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The  present  work,  which  was  originally  published  undet 
the  title  of  "  Outlines  of  English  Literature,"  has  been  entirely 
re-written  with  a  special  view  to  the  requirements  of  Students, 
so  as  to  make  it,  as  far  as  space  would  allow,  a  complete 
History  of  English  Literature.  The  Author  devoted  to  its 
composition  the  labor  of  several  years,  sparing  neither  time 
nor  pains  to  render  it  both  instructive  and  interesting.  In 
consequeiTce  of  Mr.  Shaw's  lamented  death  the  MS.  was  placed 
in  my  hands  to  prepare  it  for  publication  as  one  of  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's Student's  Manuals,  for  which  purpose  it  seems  to  me 
peculiarly  well  adapted.  Through  long  familiarity  with  the 
subject,  and  great  experience  as  a  teacher,  the  Author  knew 
how  to  seize  the  salient  points  in  English  literature,  and  to  give 
prominence  to  those  writers  and  those  subjects  which  ought 
to  occupy  the  main  attention  of  the  Student.  Considering  the 
size  of  the  book,  the  amount  of  information  which  it  conveys 
is  really  remarkable,  while  the  space  devoted  to  the  more  im- 
.portant  names,  such  as  Bacon,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Aildison,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  others,  is  sufficient  to  impress 
upon  the  Student  a  vivid  idea  of  their  lives  and  writings.  The 
AutJior  has  certainly  succeeded  in  his  attempt  "  to  render  die 
work  as  little  dry  —  as  readable,  in  short  —  as  is  consistent 
with  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness." 

As  Editor,  I  have  carefully  revised  the  whole  work,  com 
pleted  the  concluding  chapters  left  uniinished  by  the  AuUior, 
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4  PREFACE. 

and  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  flrat  aud  second  chapters  a  brief 
account  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Norman,  and  early  English  Litera- 
ture, in  order  to  render  the  work  as  usefbl  as  possible  to 
Students  preparing  for  the  examination  of  the  India  Civil 
Service,  the  University  of  London,  and  the  like.  Moreover  I 
have,  in  the  other  Notes  and  Illustrations,  given  an  account 
of  the  less  important  persons,  which,  though  not  designed  far 
continuous  perusal,  will  be  useful  for  reference,  for  which  pur 
pose  a  copious  Index  has  been  added.  All  living  writers  are, 
for  obvious  reasons,  excluded. 


w.  s. 

London,  January,  1864. 


SECOND  EDITION. 
In  this  Edition  a  few  errors  in  names  and  dates  have  been 
atrrectcd,  and  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
later  chapters  of  the  work.  A  brief  account  of  the  lives  and 
works  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  authors  has  been 
added ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  work,  in  its  present  form, 
will  be  found  to  contain  information  respecting  every  write* 
Who  deserves  a  place  in  the  history  of  oui  literature 

IfONSOK,  January,  1S65. 
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A   BRIEF  MEMOIR  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


Thomas  Bubd  Shaw,  born  in  Gower  Street,  London,  on  the  nth  of 
October,  1813,  was  the  seventh  son  of  John  Shaw,  F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent 
architect.  From  a  very  early  period  of  hifl  life,  though  of  delicate 
constitution,  he  manifested  that  delight  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
which  was  continued  throughout  his  subsequent  career.  In  the  year 
iSia  he  accompanied  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Rev.  Francis  Whitfield,  to 
Berbice  in  the  West  Indies,  where  that  gentleman  was  the  ofSciatmg 
clergyman,  and  who  was  eminently  qualified  as  a  scholar  and  an 
accomplished  gentleman  to  advance  his  nephew  in  his  studies  and  in 
h  f  -n  t  on  of  his  character.  On  his  return  from  the  West  Indies, 
8  7  h  entered  the  Free  School  at  Shrewsbury,  where  he  became 
a  fa  t  pupil  of  Dr.  Butler,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  Here 
lb  wr  t  of  this  brief  record  recollects  that  it  was  remarked  of  the 
ub  t  of  t  that,  although  inferior  to  some  of  his  contemporaries  m  the 
t  1  actness  of  his  scholarship,  he  was  surpassed  by  none  m  the 
nh  t  power  with  which  he  comprehended  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
th  g  t  writers  of  antiquity  At  this  early  period  also,  apart  from 
hi  c  ses  he  » apidly  iccumulated  that  ge  leral  and  varied  knowl- 
dg      f  books  and  things  wh  ch  when  acqui  ed  seemed  never  to  be 

F  m  Shrew  bury  in  1833  Mr  Shaw  proceeded  to  St.  John's  Col- 
I  g  I.  mbr  dge  On  tak  ng  his  degr  n  836  he  b  came  tutor  in 
tl  f  n  ly  of  in  em  nent  merchant  and  b  eq  ntly,  in  1840,  he 
vra  d  ed  to  lea^e  England  for  Ru  a  wl  e  h  mmenced  his 
useful  and  honorable  career  finally  settl  ng  n  St  P  t  sburgh  in  the 
year  1841.  Here  he  formed  in  nt  ma  y  w  th  M  W  rrand.  Professor 
■It  the  University  of  St  Petersburgh  thro  gh  wl  9  ence,  in  1841, 

he  obtained  the  appointment  ot  Professo  f  Engl  1  L  terature  at  the 
Imperial  Alexander  Lyceum.  -  -^  lectures  were  eagerly  attended :  no 
..Tofessor  acquired  more  thoro  ^niy  the  love  and  respect  of  hts  pupiU, 
;nanvof  whom  continued  his  warmest  admirers  and  friends  nj  atler 
life. "  In  October  in  the  same  year  he  married  Miss  Annette  Warrand, 
daughter  of  the  Professor. 

In  1851  he  came  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his  Master  of 

Arts  degree ;  and  on  his  return  to  Russia  was  elected  Lector  of  English 

Literature  at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburgh.     His  first  pupils  were 

tlie  Princes  of  Leuchtenbiirg;  and,  his  reputation  being  now  thoroughlji 

(51 
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6  A   BRIEF  MUMOIR   OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

established,  he  was  in  1853  engaged  as  tutor  and  Professor  o(  fing^iteh 
to  tlie  Grand  Dulies,  an  appointment  which  he  retained  till  hii  death. 

For  nine  years  Mr.  SliaVs  position  was  in  every  respect  enviable: 
liappy  in  his  married  life,  loved  by  his  pupilSj  respected  and  honored 
dy  ail  for  his  high  attainments  and  many  virtues,  his  life  j,assed  in 
].['.ace  and  prosperity.  A  few  years  more,  and  his  means  would  liave 
isnabled  him  to  retire  and  pass  the  evening  of  his  life  in  literary  pur- 
suits. But  this  was  not  to  be.  In  October,  186a,  he  complained  of 
jjaiii  in  the  region  of  the  heart;  yet  he  struggled  hard  against  his 
malady,  until  nature  could  bear  no  more.  For  a  few  days  Ijefore  hii 
iii;ath  he  suffered  acutely,  but  bore  his  sufferings  with  manly  fortitude. 
On  the  14th  of  November  he  was  relieved  from  them,  dying  suddenly 
Df  aneurism.  His  death  was  regarded  as  a  public  loss,  and  his  funeral 
was  attended  by  their  Imperial  Highnesses,  and  a  large  concourse  of 
present  and  former  students  of  the  Lyceum.  A  subscription  was  raised, 
and  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  such  of  Mr.  Shaw's  works  as  have  come  to 

In  1836  he  wrote  several  pieces  for  "The  Fellow,"  and  "Fraaet's 
Magazine."  In  1837  he  translated  into  verse  numerous  German  and 
Latin  poems,  and  wrote  a  few  original  poems  of  merit,  some  of  which 
appeared  in  "  The  Individual."  Two  well-written  pieces,  "  The  Song 
of  Hrolfkralien  the  Sea  King,"  and  "The  Surgeon's  Song,"  were  con- 
tributions to  "  Fraser's  Magazine."  In  1S38  and  two  following  years  he 
contributed  several  translations  from  the  Italian  to  "  Fraser."  In  1842 
he  started  "The  St.  Petersburgh  Literary  Review;  "  he  also  published 
in  "  Blackwood  "  a  translation  of  "  Anmalet  Bek,"  a  Russian  novel,  by 
Mariinski.  In  1844  he  published  his  first  work  of  considerable  length, 
a  translation  of  "  The  Heretic,"  a  novel  in  three  volumes,  by  Lajetch- 
nikoff.  The  woi-It  was  well  received,  and  an  edition  was  immediately 
reprinted  in  New  York.  In  the  following  year  apjieared  in  "  Black- 
wood "  his  "  Life  of  Poushkin,"  accompanied  by  exquisite  iranslations 
of  several  of  the  finest  of  that  poet's  productions.  In  iS^ei  his  leisure 
time  was  entirely  occupied  in  writing  his  "  Outlines  of  Englisli  Litera- 
ture," a  work  expressly  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Lyceum,  and  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  of  that  establishment.  The 
edition  was  speedily  sold,  and  immediately  reprinted  in  Philadelphia, 
A  second  edition  was  published  bj  Mr.  Murraj'in  1849;  and  the  edition 
now  offered  to  the  public  is  the  fruit  of  his  later  years  and  mature 
i\idgnient.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  lie  an  entirely  new  work,  as  tlir 
Bhole  has  been  re-written.  In  1S50  he  published  in  the  "  Quarter- 
ly "  an  exceedingly  original  and  curious  article,  entitled  "  Forms  of 
Salutation." 
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Kufficient  to  destroy  the  prejudice;  so  common  not  only  among  foreign' 
ers,  but  even  among  Englishmen,  of  regarding  alt  the  inhabitants  of 
Scotland  as  Celts  alike ;  of  representing  William  Wallace,  for  instance, 
in  allighlandkilt  — a  mistake  as  ludicrous  as  would  be  that  of  painting 
Washington  armed  with  a  tomahawk,  or  adorned,  like  a  Cherokee 
chief,  with  a  belt  of  scalps  or  a  girdle  of  wampum.  It  is  probable  that 
even  the  haJf-Romanized  Britons  who  first  invited  the  Saxon  tribes  to 
rome  to  their  aBsistance  were  speedily  involved  by  their  dangerous  allies 
in  the  same  persecution  as  their  savage  mountain  countrymen  r  at  all 
events  one  fact  is  certain,  that  the  Celt  in  generr",  irhether  friendly  or 
itostile,  posseasing  a  less  powerful  organization  and  a  less  vigorous 
moral  constitution  than  the  Teuton,  was  in  the  course  of  tir.ie  either 
ijuietlj  absorbed  into  the  more  enei^tic  race,  or  gradually  disappeared, 
with  that  fatal  certainty  which  seems  to  be  an  inevitable  law  regulating 
thecontactof  two  unequal  nationalities,  just  as  the  aboriginal  Indian 
has  disappeared  before  the  descendants  of  the  very  same  Anglo-Saxons 
in  the  New  World.  It  is  only  a  peculiar  combination  of  geographical 
conditions  that  has  enabled  the  primeval  Celt  to  retain  a  separate  exist- 
ence on  the  territory  of  Great  Britain,  while  the  predominance  —  a 
numerical  predominance  only—  of  the  Celtic  race  in  the  population  of 
Ireland  may  be  traced  to  other,  but  no  less  exceptional  causes. 

J  5.  The  true  parentage,  therefore,  of  the  English  nation,  is  to  be 
.raced  to  the  Teutonic  race.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Northern 
invaders  was  a  Low-Germanic  dialect,  akin  to  the  modern  Dutch,  but 
with  many  Scandinavian  forms  and  vrards.  Like  the  people  who  spoke 
it,  it  was  possessed  of  a  character  at  once  practical  and  imaginative; 
at  once  real  and  ideal ;  and  required  but  the  influence  of  civilization  to 
become  a  noblj  vehicle  for  reasoning,  for  eloquence,  and  for  the  expreb 
sion  of  the  social  and  domestic  feelings.  In  the  modern  English,  all 
ideas  which  address  themselves  to  the  emotions,  and  all  those  which 
bring  man  into  relation  with  the  great  objects  of  nature  and  with  the 
sentiments  of  simple  existence,  will  be  invariably  found  to  derive  their 
'inguistic  representatives  directly  from  the  Teutonic  tongue.  The  con- 
.jraion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity,  which  took  place  in  the 
sixth  century,  brought  them  into  contact  with  more  intellectual  forms 
of  life,  and  with  a  higher  type  of  civilization :  the  transfer  of  their 
religious  allegiance  from  Thor,  Woderf,  Tuisk,  and  Freya  to  the  Sa- 
viour, wfiile  it  softened  their  manners,  exposed  their  language  to  t'ne 
modifying  influences  of  the  corrupt  but  more  civilized  Latin  liferature 
ar  the  Lower  Empire,  and  gave  rapid  proof  how  improvable  a  tongue 
rasthot  in  which  tliey  had  hitherto  produced  nothing,  probabl)-,  but 
fude  war-songs  and  sagas  like  that  of  Beowulf  A  very  varied  and 
extensive  literature  soon  arose  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  embracing 
compositions  on  almost  every  branch  of  knowledge,  law,  historieal 
chronicles,  ecclesiastical  and  theological  disquisitions,  together  wivh  h 
larg-^  body  of  poetry  in  which  their  very  peculiar  metrical  system  was 
»dap(.-1  to  subjects  derived  either  from  the  Scriptures,  or  from  the 
modiieval  Uvea  of  the  saints.    The  curious,  tut  rather  tedious,  versified 
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parapbrase  of  the  Bible  by  Casdmon  —  generally  attributed  lo  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  —  was  long  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  ancient,  among  the  more  considerable  Saxon  poems ;  but  the 
discovery,  at  Copenhagen,  of  the  Lay  of  Beowulf,  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded,  has  furnished  us  with  a  specimen  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry 
decidedly  more  ancient,  as  well  as  far  more  interesting;  inasmuch  as, 
having  been  composed  in  all  probability  at  a  period  anterior  to  the 
general  conversion  of  the  race  to  Christianity,  it  is  free  from  any  traces 
of  that  imitation  of  the  rhPtorical  style  of  the  lower  Latinity  which 
prevwits  Cfedmon  from  being  a  good  representative  of  the  national 
literature  of  his  race.  This  poem,  the  picturesque  vigor  of  which 
gives  it  a  right  to  be  placed  among  the  most  interesting  monuments  of 
early  literature,  is  not  inferior  in  energy  and  conciseness  to  the  Ifibe- 
lungen-Lied,  though  undeniably  so  in  extent  of  plot  and  development 
of  character.  The  subject  is  the  expedition  of  Prince  Beowulf,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Woden,  from  England  to  Norway,  on  the  adventure  of 
delivering  the  king  of  the  latter  country  from  a  kind  of  demon  or  mon- 
ster which  secretly  enters  the  royal  hall  at  midnight,  and  destroys  some 
of  the  warriors  who  are  sleeping  there.  This  monster,  called  in  the 
poem  the  Grendel,  is  probably  nothing  but  the  poetical  personification 
of  some  dangerous  exhalations  from  a  marsh,  for  it  is  represented  as 
issuing  from  a  neighboring  swamp,  and  as  taking  a  refuge  in  the  same 
abode,  when,  after  a  furious  combat,  Beowulf  succeeds  in  driving  it 
bacit,  together  with  another  evil  spirit,  into  the  gloomy  abyss.  The 
description  of  the  voyage  of  Beowulf  in  his  "  foamy-necked "  ship 
along  the  "  swan-path  "  of  the  ocean,  of  his  arrival  at  the  Norwegian 
court,  and  his  narrative  of  his  own  exploits,  are  In  a  very  similar  style 
to  the  ancient  Scandinavian  Sagas.  The  versification  of  this,  as  well 
a&  of  all  Saxon  poetry  in  general,  is  exceedingly  peculiar;  and  the  sys- 
tem upon  which  it  is  constructed  for  a  long  time  defied  the  ingenuity 
of  philologists.  The  Anglo-Saxons  based  their  verse  not  upon  any 
regular  recurrence  of  syllables,  accented  and  unaccented,  or  regarded, 
as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  long  or  short ;  still  less  upon  the 
employment  of  similarly  sounding  terminations  of  lines  or  parts  or  lines. 
that  is,  upon  what  we  call  rhyme.  With  them  it  was  sufficipnt  to  con- 
stitute verse,  chat  in  any  two  successive  lines  —  which  might  be  of  any 
length  —  there  should  be  at  least  three  words  beginning  with  the  same 
letter.    This  very  peculiar  metrical  system  is  called  alUteraticn.* 

The  language  in  which  these  works  are  composed  is  usually  called 
Anglo-Saxon;  but  in  the  works  themselves  it  is  always  styled  EiigliiA, 
and  the  country  England,  or  the  land  of  the  Angles.  The  itrm  Aaglo- 
S.iKiM,  is  meant  to  distinguish  the  Saxons  of  England  from  the  Saxons 
oi'  the  Continent,  and  does  not  signify  the  Angles  and  Saxons.  But 
why  English  became  the  exclusive  appellation  of  the  language  spoken 
by  the  Saxons  as  well  as  the  Angles,  is  not  altogether  clear.    It  has 

•  Fcr  a  fuller  account  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  see  Notes  and  TlluaitHlioni 
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been  suppOBed  by  some  writers  that  the  Saxons  were  only  a  Bastion  of 
the  Angles,  and  consequently  that  the  latter  name  was  always  recog- 
nized among  the  Angles  and  Saxons  as  the  proper  national  appellation 
Another  hypothesis  is,  that,  as  the  new  inhabitants  of  the  island 
became  first  known  to  the  Roman  see  through  the  Anglian  captives 
who  were  carried  to  Rome  in  the  sixth  century,  the  name  of  this  tribe 
was  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  whole  people,  and  that  the  Christian 
mitsionaries  to  Britain  would  naturally  continue  to  employ  this  i.tme 
%s  the  appellation  both  of  the  people  and  the  country.*  Some  modern 
nriiters  have  proposed  to  discard  the  term  Anglo-Saxon  altogether,  and 
employ  E«ffihk  as  the  name  of  the  language,  from  the  earliest  date  to 
the  present  day.  But,  as  has  been  already  observed  in  a  previous  work 
of  the  pnssent  series,  "  a  change  of  nomenclature  like  this  would 
expose  us  to  tlie  inconvenience,  not  merely  of  embracing  within  one 
designation  objectr,  which  have  been  conventionally  separated,  but  of 
confounding  things  logically  distinct :  for,  though  our  modern  English 
is  built  upon  and  mainly  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  two  dia- 
lects  are  now  so  discrepant,  that  the  fullest  knowledge  of  one  would  not 
alone  suffice  to  render  the  other  intelligible  to  either  the  eye  or  the 
ear."  For  all  practical  purposes,  they  are  two  separate  languages,  as 
different  from  one  another  as  the  Italian  from  the  Latin,  or  the  present 
English  from  the  German. 

For  a  long  period  the  Saxon  colonization  of  Britain  was  carried  on 
by  detached  Teutonic  tribes,  who  established  themselves  in  sucii  por- 
tions of  territory  as  they  found  vacant,  or  from  which  they  ousted  less 
warlike  occupants ;  and  in  this  way  there  gradually  arose  a  number  of 
separate  and  independent  states  or  kingdoms.  This  epoch  of  out 
history  is  generally  denominated  the  Heptarchy,  or  Seven  Kingdoms. 
the  names  of  the  principal  of  which  may  still  be  traced  in  the  appella 
tiotiB  of  our  modern  shires,  as  Essex  and  Northumberland.  As  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen,  one  of  these  tribes  or  kingdoms,  grawing 
gradually  more  powerful,  at  last  absorbed  the  others.  This  important 
event  took  place  in  the  ninth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Egbert,  from 
which  period  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  there  occurred 
the  third  great  invaeion  and  change  of  sovereignty  to  which  the  coun- 
try was  desUned,  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy  presents  a 
confused  and  melancholy  picture  of  bloody  incursions  and  fierce  resist- 
ance to  the  barbarous  and  pagan  Danes,  who  endeavored  to  treat  the 
Karons  as  the  Saxons  had  treated  the  Celts.  The  only  brilliant  figure 
in  this  period  is  the  almost  perfect  type  of  a  patriot  warrior,  king,  and 
philosopher,  in  the  person  of  the  illustrious  Alfred;  whose  virtues 
.  For  further  particulars  see  the  "Student's  Manual  of  the  English  Ian- 
juaef  "  PP-  14. 15-  I'  "  ''^'^'^  '1""™  *''^'  ^""^  common  account  of  the  imposi- 
tion  of  the  name  of  England  upon  the  country  by  a  decree  of  King  Egbert,  ia 
nuBUppsrted  by  any  coiitempDrmeous  or  orediblo  testimony  ;  and  that  the  titU 
of  A^igliiS  or  AnylofniB.  Rm.  is  much  more  naturally  explained  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  En^limA  and  EngUsh  had  been  already  adopted  aa  the  eoOtctive  namai 
of  thB  country  and  its  inhabitautB. 
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would  appear  ta  iiosterity  almost  fabulous,  were  they  not  handed  down 
in  tlie  minute  and  accurate  records  of  a  biographer  who  knew  and 
served  him  well.  The  two  fierce  races,  so  obstinately  contending  foi 
mastery,  were  too  nearly  allied  in  origin  and  blood  for  their  araalgama 
tion  to  have  produced  any  very  material  change  in  the  language  or 
institutions  of  the  country.  In  tho  p  t  f  E  gl  d  p  p  lly 
the  North  and  East,  as  in  some  of  tl      m  nt  f  S     tl     d 

where  colonies  of  Danes  established  tl  I  tl       bj         q      t 

by  settlement,  the  curious  philolo      t  m  y  tra  th      d    m     f  ti 

peasantry  and  still  more  clearly  in  tl        am        f  f  m  1  d  pi  ce 

evident  marks  of  a  Scandinaviao        t    d     f        Angl    &  P  P  1 

tion.    Aa  examples  of  this  we  may     t    th  m     t  I       m      f 

Haveloci,  derived  from  a  famous  s      ki         f  th        m     n  wh 

said  to  have  founded  the  ancient  tow  f  Wh  tby  th  1  tte  b  g  tt 
Scandinavian  ^piViy.     As  to  memo      I     ftl     S  p  d   n  th 

names  of  men,  families,  or  places,  or  m  the  less  imperishable  monu 
nients  of  architecture,  they  are  so  numerous  that  there  is  hardly  a 
locality  in  the  whole  extent  of  England  where  a  majority  of  the  names 
is  not  pure  and  unaltered  Saxon;  the  whole  mass  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  of  the  population  bears  uamistakable  marks  of  pure 
Saxon  blood;  and  the  sound  and  sterling  vigor  of  the  popular  lan- 
guage is  so  essentially  Saxon,  that  it  requires  but  the  re-establishment 
of  the  now  obsolete  inflections  of  the  Anglian  grammar,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  few  Teutonic  words  for  their  French  equivalents, 
to  recompose  an  English  book  into  the  idiom  spoken  in  the  days  of 
Alfred. 

§  6.  It  would  be,  however,  an  error  to  suppose  that  all  the  words  of 
Latin  origin  found  even  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  English  language 
were  introduced  after  the  introduction  into  England  of  the  Norman- 
French  element;  that  is  to  say,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
William  in  the  eleventh  caitury.  For  a  long  time  previous  to  that 
event  the  cultivation  of  the  Latin  literature  in  the  monasteries  and 
among  the  learned,  as  well  as  the  employment  of  the  Latin  language 
in  the  services  of  the  Church,  must  have  tended  to  incorporate  with 
;he  Saxon  tongue  a  considerable  number  of  Latin  words.  Alfred,  we 
know,  visited  Rome  in  his  youth,  acquired  there  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  learning  which  he  unquestionably  possessed,  and  exhibited  hia 
patriotic  cai-e  for  the  enlightenment  of  his  countrymen  by  translating 
'nto  Saion  the  "  Cons-^-lattons  "  of  BoSthius.  The  Venerabl!  Bede, 
«nd  other  Saxon  ecclesiastics,  composed  chronicles  and  legends  iti  Latin, 
and  we  may  therefoi-e  conclude  that,  though  the  sturdy  Teutonic  na- 
!ionality  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  guarded  it  from  being  corrupted 
by  any  overwhelming  admixture  of  Latin,  yet  a  considerable  influx  of 
Latin  words  may  have  become  perceptible  in  it  before  the  appearance 
of  Normans  on  our  shores.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  tlie  superior 
rivi'  nation  of  the  French  race  must  have  exerted  an  influence  on  at 
i"-'  the  aristocratic  classes ;  and  the  family  connections  between  \\\i 
\        iigfon  dynastj  anJ  the  neighboring  dukes  of  Normandy,  of  wWeb 
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the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  furnishes  examples,  must  haro 
tended  to  increase  the  Gallicizing  character  perceptible  in  Anglo-Saxon 
writings  previous  to  the  Conquest.  In  tracing  the  influence  of  that 
mighty  revolution  on  the  language,  the  institutions,  and  the  national 
character  of  the  people,  it  will  be  advisable  to  advert  separately  to  its 
-ffects  as  regarded  from  a  political,  a  social,  and  a  philological  point 

The  most  important  change  consequent  upon  the  subjugation  of  th 
country  by  the  Normans  was  obviously  the  establishment  in  England 
of  the  great  feudal  principle  of  the  military  tenure  of  land,  of  the 
chivalric  spirit  and  habits  which  were  the  natural  result  of  feudal  insti- 
tutions, and  lastly,  of  the  broad  demarcation  which  separated  societj 
into  the  two  great  classes  of  the  Nobles  and  the  Serfs.  It  is  unnecessary 
t       y  th  t   1     f    d  1  t  t  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  these 

m  d  ficat  t  t  lly       k     wn    to    the   original   Saxons  who 

thlhdtltnl  Egld   and  were  indeed  utterly  repugnant 

tthtfeedm        ti        g  tinof  society  which  they  brought 

w  th  th        f         th  t       G    many,  and  which  Tacitus  shows  to 

li  lly  pre      1  d  g  the  primitive  dwellers  of  tlie  Teu- 

j  w      p         d   f       t       Tl      Scandinavian   pirates,  who  carried 

J        tat  y         t  ble  to  their "  sea-horses,"  and  who, 

d      th         1      t  1     d      h  p     f  H  olf  the  Ganger,  wrested  from  the 
feebl        d  d  t  of    Charlemagne  the  magnificent 

province  to  which  they  gave  their  own  North-man  appellation,  adopted, 
from  the  force  of  circumstances,  that  strong  military  organization 
which  could  alone  enable  a  warlike  minority  to  hold  in  eubjecUon  a 
more  numerous  but  less  vigorous  conquered  people.  Like  the  Lom- 
bards in  Italy,  like  a  multitude  of  other  races  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  and  in  different  historical  epochs,  they  found  feudal  institutions 
an  indispensable  necessity  of  tlieir  position ;  and  what  had  been  forced 
upon  them  at  their  original  occupation  of  Normandy  they  naturally 
practised  on  their  irruption  into  England.  But  as  the  invasion  of 
William  was  carried  on  under  at  least  a  colorable  allegation  of  a  legal 
light  to  the  inheritance  of  the  EngUsh  throne,  his  investiture  of  the 
crown  was  accompanied  hy  a  studied  adherence  to  the  constitutional 
ibrma  of  the  Saxon  monarchy ;  and  it  was  perhaps  only  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  the  sullen,  sturdy  Saxon  people,  that  at  length  wearied 
him  into  treating  his  new  acquisition  with  all  the  rigor  of  a  conquering 
invader.  The  whole  territory  was  by  his  orders  carefully  surveyed  and 
registered  !n  that  curious  monument  of  antiquity,  which  stilf  exists, 
entitled  Domesday  Booh :  the  severest  measures  of  police,  as  for  exam- 
ple the  famous  institutiof.  of  the  Curfew  (which  was,  however,  no  new 
Invention  of  William  to  tyrannize  over  Uie  enslaved  country,  but  a  very 
tommon  regulation  in  feudal  states),  were  introduced  to  keep  down  the 
rising  of  the  people;  the  territory  was  divided  into  6o,ooo  fiefs;  the 
original  Saxon  holders  of  these  lands  were  as  a  general  rule  oufted 
from  their  estates,  which  were  distributed,  on  the  feudal  conditions  of 
4#ma^B  and  general  defence,  to  tlie  warriors  who  had  enabled  hini  to 
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subjugate  the  country;  vast  tracts  of  inhabited  lands  were  depopulated 
and  transformed  into  forests  for  the  chase,  and  the  higher  functions  of 
the  Church  ind  State  were  with  few  exceptions  confided  to  men  of 
Norman  blood  The  nitural  consequence  of  such  a  Ktate  of  things, 
when  it  continued  at  it  did  in  England,  through  the  reigns  of  the  long 
series  of  Norman  and  Plaotagenet  sovereigns,  was  to  create  in  the 
EOi-ntrj-  two  dtstmct  and  intensely  hostile  nationalities.  The  Saxon 
race  gradually  descended  to  the  level  of  an  oppressed  and  servile  class  j 
but  being  far  superior  in  numbers  to  their  oppressors,  they  ran  no  risk 
of  being  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  dominant  people.  The  high  qualities, 
too,  of  the  Norman  race,  qualities  which  made  them  greatly  superioi 
in  valor,  wisdom,  and  intellectual  activity,  to  any  other  people  then 
existing  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  no  less  saved  them  from  gradually 
disappearing  in  the  subjugated  population.  It  required  several  ages  to 
amalgamate  the  two  nationalities;  but,  partly  in  consequence  of  their 
high,  though  very  different  merits,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  a  most 
peculiar  and  happy  combination  of  circumstances,  they  taere  ultimately 
amalgamated,  and  formed  the  most  vigorous  people  which  has  ever 
existed  upon  earth.  In  the  present  case  the  two  nationalities  were  not 
dissolved  in  each  other,  but  like  some  chemical  bodies  their  afQnities 
combined  to  form  a  new  and  powerful  substance.  But  for  several  cen- 
turies the  two  fierce  and  obstinate  races  felt  nothing  but  hatred  towards 
each  other,  a  hatred  cherished  by  the  memory  of  a  thousand  acts  of 
tyranny  and  contempt  on  the  one  part,  and  savage  revenge  and  sullen 
degradation  on  the  other.  Maca  1  j  h  w  1  b  erved  that  so 
strong  an  association  is  established  t  m    d    between  the  gr  at 

ness  of  a  sovereign  and  the  great  f  th         t    n  vh  cl    1  e  r  les 

that  almoot  every  historian  of  Eng!     d  1  p  t    ted  w  th  a  sent 

ment  of  exultation  on  the  power  and  pi  d  f  1  lor  gn  masters 
and  has  lamented  the  decay  of  that  p  w  d     pi      do    is  a  cala  n  ty 

to  our  country.    This  is,  in  truth,  a      b      d  t       uld  be    n  a  Hay 

Uan  negro  of  our  time  to  dwell  witl  t  I  p  d  on  the  greatness 
of  Lewis  XIV.,  and  to  speak  of  Blenh  m  d  R  m  Hies  with  patriotic 
regret  and  shame.     The  Conqueror      d  h      d  d  nts  to  the  fo.irtli 

generation  were  not  Englishmen ;  m    t     f  tl  born  in  ,    ance ; 

their  ordinary  speech  was  French      Im     t  y  h  gh  office  i-i  their 

gia  was  filled  by  a  Frenchman :  eve  y  q  t  wh  ch  they  m^de  on 
the  continent  estranged  them  more  and  f    m   the  populaiion  of 

our  island."  Though  every  trace  of  this  double  and  hostile  naiionaiitj 
has  long  passed  away,  abundant  monuments  of  its  having  once  exi.^Led 
may  be  still  observed  in  our  language.  The  family  names  of  thu  highii 
aristocracy  in  England  are  almost  universally  French,  while  tiiose  of 
the  middle  and  lower  orders  are  as  unmistakably  German,  Thus  out 
peerage  abounds  in  Russells  (Roussel),  Mortimers  (Mortemai),  Cour- 
tenays,  andTalbots,  while  the  Smiths,  Browns,  Johnso  s,  andHodgkins 
plainly  betray  their  Teutonic  origin.  Under  the  Noiman  rigtme  the 
Saxon  subdivisions  of  the  country  were  transformed  flora  the  demo- 
Rratici^tre  into  Ihe  feudal  counti,  administered  by  a  military  goverDq) 
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or  count  The  ancient  Saxon  wilanagemsle,  or  thing,  was  metamor- 
phoBed  Into  the  kViAf^l  Parleme?U,  the  members  of  which  occupied  Lheii 
seats,  not  as  elective  representatives  of  the  peop-e,  but  in  their  feudal 
capacity  as  vassals  in  the  enjoyment  of  military  fiefs.  Thus  the  great 
ecelesiasUcal  dignitaries  took  part  of  right  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
legislative  body,  in  their  quality  of  holders  of  lands,  and  as  such  diP. 
posing  of  a  certain  contingent  of  military  force. 

But  it  is  witli  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest  upon  the  language 
nf  fhe  country  that  we  are  at  present  concerned :  and  it  is  here  thai 
tlie  task  of  tracing  the  process  of  admixture  between  the  two  races 
btcomes  at  once  more  complicated  and  more  interesting.  On  then 
arrival  in  Normandy,  the  piratical  followers  of  Hrolf  the  Ganger  had 
found  themselves  exposed  to  the  civilidng  influences  which  a  small 
minority  of  rude  conquerors,  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  subject  popula- 
Uott  superior  to  them  in  numbers  as  well  as  intellectual  cultivat.on, 
can  never  long  resist  with  success.  Like  the  hordes  of  barbarian 
invaders  who  shared  among  them  the  territories  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  Northmen,  with  the  Christianity  of  the  conquered  nation,  imbibed 
also  the  language  and  civilization  so  intimately  connected  with  that 
Christianity,  and  in  an  incredibly  brief  space  of  time  exchanged  for 
their  native  Scandinavian  dialect  a  language  entirely  similar,  in  its 
words  and  grammatical  forms,  to  the  idiom  prevalent  in  the  -northern 
division  of  France.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  introduction  of  Greek 
art  and  culture  into  republican  Rome :  — 

QttDCia  espta  femm  vJctorBm  oepit  et  artea. 

The  language  thus  communicated  by  the  subject  to  the  conquered 

nation  was   a  dialect  of  that  great  Romance  speech  which  extended 

during  the  Middle  Ages  from  the  northern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 

a  U.e  British  Channel,  and  which  may  be  defined  as  the  decomposition 


of  the  classical   Latin. 


I   divided  into  two  great  sister- 


dioms,  the  Langue-d'Oc  and  the  Langue-d'Oil  (so  called  from  the 
di^rent  words  for  yh),  the  general  boundary  or  line  of  demarcation 
between  them  being  roughly  assignable  as  coinciding  with  tiie  Loire. 
The  former  of  these  languages,  spoken  to  the  south  of  this  nver,  was 
closely  allied  to  the  Spanish  and  Italian,  and  was  subsequently  called 
the  Provencal ;  the  latter  was  the  parent  of  the  French.  Knowing  the 
circumstances  under  which  such  a  dialect  as  tiie  Romance  was  formed, 
it  is  no  difficult  problem  to  establish  &  priori  the  changes  which  the 
nother-tongue,  or  Latin,  must  have      d    g  t>  p  / '       j 

ibrmation  into  what,  though  afterw    d     d      1  p  d      t  1 

Ijeauliful  dialects,  was  at  first  littl     b  t       th  b    b  ',      .    , 

The  language  of  ancient  Rome,  a  1  hlj  fl  t  d  d  mpl  t  d 
tongue,  naturally  lost  all,  or  nearly    11    t        fl    t  „   ,f. 

complexity.    Thus  the  Latin  subst  d     dj     t        1     t     11  Ih 

terminations  which  in  tiie  original  1     g  P         ''      '  *      ^.       l! 

various  cases  of  the  different  declensions ;  these  relations  being  thence- 
forward indicated  by  the  simpler  expedient  of  pi'epositlons. 
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S  l.  The  literary  models  introduced  Into  England  by  the  Norman 
invasion  wei*e  no  less  important  than  the  linguistic  changes  consequeni 
upon  the  admixture  of  their  Romance  dialect  with  the  Saxon  speech. 
Together  with  the  institutions  of  feudalism  the  Normans  brought  with 
them  the  poetry  of  feudalism,  that  is,  the  poetry  of  chivalry.  Thfi 
lais  and  romances,  the  fabliaux  and  the  legends  of  mediieval  chivalry 
soon  began  to  modify  the  rude  poetical  sagas  and  the  tedious  narratiTet 
of  the  lives  of  saints  and  hermits  which  had  formed  the  bulk  of  thf 
iiterat.ire  of  Sason  England,  Few  subjects  have  excited  more  lively 
i.-ontro\  ersy  among  the  learned  than  the  origin  and  specific  sharactei 
If  I  he  Romance  literature.  In  particular  the  distinction  between  ths 
L-(jmpo9itions  of  the  Norman  Trouvfires  and  of  the' Provencal  Trouba 
ilouis  has  given  rise  to  many  elaborate  dissertations  and  many  con- 
tending theories :  and  yet  the  fundamental  question  may  be  easily,  and, 
we  think,  not  unsatisfactorily,  solved  by  the  simple  comparison  of  the 
two  terms.  Treavere  and  Troubadour  are  obviously  the  two  forms  of 
the  same  word  as  pronounced  respectively  by  the  population  who 
spoke  the  Langue-d'Oil  and  the  Langue-d'Oc.  The  natural  and  pic- 
turesque definition  of  a  poet  as  n  finder  or  inventor  bears  some  analogy 
with  the  term  Skald,  ot  polisher  of  language,  by  whidi  the  same  idea 
was  represented  among  the  Scandinavians,  with  the  Greek  nmirtin,  a 
term  exactly  reproduced  in  the  Maker  of  the  Lowland  Scots ;  and  the 
beautiful  qualification  of  the  poetic  art  as  el  gay  saber  and  la  guaye 
science,  no  less  faithfully  corresponds  to  the  idea  contained  in  the 
Saxon  term  gleeman^  applied  to  the  singer  or  bard,  whose  invention 
furnished  the  joy  of  the  banquet.  Now,  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  charac- 
teristic diiferences  which  are  universally  found  to  distinguish  a  North- 
ern as  compared  with  a  Southern  people,  we  shall  generally  find  that 
in  the  former  the  imagination,  the  sentimenis,  and  the  memory  are 
most  developed,  while  the  latter  will  be  more  remarkable  for  the 
vivacity  of  the  passions  and  the  intensity  —  and  consequently  also  the 
transitory  duration  — of  the  affective  emotions.  We  might  therefore 
predict  h  priori,  given  respectively  a  Northern  aitd  a  Southern  popula- 
tion, that  among  the  former  an  imaginative  or  poetical  literature  would 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  take  a  narrative,  and  among  the  latter  a 
lyric,  form ;  for  narrative  is  the  necessary  type  in  which  the  first- 
mentioned  class  of  intellectual  qualities  would  clothe  themselves,  while 
arde  it  and  transitory  passion  would  as  inevitably  express  itself  in  the 
IjtIc  form.  And  this  is  what  we  actually  find,  on  comparing  the 
]>revailing  literary  type  of  the  Trouvkre  with  that  of  the  Troubadom 
literature.  It  is  evident  that  the  composition  of  long  narrative  recitah 
iif  real  or  imaginary  events  would  require  a  certain  degree  of  literarj 
liillure,  as  well  as  a  considerable  amount  of  leisure;  and  therefort 
many  of  the  interminable  romances  of  the  Trouv^res  may  be  traced  tij 
tlie  ecclesiastical  profession;  wnile  IJie  shorter  and  more  lively  lyrii: 
and  satiric  effusions  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  Troubadour  litei  - 
«ture  wero  .Vequently  the  productions  of  princes,  knights,  and  ladlei, 
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the  power  of  writing  verse  being  considered  as  one  of  the  neces&arj 
accomplishments  of  a  gentleman :  — 

"  Hb  coude  soiigea  make,  and  wel  endite." 
Concerning  the  source  from  which  the  Romance  poets,  both  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  dialects,  drew  the  materials  for  their  ch.valrit 
ri linns,  great  diversity  has  prevailed;  and  the  various  theories  whicL 
■lave  beeti  broached  on  this  curious  subject  may  be  practically  reduced 
to  two  hypotheses ;  the  one  tracing  these  inventions  to  an  Oriental,  and 
Itie  other  to  a  Celtic  source;  while  a  third  class  of  investigators  have 
endeavored  to  assign  to  them  a  Teutonic  paternity,  whether  in  tha 
general  German  or  the  exclusively  Scandinavian  nationality.  Each  of 
these  theories  has  been  supported  with  much  ingenuity,  and  defended 
with  an  immense  display  of  learning:  but  they  are  all  equally  obnox- 
ious to  the  reproach  of  having  been  made  too  exclusive :  the  existence 
of  the  well-marked  general  features  of  Chivalric  Romance  long  before 
the  European  nations  acquired,  by  the  Crusades,  any  familiarity  with 
the  imagery  and  scenery  of  the  East  renders  the  first  hypothesis 
untenable  in  its  full  extent;  while  the  second  is  in  a  great  lucasure 
invalidated  by  the  comparatively  barbarous  state  into  which  the  Celtic 
tribes  had  generally  fallen  at  the  time  when  the  Chivalric  literature 
began  to  prevail,  and  the  little  knowledge  which  the  Romance  popu- 
lations of  Europe  possessed  of  the  ancient  Gaulic  language  and 
historical  legendary  lore.  It  is  true  that  the  Trouvferes  almost  inva- 
riably pretend  to  have  found  the  subjects  of  their  narratives  in  the 
traditions,  or  among  the  chronicles  of  tlie  "  olde  gentil  Bretons,"  just 
as  Marie  de  France  refers  her  reader  to  the  Celtic  or  Armorican 
authorities;  but  this  was  in  all  probability  in  general  a  mere  literary 
artifice,  like  that  which  induced  other  poets  to  place  the  venue  of  their 
wondrous  adventures  in  some  distant  and  unknown  region :  — 

"  In  Sarra,  !n  the  lond  of  Tartarie." 
The  important  part  played  m  these  legends  by  the  half-mythical  Ar- 
thur and  his  knights  might  seem  to  argus  in  favor  of  a  Celtic  origin 
for  these  fiLtions ,  for  if  ever  such  a  personage  as  Arthur  really  existed 
he  must  have  been  a  British  prmce ;  but  when  we  remember  that 
Arthur,  though  mentioned  in  the  authentic  traditional  poems  of  the 
niiraint  Britons,  is  a  comparatii  ely  insignificant  character,  and  that 
ihese  same  traditions  contain  no  trace  whatever  of  the  existence  of 
that  chualnc  state  of  society  of  which  Arthur  and  his  prenx  are  the 
idpal,  we  shall  hnd  oursehes  as  much  warranted  in  accepting  the 
aulheaticity  of  a  Celtic  origin  on  these  grounds,  as  in  attributing  the 
diivalric  chaiacter  with  which  Alexander,  Hector,  and  Hercules  are 
■Iso  invested  in  the  medieval  poets,  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Ihe  Homeric  .and  classical  poems,  from  which  tha  Troubadour  maj- 
ndeed  have  borrowed  some  striking  names  and  leading  incidents,  bui 
with  the  true  spirit  of  which  every  line  shows  him  to  be  unacqu^nted.' 
5  8.  For  two  centuries  after  the  Norman  conquest,  the  Anglo-Saxon 

*  See  Mote*  and  Illu>trationa.(B),  Angio-Normmi  Lileraturt. 
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nnd  the  Norm  an- French  continued  to  be  spoken  in  the  inland,  ai  two 
distinct  languages,  having  Lttle  intennixtuie  with  one  another  The 
most  important  change,  which  convertid  the  Anglo  Sivon  into  Old 
English,  and  which  consists  chieflj  m  the  substitution  of  the  vowel « 
for  the  different  inflections,  was  not  due  in  any  coooidcrable  degree  to 
tiie  Norman  conquest,  though  it  was  probably  hastened  \y  that  event. 
It  commenced  even  before  the  Norman  conquest,  and  was  owing  to  the 
same  causes  which  led  to  similar  changes  in  the  kindred  G"im»7i 
Jialects.  The  large  introduction  of  Fi-ench  words  into  English  "Jates 
ftom  the  time  when  the  Normans  began  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
conquered  race.  It  is,  however,  an  error  to  .represent  the  English  lan- 
guage as  springing  from  a  mixture  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  French, ;  since 
a  mised  language,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  may  be  pronounced 
an  impossibility.  The  English  still  remained  essentially  a  German 
tongue,  though  it  received  such  large  accessions  of  French  words  as 
materially  to  change  its  character.  To  fix  with  precisitm  the  date  when 
this  change  took  place  is  manifestly  an  impossible  task.  It  was  a 
gradual  process,  and.  must  have  advanced  with  more  or  less  rapidity 
in  diifei^nt  parts  of  the  country.  In  remote  and  less  frequented  districts 
the  mass  of  the  population  long  preserved  their  pure  Saxon  speech. 
This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  even  in  the  present 
day,  the  inhabitants  of  such  remote,  or  upland  districts,  still  show  in 
their  patois  an  evident  preponderance  of  the  Saxon  element,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  use  of  many  old  German  words  which  have  long  ceased 
to  form  part  of  the  English  vocabulary,  and  in  the  evident  retention 
of  German  peculiarities  of  pronunciation.  "  Nothing  can  be  more 
difBcult,"  says  Hallam,  "than  to  determine,  except  by  an  arbitrary 
line,  the  commencement  of  the  English  language;  not  so  much,  as  in 
those  of  the  Continent,  because  we  are  in  want  of  materials,  but  rather 
from  an  opposite  reason  —  the  possibility  of  tracing  a  very  gi-adual  suc- 
.  cession  of  verbal  changes,  that  ended  in  a  change  of  denomination. 
For  when  we  compare  the  earliest  English  of  the  thirteenth  century 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  twelfth,  it  seems  hard  to  pronounce  why 
it  should  pass  for  a  separate  language,  rather  than  a  modification  or 
simplification  of  the  former.  We  must  conform,  however,  to  usage, 
and  say  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  converted  into  English :  i.  by  con- 
tracting or  otherwise  modifying  the  pronunciation  and  orthography  of 
words;  2.  by  omitting  many  inflections,  especially  of  the  noun,  and 
consequently  making  more  use  of  articles  and  auxiliaries;  and  3.  b;r 
the  introduction  of  French  derivatives.  Of  these  the  second  »lone, 
I  think,  can  be  considered  as  sufficient  to  describe  a  new  form  of 
language;  and  this  was  brought  about  so  gradually,  that  we  are  not 
relieved  of  much  of  our  difficulty,  whether  some  compositions  shall 
pass  for  t!ie  lates {.offspring  of  the  mother,  or  foi-  the  earliest  proofs  of 
the  fertility  of  the  daughter," 

The  picturesque  illustration,  so  happily  employed  by  Scott  in  thtj 
opening  chapter  of  I-aankoe,  has  often  been  quoted  as  a  good  popular 
exemplification  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Saxon  and  French  elements 
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were  blended  :  the  common  animals  serving  foi-  food  to  man,  while 
iindei*  the  charge  uf  Saxon  serfs  and  bondmen,  retained  their  Teutonic 
appellation ;  but  when  served  up  at  the  table  of  the  Norman  oppressor 
received  a  French  designation.  As  exantpies  of  this,  he  cites  the  par- 
'iX^€\.%  Ox  ^XiA  Beef,  Swine  3'a^  Pork,  Sheep  extA  Mutton,  Calf^aA  Veal. 
ft  is  curious  to  see,  on  examining  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the 
Burly  English  language,  as  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  our  old  poets 
Dnd  chroniciei-s,  how  often  the  primitive  Saxon  forms  continued  ver_v 
padiially  lu,become  effaced,  while  the  French  orthography  nnd  pro- 
nandationof  the  newly  introduced  words  have  not  yet  become  harmo- 
nized, BO  to  iipeak,  with  the  general  character  of  the  new  idiom.  Thus, 
fn  the  following  lines  of  Chaucer:  — 

"  The  sleer  of  himself  yet  sttugh  I  there, 

Hia  hertB-blood  hath  bathed  al  his  here  j 

The  najl  y-drjvB  In  the  ehode  a-njght ; 

The  colde  deth,  with  mouth  gapjog  upright. 

Amyddes  of  the  tempul      t  in'  ch 

With  Eory  comfort  and       I        y 
In  these  vei-ses  we  see  the  Saxon  gra    m     c  I  f  b       I      tl 

large  importation  of  Norman-Fi*ench         d     wh    h  h  j  t  1    t 

their  original  accentuation.     The  old  G    m  f       d  n  t 

as  it  were,  and  overlapping  the  lat  ly      t    d       d   G  11  fa     h 

was  the  state  in  which  Chaucer  found  th        ti       Idmtthbg 
ning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  tl       dm     bl  t  tl    t  1 

poet  may  he  said  to  have  put  the  last  t       h  t    th  I  d  t  1  th 

English  language.     For  a  considerabi    pnd     1      h     tm     hw 
such  writings  as  were  addressed  to  th     j     p  tl  1  th    I  I 

continued  to  retain  much  of  the  Saxo      I         t       t  ls  1    S    P'  7 

grammatical  structure,  and  versificat  f  pl      '  f  th 

peculiar  alliterative  system  are  percept  blf  p  dlgbq  t 
30  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  while  the    1  bo    t   comp      t  ddre      d 

to  the  still  purely  Norman  nobility  retain  much  of  the  French  spirit  in 
their  diction  and  imagery. 

§  9.  Though  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  exact  date  to  the  change 
of  Anglo-Saxon  into  English,  the  chief  alterations  in  the  language  may 
be  arranged  approximately  under  the  following  cpocliK  ;  — 

I.  Aagla-Saxon,  from  A.  D.  450  to  1150. 

II.  Semi-Saxoa,  from  A.  D.  1150  to  1250  (from  the  leign  of  Stephen 
bl  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.),  so  called  because  it  partakes 
flrongly  of  the  characteristics  of  both  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English. 

III.  OldEnglish,  from  A.  D.  1150101350  (from  the  middle  of  the  reign 
»i  Heiry  III.  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.). 

IV.  Middle  English,  from  A.  D.  1350  to  about  1550  (from  the  middle 
of  tlie  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.). 

V.  Modem  BiigUsi-,  from  A.  D.  1530  to  the  present  diiy.* 


•  The  writers  who  wish  to  discard  the  t*rm  An<jlo-Saaon   call  the  i 

Lllglo. 

Saxon  First  EngUah,  the  Semi-Sason  Second  English,  and  sive  the  nan 

le  of 

T^rd  BngEah  to  the  remaining  periods. 
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The  three  f5rat  psrioda  ecarcelj  belong  to  a  history  of  English  litera- 
lure,  and  consequently  only  a  brief  acwjunt  of  them  is  given  in  the 
Notee  and  Illustrations  appended  to  the  present  chapter.  The  real 
history  of  English  literature  begins  with  Chaucer,  in  the  brilliant  reign 
of  Edward  III. 


NOTES    AND    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

—  4NOL0-9AXON  WTEBATORB. 

^  layd  in  tlioir  primeval  btesEv,  the  ean- 
I  of  the  rich  provutcu  of  BriUJn  had  Bulk 
itiDD  u  coiiCempl&dou,  and  their  lilerature 
Jfli^fLl,    Tlicro  WDJ  buL  little  difi^l^ncB  of 

fka  produced  were,  with  only  three  cxcep- 


spired  \tY  a  peapje'a  auelei 
BObJocU  iTMfl  moral,  reliaiou 
Ua    Undei^s  tuning  of 


lie  traatiUr^s  aai\g,  aa 


D.  «I3).    13.)  Of  ilf  (illiDiiI  PoeA-s,  t 


It  woAhe  profluet  of  fbre^  ecf 


wilhitcli^Dus 
pDEtryoflhed 


Ae  WBB  atreriHitJieri^  Dua  thd  Urentty  troaS' 
satea  by  the  hotilt  of  viaiting  1{ome,  which 
IVeqiKiLt   in  the  ^^h^i  centujy.     Uon/ 


W   imii<«  F&fffHflnB 


:iono/£^iu;j^^}f>«e  b^  fAe  i 
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^Iilluyd  (BumbBrbm).  in  the  bLxUj  C4Dtiny>  and 
About  A- 1^.  £43-015)  of  Ireland)  who.  having  Joined 


lb  oliuiclLea  of  Llie  Aofflo 


alatlng  chiefly  of  coianKllLarie'  on  Lii 
pervaded  \tj  IhQ  Allegoilail  meLho; 
iua[£KS,  €Ehliiitin]f  the  im^rf^  know 

Wmity  ^Ich  display  wi 


II  BMorv  V'Al  J>lirta-& 


^hich  h«  I4lnl«a  with  KnipulOhB  & 
very  plHkEJnf  Btyla  Thg  l£!^t<trii 
Into  Anglo-SniQn  l>y  King  Alfifll. 
BedewMBDrioDLHl^dbyi  ^    ~ 


e  splc^ndld  libnuy  ob 

td  in  AnglD-Sa^ioa  u 
JE  (  Wii\fiiil),  a  nnlii 


Hid  echQQl  if^A^l^l'i^l^^l^  ^ghci 
tkvoritfl  pnpililf  that  prehLte's  b 

bishopric  (A.  D.  IBS),  Oio  school 


ri    Bis  latin  poeiM  hJb' 
HoUeliieflyitijpomoti 


in  Ulitary  of  Emg  Alfliid,  ot  1 


ofwMohliehiniwlf  te]liUB.IhRt  the  peuple  mlglil 

to  the  cuiturt  of  thfl  DBtiTe  tODgue  fitr  popular  In- 
ptOi  the  d«&7  of  HcholuThip.  the  biug  liinuelf  iM 


ties,  while  he  btaught  to  the  woi'lcuuririiiBinduati?, 

end   meaning,  and  eouud  ^goient   upon  polnU 
needing  lUutmtioil.    His  moit  lm(POItiil  tor-' '- 
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uiotte  PfHilfKrp/ii/e,  ooCl,  for  i 
u  ftnloraJs  of  e*.  Oregnij. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS.  tCHAP.  t 


re  p/  hS.  Gj-eyor^,  by  Weii^w]!  Bioko 

policy  of  calling  fbr^gn  scEloFua  liU 
hicb  miB  tblinwed  hy  oUim  bLngB  dow 


lis  tigllty  ifeinil<«  Bn  hJg  ciileTltorb. 
evive  tba  n^octed  Etji^  of  Lnlja  by  . 


it  is  fiE^Ully  naslaned  to  him, 

;,  Abbot  of  MBlmeBbiaj  {0.  A.  I 
i,  BvxpaniA  BAla,  ArcJiblohop  ol 

la  CoUoqoium  ba  repuMisbed,  besUlea 
1  of  Bishop  Elteiitoia  (A.  D.  flSS-SSlJ. 


3r  AJflal,  by  PUgnmnd,  ArchWabt 
my.  who  biuugbllt  dava  to  A.  D.  31 

nd  of  Ihc  Aiglo-Sasc 


chiooolc^icLil  r 
riliblGsl  tb^o 


obnipHylu 
and  tlSbis  etonB  wilhonl 


BBghlog  eviilence,  or  of  judgmriil  in  Ihe  selK 
rflhefettJ  narreled  "  (Kirah,  Orisftl  nod  J]il 
IT  l*>  £ieIM  iluif  nogai  LkI.  UI-  P-  U13)>    ' 


17  ootlYily Ihii maa teftlo 


of  Peterborough-  The  chief  worka  of 
re  iDniposed  In  IaUd;  while  tbl  lightel 
ta  the  £be^>  adopted  the  huigonge  of 


ooivnl  of  lonmliig  on 
Ih  tlio  Greek  lEUnidE 
10  brighter  TEvJVEIl  in 

fVom  Uie  groit  poe[« 


thttln  of  irreftj^blo  reaooi 


lheConqiiral,UioughEhohsahdped     p  epare 
-,  by  ecndlDg  forth  auch  men  oa  Crlgcna  IW) 

iiy»  hsd  employed  phlloaophLcnl  method  in 

obnen  WEte  Ar^toteliaoa.    The  usw  iMHdllg 
inly  enletell  In  the  Inin  of  Uie  Conqinm.  M 
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Oies  were  a  BiEt  ngatflei.  ntlier  «  poiBIb  lo  the 
grxitluFnlBl  UoLi-eraiUts,  10  wUcb  Ei^lish  iUlJjaeU 
nained  ia   erciit  niunbcia,   eapeciuUi'   Id  fsria. 


-l-AHimAMO  (b.  A,D.  1005,  d.  A.  D.  1060) 


EHf  phon  ol  Oocii.  and  in  IIAV  Ite  ltd 
ff  CiMiterinuT.  iu  pU«B  4^'  tlie  de4i 

I" 


dleLiiigidBli«Ll  prelntH,  only  In 


tfuirii  Omdiim  el  VeOigiia  f  AUosoiiSom 


19.  anil  tUcd  St  BdIokdu, 


ir,  ROHEB  BAOOB  (stm!  A-  D.  12U- 
leroaod  lo  physical  Kioncs,  jrinp* 
of  a  fflirceiec.  vMle  dimly  anUflpat- 
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NOTES  AKD  ILIUSTBATIONS.  [Chap.  I 


UaUry  hoA  alisady  heau  commenced   b 

(A.  D.  IWC-llM).  sad  He  coatimuitioa  ( 

quaroTr  exTHiullnir  tram  A.  H-  1035  to  A^ 
b^EriQbdl^milD^aad  end  RTQ  lost;  ne  km 

lEir  a.  A,  D,  IIISI  wuipilel  a  chnmlile 


lancUugofUejteHUDdHana 


er  4.  D.  ilJi),  alED  a  sorth)'  follower  of  Dedo, 


iQ-ntw  Bluer,  b.  iboui  A.  D.  inn,  d.  A.  D.  isaai, 


0  cvkbnled  Histona  MnJOTy  tl 
iKle,   or  Fhna    UiHariuivn, 


tbe  ReV' Henry  O-  Coxe.  for  tin  EiigUalL 


un  MCBlloul  hialoij,  frjm  Stepheu  1 
(A.  S.  1139-191;),  vbkli  WIS  editei 
Hog,  London,  1^.  Fkpili  Qkk  lu 
corapiled  Uie  CHnu'cte  iff  St.  -JOm 


p'  I^SUFS  Sf-  Sdiutatdt  t 


lulutlolfl  l^t  IHr.  Coily^'i 


h>vebet|«diMI>r«(I.;' 
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Bf  John  of  SaUliuiy  are  tlioruuBia^  inalyzod  in  |  meill,  Bud  cootoinlng  Man 
Biein(raogtJph)rDr.3chiis«cluriiai,I.Hpiie,lSa2.  tempoBij  hJHloiJ'.  His  ovi 
0.  LaHn  PotKy  HUB  oulllvalcd  «  Bn  flBgsiit  ac-  BMnoff"  death  is  mllrbiqd  b, 
oODipltBlmicnl  by  tbe  ■BO  of  leamliie,  u  Luwrenoe    alldrMdng  Mm  ss 


uUized  In  Enrope  b7  Gie  end  of  the  eleve 
It  WM  applied  to  hyDiiiolofty  by  SL 


nofll  dlBLLFf  eared  bj  Ihe  middle  of  tlw 
J  alicadr  Dbafflvcd,  chiefly  in  poeliy, 


)N  (0.  A.  D.  J19! 


UiiiiudD  qiUfiloi^tur,  bo^e  »A 
Deriaum  rBUl>ir,  atit  litfei  to  u 


,)  JEoTAORCdl,  relating  ciilelly  10  thMB 


WM  cMeBr  used  fiir  iilire.  Hpeei»liy  lij  the  BBS, 


cmplojE^  *3bo  for  all  mam 


ele^y.    Hap  also  mote  In  regular  Loljn  verae,  slid 
too,  in  Anglo-Honnaa  poelrj  anil  proBC,  chiefly  uii 


Enali— (3-)  Saitra,  of  V 


ic  »^  if  JnufclerM  of  WAGE  (d.  a 


h  poeliy  1b  of  grent  importune? 
m  It  fljrniflhed  btNlli  flubjecla  ( 

datei  and  the  univcTEBlly  flccoi 


!)T,  ft  iijulH  poem,  X 


11  eotbin,  «t  Kicat   D 
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r'S  Bnti,  or  Chroaa^ofSnlahi,  of 
aOe  of  "  the  En^lab  EnDlDi,"  Sir- 


'^liofHawiifoA,  aoA  Oag  ttf 


IMt  Oapi-,  His  Somm^  lUiiia,  die  .Rinnan  < 

^taH^rtArtkmi  Willi  Ji  Bcquel.  ko  two  porta,  tl 
Boaaaile  TMam  {01  TileUani.  l^cliLefwril 
vnt  Vi-vrsa  uiras  (ulieiu];  mesUanEd) ;  b 


h>  the  gnma  (^fotiiCIt  of 


m.  and  lUeUiuil  U.  (A,  S.  Um-Um).    Ue  II 
(UM)  be  piHBiiud  hie  poetlciil  noiki  (o  Kb 


I  Aogle-^jLipiii  XifuigLi^gc,  Mnell  as 


Tie  laaguago  diei  ou 


he  KBa  u  pileiE  of  SniUr,  n;il[  RediloDC,  on  tbi 
Heveni  (proliihiy Iojcb-  Jr!«W,add  IhatliE com- 
piled biB  work  partly  fiom  a,  book  In  Bngluh  by 


pAlUy  from  one  maile  by  b  Pivneh  olerh^  rnui 
Wue,  aud  ptuenled  Lo  EJeanor,  qaeen  of  Ifei 
IL  UeBHuis^haveverftohavefbllovedoiilyB 
In  tUo  Blozy  of  Pops  Greyly  and  the  EagliBb  bId 


apuaed  fiiim  l/i,a»  Imea  lo  82,250,  partly  ftj  pn 
irjulng,  partly  by  iDBertiji^  Epecthca  and  OIJ 
imposition?,  BUCh  AS  the  Dream  of  Arthur,  vh 


th  tejria  only  oboiit  idaot^.    "  We  And  prc- 
of  Layemou's  poem  tbe  spirit  BudBtyle  of  the  oarliel 
in  of  bnttlee  vitiumt  1ieEii£  reminded  of  tbe 

1,  "A  foreign  Bcliolar  and  poet  (anindlvl((), 
both  iu   Aoglo-fioxen  and  goandinaviau 

loment  feiiiinding  tlie  reader  of  [he  splendid 
ilo^y  of  Auftlo-finxon  veree.    It  mny  aleo  he 

[in^Kgc.  since  it  eervBa  to  eonvi^  to  ns,  bi  in 
piobabUlty,  tlio  current  epeiN^  Qf  tile  writer'!  Ilrae.'' 


LoyaiDOD  ueci  tiie  Icluili^d  dovice  of  OBBonwte 
the  coniruTreDce  of  ByltahleD  eontniniug  tl 
owcl.    The  fh^raing  cou^etl  Art  fbunilf 
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CHAr.  I.]  OLD  ENGLISH 

of  five  Uld  iix  being  Oie  uuret  frequeut-  The  Im- 
porLant  Hearing  of  LnjailiQTi'a  dkJect  ou  Hie  histoid 
rf  the  ftmuJIon  of  Hu!  EngU*  topiaje  "  (""y 


LITERATURE. 


AuchoiiteB.  <^  ff.  J^uu}  A  code  of  monastie  f veceplap 


1  eyUnble.  Hod  enUrelj 


ioilh-»tt(pHh»pBn«r] 


only  exMa  In  one  US.  (in  (he  BodleiBa  LIbnuy). 
KUdi  ia  thouEhl  to  be  the  sutogBlpli;  its  ' 

LerofUiulanBuagl^Dnd  the  re£uJlLt  llLytEiiu 


rorke   lD  Btud^^Sition   IMI  hni 

il'K^,  in  Hid  Rtilii^«  JiOi^ve,  QitAi- 
4  Abnf  (« t  Ae  Atdy,  pmded  by  Sir  Th0IULt9 


diBtingiEiflli 
goine  r^eoid  ttie  I 


liie  ^lle  of  OM  SugJah. 

I  dUcuiKd  byMBrghCtilgli 
ne  divi^ng  Ibg  lira  penodh 


lie  second  p&it  only  luu  been  yub- 
edilLont  of  Robert  of  Gloucester 
^  The  work  ji  erldentlf  «i  imU^' 
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NOTES  ANV  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


[n  rhynied  octoajilablc  i 


j(i,y1^<U4j,BtJeaBtunaiieth««duoi 


■Aiiih  WailUD  placed  ImRire  Ihe  idgn  of  Hour)'  n 


ed  fin  by  the  nt&ai\!l  of  >tg 
iQd  the  later  AnglD-Soion 


Wr^hl,  BioipapMa  flrilnnnfci 

^#  AngtO'Sonpint   Pe'iod, 

BfU^ace  B/Anciaa  SaffUih  Paelrs.  Bra  puDluuea 

la  17M !  Warton,  JSUors  ri/RKglith  Foelrg,  ITH, 

-■    -  ■      -  -       -     ■      •    .,   Lond.  IMIt  Tyr. 


Cunlnturs  JiiJw.  Willi  Pi 

tcbel-l  lie  Stnulle,  1T3S;  Htlaon, 


fiit*iird  Oeur  di  Om,  m 


,    Uanh.  Orfff'i  wuf  Ifittorf-  q/"  fAj  £hv'«'>  ^^b*- 
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TBB  AOE  OF  CHAUCER. 


THE   A.GE   OF   CHAUCER.      A.  D.  1350  — A  0.1400. 

i  I.  The  fourteenth  century  a  great  period  of  tranaition  -  Uhaueer,  tlio  t]p<  J 
Ms  age.  i  2.  HU  Uterarj  predeceesorE,  eapecially  Gowbr.  i  3.  InflnEnee  ol 
WlOLiFFB.  H.  CHiucER:  bis  personal  history,  character,  and  appearance 
S  fi  Two  periods  in  his  literary  career,  oorrespondins  to  the  ItomanUe  and 
iimniMance  tendencies.  The  reUgious  element:  his  relations  to  Wicliff^ 
S  6  CriUeal  survey  of  his  works.  Of  the  BomanliG  type  :  —  (1.)  Homama  oj 
the  flow :  (ii.l  Co«rt  of  Lot»  ;  (iii.)  Assimbhj  of  Fo«>l> ;  (iv.)  CiBiAoio  <md 
NigMingale  ,■  (v.)  The  Floieer  and  the  Leaf;  (vi.)  Clui'ucer'i  Dream  ;  (Tii.)  Bokt 
of  the  Duckeise  1  (riii.)  House  of  Famfl.  Of  the  Renaissance  type  .-  (11.)  The 
LeoendeofGoodWimm:  (x.)  IVw'fia  onrf  Cresseide.  f  7.  TheCANTEBnuns 
Taleb-  the  Prologue  and  Portrait  Gallety.  j  8.  Plan  incomplete.  The 
eristingTalesj  their  arrangement,  nxetrical  forms,  and  sources.  §9.  Critical 
esamination  of  tlie  chief  Tales,  in  their  two  classes,  serious  and  humorous. 
The  two  prose  Tales,     j  10.  Clianoet's  services  to  the  English  language. 

g  1.  The  fourteenth  century  h  the  most  important  epoch  in  the 
intellectual  history  of  Europe.  It  is  the  point  of  contact  between  two 
wideiv-ditFering  e^as  in  the  social,  religious,  and  political  annah  of  oui 
race ;  the  slack  water  between  the  ebb  of  Feudali-^m  and  Chivalry,  and 
ihe ""  young  flood  "  of  the  Revival  of  Letters  and  the  great  Protestant 
Reformation.  As  in  the  long  bright  nights  of  the  Aictic  summer,  the 
alow  of  the  setting  sun  melt»  imperceptibly  into  the  redness  of  the 
dawning,  so  do  the  last  brilliant  splendors  of  the  feudal  institutions 
and  the  chivalric  literature  transfuse  themselves,  at  this  momentous 
period,  into  the  glories  of  that  great  intellectual  movement  which  has 
(riven  bii  th  to  modern  art,  letters,  and  science  Of  thia  great  ti-ansform- 
ation  the  personal  career,  no  less  than  the  works,  of  the  fii-st  great  Eng- 
lish poet,  Chaucer, -will  furnish  us  with  the  most  exact  type  and  espres- 
sion ;  for,  like  all  men  of  the  highest  order  of  genius,  he  at  once  followed 
and  directed  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  his  age,  and  is  himself  the 
"  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  "  of  the  spirit  of  his  time.  Dante  is  not 
more  emphatically  the  representative  of  the  moral,  religious,  and 
political  ideas  of  Italy,  than  Chaucer  of  English  literature.  He  was, 
ndeed,  an  epitome  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived ;  a  time  when  chivalry, 
»bout  to  perish  forever  as  a  political  institution,  was  giving  forlh  lU 
last  and  most  dazzling  rays,  "  and,  like  the  sun,  looked  larger  at  iU 
setting!  "  whet  the  magnificent  court  of  Edward  HI.  had  earned  u.e 
tplendoroftba  system  to  the  height  of  its  development;  andwhenthe 
victories  of  Slujs,  of  Crecy,  and  Poitiers,  by  exciting  the  national  pride, 
tended  to  consummate  the  fusion  into  one  vigorous  nationality  of  the 
two  elements  which  formed  the  English  people  and  the  English  lan- 
guage.    It  was  these  triumphs  that  gave  to  the  English  character    lu 
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peculiar  inmlarity;  and  made  the  Engliehman,  whether  knight  oi 
jeoman,  regard  himself  as  the  member  of  a  separate  and  superior  race, 
enjoying  a  higher  degree  of  iibertj  and  a  more  solid  material  welfare 
than  existed  among  the  neighboring  continental  monarchies.  The 
literature,  too,  abundant  in  quantity,  if  not  remarkable  for  much  orlgi- 
natitj"  of  form,  was  rapidlj  taking  a  purelj'  English  tone ;  the  rhyming 
chronicles  and  legendarj"  romances  were  either  translated  into,  oi 
iriglnallj  composed  in,  the  vernacular  language. 

g  2.  Thus,  among  fiie  predecessors  of  Chaucer,  tlie  literary  staiB 
that  heralded  the  splendid  dawning  of  our  national  poetry,  Richard 
Rolle,  Laurence  Minot,  and  the  remarkable  satirist  Langlande  in  South 
Britain,  ar.;i  Barbour,  Wyntoun,  and  Blind  Harry  in  Scotland,  all  show 
evident  traces  of  a  purely  English  spirit.*  The  immediate  poetical 
predeceEBor  of  Chaucer,  however,  was  undeniably  Gower,  whose 
interminable  productions,  half  moral,  half  narrative,  and  with  a  con- 
niderable  infusion  of  the  scholastic  theology  of  the  day,  though  they 
certainly  will  terrify  a  modem  reader  by  their  tiresome  monotony  and 
the  absence  of  originality,  rendered  inestimable  services  to  the  infaii 
literature,  by  giving  regularity,  polish,  and  harmony  to  the  language, 
Indeed,  the  style  and  diction  of  Gower  is  surprisingly  free  from  difficult 
and  obsolete  expressions ;  his  versification  is  extremely  regular,  and  he 
runs  on  in  a  full  and  flowing,  if  commonplace  and  unpoetical,  stream 
of  disquisition.  It  is  very  curious,  as  an  example  of  the  contemporary 
existence  of  the  French,  the  Latin,  and  the  vernacular  literature  at  this 
period  in  England,  that  the  three  parts  of  GnDwei-'s  immense  work 
should  have  been  composed  in  three  different  languages :  the  Vox  Cta- 
mantis  in  Latin,  the  Speculum  Medilaniis  in  Norman-French,  and  the 
Coafessio  Amantia  in  English-f 

%  3,  In  endeavoring  to  form  an  idea  of  the  intellectual  situation  of 
England  in  the  fourteenth  century,  we  must  by  no  means  leave  out  of 
the  account  the  vast  influence  exerted  by  the  preaching  of  WiclifFe,  and 
the  mortal  blow  struck  by  him  against  the  foundations  of  Catholic 
supremacy  in  England.  This,  together  with  the  general  hostility 
excited  by  the  intolerable  corruptions  of  the  monastic  orders,  which 
had  gradually  invaded  the  rights,  the  functions,  and  the  possessions  of 
the  far  more  practicall  -/-useful  working  or  parochial  clergy,  still  furthei 
intensified  that  inqi-img  spirit  which  prompted  the  people  to  refus* 
obedience  to  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  authority  of  the  Roman 
See,  and  paved  the  way  for  an  ultimate  rejection  of  the  Papal  yoke. 
Much  influence  must  also  be  attributed  to  Wicliffe's  translation  of  th« 
Bible  into  tl:ii  English  language,  andto  the  gradual  employment  of  thai 
Idioni  in  the  iervices  of  the  church,  towards  the  perfecting  and  regu- 
iilling  of  the  English  language ;  an  influence  similar  in  kind  to  the 
settlement  of  the  German  language  by  Luther's  version  of  the  sam* 
holy  book,  though,  perhaps,  less  powerful  in  degree;  for  in  the  latter  cas« 

•  For  an  account  of  Chaucer's  prpdeeeesotB,  see  Notes  and  IlluatrationB  (A) 
t  For  a  fuller  account  of  Gower,  see  Notes  and  Illuatratioiie  (B}, 
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the  reading  class  in  Germany  must  hat  s  been  more  numerous  than  in 
the  England  of  the  fourteenth  century." 

§  4.  Geobprey  Chaucer  was  bora  in  1328,  and  his  long  and  acUva 
life  extended  till  the  2Sth  of  October,  1400.  Consequently  the  poet's 
career  almost  coincides,  in  its  commencement,  with  the  splendid  admic- 
istration  of  Edward  III. ;  and  comprehends  also  the  short  and  disastrous 
reign  of  Richard  JI.,  whose  assassination  preceded  the  poet's  death  by 
only  a  few  months.  In  the  brilliant  court  of  Edward,  in  the  gay  and 
fejitastic  tourney,  as  well  as  in  the  sterner  contests  of  actual  warfare, 
the  poet  appears  to  have  plajed  no  insignificant  part.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  sprung  of  wealthy,  though  uot  illustrious  parentage,  and 
must  have  been  of  gentle  blood;  his  surname,  which  is  the  French 
CAoBSiief,  evidently  pointing  at  a  continental  —  at  that  period  equiv- 
alent, in  a  certain  degree,  to  an  aristocratic  —  origin.  Besides  this,  we 
have  distinct  proof,  not  only  in  the  fact  of  his  having  been  "  armed  a 
knight"  (which  is  shown  by  his  evidence  in  the  disputed  cause  of  the 
Scrope  and  Grosvenor  arms),  but  also  in  the  honorable  posts  which  he 
held,  that  Chaucer  must  have  belonged  to  the  higher  sphere  of  society 
His  marriage,  too,  with  Philippa  de  Roet,  a  lady  of  Poitevin  birth, 
the  daughter  of  a  knight,  and  one  of  the  maids  of  iionor  in  attendance 
upon  Queen  Philippa,  would  still   further  tend  to  confirm   this  sup- 

Tliough  but  little  credit  is  due  to  the  details  set  forth  in  the  ordinary 

biographies  of  the  poet,  I  will  condense  into  a  rapid  sketch  such  as  are 

be  testabl   hed    for  every  trait  is  interesting  that  helps  us  to  realize 

the   nd     dual  ex   tence  of  so  illustrious  a  man. 

The    n  cnpl  on  upon  his  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  still 

X  t  tl  ougl  tl  e  recumbent  Gothic  statue  of  the  poet,  originally  a 
port  t  1  a  be  ome  unhappily  so  defaced  that  even  the  details  of  the 
d  a         o    I  nger  distinguishable,  fises  the  period  of  his  birth  in 

3j8  and  tl  at  of  his  death  in  1400.  This  tomb,  however,  was  not 
erected  till  1556,  hy  Mr.  Nicholas  Brigham,  probably  an  admirer  of  his 
genius.  Chaucer  calls  himself  a  ionrfesi^ii  or  ii?«i£e»e»- in  the  Testa- 
ment of  Love.  In  his  Court  of  Love  he  speaks  of  himself  under  the 
name  and  character  of  "Philogenet  — o/"  Camiwif^,  Clerk; "  but  tliis 
hai-dly  proves  that  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  According  to  an 
authentic  record,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  1359  by  the  French  xX  the 
siege  3f  Rhetiers,  and  being  i-ansomed,  according  to  the  custom  of  those 
timeS;  was  enabled  to  return  to  England,  in  1360. 

His  marriage  with  Philippa  de  Roet,  which  took  place  in  1367,  may 
have  brought  him  more  under  the  notice  of  the  court :  for  in  1367  we 
find  him  named  one  of  the  "valets  of  the  king's  chamber,"  and  writs 
are  addressed  to  him  under  the  then  honorable  designation  "  dilectus 
valettUB  noster."  His  official  car?2r  appears  to  have  been  active  and 
even  diiitinguished !  he  enjoyed  auring  a  long  period  various  profitable 
officeb  connected  with  the  customs,  having  been  comptroller  of  the 

•  l^or  Ml  account  uf  WicliSe  and  his  school,  see  Notes  and  Ulmttatioa*  (OS- 
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important  revenue  arising  from  the  large  importation  of  Bordeaux  and 
Gascon  wines  into  tiie  port  of  London;  and  he  seems  also  to  haw 
been  occasionally  employed  in  diplomatic  negotiations.  Thus,  he  was 
joined  with  two  citizens  of  Genoa  in  a  commission  to  Italy  in  1373,  on 
which  occasion  he  is  supposed  to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Pf'j^rch,  then  the  most  illustrious  man  of  letters  in  Europe.  Partlj 
in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  Philippa  de  Roet,  whose  sister, 
Catherine  Swynford,  was  first  the  mistress  and  afterwards  the  wife  of 
ycrhn  of  Gaunt,  and  partly  perhaps  from  sharing  in  some  of  the  political 
Itid  religious  opinions  of  that  powerful  prince,  Chaucer  was  identified 
to  a  considerable  degree  both  with  the  household  and  party  of  the 
duke  of  Lancaster;  and  the  death  of  the  duchess  Blanche  in  1369  ia 
believed  to  have  suggested  to  him  the  subject  of  his  Boke  of  the 
Dackesse,  and  the  Complaynte  of  the  Blache  Knyght.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  particulars  of  his  life  was  his  election  as  representative  for 
Kent  in  the  parliament  of  1386,  which  was  dissolved  in  December  of 
the  same  year. 

The  year  1383  was  the  signal  for  1  great  and  unfavorable  change  it 
the  poet's  fortunes.  In  consequence  of  the  active  part  taken  by  him  in 
the  struggle  between  the  court  and  the  city  of  London,  on  occasion  of 
the  re-election  of  John  of  Northampton  to  the  mayoraitj-,  Chaucer  fell 
into  disgrace  and  difSculty,  and  was  exposed  to  serious  persecution, 
and  even  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  whence  he  is  said  to  have  attained 
his  liberation  only  on  condition  of  accusing  and  denouncing  his  aeso- 
ciates.  This  imprisonment  lasted  three  years;  and  in.  addition  to 
heavy  fines  and  the  loss  of  his  offices,  the  poet  underwent  a  severe 
domestic  calamity  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1387,  The  catastrophe 
in  his  affairs  to  which  we  have  alluded  was,  however,  followed  by  a 
partial  restoration  to  favor;  for  in  1390  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
clerk  of  the  king's  works,  which  he  held  for  only  about  a  year;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  though  his  pecuniary  circumstances 
must  have  been,  during  a  great  part  of  his  life,  proportionable  to  the 
position  he  occupied  in  the  state  and  in  society,  his  last  days  were 
more  or  less  clouded  by  embaiTassment.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  are 
obliged  to  abandon  the  supposition,  founded  on  insufficient  evidence, 
of  his  having  resided,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  at  Donnington 
Castle.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  close  of  his  career  was  passed  at 
Woodstock,  where  a  house  was  long  shown  as  having  been  the  poet's 
residence.  His  death  took  place  at  Westminster,  and  the  house  in 
►h.ich  this  event  occuiTed  was  afterwards  removed  to  make  room  foi 
'JlC  chapel  of  Henry  VII. 

If  we  may  judge  from  an  ancient  and  probably  authentic  portrait 
of  Chaucer,  attributed  to  his  contemporary  and  fellow-poet,  Occleve, 
as  well  as  from  a  curious  and  beautiful  miniature  introduced,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  those  times,  into  one  of  the  most  valuable  manu- 
script copies  of  his  works,  our  great  poet  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  pleasing  and  acute,  though  somewhat  meditative  and  abstracted 
aring  a  long  beard;  and   he  seems   to  have  becora* 
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lomewhat  corpulent  towards  Ihe  en  J  of  his  life,  at  whicft  time  the  Can- 
lereury  Tales  were  written.  These  peculiarities  of  pereonal  appear- 
ance as  well  as  some  others,  f,iving  indications  of  nis  manners  and 
character,  are  also  alluded  to  by  the  poet  himself  in  the  Tales  them- 
selves. When  Chaucer  is  in  his  turn  called  upon  by  the  host  of  the 
Taoard,  himself  represented  as  a  "  lai^  man,"  and  a  "  faire  but^ess,' 
tj  contribute  kis  story  to  the  amusement  of  the  pilgrims,  he  is  ralliefl 
by  nonest  Harry  Bailey  on  his  corpulency,  as  well  as  on  his  ttudtoi" 
iiH.<<  obslracted  air :  — 

"What  man  ai-t  lhou>"  quod  he, 
"Thou  lolteat  ns  thou  woMest  fynde  an  hare : 
For  ever  on  the  ground  I  sa  the  staio. 
Approach  noi'e,  and  loke  merrily. 
Now  ware  you,  sires,  and  let  this  man  have  spaoB, 
He  in  the  wast  is  shape  as  wel  aa  I : 
This  were  a  popet  in  an  arm  to  embrace. 
For  any  womman,  smal  and  fait  of  face. 
He  semelli  elvisch  by  his  countenance, 
For  unto  no  wight  doth  he  daliaunoc." 
The  good-nature  with  which  the  poet  receives  these  jokes,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  he  commences  a  new  story     I        i  ncourteously 
;ut  short,  all  seem  to  point  to  the  gentlemanly  and  bl    q     1  t         f 

in  accomplished  man  of  the  world. 

§  S.  The  literary  and  intellectual  career  of  Ch     ce  t     J     d 

itself  naturally  into  two  periods,  closely  corresp     d    g       th  th    tw 
great  social  and  political  tendencies  which  meet        Ji     f       t        1 
tury.    The  earlier  productions  of  Chaucer  bear  tl      t  nip      d   1         t 
of  the  Chivalric,  his  later  and  more  original  ere  t  f  Ih    R 

sance  literature.     It  is  more  than  probable  th  t  th     p     f  t    t 

Italy,  tlien   the  fountain  and  centre  of  the  gre  t  it     aij  It 

brought  him  into  contact  with  tlie  works  and  the  m      by  wh  =e         m 
pie  the  change  in  the  taste  of  Europe  was  brought    b     t     D     t      t 
[rue,  died  before  the  birth  of  Chaucer;  and  tho  gh  h         fi 
poet,  a  theologian,  and  a  metaphysician,  may  not  j  1 1         f  !ly  re     h  d 
England,  yc^  Chaucer  must  have  fallen  under  it  i  d  gr         Th  re 

is  a  third  element  in  the  character  of  Chaucer's  writings,  besides  the 
imitation  of  the  decaying  Romance  and  the  rising  Renaissance  litera- 
(ure,  which  must  be  taken  into  account  by  all  who  would  form  a  true 
conception  of  his  intellect;  and  this  is  the  religious  element.  II  is 
difScult  to  ascertain  how  far  the  poet  sympathized  with  the  bold  di>c 
triiiea  of  Wicliffe,  who,  like  himself,  was  favored  and  protected  ^i 
John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  It  is,  however,  probable, 
tl>at  though  he  sympathized  —  as  is  shown  by  a  thousand  satirical 
aassages  in  his  poems  —with  Wicliffe'a  hostility  to  the  monastic  orders 
»nd  abhorrence  of  tha  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  and  the  haughty 
clfunii  ?*■  uapal  supremacy,  the  poet  did  not  share  in  the  theological 
opinions  of  the  reformer,  then  regarded  as  a  dangerous  heresiarch. 
Chaucer  probably  remained  faithful  to  the  creed  of  Catholicism,  whiU 
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altacking  vrith  irresistible  satire  the  abuses  of  the  Catholic  ecclesiaatii  al 
administration.  How  intense  that  satire  is,  maj  be  gathered  from  tlie 
contemptible  and  odious  traits  which  he  has  lavished  on  nearly  all  hii 
portraits  of  monastic  personages  in  the  Canterhuty  Tales;  and  nol 
less  clearly  from  the  strong  contrast  he  has  made  between  the  sloth, 
sensua'Uy,  and  trickery  of  these  persons,  and  the  almost  ideal  per- 
fection of  Christian  virtue  which  he  has  associated  with  his  Persounc, 
Uie  onl:  member  of  the  secular  or  parocliial  clergy  he  has  introduced 
into  his  inimitable  gallery.  It  is  by  do  means  to  be  understood  thai 
ti:e  iirincipal  works  of  this  great  man  can  be  ranged  ckronologically 
anu'er  the  two  strongly  marked  categories  just  specified;  or  that  al) 
Uiose  bearing  manifest  traces  of  the  Pravenval  spirit  and  forms  were 
written  previously,  and  those  of  the  Renaissance  or  Italian  type  sub- 
sequently, to  any  particular  epoch  in  the  poet's  life ;  but  only  that  his 
earlier  productions  bear  a  general  stamp  of  the  one,  and  his  later  of  the 
other  literary  tendency;  while  the  greatest  and  most  original  of  all, 
the  Canterbicry  Tales,  may  be  placed  in  a  class  by  itself, 

§  8.  A  brief  critical  examination  of  Chaucer's  works  may  serve  to 
point  out,  however  ipiperfectly,  the  boundless  stores  of  imagination  and 
pathos,  of  wisdom  and  of  wit,  which  the  father  of  English  poetry  has 
embodied  ia  language  that  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  seldom 
equalled,  for  harmony,  variety,  and  picUiresqueness.  I  shall  reserve  to 
the  last  the  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  On  a 
rough  general  inspection  of  the  longer  works  which  compose  the  rather 
voluminous  collection  of  Chaucer's  poetry,  it  will  be  found  that  about 
eight  of  them  are  to  be  ascribed  to  a  direct  or  indirect  imitation  of 
purely  Romance  models, -while  three  fall  naturally  under  the  category 
of  the  Italian  or  Renaissance  type.  Of  the  former  class  the  principal  are 
(he  Romauni  of  the  Rose,  the  Court  of  Love,  the  Assembly  of  Fo-ails, 
the  Cucko-Bi  and  the  Nightingale,  the  FloToer  and  the  Leaf,  Chaucer's 
Dream,  the  Boke  of  the  Duckesse,  and  the  House  of  Fame.  Under  the 
latter  we  must  range  the  Legend  of  Good  Women,  TroHtis  and  Creseide, 
Aneiyda  and  Arcyte,  and  above  all  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

(i.)  The  Romaunt  of  the  Hose  is  a  translation  of  the  famous  French 
allegory  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,  which  forms  the  earliest  monument  of 
French  literature  ia  the  thirteeoth  century.  The  original  is  of  inordinate 
length,  containing,  even  in  the  unfinished  state  ia  which  it  was  left, 
2i,(no  verses,  and  it  consists  of  two  distinct  portions,  the  work  of  two 
i-ery  different  hands.  It  was  begun  by  Guillaume  de  Lorris,  who  com- 
plete; about  5000  lines,  and  was  continued  after  his  deatli  by  the  wiltj 
Jiid  sarcastic  Jean  de  Meun;  the  former  of  these  autiiors  died  in  1260, 
ind  the  latter  probably  about  1318,  which  will  make  him  nearly  tJ,* 
contemporary  of  Dante.  The  portion  composed  by  Lorris  has  great 
poetical  merit,  much  invention  of  incident,  vivid  character-painting, 
and  picturesque  description;  the  allegorical  coloring  of  the  whole, 
though  wire-drawn  and  tedious  to  our  modem  taste,  was  then  highly 
udmired,  and  gave  the  (ale  immense  popularity.  The  continuation  by 
Meun,  though  following  up  the  allegory,  diverges  into  a  mudl  more 
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Bntirical  spirit,  and  abounds  in  what  wcie  then  regarded  as  most  auda- 
cious attacks  on  religion,  social  order,  the  court,  and  female  reputation. 
Even  at  this  distance  of  time  it  is  imposEible  not  to  admire  the  bold- 
ness, the  vivacity,  and  the  severity  of  the  satire.  According  to  the 
almost  universal  practice  of  the  old  Romance  poets,  the  story  is  put 
into  the  form  of  a  dream  or  vision ;  and  the  principal  allegoric  pereon- 
ages  introduced,  aa  Hate,  Felony,  Avarice,  Sorrow,  Elde,  Pope-Holy, 
I'overty,  Idleness,  &c.,  are  of  the  same  kind  as  usually  figui'e  in  thv 
.  poetical  nairative;  of  the  age.  Lover,  tlie  hero,  is  alternately  aidii J 
and  obstructeu  in  his  undertaliings,  the  principal  of  which  is  tliat  of 
culling  the  enclianted  rose  which  gives  its  name  to  the  poem,  by  a 
multitude  of  beneficent  or  malignant  personages,  such  as  Bel-Accueii, 
FauK-Seniblant,  Danger,  Male-Bouche,  and  Constrained -Abstinence. 
Clifiucet's  tianalation,  which  is  in  the  octosyllabic  Trouvere  measure 
of  the  original,  and  consists  of  I'ov)  verses,  comprehends  the  whole  of 
the  portion  written  by  Lorris,  together  with  about  a  sixth  part  of 
Miun's  continuation;  the  portions  omitted  having  eithe»  never  been 
iianslated  by  the  English  poet  in  consequence  of  his  dislike  of  the 
immoral  and  an ti- religious  tendency  of  which  they  were  accused,  01 
left  out  by  tlie  copyist  from  the  early  English  manuscripts.  The  trans- 
lation gives  incessant  proof  of  Chaucer's  remarkable  ear  for  metrical 
harmony,  and  also  of  his  picturesque  imagination ;  for  though  in  many 
places  he  has  followed  his  original  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  he  not 
unfrequeatiy  adds  vigorous  touches  of  his  own.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
the  description  of  the  Palace  of  Elde,  a  comparison  between  the  original 
and  the  trauElation  will  show  us  a  ^  fand  image  entirely  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  English  poet ;  — 

Travail  et  Douleur  la  hcrbergent,        With  liii  Labour  and  Travailc 
MoiB  lis  la  tient  et  enfergent.  Logged  ben  with  Sorwe  and  Woo, 

Et  t[int  la  batent  ct  tormentent.  That  aesev  out  of  Lir  court  goo. 

Que  mort  prochaine  U  pr^sentent.      Peyne  andUistresse,  Sj'kenesse  and  Ire, 
And  Malencoly,  that  angry  sire, 
Ben  of  hii  paleys  aenatourea ; 
Oronyngand  Grucchynghir  herbejeoum, 
The  day  and  nyght,  hit  to  turmei  ,t, 
And  tellen  hir,  erliche  and  late. 
That  Det^  stondith  armed  at  liir  gate. 

tii.)  The  Court  of  Love  is  a  woik  bearing,  both  in  its  form  and 
Ipiiit,  strong  traces  of  that  amorous  and  allegorical  mysticism  which 
runs  through  all  the  Provencal  poetry,  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
developed  into  substantive  institutions  in  the  Cours  d'Amoi.r  of 
Picardy  and  Languedoc,  whose  arrSts  lorra  such  a  curious  example  of 
Ihe  refining  scholaslic  subtleties  of  mediieval  theology  transferred  to 
the  fashions  of  chi\alric  society.  It  is  written  in  stanzas  of  seven 
^nes,  each  line  being  of  ten  syllables;  the  first  and  third  rhyming 
together,  as  do  the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth,  and  again  the  sixth  anil 
seventh.     It  is  written   in   tlie  name  of  "Philogenet  of  Cf.mbridge," 
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clerk  (.or  student),  who  is  directed  by  Mercury  :o  appear  at  the  Court 
of  Venus.  The  above  designation  has  induced  some  critira  to  suppose 
that  the  poet  meant  under  it  to  ind'  f  1  "  If  d  h  C  awn  from 
it  a  most  unfounded  supposition  tl    t  Ch  Id     t  d    d   at  Cam 

bridge.    The  poet  proceeds  to  gii        d         j  F  th    L     tie  of  Love, 

whei-e  Admetus  and  Alcestis  pre    d  k    g       d  q  Philogeni>l 

is  then  conducted  by  Philobone  t  th  T  rapl  h  h  ees  Venui 
and  Cupid,  and  where  the  oatli     f     U  d     b  d    nee  lo  'i.t 

Iffcnty  commandments  of  Love  dm  te  d  t  th  f  hful.  tlu. 
I^eti  is  then  presented  to  the  Lad    R        i       tl  wh  t  ict  accord- 

ance with  Provencal  poetical  cust  m   h    h      b  moured  in  s 

dream.     We   then  have  a  descript  f    1  of  whom, 

Golden  and  Leaden  Love,  seem  t  b  b  w  d  f  ti  Eros  and 
.Vnteros  of  the  Platonic  philosophers.  The  most  curious  part  of  the 
poem  is  the  celebration  of  the  grand  festival  of  Love  on  May-day,  when 
an  exact  parody  of  the  Catholic  Matin  service  for  Trinity  Sunday  is 
chanted  by«arious  birds  in  honor  of  the  God  of  Love. 

(iii.)  In  the  Assembly  of  Fowls  we  have  a  poem  not  very  dissimilar 
m  form  and  versification  to  the  preceding.  The  subject  is  a  debate 
carried  on  before  the  Parliament  of  Birds  to  decide  the  claims  of  three 
eagles  for  the  possession  of  a  beautiful  ^/p^Hiei  (female  or  hen)  of  the 
<ame  species,  which  perches  upon  the  wrist  of  Nature.  The  principal 
incidents  of  this  poera  were  probably  borrowed  from  a  fabliau  to  which 
Chaucer  has  alluded  in  another  place,  and  the  popularity  of  which  is 
proved  by  the  existence  of  several  versions  of  the  same  subject,  as  for 
instance,  Hseline  et  Rgiantine,  Le  Jugement  d' Amour,  and  Florenet 
et  Blanckeflor. 

(iv.)  The  Cnckoii!  and  the  Nightingale,  though  of  no  great  length, 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  among  this  class  of  Chaucer's  productions; 
it  describes  a  controversy  between  the  two  birds,  the  former  of  which 
was  among  the  poets  and  aliegorists  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  emblem 
of  profligate  celibacy,  while  the  Nightingale  is  the  type  of  :;onetant 
and  virtuous  conjugal  love.  In  this  poem  we  meet  with  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  that  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  sweetness  of  external  nature, 
and  in  particular  to  the  song  of  birds,  which  was  possessed  by  t'hau'»r 
in  a  higgler  degree,  perhaps,  than  by  anjf  other  poet  in  the  w<  rid  ■  ai 
witiit!ss  th£  following  inimitable  passage :  ~ 

"  There  snt  I  downe  Bmong  the  feiie  Houcea, 
And  sawe  the  birdes  Ciippe  out  of  hir  bouics, 
There  as  they  rested  hem  alls  the  night ; 
They  were  so  joyful  of  tlie  daves  light, 
They  bogan  of  May  for  to  done  honour",B. 

They  eoude  that  sevvico  al  bj  rote  i 
There  was  many  a  lovely  note  I 
Some  Bonge  loud  as  they  had  plained. 
And  some  in  other  mnntier  voice  yfainej, 
And  sunie  !|1  oute  ivitli  the  fiille  t)!rote> 
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They  proyned  hem,  ar^d  maden  hem  right  gay, 
And  daimpeden  and  kjitan  on  the  spray 
And  evermore  livo  and  tn-o  in  fere, 
Right  BO  as  they  had  chosen  hem  to-yere 
In  Feverere  upon  Saint  Valentine's  day. 


And  the  tiveve  that  ] 

[  snt  upon, 

It  made  such  a  noise 

Accordount  with  the 

birdSB  armony. 

Me  thought  it  was  t! 

le  bests  roelody 

That  mighte  ben  yhe 

ard  of  any  man. 

i^ii.)  The  Flower  and  t&e  Leaf  is,  like  tlie  pre:;eding  poeins  \a 
Bllegoij  related  in  the  form  of  a  chivalric  and  pastoral  adventure.  A 
lady,  unable  to  sleep,  wanders  out  into  a  forest  on  a  spring  morning—  ai. 
opening  or  mise  en  scdne  which  often  recurs  in  poems  of  this  age  —  and 
seating  herself  in  a  delicious  arbor,  listens  to  the  alternate  song  of  the 
goldfinch  and  the  nightingale.  Her  reverie  is  suddenly  interrupted  bj 
tiie  approach  of  a  band  of  ladies  clothed  in  white,  and  garlanded  with 
laurel,  agnns-castus,  and  woodbine.  These  accompany  their  queen  in 
singing  a  roundel,  and  are  in  their  turn  interrupted  by  the  souni?  of 
trumpets  and  by  the  appearance  of  nine  armed  knights,  followed  by  a 
splendid  train  of  cavaliers  and  ladies.  These  joust  for  an  hour,  and 
then  advance  to  the  first  company,  and  each  knight  leadf  a  lady  to  a 
laurel  to  which  they  make  an  obeisance.  Anotiier  troop  of  ladies  now 
approach,  habited  in  g  ee  a  d  1  d  by  queen  who  do  reverence  to  a 
tuft  of  flowers,  while  th    1     d  g  b  t  pastoral  song, 

in  honor  of  the  daisj  d  t  1     M    g        t         The  sports  are 

broken  off,  first  by  th    h    t    1  th  wh    h  w   h  11  the  flowers, 

and  afterwards  by  a       1     t    t  rm     f  tl      d  d        n,  in  which  the 

knights  and  ladies        g  p  t  f  lly  d        Id     while  the  white 

company  shelter  the       !  d     th    1         1      Th    q      n  and  ladies  m 

white  then  comfort  and  refresh  the  green  band,  d  th  whole  retire  to 
sup  with  the  pai-ty  of  the  white ;  the  nightingale,  as  they  pass  along, 
flying  down  from  the  laurel  to  perch  upon  the  hand  of  the  white  queen, 
while  the  goldfinch  settles  upon  the  wrist  of  the  leader  of  the  green 
party.  Then  follows  the  explanation  of  tiie  allegory:  the  white  queen 
and  her  party  represent  Chastity;  the  knights  the  Nine  Worthies;  the 
cavaliers  crowned  witii  laurel  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  the 
•'eers  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  to  which  i'..u»- 
trious  order,  then  recently  founded,  the  poet  wished  to  paj  a  ccmpli- 
ment.  The  queen  and  ladies  in  green  represent  Flora  and  the  followed 
of  sloth  and  idleness.  In  general  the  flower  typifies  vain  pleasure,  the 
leaf,  vii-tue  and  industry;  the  former  beii  g  "a  thing  fadingwith  every 
blast,"  while  the  latter  "  abides  with  Uie  root,  notwithstanding  the 
frosts  and  winter  storms."  The  poem  is  written  in  the  seven-lined 
stanza,  and  contains  many  curious  and  beautiful  passages. 

(vi.,  vii.)  The  t^vo  poems  entitled  Chaucer's  Dream,  and  the  Book  oj 
tie  DHcMesi,  tlioiigh  now  found  to  be  separate  and  distinct  works,  wern 
long  confounded  togeUier.    ThU  error  ww  cwsed  by  the  similarity  rf 
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their  stylt  and  versification  (for  tliey  are  botli  written  in  the  octo- 
BvUabic  l^ouvCre  measure,  the  same  as  that  employed  in  the  Hamaaiil 
of  the  Rose),  and  in  some  degree  also  by  the  connection  of  their  sub- 
ject with  John  of  Gaunt,  Cliaucer's  friend  and  patron,  and  the  marriage 
of  that  nobleman  with  Blanclie,  heiress  of  Lancaster.  This  prince, 
then  bearing  the  title  of  Earl  of  Richmond,  was  united  to  his  cousin  in 
'359,  and  the  Duchees  dying  ten  years  after,  John  was  married  a  second 
time,  in  1371,  to  Constance,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  King  trf 
Spain.  Both  poems  are  all_egorical ;  and  allude,  though  aomelime 
rather  obscurely  as  regards  details,  to  the  courtship  of  John  of  Gaunt 
and  his  grief,  under  the  person  of  the  Black  Knight,  at  the  loss  of  his 
first  wife.  There  may  be  traced  in  the  Dream  allusions  to  Chaucer's 
own  courtship  and  marriage  to  which  we  have  referred  in  our  bio- 
or  ph     I     m    k        d  wh   h  t    k  pi         b     t   36 

C       )    r        t         t        d        y  f  b    II      t  d         pU        wth 

1  dhratlpmfth^  f  F  fEtf 

t    If  t      t      p  Ch  p  t  t  It        wr  ttP  th    T  e 

m  ddtlfhbJf-mfd  1 

d       dtkgpt  flTmplfOly  cldwtl! 

asp        t    f  tal  d     d         d         1    mj      d     t  tu        f 

gtptdht  dthH  fR  tl  dth 

pig  pd  1  dth  tl  fwdflpts. 

Th    T  mpl     th     gh  Uy  b  rr  w  d  f    m  th    Mi         j,l  f 

Od       Ibt         ts       htt  dd       mtthtt       g  te 

fpg  tqtywththOth      dtl       f        d^l       thd  -als, 

U    t   tnk  th     poet  yd        tl       11  m      t  d  MSS     f  th    f      - 

tth        ty         dtld         pt  fthtt  fthgtpts 

we  meet  with  a  curious  proof  of  that  mingled  influence  of  alchemical 
and  astrological  theories  perceptible  in  the  science  and  literature  of 
Chaucer's  age.  In  richness  of  fancy  it  far  surpasses  Pope's  imitation, 
The  Temple  of  Fame. 

(is.)  The  Legend  of  Good  Women  is  supposed,  from  many  circum- 
stances, to  have  been  one  of  the  latest  of  Chaucer's  compositions,  and 
to  have  been  written  as  a  kind  of  amende  honorable  or  recantation  for 
his  unfavorable  pictures  of  female  character;  and  in  particular  for  hia 
■laving,  by  translating  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  to  a  certain  degree  idenli 
Bed  himself  with  Jean  de  Meun's  bitter  sarcasms  on  the  sex.  Though 
the  matter  is  closely  translated,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  Heroidei 
?f  Ovid,  the  coloring  given  to  the  stories  is  entirely  Catholic  anfl 
Inediseval.  Tlie  misfortunes  of  celebrated  heroines  of  ancient  ctoij 
Bte  related  in  the  manner  of  the  Legends  of  the  Saints,  and  Didj, 
Cleopatra,  and  Medea  are  regarded  aa  the  Martyrs  of  Saint  Venus  and 
Saint  Cupid,  The  poef  s  original  intention  was  to  compose  the  legends 
3f  nineteen  celebrated  victims  of  the  tender  passion ;  but  tlie  work 
having  been  left  incomplete,  we  possess  only  those  of  Cleopatra, 
Thisbe,  Dido,  Hypsipyle,  Medea,  Lucretia,  Ariadne,  Philomela,  and 
Pbillis.  The  poem  is  in  ten-syllable  heroic  couplels,  the  rhymed  herok 
measure,  and  exhibits  a  consummate  maste.'r  over  the  resources  of  the 
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Snglish  language  and  prosody,  and  many  striking  paBiiageB  of  -luscrip- 
tioii  interpolated  bj  Chauter.  A  few  droll  anachronisms  also  a-.aj  be 
noted,  as  the  introduction  of  cannon  at  the  Battle  of  Actium. 

(x.)  The  poem  which  the  generationa  contemporary  with,  or  suc- 
ceeding to,  the  age  of  Chancer  placed  nearest  to  the  level  of  the  Can- 
terbury Tales,  was  unquestionably  the  Troilns  and  Cresetde  ;  and  this 
judgment  will  be  confirmed  bj  a  comparison  of  the  two  works;  though 
[he  wonderful  variety  and  humor  of  the  Tales  has  tended  to  throw  into 
the  shade,  for  modem  readers,  the  graver  beauties  of  the  poem  we  are 
now  about  to  esamine.  The  source  from  which  Chaucer  drew  hi", 
materlala  for  this  work  was  indubitably  Boccaccio's  poem  entitled  File" 
trato.  The  story  itself,  which  wbb  extremely  popular  in  the  Middle 
Ages  (and  its  popularity  continued  down  to  tlie  time  of  Elizabeth,, 
■  Shakespeare  himself  having  dramatized  it),  has  been  traced  to  Guida 
i\  Colonna,  and  to  the  mysterious  book  entitled  Troche  of  the  equally 
aiysterious  author  Lollius,  so  often  quoted  in  Chaucer's  age,  and 
■espectiHg  whom  all  is  obscure  and  enigmatical.  Some  of  the  names 
ind  personages  of  the  story,  as  Cryseida  (Chryseis),  Troilus,  Pandariis, 
Oiomede,  and  Priam,  fire  obviously  borrowed  from  the  Iliad;  but 
heir  relative  positions  and  personality  have  been  most  strangely 
Jtered ;  and  the  principal  action  of  the  poem,  being  the  passionate 
wve  of  Troilus  for  his  cousin,  her  ultimate  infidelity,  the  immoral 
Aubserviency  of  Pandarus,  all  of  which  became  proverbial  in  conse- 
quence of  the  popularity  of  this  tale,  — all  details,  in  short,  bear  the 
stamp  of  medieval  society,  and  have  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
incidents  and  feelings  of  the  heroic  age,  a  period  when  the  female  sex 
was  treated  as  it  is  now  in  Eastern  countries,  and  when  consequently 
Ihit  sentiment  which  we  cill  chivalric  or  romantic  love  could  have 
had  no  existence  Chaucer  his  lieque  tlj  dh  d  t  tl  t  t  f  the 
Filosfrato    and  has  adopted  the  mus  cal        d  fl  It  1  tania 

Dt'ieienlnes  but  m  tlie  conduct  of  h  t  y!  I  1  w  him- 
self fir  supe  or  to  h  s  or  gmal  the  1-1  fT  I  P  darus, 
andCre  ede  m  tie -Fi/os//«/  contra  t  y  f  blj  h  the 
puie  noble  and  idcil  per  onages  of  th  E  I  1  p  t  wh  ality, 
■.ndeed,  is  iar  h  gher  -ind  more  refined  tl  th  t  f  h  g  t  Floren- 
tine contemporary.  I  may  remark  in  CO  I  tl  t  th  be  utifui 
poem  is  of  great  length,  nearly  equal  i  th  p  t  t  th  jE  d  of 
Virgil,  and  that  it  abounds  in  charming  d  pt  q  t  traits 
',if  character,  and  in  incidents  which,  tl  gh  mpl  d  t  1,  an- 
iHvnlved  and  developed  with  great  inge      ty 

§  7.  Chaucer's  greatest  and  most  or  gi  i  w  k  b  j  d  11  com- 
parison, the  Canterbury  Tales.  It  is  i  th  th  t  h  h  p  ^  d  fortli 
(II  inexhaustible  abundf.nce  all  his 


dor,  and  knowledge  of  iiumanity :  it 

i    tl 

■wh    h  w  II  pi 

h  m,  till 

the  remotest  posterity,  in  the  fir«t  r 

a  k 

p    t        d    1 

icter- 

painters. 

The  exact  portraiture  of  the  manne 

r«  1 

<m            dh  bt 

f   jciety 

i»  a  remote  ag*  could  not  fail,  even 

if 

t  d  by           f 

hand, 
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to  possess  deep  Interest;  as  we  may  judge  fror:  the  aviditj  with  ivhich 
we  TOUtemplate  such  traits  of  real  life  as  ate  laboriously  dug  up  bv  Mie 
patient  curioBity  ol'  the  antiquary  from  the  dust  and  rubbish  of  bygone 
days.  IIow  great  then  s  our  delight  when  the  magic  force  of  a  greal 
poet  evokes  a  whole  e  es  of  our  ancestors  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
making  them  pass  befo  e  u  in  their  habit  as  they  lived,'  acting, 
speaking,  and  ieel  ng  n  a  manner  invariably  true  to  general  nature 
and  stamped  w  th  all  the  nd  viduality  of  Shakespeare  or  Hioliere 
The  plan  of  tl  e  CaaUrbu  y  Tales  is  singularly  hr.ppy,  enabling  tlif 
poet  to  give  us  fi  t  a  collect  on  of  admirable  daguerreotypes  of  thi 
various  rli^ses  of  English  society,  and  then  to  place  in  the  mouths  of 
lliest  persons  a  seiies  of  sepirate  tales  highly  beautiful  when  i-egai'ded 
as  compositions  and  judged  on  their  own  independent  merits,  bul 
deimng  an  infiniti.Iy  higher  mteiest  and  appropriateness  from  the 
way  in  whidi  they  harmonize  witli  their  respective  narrators.  The 
work  cin  be  divided  into  two  portions  which  are,  however,  skiifulLv 
m  lied  up  and  incorporated  the  first  being  the  general  prologue,  de- 
"Lnbing  the  ocLasion  on  which  the  pilgrims  issemble,  the  por1;raits  of 
the  various  members  of  the  troop,  the  adventures  of  their  journey  and 
their  commentaries  on  the  tales  as  they  are  successively  related :  and 
the  second  the  tales  themselves,  vie\?ed  as  separate  compositions. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  may  be  brieily  sketched  as  follows. 
The  poet  informs  us,  after  giving  a  brief  but  picturesque  description  of 
spring,  that  being  about  to  make  a  pilgrimage  from  London  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas  i  Becket  in  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  he 
passes  the  night  previous  to  his  departure  at  the  hostelry  of  the  Tabard 
in  Southwark,  While  at  the  inn  the  hostelry  is  filled  by  a  crowd  o! 
pilgrims  bound  to  the  same  destination :  — 

"  In  Southwerk  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay, 

Eedy  to  wanden  on  my  pilgrimage 

To  Canterbury  with  fol  devout  corage. 

At  niglit  was  come  into  thiit  hostelria 

Wei  njfne  and  tnenty  in  a  companje  * 

Of  aonilry  folk,  by  aventure  i-falle 

In  febivschipe,  and  pilgryms  were  tliei  nlle, 

That  toward  Canterbury  wolden  rjde." 

The  goodly  company,  assembled  in  a  manner  so  natural  in  those 
riinesof  pilgrimages  and  of  difficult  and  dangerous  roads,  agree  to  travel 
in  a  body;  and  at  supper  the  Host  of  the  Tabard,  a  jolly  and  sociable 
I  ersonage,  proposes  to  accompany  the  party  and  serve  as  a  guide, 
liaving,  as  he  says,  often  travelled  the  road  before;  and  at  the  same 
l^me  suggests  that  they  may  much  enliven  the  tedium  of  their  joumei 
by  relating  stories  as  they  ride.     He  is  to  be  accepted  by  the  whole  , 

society  as  a  kind  of  ji ge  or  moderator,  by  whose  decisions  every  one 

's  to  abide.  As  the  journej  to  Canterbury  occupies  one  day,  and  the 
return  another,  the  plan  of  the  whole  work,  had  Chaucer  compleled  it, 

■  But  in  bis  subsequent  enumeration  (see  next  page)  Chancer  count*  thirti 
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would  have  comprised  the  adventures  on  the  outward  ioiirnej,  the 
ariival  at  Canterbury,  a  description,  in  all  prabability,  of  Uie  apleildiil 
■  '       -B  and  relief 


ppet  at  the  Ta- 


re! ^  dti  C   t    u 

in  th    C  th  d    I  th       t        t    L     d        tl 

ba  d       d  d       1  t  f  th     pi  t      Dip     J      1  ch  would  sepHrate 

as      t      lly       th  y  h  d  bl  d      H      y  B    1  y  p     p  'es  that  endi 

i>il  nm   h     Id     1  t    tw     t  1  h  y      t        d  two  more  on 

d  th  t         th        t  t     h     p    tj     oLondon.bo 


Id  b      dj  d?  d  t 


it  amusing 
a         tf  Hg  or  frame- 
ivo  1,  h    h  "th        P      t        1  t  d         d  th    circumstance? 

and  1  i  1        =•  '■'^*^'  "'^"^   "" 

re  d      ref  d  t     th  t   t    d  t  f       r  great  poet  s 

hagfddhwkp  tipim         t     Canterbury, 

in  h  h  h  h  d  h  m  11  t  k  par  Th  t  1  tl  m  Ives  are  admi- 
rably d  ce  w  th  tl  h  t  f  th  p  as  who  relate 
thm  dtl  k  d  U  twhhthyge  rise  are  no 
le  h  m  d  t  ral  m  f  th  t  ggesting  otbera, 
iu  t  as  Id  h  pp  1 1  f  d  th  matances.  The 
pdgnm  ar  p  f  U  k  d  1  es  f  ty;  and  in  the 
inimitable  description  of  their  manners,  persons,  dress,  horses,  _&c., 
with  which  the  poet  has  introduced  them,  we  behold  a  vast  and  minutf 
portrait  gallery  of  the  social  state  of  England  in  the  fourteen  century. 
Tl,eyare  —  Ci.)A- Knight;  (a.)  A  Squire;  (3.)  A  Yeoman,or  militarj 
retainer  of  the  class  of  the  free  peasants,  who  in  the  quality  of  ai 
archer  was  bound  to  accompany  his  feudal  lord  to  war;  (4.)  A  Prioress, 
a  lady  of  rank,  superior  of  a  nunnery ;  (s,  6,  7,  8.)  A  Nun  and  three 
Priests,  in  attendance  upon  this  lady;  (9.)  A  Monk,  a  person  repre- 
sented as  handsomely  dressed  and  equipped,  and  passionately  fond  of 
hunting  and  good  cheer;  (10.)  A  Friar,  or  Mendicant  Monk;  (11.)  A 
Merchant;  (12.)  A  Clerk,  or  Student  of  the  University  of  Oxford; 
(13.)  A  Serjeant  of  the  Law ;  (14.)  A  Franklin  or  rich  country-gentle- 
man ;  (is,  i6i  17.  i8i  "90  f"™^  wealthy  burgesses  or  tradesmen,  de- 
scribed in  general  but  vigorous  and  chariicteristic  terms;  they  are  A 
Haberdasher,  or  dealer  in  silk  and  cloth,  A  Carpenter,  A  Weaver,  A 
Dyer,  and  A  Tapisser,  or  maker  of  carpets  and  hangings ;  (20.)  A  Cook, 
iir  rather  what  in  old  French  is  called  a  r&tissear,  i.  e.  the  keeper  of  a 
cook's-shop;  (31O  AShipman,themasterofatradingvessel;  (32.)  A 
Doctor  of  Physic;  (13.)  A  Wifeof  Bath,  a  rich  cioth-manufaclurer;  (24.) 
A  Parson,  or  secular  pariah  priest;  (25.)  A  Ploughman,  the  brother  of 
i>e  preceding  personage;  (26.)  A  Miller;  (27.)  A  Manciple,  or  steward 
01  a  college  or  religious  house;  (28.)  A  Reeve,  bailiff  or  intendant  of 
Ibc  estates  of  some  wealthy  landowner ;  (29.)  A  Sompnour,  or  Sumner, 
i.n  ofScer  in  the  then  formidable  ecclesiastical  courts,  whose  duty  was 
to  summon  or  cite  before  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  those  who  had  of- 
fended against  the  canon  laws ;  (30,)  A  Pardoner,  or  ve  idor  of  Indul- 
gences from  Rome.  To  these  thirty  persons  roust  be  added  Chaucep 
himseif,  and  the  Host  of  the  Tal»ir>l,  making  in  all  thirty-two, 
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§  8,  Now,  if  eai:h  of  these  pilgrims  had  related  four  tnlea,  viz.,  twc 
tm  tlie  journey  to  Canteibiirj-,  and  two  on  their  return,  the  work  would 
have  contained  laS  stories,  independently  of  the  subordinate  incidents 
and  conversations.  In  reality,  however,  the  pilgrims  do  not  arrive  al 
Iheir  destination,  and  there  are  many  evidences  of  confusion  in  tlie 
tnles  which  Chaucer  has  given  us,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  thf 
nialerials  were  not  only  incomplete,  but  left  in  an  unaiTanged  state  bi 
llie  poet  The  stories  that  we  possess  are  25  in  number,  and  ar«  dii 
ttibutedas  follows:  The  Knight;  The  Miller;  The  Reeve;  The  Cook 
to  whom  two  tales  are  assigned ;  *  The  Man  of  Law ;  The  Wife  of  Balh  \ 
The  Friar ;  The  Sompnour ;  The  Clerk  of  Oxford ;  The  Merchant ;  The 
Squire,  whose  tale  is  left  unfinished ;  The  Franklin ;  The  Second  Nun ; 
Tlie  Canon's  Yeoman  — a  personage  who  does  not  form  a  part  of  the 
original  company,  but  joins  the  cavalcade  on  the  journey ;  The  Doctor ; 
The  Pardoner ;  The  Shipman ;  The  Prioress ;  Chaucer  himself,  to  whom 
two  tales  are  assigned  in  a  manner  to  which  Isball"  refer  presently; 
The  Monk;  the  Nun's  Priest;  The  Manciple,  and  the  Parson.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  characters  are  left  silent,  while  some  of 
them  relate  more  than  one  story,  and  two  persons  altogether  extraneous 
are  introduced.  These  are  the  Canon  and  his  Yeoman,  who  unexpect- 
edly join  the  cavalcade  during  the  journey;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
this-  episode,  which  was  probably  an  afterthought  of  the  poet,  takes 
place  on  the  journey  to  or  from  Canterbury.  The  Canon,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  an  Alchemist,  half  swindler  and  half  dupe,  is  driven  away 
fron;  the  company  by  shame  at  his  attendant's  indiscreet  disclosures; 
and  the  latter,  remaining  with  the  pilgrims,  relates  a  most  amusing 
story  of  the  viilanous  artifices  of  the  charlatans  who  pretended  to  pos- 
sess the  Great  Arcanum.  The  stories  narrated  by  the  pilgrims  are  ad- 
mirably introduced  by  what  the  author  calls  "prologues,"  consisting 
Either  of  remarks  and  criticisms  on  the  preceding  tale,  and  which  nat- 
urally suggest  what  is  to  follow,  of  tlie  incidents  of  the  journey  itself, 
an  excellent  example  of  which  is  the  drunken  upi-oariousness  of  tiie 
Miller  and  the  Cook,  or  of  the  infinitely  varied  manner  in  which  the 
Host  proposes  and  the  Pilgrims  receive  the  command  to  perform  their 
part  in  contributing  to  the  common  entertainment.  The  Tales  are  all 
in  verse,  with  the  exception  of  two,  that  of  the  Parson,  and  Chaucer's 
second  narrative,  the  allegorical  story  of  Melibieus  and  his  wife  Patience. 
Those  in  verse  exhibit  an  immense  variety  of  metridal  forms,  ranging 
frora  the  regular  heroic  rhymed  couplet,  in  which  the  largest  portion  01 
the  work  is  composed,  as  well  as  the  general  prologue  and  introductions 
to  each  story,  through  a  great  variety  of  stanzas  of  different  lengths 
*tid  arrangement,  down  to  the  short  irregular  octosyllable  verse  of  the 
Trouv^re  Gestours,  and  — in  the  case  of  the  Tale  of  Gamelyn  — the 
•  The  first  is  broken  off  abruptly  almost  nt  the  beginning,  and  the  second  ia 
Djf  some  auspeoted  not  to  he  the  work  ot  Chaucer  at  all,  as  it  is  written  in  a  sljle 
and  versifloation  nnlike  the  rest  of  his  poems,  and  soema  to  belong  to  an  oWei 
and  ruder  period  of  English  literature.  The  Cook's  Talo  of  Gamelyn,  if  inallj 
written  by  Chaucer,  was  perhaps  intended  to  be  related  on  the  journey  home. 
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long  Ionic,  not  syllabic,  measure  of  tlie  old  English  popular  legeid, 
which  ivas  itself  a  relic  of  the  ancient  Sa^toii  metrical  aj-stcni.  All  these 
forms  Chaucer  handles  with  consummate  ense  and  dexterity;  indeed,  it 
may  he  holdly  affirmed  that  no  English  poet  whatever  is  more  exqui- 
sitely melodious  than  he :  and  the  nature  of  the  versification  will  often 
Msist  us  in  tracing  the  sources  from  whence  Chaucer  derived  or  adapted 
Uis  materials.  Of  him  it  maybe  truly  said,  as  MoH^re  alarmed  of  him- 
eelf,  that  "  i!  prenait  son  bien  oi  il  le  trouvait,"  for  he  appears  in  no 
single  demonstrable  instance  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  invent  tht 
intrigue  or  subject-matter  of  any  of  his  stories,  but  to  have  freely  bor- 
rowed them  either  for  the  multitudinous  fabliaux  of  the  Provencal  poets, 
the  legends  of  the  medisevat  chroniclers,  or  the  immense  storehouse  of 
the  Gesta  Romrinoritm,  and  the  rich  treasury  of  the  early  Italian  writers, 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio. 

§  9,  The  Tales  themselves  may  be  roughly  divided  into  the  two  great 
classes  of  serious,  tragrc,  or  pathetic,  and  comic  or  humorous ;  in  both 
styles  Chaucer  has  seldom  been  equalled,  and  assuredly  never  surpassed. 
His  wonderful  power  of  object  and  character-painting,  tlie  incomparable 
conciseness  and  vividness  of  his  descriptions,  the  lofiiness  of  his  senti- 
ment, and  the  intensity  of  his  pathos,  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the 
richness  of  his  humor  and  the  outrageously  droll,  yet  perfectly  natural 
extravagance  of  his  laughable  scenes.  Both  in  the  one  style  and  in  the 
other,  the  peculiar  saiveti  and  sly  infantine  simplicity  of  his  language 
add  a  charm  of  the  subtlest  kind,  the  reality  of  which  is  best  proved  by 
the  evaporation  of  this  delicate  perfume  in  the  process,  so  often  and  so 
unsuccessfully  attempted,  of  modernizing  his  language.  The  finest  of 
the  elevated  and  pathetic  stories  are  the  Knights  Tale  —  the  longest  of 
them  all,  in  which  is  related  the  adventure  of  Palamon  and  Arcite ;  — 
the  Squire's  Tale,  a  wild  haif-Oriental  story  of  love,  chivalry,  and  en- 
chantment, the  action  of  which  goes  on  "  at  Sarray  (Bakhtchi-Sarai)  in 
(he  lond  of  Tartary ; "  the  Man  ofLav/s  Tale,  the  beautiful  and  pathetic 
story  of  Custance ;  the  Prioress's  Tale,  the  charming  legend  of  "  litel 
Hew  of  Lincoln,"  the  Christian  child  murdered  by  the  Jews  for  so  per- 
severingly  singing  his  hymn  to  the  Virgin ;  and  above  all  the  Clerk  of 
Oxford's  Tale,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  pathetic  narration  in  the 
whole  range  of  literature.  This,  the  story  of  Griselda,  the  model  and 
heroine  of  wifely  patience  and  obedience,  is  the  crown  and  pearl  of  all 
the  serious  and  pathetic  narratives,  as  the  Knight's  Tale  is  the  master- 
piece among  the  descriptions  of  love  and  chivalric  magnificence. 

I  win  rapidly  note  the  sources  from  which,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer 
mined  at  present,  Chaucer  derived  the  subjects  of  the  narratives  ahoif 
particularized.  The  Knig&fs  Tale  is  freely  borrowed  from  the  Theseiiia 
of  Boccaccio,  many  of  the  incidents  of  the  latter  being  themselves  taken 
from  the  Thehais  of  Statius.  Though  the  action  and  personages  of  this 
noble  story  are  assigned  to  classical  antiquity,  It  is  needless  to  say  thai 
the  sentiments,  manners,  and  feelings  of  the  persons  introduced  are 
those  of  chivalric  Europe -,  the  "  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  Palamon  and 
Arcite,  being  the  purest  ideal  types  of  the  knightly  character,  and  tlw 
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decision  of  tlteir claims  to  tlie  hand  of  Emilie  bja  combat  in  ciamji  clos, 
an  incident  completely'  alien  from  the  habits  of  the  hEroic  age.  Tha 
Sgaire's  Tale  beara  evident  marks  of  Oriental  origin;  but  whether  it  be 
a  legend  directly  derived  from  Eastern  literature,  or  received  by  Chau- 
cer after  having  filtered  through  a  Romance  version,  is  now  uncertain. 
It  is  equal  to  the  preceding  story  in  splendor  and  variety  of  incidenl 
and  word -painting,  but  far  inferior  in  depth  of  pathos  and  ideal  eleva- 
tion of  (sentiment;  yetitwas  hy  ths  Sgaire's  Ta/e  that  Milton  chaioi-' 
lorized  Cliaucer  in  that  inimitable  passage  of  the  P^nsetoso  where  he 
evokes  the  recollections  of  the  great  poet ;  — 

"  And  call  up  him  that  left  half-told 

The  story  of  Cumbusc^n  bold, 

Of  Cambal,  and  of  Algersife, 

And  tvho  had  Canace  to  nife 

That  owned  the  victuoua  ring  and  glass ; 

And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass 

On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  tide." 
The  Man  of  Law's  Tale  is  taken  with  little  variation  from  Gower's 
voluminous  poem  "  Confessio  Amaniis,"  th^  incidents  of  Gower's  narra- 
tive being  in  their  turn  traceable  to  a  multitude  of  romances,  as  for 
instancethoseof  SMjaj-e,  the  Ciifiiia/i'e>*aa  Cygae,  tha  Soman  de la  Vio- 
lette,  Le  Bone  Florence  de  Rome,  and  the  ineshaustible  Gesta  Roma- 
Korum.  The  character  of  the  noble  but  unhappy  Custance,  beautiful  as 
it  is,  is  idealized  almost  beyond  nature;  and  the  employment  of  the 
Italian  stanza  harmonizes  well  with  the  tender  but  somewhat  enervated 
graces  of  the  narrative.  The  legend  of  the  "  litel  clergion,"  foully  mur- 
dered by  tlie  Jews  at  Lincoln,  and  whose  martyrdom  is  so  miraculously 
.  itested,  was  in  all  probability  founded  on  fact,  at  least  so  far  as  regards 
KOiel  punishment  having  been  inflicted  on  the  Jews  accused  of  such  a 
crime.  An  infinity  of  ballads  were  current  in  England  and  Scotland 
on  this  subject,  and  one  indeed  has  been  preserved  in  Percy's  Reliquei 
of  Ancient  Eaglish  Poetry,  entitled  "  The  Jewes  Daughter."  Moreover 
there  still  ei:ists  a  record  of  the  trial  of  some  Jews  for  the  assassina- 
tion  of  a  Christian  child  at  Lincoln  in  1256,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Though  Chaucer  has  retained  the  principal  incidents  of  the  English 
legend,  he  has  laid  tiie  scene  in  Asia ;  but  many  allusions  to  the  story 
of  Hugh  of  Lincoln  prove  that  the  fundamental  action  is  identically  the 
same.  The  tale  is  exquisitely  tender  and  graceful  in  sentiment,  anil 
GKliibits  preciicly  that  union  of  religious  sentimentality  ^nd  reiinemeiil 
ivbvch  makes  it  so  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  Madame  Eglantine  the 
Prioress. 

The  pedigree  of  the  most  pathetic  of  Chaucer's  stories,  that  of  Patient 
Gri^lda,  narrated  by  the  clerk  of  Oxford,  is  traceable  to  Petrarch,  who 
communicated  the  incidents  to  his  friend  Boccaccio.  The  latter  has 
made  them  the  groundwork  of  one  of  the  novels  of  the  Decameron,  viz., 
the  lotii  and  last  of  the  Tenth  Day;  and  tiiere  is  evidence  that  the 
pathos  of  this  beautiful  story  was  found  to  transgress  the  limits  of  or- 
dinary endurance.    The  eubmiesion  of  Griselda  to  the  ordeaU  imposed 
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upon  her  conjugal  and  mnternal  feelings  by  tlie  diabolical  tj'iannjol 
Ihe  Marquis  of  Saluzzo,  her  husband,  seems  exaggerated  beyond  al- 
the  bounds  of  reality.  Yet  we  should  remember  that  the  very  intensltj 
of  Griselda's  sufferings  is  intended  to  convey  the  highest  sspression  of 
the  inexhaustible  goodness  of  the  female  heiirt. 

The  finest  of  Chaucer's  comic  and  humorous  stories  are  thore  of  the 
Miller,  the  Reeve,  the  Sompnour,  tlie  Canon's  Yeoman,  and  the  Nun's 
PiiesL  Though  all  of  these  are  excellent,  the  three  best  are  the  Miller's, 
Ihe  Reeve's,  and  the  Sompnour's ;  and  among  these  last  it  is  difficult  to 
7,\ve  the  palm  of  drollery,  acute  painting  of  human  nature,  and  exqui- 
site ingenuity  of  incident.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  comic 
stories  turn  upon  events  of  a  kind  which  tlie  refinement  of  modern 
manners  renders  it  impossible  to  analyze;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  society  in  Chaucer's  day,  though  perhaps  not  less  moral  in  reality, 
was  far  more  outspoken  and  simple,  and  permitted  and  enjoyed  allusionK 
which  have  been  proscribed  by  the  rao"  precise  delicacy  of  later  ages. 
The  first  of  these  irresistible  drolleries  is  probably  the  adaptation  to 
English  life  —  for  Uie  scene  is  laid  at  Oxford  —  of  someold  fabliau ;  the 
fieeire's  Tale  may  be  found  in  substance  in  the  6th  novel  of  the  Ninth 
Day  of  the  Decameron :  the  Sompnour's  Tale,  though  probably  fram  a 
mediiEval  source,  has  not  hitherto  been  traced.  The  admirable  wit, 
humor,  and  learning,  with  which  in  the  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tali 
Chaucer  exposes  the  rascalities  of  the  pretenders  to  alchemical  knowl- 
edge, may  have  been  derived  from  his  own  experience  of  the  arts  of 
these  svrfndlera.  The  tale  maybe  compared  with  Eeri  junson's  comedj 
of  the  Alchemist.  The  tale  assigned  to  the  Nun's  Priest  is  an  exceed- 
ingly humorous  apologue  of  the  Cock  and  the  Fox,  in  which,  though 
the  dramatis  fsrsonie  are  animals,  they  are  endowed  with  such  a  droll 
similitude  to  the  human  character,  that  the  reader  enjoys  at  the  same 
time  the  apparently  incompatible  pleasures  of  sympathizing  with  them 
IS  human  beings,  and  laughing  at  their  fantastic  assumption  of  reason 
as  lower  creatures. 

I  have  remarked,  some  pages  bad;,  on  the  circumstance  of  two  of  the 
stories  being  ivritten  in  prose.     It  may  be  not  uninteresting  to  investi- 
gate this  exception.    Wlien  Chaucer  is  applied  to  by  tiie  Host,  he  com- 
mences a  rambling  puerile  romance  of  chivalry,  entitled  the  Rhyme  of 
Sir  Tkopas,  which  promises  to  be  an  interminable  story  of  knight- 
errant  adventures,  combats  with  giants,  dragons,  and  enchanters,  anil 
is  written  in  the  exact  style  and  metre  of  the  Trouv6re  aarrative  poems 
~  t'.ic  only  instance  of  this  versification  being  employed  in  the  Canftr- 
\uty  Tales.     He  goes  on  gallantly  "  in  the  style  his  books  of  chivalry 
had  taught  him,"  and,  like  Don  Quixote,  "  imitatirg,  as  near  as  ha 
w.uld,  their  very  phrase ; "  but  he  is  suddenly  ititermpted,  with  Kianj 
ixpreesions  of  comic  disgust,  by  the  merry  host :  — 
"'No  raor  of  this,  for  Goddes  dignite  ! ' 
Quod  our  Hoste, '  for  thou  malteBt  me 
80  mery  of  thy  verray  lewedneaae. 
That,  al  GO  wisly  Qo&  my  suuU  tileSBe, 
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This  may  wel  be  ryni  doge^el,'  quod  he." 
Theie  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  poet  took  this  ingenious  method  of 
lidiculing  and  caricaturing  the  Romance  poeU'j',  which  had  at  this  time 
reached  the  lowest  point  of  effeteneas  and  commonplace.  Chaucer 
then,  with  great  good-nature  and  a  readiness  which  marks  the  man  of 
'he  world,  offers  to  tell  "a  lite!  thing  in  prose;"  and  comme  aces  the 
wne;  allegorical  tale  of  Meiibieas  and  his  ■wife  Patience,  in  which, 
though  the  matter  is  often  tiresome  enough,  he  shows  himself  as  great 
n  master  of  prose  as  of  poetry.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  an 
terior  to  Hooker,  any  English  prose  so  vigorous,  so  harmonious,  and 
so  free  from  pedantry  and  affectation,  as  that  of  the  great  Father  of 
our  Literature ;  — 

"The  moming-Btarof  Kong,  who  made 
His  music  heard  helow  ; 
Dan  ChaQcer,  the  lirst  warWer,  whose  eweet  breath 

Preluded  those  melodious  hursts,  that  All 
The  spacious  timea  of  gtpat  Elizabeth 
With  Bounds  that  echo  still." 

The  other  prose  tale  is  nan-ated  by  the  Parson,  who,  being  represent- 
ed as  a  somewhat  simple  and  narrow  minded  though  pious  and  large- 
hearted  pastor,  charactensticallj  refuses  to  indulge  the  company  with 
what  can  only  minister  to  vain  pleasure,  and  proposes  something  that 
may  tend  to  edification,  "moralite  and  vertuous  matiere;"  and  com- 
mences a  long  and  very  cunous  sermon  on  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins, 
their  causes  and  remedies  —  a  most  interesting  specimen  of  the  theolo- 
gical literature  of  the  daj  It  is  divided  arid  subdivided  with  all  the 
painful  minuteness  of  scholastic  divinity;  but  it  breathes  throughout  a 
noble  spirit  of  evangelical  piety,  and  in  many  passages  attains  great 
dignity  of  espression. 

Besides  these  two  Canterbury  Tales,  Chaucer  wrote  in  prose  a  trans- 
lation of  BoStihius' Oe  Consolatione,  and  an  imitation  of  that  work, 
under  the  title  of  The  Testament  of  Love,  and  an  incomplete  astrolo- 
gical work,  On  the  Astrolabe,  addressed  to  his  son  Lewis  in  1391. 

The  general  plan  of  the  Caitterbary  Talcs,  a  number  of  detached 
stories  connected  together  by  their  being  narrated  by  a  troop  of  imagi- 
nary pilgrims,  is  similar  to  the  method  so  frequently  employed  in  l!ie 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  of  which  we  find  examples  in 
the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio,  the  Cent  Nouvelles  Noavelles,  and  a  multi- 
^ide  of  similar  collections  of  stories.  The  idea  may  have  come  origi- 
nally from  the  East,  the  very  inartificial  plan  of  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights  being  not  altogether  dissimilar,  in  which  the  stories  at  the  in- 
exhaustible princess  Dinarzadeh  are  inserted  one  within  the  other,  like 
a  set  of  Chinese  boxes.  Chaucer's  plan,  however,  must  be  allowed  to 
be  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  Boccaccio,  whose  ten  accomplished  young 
gentlemen  and  ladies  assemble  in  their  luxurious  villa  to  escape  from 
the  terrible  plague,  the  magnificent  description  of  which  forms   tin 
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Introduction,  and  which  was  tiien,  in  sad  reality,  devastating  Florence. 
Boccaccio's  interlocutors  being  all  nearly  of  the  same  age  and  social  con- 
aition,  —  for  Uiey  are  little  else  but  repetitions  of  the  graceful  types  o! 
Dioneoand  Fiammetta,  — it  was  imposEible  to  make  their  tales  corre- 
spond to  their  characters  as  Chaucer's  do ;  independently  of  the  shock  t^i 
the  reader's  sense  of  propriety  in  finding  these  elegant  voluptuapiek 
whiling  away,  with  stories  generally  of  very  doubtful  morality,  ths 
hours  of  seclusion  in  which  they  find  a  wwardly  and  selfish  aayi  iw 
during  a  most  frightful  national  calamity. . 

§  10.  Chaucer  rendered  to  the  language  of  his  country  a  service  in 
some  respects  analogous  to  that  which  Dante  rendered  to  that  of  Italy. 
He  harmonized,  regulated,  and  made  popular  the  still  discordant  ele- 
ments of  the  national  speech.  The  difficulty  of  reading  and  under- 
standing him  has  been  much  exaggerated:  the  principal  rule  that  the 
Btudent  should  keep  in  mipd  is  that  the  French  words,  so  abundant  ii: 
his  writings,  had  not  yet  been  so  modified,  by  changes  in  their  orthog- 
raphy and  pronunciation,  as  to  become  anglicized,  and  are  therefore 
to  be  read  with  their  French  accent ;  and  secondlj-,  that  the  final  e  which 
terminates  so  many  English  words  was  not  yet  become  an  e  mute,  and 
is  to  be  pronounced  as  a  separate  syllable,  as  love.  Safe,  love,  hopi ; 
and  finally,  the  past  termination  of  the  verb  ed  is  almost  invariably  to 
be  made  "a  separate  syllable.  Some  curious  traces  of  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  grammar,  as  the  inflections  of  the  personal  and  possessive  pro- 
nouns, are  still  retained ;  as  well  as  of  the  Teutonicpast  participle,  in  the 
prefix  ('or  y  {ifalle,  yron,  G^tms-Ti  gef alien,  geroimert),  and  a  few  cjthe' 
details  of  the  Teutonic  formation  of  the  verb. 
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•  wtM  dlseovBtsa  by  Tynvhllt,  in 
id  by  Rlt»D  Id  1700  (reprinted  tn 
[uttoduoLloq  OP  Gib  re'L&\  «iul  -no 
H-  Tlier  Gelebrau  Lea  TioLorira  <■ 
>  wDu  villi  Fnuice  ami  Soatluid.  < 
iitgli'essuaceoiiiilot  liis  laale  of 


lo  bnllBd^  they  have  more 


IinQ('4paemarhymeLai4^laTl7en 


Tlt&nls  AijoTbtr  f^oiu 


■Jail  1^  eUri  PtouffSmm,  or  nilhet 
VHBam  m«cen.t,a  Hen  («■  FlUr) 

u  We,  kUldnsd    In  conc^pdau  (o 


>r  conpleu),  oiTangcd  II 


,  among  tho  M.lTBra  Hills  (Ihe  pi 
d  wllJl  Uie  moilemlaisd  ^elUiig  a 


iicribed  to  Walter  de  Alnpes.    Tlie  fiKat  Interest 

•opulor  BOittJtnent  of  tJie  mge.  Louiglqade  Ib  oi 
utonsaly  national  ae  Chnnceri  but,  Vr'liLle  tbo  lotttl 
Feely  avi^hunBelf  afUieflninslntl^hluetd  bytht 
In^lD-Nonunn  literatDre.  the  Jbl'iner  mukea  a  iHd 
LUeDi|>l  U  reviie  those  of  Uio  Anglo-Ecxon.    Tlili 

ommon  [Kopls,    The  Piiim  ef  ftai  Bbnabo'sx 

idltlon  viQB  pLibllehed  by  Mr.  Wiif^it,  nith  Inlro- 


«.E«T>E.Pet«ln.»wlPn 


en  chteLlj.  oiiginnl.    He  t^srto^'A  freuly  I>rji. 


1  Moop  mo  Into lAntuOs* 
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ripokcQ  laneuA^e  of  Lhe  day-    ' 


IMh,  unci  GLiwMiT,  by  Mr.  HnULwell.  1 
lSS9,avo.  ThoUaialaHonofthalJiUnPoi 
faod  of  Knlph  H^deB  (b«  p.  30).  bj  Jf 
TBK¥igi,  Vicar  of  BeridiTp  compfPW^  *D  I 
I381I,  is  clilclly  ii]l<!»Bl]iig  its  innng  tieeo 


id  OeKffrZd  lo  Gower,  by  a 
led  tpitha  of  Iha  bUlerpoeli 

30WISI  Ihil  bl 
HUlloSephiloi 


Ouaafi  (teii(i«ili*mni'("(SnLshediil 


IlhyDaT,  of  En^ldDui 


-JOtIS  OOWER. 


Kdin  Qtmer.  lhe  coMempoiaiJ  t-n 


va  proYcd.  frttm  eiisUug  dp 


n,  and  H>liiHimllJ'  In 


ower,  at  St-  MoiJ  M^oleu' 
^llluinl  of  Wjlifihani.  pipai 


i  splendid  canoj^fd  Bmb,  bBiili^  hl»  " 
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Di.  PbuUi   "The  txut dile sf 


iug  to  &e  Soke  of  guUierlanil,  ind  €lll[ea  b;  the 
kle  Ouke  Rr  Iho  Koxburglis  Club.  ID  IBIS.  "TIibji 
ftTBr"  myfl  Paull  IJT^frod.  Hffay,  p.  J3yj,)   "  '     " 

Im^ui^  md  (brm,  espEcilllly  [f  me  ctmsli 
Ihej-  ttifl  Hie  wort  of  b  foidguer.  They  Lreat  of 
Lttye  io  Ihe  iiiemiei'  [vtroduced  hy  the  Frovcn^ol 
potffl,  ^rhidi  mas  ajtcticm^?  geneniTty  EdopLed  by 


French,  ohiuli  maa  non  so  ftlly  regordea  a 
sign  langaagc,  Uiot  Ouwer  ^ola^zea  (ttr  his  IPreiM^ 
nyioB,  "IimEagUsV'while  he^iGBua 
for  using  the  limgoiLge.  tiiaE  lie  was  eddiees 


X,  prlntAl  &v  tlie  BoxburgI 
ODS  to  hHTO  been  jidopLed  fn 


■a i  Uie^ffilto the nUlltaiT ! 


tor,  Burl  of  DeEby.  In 

W  slei>  inlo  Ihe  tojmi  bs 

xtsatUi  qf  Kins  Ricliard  (A.  D. 

lu  (£jA  «*  Ctouvr,  p.  39),  who 
aw  not  dodinilohis  mitS  loHenij 

I  Duko  of  Lfiucmtcr,  but  EorJof 


rlied  himself  to  Ueur/  of  Lnneutor,  fto 
94  (prohnhjy  in  nckuomlcdgmeut  of  tin 


ui  his  ubltiajy 
s^oa  of  tbo  eom 

Iw  oEpl^ned  by 


™  of  WldllR  is  proici  by  hi 
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Flchue  of  Cebeo,  \o  Uear  t 


:'e  peCitlon  ia  i,  aljapliic  po 


the  ivniaiicQ  ttt  Sir  Lancefot  and  Uia  C/lronicfet  of 
Caasiodorua  (tod  IsLdonu."  (fiifrA^  ^ait/,  pp. 


■□  of  (he  puiuta-Ai'UI 


r'f  gfivIiH  luLit  gLvtn  bliUi,  <jk 


Tbe  £Aift;'«0fo  Atnaiuii  vfM  fint  ptlc 
on,  Lond.  US3,  &L  (the  BriUah  Unse 

Jind.  1E33,  £il.,  repiintcd  INH,  fUL  (lil 


.nd.  if  (he  aeimim  Kbleof  Lulher, 


m»,d,A,£.13M).    Henagbon]UTCiGliffit,nsu 

HUM  Ihe  priesi  of  FyiLngliiin,  In  Uncolo:  (nil 
succoMively  Mual«  mnd  Warden  of  BnlUol  CoIliigB 


inga  and   by   LhoDloglcol 


«.  br  Iba  ^oUolon  tf  ttx  iioK'f 
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of  lASlf  (CoT«dflle'j}  dbd  1011  (King  Jdi 


imple  YCHSbutui?  and  Hriuitu: 


B  onler  of  the  LXX.).  v 


bu  led  UB  m  very  ioiat^lag  CHRf  dn  (he  priiKlplu 

■  BcOTlarpnift«MirshIriBli<illKiiiryBcilalilHli-i 
WIcUltS  ttuelil  •!  Osfurd  by  Ihat  rleUl  wlii 
ItuHieh  niM  donnanl,  li  i^  inhenS.  si  lb 
■vuDci  Imply*  bi  tbe  i>CBjeea  of  Vaeter  lad  A 


ji  high  &axs, 

lidr  tangmsB  Hi 


B  iocure  dlgnily  und 
ICeotPleriFlmia^ 


i^butlHaubJouttoLbue  inflimiia 
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CHAPTER  III. 

riOM  THE  DEATH  OF  CHAUCER  TO  THE  AGE  OF  ELIZA- 
BETH,    A.  D.  1400-1558. 
.    „  e  -n   „i;,i.  i;t=-nt....o  fi-nm  Hhaiicer  to  tha  aee  of  Elizabeth 

„i.  i  H..1.1.0. ;  lun.  n^m.  j  3.  K.ig.  of  B.m,  VIL,  -tml.  « 
UUnure.  HmiTVIII.i  Bib  THO«i.  Mora,  f  1.  Migion.  Lmnlu,. _ 
S,;.M...  rf  11.  BibU  i  B..k  or  Oommo-  P,.,..;  L™.  ^^ott  !  S. 
Chronielers  and  Historians;  Loan  Behners'  Froisaact;  Fabtab,  Hall, 
U  PM'",;r.S  Bdnoatio.  .  W,l.o.'.  Loj.'.,'  Sm  JoH,  C.K.i  Eo 

Z,"  d  Haw..  ,  WTAr.  ..4  Bra-T.  i  8.  B.H.d.  of  ft,  ».on.l,  and 
■7      *..    „,.,...io,.  tBoifsnorefa  metre,  and  modes  of  eirculation.    Modem 

sixteenth  centuries .  tneir  sontces,  metre,  auu  „„n„iiipv„,nM, 

.olle.tiDnsO,Peroj,S.ott,Se.    Mnen.e on  tlie  remal of  romantio literatim. 

Ballads  of  the  Scottish  holders  and  of  Kobin  Hood. 

8  1.  Tint  progress  of  Englisli  Literature,  inaugurated  in  so  splendid  a 
minner  b,  tlie  genios  of  Chaucer,  though  unlnternipled,  wa.  for  a  long 
time  comparalivelj  slow.  Manj  social  and  political  cau.e.  contributed 
10  retard  it  for  .  lime,  or  rathe,  to  accumulalethenaton.,  energies  for 
that  eiorioua  intellectual  burst  which  distinguishes  the  Age  ot  Jlliza- 
bcth,  making  that  period  the  most  magnificent  in  Ui.  hi.lorj  of  the 
English  people,  if  not  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race.  The  cause, 
lust  alluded  to  were  the  Intestine  commotions  of  the  Wars  of  the  Rose., 
be  sliugule  between  the  dying  energies  of  Feudalism  and  the  nascent 
liberties  of  our  municipal  institutions,  and  the  mightj  transformation 


resulting  from  the  Reformation.  ,      .  .^ 

In  point  of  splendor,  fecundity,  intense  originality,  and  national  spirit, 
none  of  the  most  brilliant  epochs  in  the  history  of  mankind  can  be 
considered  a,  snp.no,  to  the  Blicabethau.  In  nni»er.ality  of  scope 
and  in  the  inilnence  it  was  destined  to  ekert  upon  the  thought,  and 
knowledge  of  future  generations,  no  other  epoch  can  be  brought  into 
Muiparison  with  it.  Neither  lb.  age  of  Pericles  nor  that  of  Angu.tu. 
in-lhe  ancient  world,  nor  tho.e  of  the  Medici  and  of  Loms  XIV.  in 
«od.n,  history,  can  be  regarded  as  approaching  in  importance  to  tt. 
period  which,  independently  of  •  multitude  of  brilliant  but  mfeiioi 
Cnaries,  piodnceS  the  Prince  of  Poets  and  the  Prince  of  Pbiloso- 
'™°-Wn'am  Shakespeare  and  Francis  Bacon.  But  the  internil 
between  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
slUeenth,  though  de.tlluto  of  any  names  comparabi.  for  creative  cnei- 
„  to  that  of  Chaucer,  wa.  n  period  ot  great  literary  activity.  The 
taoortation  into  England  of  the  art  of  printing,  first  ekcrei.cd  among 
™b,CAirO»,who  wasWmseif  a   useful  and  laborious  .illhor,  and 
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who  died  in  1491,  unquestionably  tended  to  give  a  more  regular  and 
literary  form  to  the  productions  of  that  age ;  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  printed  books  Beems  in  particular  to  have  been  peculiarij'  effica- 
cious in  generating  a  good  prose  style,  as  well  as  in  enlarging  the  circle 
of  readers  and  extending  the  influence  of  popular  intellectual  activity, 
ae  for  eicample  by  disseminating  the  habit  of  religious  and  political 
discusiiioi!.  Thus  Mandeviile,  i-egardad  as  one  of  the  founders  of  prose 
writii  g  in  England,  and  who,  at  the  period  of  Chaucer,  gave  to  thf 
Wiirlc  the  curious  description  of  his  travels  and  adventures  in  man; 
lands-,*  was  followed  6y  Chief  Justice  Fobtescue  (11.  1430-14J0), 
who,  besides  his  celebrated  Latin  work  "De  Laudibus  Legum  An- 
glia:,"  also  wrote  one  in  English  on  "  The  Diiierence  between  in 
Absolute  and  Limited  Monardiy."  t 

g  2.  But  tlie  most  brilliant  names  which  occupy  the  beginning  of 
this  interval  are  those  of  Scotsmen.  James  I.  (1394-1437),  who  was 
taken  prisoner  when  a  child  (1405)  and  carefully  educated  at  Windsor, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  poet  who  does  equal  honor  to  his  own  country 
and  to  that  of  his  captivity-  This  accomplished  prince  was  the  author 
of  a  collection  of  love-verses  under  the  title  of  the  King's  ^uhair 
(i,  e.  ^icire  or  Eaai),  wiitten  in  the  purest  English  and  breathing  the 
romantic  and  elegant  grace  which  the  immense  popularity  of  PetrarcK 
had  at  that  time  made  the  universal  pattern  throughout  Europe.  His 
own  national  dialect,  too,  was  that  of  the  Lowland  Scots,  then  ana 
long  after  the  language  of  literature,  of  courtly  society,  and  of  theol- 
ogy, and  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  the  mere  patois  or  provincial 
dialect  which  it  has  become  since  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  has 
destroyed  the  political  independence  of  Scotland.  In  it  James  com- 
posed a  number  of  songs  and  ballads  of  extraordinary  merit,  recount- 
ing with  much  humor  his  own  amorous  adventures;  some,  unfortu- 
nately, of  a  cliaracter  rather  too  warm  for  the  delicacy  of  modern  times. 
This  intellectual  and  patriotic  prince  was  assassinated  in  1437  at  Perth, 
by  the  nobles,  among  whom  his  own  uncle  was  a  chief  conspirator,  to 
revenge  the  king's  concessions  to  the  people.  Besides  King  James, 
Scotland  produced  about  tliis  time  several  poets  of  great  merit, 
the  cliief  of  whom  are  William  Dunbar  (about  1465-1520),  and 
GaWin  or  Gavin  Douqlas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  (1474-1523),  the  former 
a  truly  powerfi;!  and  original  genius,  and  the  second  a  voluminous  and 
miscellaneous  poet,  whose  example  tended  much  to  regulariae  and 
improve  the  naJionai  dialect,  and  to  enrich  the  national  literature. 
Among  Dunbar's  numerous  poetical  compositions  we  must  in  particu- 
jir  specify  his  wild  aUegorical  conception  of  "  Tke  Dance  of  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins,"  a  fantastic  and  terrible  impersonation,  with  the  intense 
reality  of  Dante  and  the  picturesque   inventiveness  of  C allot.     Gawin 

*  For  an  noeonnt  of  Mandeviile  see  p.  64. 

t  Sir  John  Fortcstue  was  oiig^oally  a  Lancastrian.  Ho  accompanied  Ilenty 
VI.  into  exile;  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  at  the  hnttle  of  Tcivkesbury  in 
1471,  and  was  attainted.  He  obtained  his  paidan  hy  acknowlcd^ng  the  titli 
*f  Kdwarf  IV. 
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Douglas  is  now  chieRj  remembered  as  the  translator  of  Vii^il  into 
Scottish  verse,  and  in  both  this  and  his  original  compositions  the 
reader  will  be  struck  by  thu  much  greater  preponderance  of  French 
and  Latin  words  in  the  dialect  of  Scotlai  d  than  in  contemporary  Eng- 
lish writings.  This  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  close  political  con- 
nection maintamed  by  Scotland  with  France,  with  which  country  she 
generally  sided  out  of  hostility  to  England ;  and  partly,  no  doubt,  to  a 
\ind  of  pedantic  affectation,  a  sort  of  Scottish  estilc  culto,  like  the 
■>ongorisni  of  the  Spaniards.  Robert  Hekbyson  (d,  about  1500),  a 
.monk  or  schoolmaster  of  Dunfermline,  wrote,  in  imitation  of  Chaucer, 
the  Testament  of  Faire  Creseide,  and  the  beautiful  pastoral  of  Robin 
and  Matyae  (in  Percy's  Relives).  Another  Scottish  poet,  known 
under  the  appellation  of  Blind  Harry  or  Harry  the  Minstrej,,  but 
concerning  the  details  of  whose  life  nothing  accurate  has  been  discov- 
ered, wrote,  in  long  rhymed  couplets,  a  narrative  of  the  exploits  of  the 
second  great  national  hero,  William  Wallace.  This  work  is  not  des- 
titute of  vigorous  and  picturesque  passages.  Barbour  and  the  other 
writers  of  the  fourteenth  century  have  been  already  mentioned  (p.  55). 

S  3.  The  reign  of  Henry  VH.,  as  might  have  been  expected  fronj  the 
sombre  character  of  that  politic  prince,  was  by  no  means  favorable 
to  literary  activity;  but  Henry  VIII.  was  possessed  of  much  of  the 
learning  of  his  age,  and  even  distinguished  bimself  by  his  controver- 
sial writings  against  Luther.  The  title  of  "Defender  of  the  Faith," 
by  which  the  Pope  recompensed  this  sceptred  polemic,  has  been  evei 
since  retained  in  the  style  of  English  sovereigns  —  a  singular  example 
of  the  vidssitttdes  of  names.  The  great  and  good  chancellor  Sir 
Thomas  More,  the  poets  Skelton,  Wyatt,  and  Surrey,  belong  to  tiiis 
memorable  reign.  Of  the  three  last  we  shall  speak  among  the  poets. 
Sir  Thomas  More  (1480-1535)  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  pi-om- 
inent  intellectual  figures  of  this  reign,  whether  as  statesman,  polemic, 
or  man  of  letters.  The  ardent  attachment  which  More  felt  to  the 
Catholic  raligion,  and  which  he  so  often  testified  by  acts  of  persecution, 
contrary  to  his  gentle  and  genial  character,  he  firmly  maintained  when 
himself  persecuted  and  in  the  presence  of  acruel  and  ignominious  deaib. 
His  philosophical  romance  of  the  (/topia,  written  in  Latin,  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  extreme  freedom  of  speculative  and  political  discussion, 
exercised  not  only  with  impunity,  but  even  with  approbation,  under  the 
Bternest  tyranny.  The  fundamental  idea  of  this  work  was  boi-rowed  from 
the  Atlantis  of  Plato.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  many  attempts  to  give, 
under  tiie  form  of  a  voyage  to  an  imaginary  island,  the  theory  of  an 
ideal  republic,  where  the  laws,  the  institutions,  the  social  and  political 
usages,  are  in  strict  accordance  with  a  philosophical  perfection.  Eng- 
land has  been  peculiarly  fertile  in  these  sports  of  political  fancy.  Bacon 
also  left  an  unfinished  sketch  of  an  imaginary  republic;  and  the  Oceana 
of  Harrington  is  a  similar  attempt  to  realine  the  theory  of  a  perfectly 
happy  and  philosophic  government.* 

•  Of  Sit  Thomas  More'a  English  works,  the  most  recittrkaUle,  on  actouiit  of 
lU  Wjle,  is  his  l^fe  of  Edaurd  V.,  whieh  Mt.  Halllun  pconouuiGi  to  be  "tU« 
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§  4.  Parallel  with  the  irnprovement  of  general  literature,  and  indeed 
■e  connected  with  it,  must  be  noted  the  very  general 


diffusion  of  religious  controversj  connected  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  dissemination  of  English  tra.nslationB  of  the 
Scriptures.  Tyndale  and  Covehdalb,  the  former  of  whom  waa 
burned  near  Antwerp,  in  1536,  and  the  latter  made  Bishop  of  Es:etei 
about  the  middle  of  the  same  centur_)',  gave  to  tlie  world  the  first  por- 
ti.ns,  and  the  bvo  together  the  whole,  of  the  sacred  writings  in  an 
English  version ;  and  the  compilation  of  the  English  Booi  of  Common 
Prajet  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  combined  with  the  diifusioo  of  the 
Scriptures  ii:  the  English  language  to  furnish  the  people  with  models 
of  the  finest  possible  style  —  grave  and  dignified  without  ostentation, 
vigorous  and  intelligible  without  vulgarity.  The  Liturgy  itself  was 
little  else  but  a  translation,  with  some  few  omissions  and  alterations, 
from  the  Latin  Mass-book  of  the  Catholic  Church;  but  the  simple  and 
majestic  style  of  the  version,  as  well  as  that  preserved  in  the  English 
translation  of  the  Bible,  has  endowed  the  Anglican  Church  with  the 
noblest  religious  diction  possessed  by  any  nation  in  the  world.  It  was 
formed  at  the  critical  period  in  the  history  of  our  native  tongue  when 
the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  speech  was  still  fresh  and  living,  and  yet 
when  the  progress  of  civilization  was  suffidently  advanced  to  adorn 
that  ancient  element  with  the  richness  and  expressiveness  of  a  more 
polished  epoch.  The  singular  felicity  of  these  circumstances  has  had 
an  incalculable  effect  on  the  whole  character  of  our  language  and  liter- 
ature, and  has  preserved  to  the  English  tongue  the  force  and  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  fifteenth  century,  while  not  excluding  the  refinements 
of  the  nineteenth.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  the  majestic  style  or  our 
older  writers  can  ever  become  obsolete,  while  the  noble  and  massive 
language  of  our  Bible  and  Prayer-Booli  continues  to  exert  —  as  it  prob- 
ably ever  will  ■ —  so  immense  an  influence  on  the  modes  of  thinking  and 
speaking  of  all  classes  of  the  population.  Many  of  our  ancient  preach- 
ers and  controversialists  too,  like  good  old  Hugh  Latimer,  burned  as 
1  heretic  by  Mary  in  1555,  and  the  chronicler  of  the  Protestant  Martyrs, 
/OHN  FoxE,  who  died  in  1587,  contributed,  in  writings  which,  though 
sometimes  rude  and  unadorned,  are  always  fervent,  simple,  and  idi- 
omatic, to  disseminate  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people  not  only  an 
inient  attachment  to  Protestant  doctrines,  but  a  habit  of  religious  dis- 
cuEQ'on  and  consequently  a  tendency  to  intellectual  activity. 

g  5.  Independently  of  purely  religious  disquisition  the  period  ante- 
rior to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  not  barren  of  literary  productions  of 
nore  general  interest.  Lord  Berners,  governor  of  Calais  undei 
ilcnry  VIII.,  translated  into  the  picturesque  and  vigorous  English  of 
that  day  the  Chronicle  of  Froissarl,  that  inexhaustible  storehouse  of 
chivalrous  incident  and  mcdisva!  detail.  The  translation  is  not  onlj 
remarkable  for  fidelity  and  vii'acity,  but  the  archaism  of  Berners'  lan- 
guage, by  preserving  to  the  modem  English  reader  the  quaintness  of 
Brst  example  of  ROod  English  language  pure  and  pfispicuou*,  Hell-Dhoicu, 
irithoul  yulgarisnu  ot  pedaotrj." 
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the  original,  produces  pre  ely  th  ne  n  pre  on  as.  tl  e  pichiresqus 
old  French. 

It  IE  curious  to  trace  tfie  grad  al  transforn  ation  of  h  storical  litera- 
ture. Its  first  and  earl  e  t  t3pe  n  tl  inc  ent  as  well  ■»  the  modern 
world,  is  invariably  m  tl  al  or  legend<iry  and  tl  e  fo  m  in  which  jt 
then  appears  is  universally  poet  cal  The  legend  by  1  natural  transi- 
tion, gives  way  to  the  chron  cle  or  regular  con  p  lation  of  legends ;  and 
the  chronicle  becomes  after  many  aees  of  c  1  zat  on  the  mine  from 
whsnce  the  philosophical  h  stor  an  extracts  the  n  de  naterials  for  hiu 
work.  As  the  detached  legendary  or  ballad  ep  sodes  of  Homer  verge 
Into  the  chronicle  iislory  ^a  fresh  n  ts  nfant  ne  s  mpl  c  ty,  of  Herod- 
otus, or  the  old  rude  Lat  n  bill  ds  nto  tl  e  chron  cle  h  tory  of  Livy, 
and  as  these  in  their  t  rn  gene  te  tl  e  p  ofou  d  ph  losophical  reflec- 
tions of  Thucydides  or  Tic  t  s  so  n  the  parallel  depa  -tment  of  mod- 
ern literature  in  Engla  d  we  fi  d  tl  e  tab  Ions  B  t  1  legends  com- 
bining themselves  in  the  Mona&  a  d  Trouvere  chron  cles,  and  these 
again  generating  the  prosaic  but  useful  narratives  from  which  the  mod- 
ern historian  draws  the  materinls  for  his  pictures  and  reflections.  In 
the  minute  and  gossiping  pages  of  such  writers  as  old  Fabyan  (d.  1512), 
who  was  an  alderman  and  sheriff  of  London,  and  Edward  Hai-L  (d, 
IS47)  ™'''°  ™"^  "  Ju'^g^  '"  ^^  Sheriff's  Court  of  the  same  city  we  find 
the  trans  t  on  fron  the  poetical,  ballad,  1  ^  1  m  f  h  t  ry 
rhe  r  wnt  ngs  tho  fh  totally  devoid  of  ph  i      p!      1    v  t  g 

enl  knowledge    and   though  exhibiting  mpl  t    w     t     f        t      1 

d  scnmmat  on  between  trifling  and  imp  rt     t  t  t    m  ly 

valuable  not  only  as  vast  storehouses  offtwhhtl  dmh 

tonanhasto     ft  and  classify,  but  as  mon  t      fl     <^  g        d       m 

pies  of  the  popular  feeling  of  their  «me.     In  En„l     d  th         h  les 

wear  a  peculiar  bourgeois  air,  and  were  indeed  generally,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  former  of  these  writers,  the  production  of  worthy  but  not  very 
highly-cultivated  citizens.  Mixed  with  much  childish  and  insignificant 
detail,  which,  however,  is  not  without  its  value  as  giving  us  an  insight 
into  the  life  and  opinions  of  the  age,  we  find  an  abundant  store  of  facts 
and  pictures,  invaluable  to  the  modern  and  more  scientific  historian.'- 

S  6.  Among  numerous  works  on  philosophy  and  education  (which 
now  takes  its  place  as  a  branch  of  literature)  Thomas  Wilson's  Trea- 
lise  ef  Logic  and  Bietoric,  published  in  iS53.  """st  be  regarded  as  u 
work  far  superior  in  originality  of  view  and  con-ectness  of  literary  prin- 

•  The  earUest  English  Chronicle  is  John  de  Ticvisa's  translation  of  Higden' 
'Poljohronioon,'  with  a  continuation  by  Caxton  down  to  1460,  whioh  la  noticed 
on  p  65.  Neit  comes  the  metrical  chronicle  of  John  Harding,  coming  down  to 
Ihe  reign  of  Edward  IV.  (See  p.  69.)  Then  followthe  Chronii^iea  of  Fabyan  »nd 
Hall  mentioned  in  the  text.  Fabyan's  Chronicle,  which  he  called  the  Cerator- 
d<mU  Of  HiOoris,.  heg^ns  with  the  fabulooB  stories  of  Brnla  the  Trojan  and 
wmes  down  to  his  own  time.  Hall's  Chronicle,  first  pirated  hy  Grafton  in  1548 
under  the  title  of  T/te  Union  qf  the  Tu>o  Noble  imd  lUuatnciis  Faaiihea  of  Tori 
»d  La,^!ter,  gives  a  history  of  England  under  the  licuees  if  Tork  and  Lanci* 
M,  and  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII-  and  Uenry  VIIL 
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cip;e  to  aojthing  that  had  at  that  time  appeared  in  England  or  else- 
where, relative  to  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance;  and  the  writings 
cf  Sir  John  Chkke  (1514-1537)  not  only  rendered  an  ineetimable  service 
to  philQlogjr  by  laying  Uie  foundation  of  Greek  studies  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  wl.;re  he  was  professor,  but  tended  powerfully  to 
regulate  and  improve  the  tone  of  English  prose.  The  excellent  precepts 
^1  en  by  Wilson  and  Cheke  concerning  the  avoidance  of  pedantic  and 
affected  expressions  in  prose,  and  in  particular  their  ridicule  of  the  tbeu 
prevailing  vice  of  alliteration  and  exaggerated  subtlety  of  antithesis,  weie 
jxeiiiplified  by  the  grave  and  simple  propriety  of  their  own  writings. 
To  the  same  category  as  the  preceding  writers  mentioned  will  belong 
Roger  Ascham  (1515-1568),  the  learned  and  affectionate  preceptor  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  unfortunate  Jane  Grey.  His  ti-eatiae  entitled  the 
Schoolmaster,  and  the  boolt  called  Toxo^hilus,  devoted  to  the  encour- 
agement of  the  national  use  of  the  bow,  are  works  remarkable  for  the 
good  sense  and  reasonableness  of  the  ideas,  which  are  expressed  in  a 
plain  and  vigorous  dignity  of  style  that  would  do  lionor  to  any  epoch 
of  literature.  The  plans  of  teaching  laid  down  in  Ascliam's  School- 
ntaaler  have  been  revived  in  our  own  day  as  an  antidote  to  shallow 
novelties,  and  his  advocacy  of  the  bow  has  been  more  than  carried  out 
by  the  modei"n  rifle. 

§  7.  But  though  the  popular  literature  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  naturally  took,  from  the  force  of  contemporary  circum- 
stances, a  polemical,  conti-oversial,  or  philosophical  tone,  and  writers 
busied  themselves  chiefly  about  those  great  religious  questions  which 
were  then  exciting  universal  interest,  there  were  poets  who  cannot  be 
passed  over  by  one  desirous  of  fonning  an  idea  of  the  intellectual  char 
acter  of  that  momentous  period  of  transformation.  John  Skklton, 
the  date  of  whose  birth  is  unknown,. but  who  died  in  1529,  was  un- 
doubtedly a  man  of  considerable  classical  learning.  He  is  spoken  of 
by  Erasmus,  who  passed  some  time  in  England,  where  he  was  received 
with  warm  hospitality  by  More,  and  even  read  lectures  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  as  "  litteramra  Anglicarum  decus  et  lumen." 
He  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  was  rector  of  Diss  in  Nor- 
folk, and  incessantly  alludes  in  his  writings  to  the  honor  of  the  laurel 
which  he  had  received  from  Oxford;  but  whether  thisindicates  a  specific 
personal  distinction,  conferred  upon  him  alone,  or  merely  an  academical 
degree,  is  not  quite  clearly  established.  He  appears  also  to  have  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  wearing  the  king's  colors  or  livery,  and  to  have 
been  to  a  certain  degree  the  object  of  court  favor:  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  not  remarkable  for  prudence  or  regularity  of  con- 
<luct.  Hia  poetical  productions,  which  are  tolerably  voluminous,  may 
be  divided  into  two  very  marlted  and  distinct  categories,  his  serious  and 
comic  or  satiric  writings.  The  fonner,  which  are  either  eulogistic 
poems  addressed  to  patrons  or  allegorical  disquisitions  in  a  grave,  lofty, 
and  pretentious  strain  of  moral  declamation,  will  be  found  by  the 
modern  reader,  who  may  be  bold  enough  to  examine  them,  inaupport- 
«blj  stiff,  tiresome,  and  pedantic,  exhibiting,  it  is  true,  considerahia 
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learning,  an  elevated  tone  of  ethical  disquisition,  and  a  pure  and  Bome- 
times  vigorout  English  style,  wliert  the  poet  can  free  himself  from  Um 
trammels  of  LaUnizing  pedantry:  but  they  are  destitute  of  invention 
and  grace.  These  poems,  however,  were  in  all  probability  much  ad- 
mired at  n  time  when,  English  literature  being  as  yet  in  its  infancy, 
readers  as  well  as  writers  thought  more  of  borrowed  than  original  con- 
ceptions, and  placed  learning  — which  was  of  course  admired  in  prop'>r. 
tion  to  its  larity—  higher  than  invention.  But  it  is  in  his  comic  and 
latiricii  writings  that  Skelton  is  truly  original ;  he  struck  out  a  path  in 
iteratiire,  not  very  high  it  is  true,  but  one  n  vh'cl  he  had  no  prede- 
cessors and  has  found  no  equals.  He  engaged  w  th  aa  audacity  and 
XT.  apparent  impunity  which  now  appear  equally  nciplicable,  in  a 
series  of  the  most  furious  attacks  upoa  the  then  all  powerful  favorite 
and  minister  Wolsey :  and  in  the  whole  1  te  at  e  ol  1  bels  and  pas- 
quinades there  is  nothing  bolder  -and  mo  e  s  veep  ng  than  these  invec- 
tives. They  are  written  in  a  peculiar  sho  t  dog„e  el  measure,  the  rhymei 
of  which,  recurring  incessantly,  and  sometimes  repeated  with  a  rapidity 
that  almost  takes  away  the  reader's  breatli,  form  an  admirable  vehicle 
for  violent  abuse,  invaiiably  couched  in  the  most  familiar  language  of 
the  people.  He  has  at  once  perfectly  described  and  eKemplified  thf 
ciiatac'ter  of  his  "breathlesse  rhymes"  in  the  following  passage ; - 
"  For  though  my  rime  be  ra^ed. 
Tattered  and  jagged, 
Eudely  raine-beaten, 
Bust;  and  mooth-eaten, 
If  jc  take  wel  Ihorewith 
It  hath  in  it  eom  pith." 
All  that  is  coarse,  quaint,  odd,  familiar,  in  the  speech  of  the  commonest 
of  the  people,  combined  with  a  command  of  learned  and  pedantic  im 
agery  almost  equal  to  the  exhaustless  vocabulary  of  Rabelais,  is  to  be 
found  in  Skelton ;  and  his  writings  deserve  to  be  studied,  were  it  only 
as  an  abundant  source  of  popular  English.  In  one  strange  extrava- 
ganza, entitled  "  The  Tsuning ofElinoar  Rummyng"  he  has  described 
the  attractions  of  the  browat  of  a  certain  alewife,  and  the  furious  eager- 
ness of  the  women  of  the  neighborhood  to  taste  the  barley-bree  of 
Dame  Rummyng,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  real  person  and  to  have 
kept  an  alehouse  at  Leatherhead,  in  Surrey.  Elinour  and  her  establish- 
ment, and  her  thirst/  customers,  are  painted  witli  extraordinary  hu- 
mor and  with  a  vastfeiundity  of  images,  some  ofwhicli  are  so  coarse  at 
to  exceed  all  bounds  of  moderation  and  even  of  decency.  Of  the 
humor,  knowledge  of  low  life,  and  force  of  imagination  displayed,  'here 
lan  be  but  one  opinion.  Another  very  strange  pleasantry  of  this 
humorist  is  the  Boke  of  the  Sparrow,  a  sort  of  dirge  or  lamentation  on 
the  death  of  a  tame  sparrow,  the  favorite  of  a  young  lady  who  belonged 
to  a  Convent.  The  bird  was  unfortunately  killed  by  a  cat,  and  al^er 
devoting  tliis  cat  in  particular  and  the  whole  race  of  cats  in  general  ttJ 
eteroa)  punishment  in  a  sort  of  humorous  excoiunmnication,  tiie  poel 
proceeds  to  describe  a  funeral  service  performed,  for  tlie  rep  M*  of  Philip 
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Sparrow's  soul,  by  all  the  birds;  in  which  we  have  aparodj'  of  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Catholic  funeral  ritual.  In  this  work,  ifs  well  as  in 
most  of  Skelton's  writings,  we  find  Latin  and  French  freelj  inter- 
mingled with  his  nervous  and  popular  English;  and  this  singularlj 
heightens  the  comic  effect.  SkcHon's  purely  satiric  productions  are 
principally  directed  against  Wolsey,  and  against  the  Scottish  king  and 
nation,  over  whose  fatal  defeat  at  Flodden  the  railing  satirist  exults  in  a 
rtianiier  unworthy  of  a  generous  spirit.  His  principal  attacks  upon 
Wolsey  are  to  be  found  in  the  poems  entitled  the  Booke  of  Colin  Claut, 
Why  Come  Te  not  to  Court,  and  the  Bouge  of  Court. 

Two  poetfi,  who  flourished  nearly  at  the  same  time,  Stephen  tiawes 
and  Alexander  Barklay,  deserve  mention  for  the  influence  they  exerted 
on  the  intellectual  character  of  their  age,  though  their  writings  have 
fallen  into  neglect.  Stephen  Hawes  (fl.  1509)7  the  elder  of  the  two, 
whom  Warton  describes  as  the  "  only  writer  deserving  tlie  name  of  a 
poet  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,"  was  a  favorite  of  that  monarch,  and 
the  author  of  the  Pastime  ef  Pleasure,  a  long  and  in  many  passages  a 
striking  allegorical  poem  in  the  versification  of  old  Lydgate.  Alkxan- 
DBR  Barklay,  who  lived  a  little  later  under  Henry  VIII.  and  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  at  Croydon,  in  Surrey,  in  1552,  translated  into  English 
verse  Sebastian  Brandt's  once-celebrated  satire  of  the  Ship  of  Fools, 
an  epitome  of  the  various  forms  of  pedantry  and  affectation.*  la  the 
writings  of  both  we  see  the  rapid  development  of  flexibility  and  har- 
mony of  English  versiBcation,  the  approach  to  that  consummate  pei^ 
fection  which  was  at  no  long  period  to  be  attained  by  Spenser  and 
Shakspeare,  under  the  influence,  particularly  in  the  former  case,  of  the 
enlightened  imitation  of  Italian  metrical  melody.  How  rapid  this 
progress  In  taste  and  refinement  really  was,  may  be  deduced  from  an 
examination  of  th    p  f  S     Th  W  (the  elder)  and  Uie 

Earl  of  Surrr     wh     w  ly  mp  s  in  their  lives  and 

early  deaths.     Thfmw  rr  53        d  died  in  1541 ;  the 

second,  one  of  tl  t    11     t  b         t  th    splendid  house  of 

Howard,  was  b  57        dbhdd        da  false  and  absurd 

charge  of  high  t  by  H      y  VIII     n    547    B  th  these  nobles  were 

men  of  rare  v!  tu  d  mpl   hm     t     W     tt  the  type  of  the  wit 

and  statesman,  and  Surrey  of  the  gallant  cavalier;  and  both  enjoyed 
a  high  popularity  as  poets.  In  their  works  we  plainly  trace  the  Italian 
spirit,  and  the  style  of  their  poems,  though  not  free  from  that  amorous 
and  metaphysical  casuistry  which  the  example  of  Fetrarch  long  ren- 
dered so  universal  throughout  Europe,  is  singularly  free  from  haislr.ess 
3f  expression  and  that  uncouthness  of  form  whidi  is  perceptible:  In  liic 
inrlicr  attempts  of  English  poetry. 

Surrey  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  first  English  classical  pou  He 
was  the  first  who  introduced  blank  verse  into  our  English  poeti-y,  which 
■he  employed  in  translating  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  Vii^il's 
,f:neid.  "Surrey,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "did  much  for  his  own  country 
B»s«),  iind  published  in  UH  a  satire  in 
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and  his  native  kngu.ge.  His  vereification  differs  very  considerable 
from  tliatof  his  predecessors.  He  introduced  a  sort  of  involution  into 
Iiis  stvle,  wliich  gives  an  air  of  dignity  and  remoteness  from  common 
life,  'it  was,  in  fact,  borrowed  from  the  licei.je  of  Italian  poetry,  which 
our  own  idiom  has  rejected.  He  avoids  psdantic  words,  forcibly  ob- 
truded from  the  Latin,  of  which  our  earlier  poets,  both  English  and 
Scots,  had  been  ridiculously  fond.  The  absurd  epitliets  of  Hoccleve, 
Lvdoate,  Dunbar,  and  Douglas  are  applied  eqiia.ly  to  the  most  different 
things,  eo  as  to  show  that  they  annexed  no  meaning  to  them.  Surrey 
larelr  lays  an  unnatural  stress  on  final  syllables,  merely  as  such,  which 
they  would  not  receivein  ordinary  pronunciation  -  another  usual  trick 
jfthe  school  of  Chaucer.  His  words  are  well  chosen  and  well  ar- 
i-anged."  Wyatt  is  inferior  to  Surrey  in  Jjarmony  of  numbers  and  ele- 
Rance  of  sentiment.  Their  "  Songs  and  Sonnettes  "  were  first  collected 
and  printed  at  London  by  Tottel,  in  i557-  '"  his  Miscellany,  which  was 
the  first  printed  poetical  miscellany  in  the  English  language. 

-     -  b  tt  1  de  this  transitional  or  intercalary  chapter 

t  w     m    k  pe     1         I  f         P      t 

lly       h  wh    h  ra    k  d  w  th  t 

<aty       dwhlh  td         md         Itt 

fl  1  t     t    t         mp       bl 

t        \  B  II  d     p    d       dt        pbbl  grt 

„„....„  UififtthdtUcet  dmy 

ta         t    ce  bl    t    th       N    th  C  th    B    d         g 

Mtw       E  gl     d      d  S    tl     d     Th  t  J        th  /       ,  . 

t  t      y    f    m  b  th     d        f  th    f      t       d        g  ti  t        Pt  d 

warfrebtw        th    tw  tn      w  t      lly  th     h    t       f     ml 

titnde  of  wild  and  romantic  episodes,  consigned  to  memory  in  the  rude 
strains  of  indigenous  minstrels.  No  country  indeed  (excepting  Spain, 
in  the  admirable  rom^«ce:<  which  commemorate  the  long  struggle 
between  the  Christians  and  the  Moors,  and  tiie  collection  contammg 
the  cycle  of  the  Cid)  possesses  anything  similar  in  kind  or  comparable 
in  merit  to  the  old  ballidt.  of  England  They  bear  the  marks  of  "laving 
been  composed,  somewhat  like  the  Rhapsodies  of  Uie  old  Ionian  bards 
from  which  the  mysterious  per=omiitj  whom  we  call  Homer  derived 
at  once  his  materials  and  his  inspnation  bj  rude  wandenng  min- 
strels Such  men  — piobibb  often  blind  or  oUierwise  incapacitated 
from  taking  part  in  active  life  — gained  their  bread  by  singing  or 
repeating  them  These  poets  ind  narrators  were  a  very  different  clas: 
from  the  wandering  tioubadours  or  jongleurs  of  SonU-ern  Europe  ar.d 
cf  France;  and  living  m  a  connti-.  much  ruder  and  less  chivalric, 
though  certainly  not  le-^s  wailike  tiiin  Linguedoc  or  PiNT^ance,  then 
Eompositions  are  inimitable  for  simple  pathos,  fiery  inteositj-  of  feiling. 
»nd  picturesqueness  of  description.  In  every  counh-y  there  must  exist 
some  typical  or  national  form  of  versification,  adapted  to  the  ^.-niuE  ol 
the  language  and  to  the  mode  of  declamation  or  musical  accompan,. 
ment  generally  employed  for  assisting  the  effect  Thus  the  legen.iar, 
pwtry  Of  th?  GreeHB  naturally  took  Uie  form  of  the  Homeric  h«saw 
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eter,  and  that  of  the  Spanmids  tl     1  /fit  n 

the  ballads  of  the  Cid,  so  well  ad  pt  d  t  th  comp  m  t  f  Iha 
guitar.     The   English  ballads,  al        t         h     t  pt  ff    t  the 

iambic  measure  of  twelve  or  fou  t  jU  bl         fiy        {,  pl  t  , 

which,  however,  naturally  divide  tli  m    !         by  m  f  tl       ee      s 

or  pause,  into  stanzas  of  four  line     th      1  j  g  \ly  m  g    I 

the  end  of  the  second  and  fourth  Th     f  rm    t  f       d 

predominating  throughout  all  th  t       t    g      1  ix         d  w       tself, 

in  ail  probability,  a  relic  of  the  old  I  hj       dlltt       mdse, 

examples  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Lay  of  Gataefyn,  or  in  the  mon 
recent  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman.  The  breaking-  up  of  the  long  linei 
into  6hort  hemistichs,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  may  have  been 
originally  nothing  but  a  means. for  facilitating  the  copying  of  the  lines 
into  a  page  too  narrow  to  admit  them  at  full  length :  and  the  readiness 
with  which  these  lines  divide  themselves  into  such  hemistichs  may  be 
observed  by  a  comparison  with  the  long  metre  of  the  old  Germar 
Nibelungen  Lied,  each  two  lines  of  which  can  be  easily  broken  uj 
into  a  stanza  of  four,  the  rhymes  being  then  confined,  as  in  tlie  English 
ballads,  to  the  second  and  foui-th  lines. 

Written  or  composed  by  obscure  and  often  illiterate  poets,  these  pro- 
ductions were  frequently  handed  down  only  by  tradition  from  genera- 
tion to  generation :  it  is  to  the  taste  and  curiosity,  perhaps  only  to  the 
family  pride,  of  collectors,  that  we  owe  the  accident  by  which  some  of 
them  were  copied  and  preserved ;  the  few  that  were  ever  printed,  being 
destined  for  circulation  only  among  the  poorest  class,  were  confided  to 
the  meanest  typography  and  to  flying  sheets,  or  broadsides,  as  they  are 
termed  by  collectors.  Vast  numbers  of  them  —  perhaps  not  inferior  to 
the  finest  that  have  been  preserved  —  have  perished  forever.  The  first 
considerable  collection  of  these  ball  d  w  p  bl  I  d,  with  most  agree- 
able and  valuable  notes,  by  Bishop  Th  P  r  v,  in  1765,  and  it  is 
to  his  example  that  we  owe,  not  o  ly  th  p  -v  t  on  of  these  invalu- 
l)le  relics,  but  the  immense  revol  t  p  d  d  by  their  study  and 
imitation,  in  the  literature  of  the  p  t  tur  It  is  no  esaggera- 
tion  to  Bay  that  the  old  English  ball  d  had  th  g  test  share  in  bring- 
ing about  that  immense  change  in  ta>t  d  f  1  gwhich  characterizes 
the  revival  of  romantic  poetry;  and  that  the  relics  of  the  rude  old  moss- 
trooping  rhapsodists  of  the  Border,  in  !^  great  measure,  generated  th» 
admirable  inspii-ations  of  Walter  Scott.  Constructed,  like  the  Homerit 
rhapsodies  or  the  Romances  of  Spain,  upon  a  cei"tair.  regular  model, 
these  ballads,  like  the  productions  just  mentioned,  abound  in  certali 
regularly  recurring  passages,  turns  of  espression  and  epithets :  thesi 
must  be  regarded  as  the  meclianical  or  received  aids  to  the  composei 
in  hie  task;  but  these  commonplaces  are  incessantly  enlivened  by  some 
stroke  of  picturesque  description,  some  vivid  painting  of  natural  objects, 
lome  burst  of  simple  heroism,  or  some  touch  of  pathos.  Among  tlj! 
oldest  and  finest  of  these  works  I  may  cite  "  the  grand  old  lallad  "  jf 
Sir  Patrick  S^eiis,  the  Batile  of  Ollerhurue,  Chevy  Chase,  the  Death 
»f  Douglas,  all  commemorating  sone  btttle,  foray,  ji  military  exjilASf 
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of  the  Border.  The  class  of  whicli  the  above  are  striking  specimens, 
bear  evident  marks,  in  their  subjects  and  the  dialect  in  which  tliey  are 
composed,  of  a  Northern,  Scoltieh,  or  at  least  Border  origin  t  it  would 
be  unjust  not  to  mention  that  there  exist  large  nurabers,  and  those  often 
of  no  inferior  merit,  which  are  distinctly  traceable  to  an  English  — 
meaning  a  South  British  —  source.  To  this  class  will  belong  the 
Imn^siiBe  cycle  or  collection  of  ballads  describing  the  adventures  of  the 
CimouG  outlaw  Robin  Hood,  and  his  "merry  men."  This  legendary 
personage  is  described  in  such  a  multitude  of  episodes,  that  he  must  be 
considered  a  sort  of  national  type  of  English  character.  Whetliei 
Robin  Hood  ever  actually  existed,  or  whether,  like  William  Tell,  he 
he  merely  a  popular  myth,  is  a  question  that  perhaps  no  research  will 
ever  succeed  in  deciding:  but  the  numerous  ballads  recounting  his 
exploits  form  a  most  beautiful  and  valuable  repertory  of  national  tra- 
dition and  national  traits  of  character.  In  the  last-mentioned  class  of 
ballads,  viz.  those  of  purely  English  origin,  the  curious  investigator 
wil'  trace  the  resistance  opposed  by  the  oppressed  class  o(  yeomen  to 
the  tyranny  of  Norman  feudalism!  ^""1  this  point  has  been  turned  to 
admirable  account  by  Walter  Scott  in  his  romance  of  Ivan/toe,  in  those 
exquisitely  dalineated  scenes  of  which  Robin  Hood,  under  the  name 
of  the  outlaw  Locksley,  is  the  hero.  In  these  compositions  we  see 
manifest  traces  of  the  rough,  vigorous  spirit  of  popular,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  aristocratic,  feeling.  They  commemorate  the  hostility 
of  the  English  people  against  their  Norman  tyrants :  and  tJie  bold  and 
joyous  sentiment  which  prevails  in  them  is  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  lofty  and  exclusive  tone  pervading  the  Trouv^re  legends. 


NOTES  AND   ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


THE   ELIZABETHAN    POETS    (INCLUDING  THE   REIGN   OB 
JAMES  I.;-    A.  D.  1558-1625. 

1 1.  CharactBriaties  of  the  Elizabethan  age  of  Literature,  j  2,  The  less  Itiiown 
writers  of  this  period;  Ga3coiosb;  Tcrbebville  ;  Thomas  Sacktillh, 
Lord  Buclihiirst.  }  3.  BDMnun  Spensek  ;  his  personal  history  1  the  Sliep- 
herd'a  Calendar;  his  friendship  with  Harvey  and  Sidnej  ;  favored  by  Leioestw 
and  Eliaabeth i  disappointments  at  court;  residence  in  Ireland;  misfortunes, 
and  death.  {4.  Analysis  and  criticism  of  the  Fairy  Queen  .■  hrillianoy  of 
imagination  ;  defects  of  plan ;  allusions  to  persons  and  events.  {  S.  Detailed 
analjsia  of  the  Second  Book,  or  the  Legend  of  Tempenniee.  §  8.  Versifica- 
tion of  the  poem ;  adaptation  of  the  lai^^nage  in  the  metre ;  Spenser's  hold- 
nesB  in  dealing  with  English.  }  7.  Character  of  Speneev'e  genius  :  his  minor 
works.  }  8.  Sib  Philip  Sidney  ;  his  accomplishments  and  heroic  death  ■ 
ids  SmneH,  Arcadia,  zni  Dsfenee  of  Poesy.  §9.  Other  loading  Poets  of  tho 
ai^e:  — (i.)  Daniel;  (ii.)  Dbaytos;  (iii.)  Sir  John  Da  vies  ;  (is.)  Joan 
Donne;  (t.)  Bishop  Hill;  English  Satire.  5  10.  Minor  Poets;  Phineai 
and  GILE8  Fleicheb  ;  ChdechtaW)  ;  the  Jesuit  Southwell  ;  Faiufax,  thi 
translator  of  Taeso. 

g  1,  The  Age  of  Elizabeth  is  character izeil  by  features  which  causa 
it  to  stand  alone  in  the  literaiy  history  of  the  world.  It  was  a  period 
of  sudden  emancipation  ol  thought,  of  immense  fertility  and  origi- 
nality, and  of  high  and  generally  diffused  intellectual  cultivation. 
The  language,  thanks  to  the  various  causes  indicated  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  had  reached  its  highest  perfection;  the  study  and  the  imita- 
tion of  ancient  01  loreign  models  had  furnished  a  vast  store  of  majeri- 
als,  images  and  literary  forms,  which  had  not  yet  had  time  to  become 
commonplace  and  overworn.  The  poets  and  prose  writers  of  this  age, 
therefore,  united  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  youth  with  the  regularity 
and  majesty  of  manhood;  and  nothing  can  better  demonstrate  the 
intellectual  activity  of  the  epoch  than  the  number  of  excellent  works 
which  have  become  obsolete  in  the  present  day,  solely  from  their  merits 
having  been  eclipsed  by  the  glories  of  a  few  incomparable  names,  as 
those  of  Spinser  in  romantic  and  of  Shakspeare  in  dramatic  poetry.  It 
Bill  be  my  task  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  some  of  the  great  woiku 
II1U8  "  darkened  witli  the  excess  of  light," 

J  2-  The  first  name  is  that  of  George  Gascoigne  (i530-i577)-  who, 
is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  great  English  school  of  the  drama,  as  a 
Sitirist,  as  a  narrative  and  as  a  lyric  poet,  enjoyed  a  high  popularity 
for  ai-t  and  genius.  His  most  important  production,  in  point  of  length, 
is  a  species  of  moral  or  satiric  declamation  entitled  tlie  S/eel  Glass, 
in  which  he  inveighs  against  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  time.  It  is 
written  in,  blank  verse,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  that  kind 
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of  metre,  so  well  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  Engliiih  language,  am' 
ill  which,  independeatlj-  of  the  drama,  &o  many  important  composi- 
tions were  afterwarde  to  be  written.  The  vei'sification  of  Gascoigne  ia 
this  work,  though  somewhat  harsh  and  monotonous,  is  dignified  anil 
regular;  and  the  poem  evinces  close  obEcrvation  of  life  and  a  lofty  tone 
of  morality.  His  career  was  a  very  active  one;  he  figured  on  the  bril- 
liant Btr.ge  of  the  court,  took  part  in  a  campaign  in  Holland  against 
the  Spaniards,  and  has  commemorated  some  of  the  unfortunate  inci 
dents  of  this  expedition  in  a  poem  in  seven-lined  stanaas,  entitled  Tii 
Fhii'is  of  War ;  and  many  of  his  minor  compositions  are  well  deserv- 
ing of  perusal.  He  was  an  example  of  a  type  of  literary  men  which 
abounded  in  England  at  that  period,  in  which  the  active  and  contem- 
plative life  were  harmoniously  combined,  and  which  brought  the  acqui- 
f  itions  of  the  study  to  hear  upon  the  interests  of  real  life. 

Nearly  contempoi-ary  with  this  poet  was  Gkorge  Turbervilh 
('530"i594)i  whose  writings  exhibit  a  less  vigorous  invention  than 
those  of  Gascoigne.  He  very  frequently  employed  a  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  the  old  English  ballad  stanza  which  was  extremely  fashionable 
at  this  period.  The  modification  consists  in  the  third  line,  instead  of 
being  of  equal  length  to  the  iirst,  viz,  of  six  syllables,  containing  eight. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  from  this  that  Turbervile  did 
not  employ  a  great  variety  of  other  metrical  arrangements.  The 
majority  of  his  writings  consist  of  iove  epistles,  epitaphs,  and  compli- 

A  poet  whose  writings,  of  a  lofty,  melancholy,  and  moral  tone,  un- 
doubtedly exerted  a  great  influence  at  a  critical  period  in  the  formation 
of  the  English  literature,  was  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Budchurst 
(1536-1608),  a  person  of  high  political  distinction,  having  filled  the  office 
of  Lord  High  Treasurer.  It  was  for  his  children  that  Ascham  wrote 
the  Scioolmasler.  He  prajected,  and  himself  commenced,  a  work 
tntUX^A  A  Mirrour  for  Magisfraies,  which  was  intended  to  contain  a 
series  of  tragic  examples  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  drawn  from  the 
annals  of  his  own  country,  serving  as  lessons  of  virtue  to  future  kings 
and  statesmen,  and  as  warnings  of  the  fragility  of  earthly  greatness 
and  success.  Sackville  composed  the  Taducii'on  (Introduction)  of  this 
grave  and  dignified  work,  and  also  the  first  legend  or  complaint,  in  which 
are  commemorated  the  power  and  the  fall  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
favorite  and  victim  of  the  tyrannical  Richard  III.  The  poem  was 
afterwards  continued  by  other  writers  in  the  same  style,  though  gener- 
ally with  a  perceptible  diminution  of  grandeur  and  effect.  Such  collec- 
tions of  legends  or  short  poetical  biogi-aphies,  in  which  celebrated  and 
unfortunate  sufferers  were  introduced,  bewailing  their  destiny,  or  warn- 
ing mankind  against  crime  and  ambition,  were  frequent  in  literature  at 
an  earlier  period.  Chaucer's  Monk's  Tale,  and  the  same  poef  8  Legend 
of  Good  Women,  are  in  plan  and  character  not  dissimilar;  nay,  the 
origin  of  such  a  form  of  composition  may  be  traced  even  to  the  vast 
ethical  collection  of  the  Ges/a  JRomanorum,  if  not  to  a  still  higher 
antiquity  i  for  the  Heroides  of  Ovid,  though  confined  lo 
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of  xmhappj  love,  form  a  somewhat  similar  gallerj  of  examples.  The 
Mirrotir  for  Magistrates  is  written  in  stanzas  of  seven  lines,  and 
eifhibits  great  occasional  power  of  expression,  and  a  remarkable  force 
and  compression  of  language,  though  the  general  tone  1b  gloomj  and 
somewhat  monotonous.  Some  of  the  lines  reach  a  high  elevation 
of  Bomhre  picturesqueness,  as  these,  of  old  age :  — 

"  His  scalp  all  pilled,  and  he  with  eld  forlote, 
His  withered  fist  still  knocldng  at  death's  door," 

which  is  stritinglj  like  what  Chaucer  himself  would  have  written.* 

5  3.  A  period  combining  a  scholar-like  imitation  of  antiquity  and  of 
foreign  contemporary  literature,  principally  that  of  Italy,  with  the 
force,  freshness,  andoriginalityof  the  dawn  of  letters  in  England,  might 
have  been  fairly  expected,  even  a  priori,  to  produce  a  great  imagina- 
tive and  descriptive  work  of  poetry.  The  illustrious  name  of  Edmund 
Spemser.  ('553-1599)  occupies  a  place  among  the  writers  of  England 
similar  to  that  of  Ariosto  among  those  of  Italy;  and  the  unicn  in  his 
works  —  and  particularly  in  his  greatest  work,  ih&  FaEry  ^neen  —  of 
original  invention  and  happy  use  of  existing  materials,  fiilly  warrants 
the  unquestioned  verdict  which  names  him  as  the  greatest  English  poe' 
intervening  between  Chaucer  and  Sbakspeare.  His  career  was  brilliant, 
but  unhappy.  Born  in  1553,  a  cadet  of  the  illustrious  family  whose 
name  he  bore,  though  not  endowed  with  fortune,  he  was  educated  al 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  undoubtedly  acquired  an 
amount  of  learning  remarkable  even  in  that  age  of  solid  and  substantial 
studies.  He  is  supposed,  after  leaving  the  University,  to  have  been 
compelled  to  perform  the  functions  of  domestic  tutor  in  the  North  of 
England;  and  to  have  gained  his  first  fame  by  the  i,ublication  of  the 
Shepherd's  Calendar,  a  series  of  pastorals  divided  into  twelve  parts  or 
months,  in  which,  as  in  Virgil's  Bucolics,  under  the  guise  of  idyllic 
dialogues,  his  imaginary  interlocutors  discuss  high  questions  of  morality 
and  state,  and  pay  refined  compliments  to  illustrious  personages.  In  these 
eclogues  Spenser  endeavored  to  give  a  national  air  to  his  work,  by  painting 
English  scenery  and  the  English  climate,  by  selecting  English  names  for 
his  rustic  persona,  and  by  infiising  into  their  language  many  provincial 
and  obsolete  expressions.  The  extraordinary  superiority,  in  power  of 
thought  and  harmony  of  language,  exhibited  by  the  Shepherd's  Calen- 
dar, immediately  placed  Spenser  among  the  highest  poetical  names  of 
his  day,  and  attracted  the  favor  and  patronage  of  the  great.  Tiie 
young  poet  had  been  closely  connected,  by  friendship  and  the  com 
Diunity  of  tastes  and  studies,  with  the  learned  Gabriel  Harvey  —  a  man 
of  unqitestionabie  genius,  but  rendered  ridiculous  by  certain  literary 
hobbies,  as,  for  example,  by  a  mania  for  employing  the  ancient  cla'isical 
metres,  founded  on  quantity,  n  Eiglsh  \er=e  ai  d  1  e  for  some  11  mt 
infected  Spenser  with  his  own  freaks  Th  ough  Harvei',  Spenser 
acquired  the  notice  and  favor  of  the  accompl  abed  S  dney;  and  it  waa 

*  For  a  further  aeooant  of  tlie  X  rrow  fo   Mij  si  at  s   see  Notes  and  Oln*- 
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At  Penshurst,  the  fine  mansion  of  the  latter,  that  he  is  bi  pposed  to  have 
revised  the  S&ep&erd's  Calendar,  which  he  dedicated,  under  the  titU 
(^the  Poet's  Tear,  to  "  Maister  Philip  Sidney,  worthy  of  all  titles,  both 
of  Chivalry  and  Poesy."  Sidney,  in  his  turn,  recommended  Spensei 
to  Dudley  Eai-l  of  Leicester,  and  the  powerful  favorite  brought  the 
poet  under  the  personal  notice  of  Elizabeth  herself  The  great  queen, 
surfeited  ns  she  was  with  all  the  refinements  of  literary  homage,  certainij 
hud  not,  among  the  throng  of  poets  that  filled  her  court,  a  worshippei 
V,  bof>e  incense  arose  before  her  altar  in  richer  or  more  fragrant  clouds ; 
Lut  tlie  poet,  in  his  court  career,  naturally  exposed  himself  to  the  hos- 
tility of  those  who  were  the  enemies  of  his  protectors ;  and  there  are 
soverai  traditions  which  relate  the  disappointments  experienced  by 
Spenser  at  the  hands  of  the  great  minister  Burleigh,  whose  influence 
on  the  mind  of  his  misti-ess  was  too  firmly  established  to  be  seriously 
shaken  by  the  Queen's  attachment  to  her  favorites.  Spenser  has  left  us 
a  gloomy  picture  of  the  miseries  of  courtly  dependence.  The  poet 
appears  to  have  been  occasionally  employed  in  unimportant  diplomatic 
services ;  but  on  the  nomination  of  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  as  Deputy  or 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Spenser  accompanied  him  to  that  country  as 
secretary,  and  received  a  grant  of  land  not  far  from  Cork,  which  he  waa 
to  occupy  and  cultivate.  This  estate  had  formed  part  of  the  domains 
of  the  Earls  of  Desmond,  and  had  been  forfeited  or  confiscated  by  the 
English  Government.  Spenser  resided  several  years  at  Kilcolmao 
Castie,  during  which  time  he  exercised  various  important  administra- 
tive ftinctions  in  the  government  of  the  then  newly-subjugated  country. 
It  was  during  his  residence  in  Ireland  that  he  composed  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  works,  amongwhich  the  first  place  is  occupied  hy  his  great 
poem  of  the  FaSry  ^aeen.  About  twelve  years  after  his  first  estiblish- 
luent  in  the  province  of  Munster,  the  flam       f  It        mm  t  d 

from  the  great  rebellion  called  Tyrone's  In  wl      h  h  d  been 

raging  in  the  neighboring  province  of  Ul  t         p      d   t      1  n 

which  surrounded  Spenser's  retreat.  He  h  d  p  b  bly  d  d  h  ra- 
self  hateful  to  the  half-savage  Celtic  pop  It  wh  m  1  E  gl  h 
colonists  had  ejected  and  oppressed:  indeed  th         j      n        1   tl  h 

entitled  A  View  of  He  State  of  Ireland,  in  wl  ch  h  1  d  b  d  1  e 
curious  manners  and  customs  of  the  indigenous  race,  indicates  plainly 
enough  that  the  poet  shared  the  prejudices  of  his  race  and  position. 
Kilcolraan  Castle  was  attacked  and  burned  by  the  insurgents.  Spenser 
and  his  family  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  with  the  ioss  not  only  of  all  tl:ej 
p.osseesed,  but  with  the  still  more  cruel  bereavement  of  a  young  chi.d, 
nliich  mas  left  behind  and  perished  in  the  house.  Completelj' ruined, 
and  overwhelmed  by  so  tragic  an  affliction,  the  poet  returned  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  is  reported  to  have  died  in  the  greatest  poverty,  ibigoltei 
by  the  court  and  neglected  by  his  patrons,  in  1599.  He  was,  howevei, 
followed  to  the  grave  with  the  unanimous  admiration  of  his  counTy- 
men.  wlio  bewailed  in  his  death  the  loss  of  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age. 
He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  toint> 
of  Chaucer. 
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1 4.  Spenser's  greatest  work,  T&e  Faei^  ^»ee»,  is  a  poem  tlie  sub- 
ject of  which  is  chivalric,  allegorical,  narrative,  and  deeciiptive,  while 
the  execution  is  in  a  great  measure  derived  from  the  manner  of  Ariosto 
and  Taaso.  It  was  ur^ginaily  planned  to  consist  of  twelve  books  01 
moral  adventures,  each  typifying  the  triumph  of  a  Virtue,  and  couched 
under  the  form  of  an  exploit  of  knight- errantry.  The  hero  of  the 
whole  action  was  to  be  the  mythical  Prince  Arthur,  the  type  of  perfect 
■virtue  in  Spenser,  as  he  is  the  ideal  hero  in  the  vast  collection  of 
mediatval  legends  in  which  he  figures.  This  fabulous  personage  ''-  v:i^ 
posed  to  become  enamoured  of  the  Faery  Queen,  who  appears  to  him 
iii  a  dream ;  and  arriving  at  her  court  in  Fairy-Land  he  finds  her  hold- 
ing a  solemn  feudal  festival  during  twelve  days.  At  her  court  there  is 
a  beautiful  lady  for  whose  haad  the  twelve  most  distinguished  knights 
are  rivals ;  and  in  order  to  settle  their  pretensions  these  twelve  heroes 
undertake  twelve  separate  adventures,  which  furnish  the  materials  for 
the  action.  The  First  Book  relates  the  expedition  of  the  Red-Cross 
Knight,  who  is  the  allegorical  representative  of  Holiness,  while  his 
mistress  Una  represents  true  Religion ;  and  the  action  of  the  knight's 
exploit  shadows  forth  the  triumph  of  Holiness  over  the  enchantiuents 
and  deceptions  of  Heresy.  The  Second  Book  recounts  the  adventures 
of  Sir  Guyon,  or  Temperance;  the  Third  those  of  Britomartis  —  a 
female  champion  —  or  Chastity.  It  must  be  remarked  that  each  of 
these  books  m  subdivided  info  twelve  cantos,  consequently  that  the 
poem,  even  in  the  imperfect  form  under  which  we  possess  it,  is  ex- 
tremely voluminous.  The  three  iirst  books  were  published  separately 
in  1590,  and  dedicated  to  Elizabeth,  who  rewarded  the  delicate  flattery 
which  pervades  innumerable  allusions  in  the  work  with  a  peiision  of 
50^.  a  year.  After  returning  to  Ireland  Spenser  prosecuted  bis  work 
and  in  1596  he  gave  to  the  world  three  more  books,  namely,  the  Fourth, 
containing  the  Legend  of  Cambell  and  Triaraond,  a ilego rising  .Fj-Zearf- 
thipi  the  FifHi,  the  Legend  of  Artcgall,  or  of  Justice;  and  the  Sixth, 
that  of  Sir  Calidore,  or  Courtesy.  Thus  half  of  the  poefs  original 
design  was  executed.  What  progress  he  made  in  the  six  remaining 
books  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.  There  are  traditions  which 
assert  that  this  latter  portion  was  completed,  but  that  the  manuscript 
was  lost  at  sea;  while  the  more  probable  theory  is,  that  Spenser  had 
not  time  to  terminate  his  extensive  plan,  but  that  the  dreadful  misfor- 
tunes amid  which  his  life  was  closed  prevented  him  from  completing 
his  design.^  The  fragment  consisting  of  two  cantos  of  Muiahility  was 
intended  to  be  inserted  in  the  legend  of  Constancy,  one  of  the  books 
Vroje^ted.  The  vigor,  invention,  and  splendor  of  expression  that  glow 
so  brightly  in  the  first  three  books,  manifestly  decline  in  the  fourth, 
6ith,  and  sixth;  and  it  is  perhaps  no  matter  of  regret  that  tlie  poet 
never  completed  so  vast  a  design,  in  which  the  very  nature  of  the  plan 
necessitated  a  monotony  that  not  all  his  fertility  of  genius  could  have 
obviated.  We  may  apply  to  the  Faery  ^tieen  the  paradox  of  Hesiod 
—  "  the  half  is  more  than  the  whole."  In  this  poem  are  united  and 
harmonizud  three  different  elements  which  at  first  sight  would  appeal 
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Irnconcilalik ;  for  the  Kkeleton  or  framework  of  the  action  is  derivpd 
from  the  feudal  or  chivalric  legends;  the  ethical  or  moral  sentimenl 
from  the  lofty  philosophy  of  Plato,  combined  with  the  most  elevated 
Christian  purity;  and  the  form  and  coloring  of  the  language  and  ver 
tification  aie  saturated  with  the  flowing  grace  and  eensuous  elegance  of 
U  e  gr?at  Italian  poets  of  the  Renaissance.  The  principal  defects  of 
;ho  Fa/fry  ^ueen,  viewed  as  a  whole,  arise  from  two  causes  apparently 
jpposed,  yet  resulting  in  a  similar  impression  on  the  reader.  The  firsl 
Is  a  want  of  unity,  involving  a  loss  of  interest  in  the  story ;  for  we  alto- 
getlier  forget  Arthur,  the  nominal  hero  of  the  whole,  and  follow  eacll 
separate  adventure  of  the  subordinate  knights.  Each  book  is  therefore, 
intrinsically,  a  separate  poem,  and  excites  a  separate  interest.  The 
other  defect  is  the  monotony  of  character  inseparable  from  a  series  of 
adventures  which,  though  varied  with  inexhaustible  fertility,  are  all, 
from  their  chivalric  nature,  fundamentally  similar,  being  either  com- 
bats between  one  knight  and  another,  or  between  the  hero  of  the 
moment  and  some  supernatural  being  — a  monster,  a  dragon,  or  a 
wicked  enchanter.  In  these  contests,  however  brilliantly  painted,  we 
feel  little  or  no  suspense,  for  we  are  beforehand  nearly  certain  of  the 
victory  of  the  hero;  and  even  if  this  were  otherwise,  the  knowledge 
ihat  the  valiant  champion  is  himself  nothing  but  the  impersonation  of 
some  abstract  quality  or  virtue,  would  be  fatal  to  that  interest  with 
which  we  follow  the  vicissitudes  of  human  fortunes.  Hardly  any  degree 
of  genius  or  invention  can  long  sustain  the  interest  of  an  allegory; 
and  where  the  intense  realism  of  Bunyan  has  only  partially  succeeded, 
the  unreal  phantasmagoria  of  Spenser's  imagination,  brilliant  'as  it 
was.  could  not  do  other  than  fail.  The  strongest  proof  of  the  justice 
of  tliese  remarks  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  those  who  read  Spenser 
with  the  intensest  delight  are  precisely  those  wlio  entirely  neglect  the 
moral  lessons  typified  in  his  allegory,  and  endeavor  to  follow  his  recital 
of  adventures  as  those  of  human  beings,  giving  themselves  voluntarily 
up  to  the  mighty  magic  of  his  unequalled  imagination.  Another  result 
flowing  from  the  above  considerations  is,  that  Spenser,  though  ex- 
tremely monotonous  and  tiresome  to  an  ordinary  reader,  who  deter- 
mines to  plod  doggedly  through  two  or  three  successive  hooks  of  the 
Faery  ^aeen,  is  the  moat  enchanting  of  poets  to  him  who,  endowed 
with  a  lively  fancy,  confines  his  attention  to  one  or  two  at  a  time  of  his 
delicious  episodes,  descriptions,  or  impersonations.  Independently  of 
(he  ger.era!  allegorical  meaning  of  the  persons  and  adventures,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  many  of  these  were  also  intended  to  contain  allu- 
eions  to  facts  and  individuals  of  Spenser's  own  time,  and  particularly 
to  convey  compliments  to  his  friends  and  patrons.  Thus  Gloriana,  the 
Faflrj  Queen  herself,  and  the  bcautiftil  huntress  Belphcelie,  were  in- 
tended to  allude  to  Elizabeth;  Sir  Artegall,  the  Knight  of  Justice,  to 
Lord  Grey;  and  the  adventures  of  the  Red-Cross  Knight  shadow  forth 
the  history  of  the  Anglican  Church.  In  all  probability  a  multitude  of 
such  allusions,  now  become  obscure,  were  dear  enough,  when  the  poem 
first  appeared,  to  those  who  were  familiar  with  Ihe  courti/  and  political 
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life  of  the  time;  but  tlie  modern  reader,  I  thintt.  will  little  regret  tht 
-"imness  in  which  time  has  plunged  these  allusions,  for  they  only  stiU 
further  complicate  an  allegory  which  of  itself  often  detracts  from  the 
charm  and  interest  of  the  narrative.  _ 

§  5.  As  a  specimen  of  Spenser's  mode  of  conducting  his  aliegoiy, 
I  will  give  here  a  rapid  analysis  of  the  Second  Book,  or  the  Legend  of 
Temperance.  In  Canto  I.  the  wicked  enchanter,  Archimage,  meeting 
Sir  Guyon,  informs  him  tiiat  a  fair  lady,  whom  the  latter  supposes  tt. 
be  Una,  but  who  is  really  Duessa,  has  been  foully  outraged  by  the  Red 
Cross  Knight.  Guyon,  led  by  Archimage,  meets  the  Red-Cross  Knight, 
and  is  on  Uie  point  of  attacking  him,  when  Uie  two  champions  recog- 
nize each  other,  and,  after  courteous  conference,  part.  Sir  Guyon  then 
hears  the  despairing  cry  of  a  lady,  and  finds  Amaria,  newly  stabbed, 
Jyins  beside  a  knight  (Sir  Mordant),  and  holding  in  her  lap  a  babewitk 
his  hands  stiiined  by  its  motiier's  blood.  After  relating  her  story,  the 
lady  dies.  Canto  II.  describes  Sir  Guyon's  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
wash  tiie  babe's  bloody  hands.  He  then  finds  his  steed  gone,  and  pro- 
ceeds  on  foot  to  the  Castle  of  Golden  Mean,  where  dwell  also  her  two 
sisters,  Eiissa  and  Perissa-Too  Little  and  Too  Much-with  then 
knights.  Canto  III.  describes  the  adventures  of  tiie  Boaster,  Eragadoc- 
chio,  who  has  stolen  Guyon's  steed,  but  who  is  ignommiously  com- 
peiled  to  give  it  up,  and  is  abandoned  by  Belphcebe,  of  whom  Unf 
canto  contains  a  description,  of  consummate  beauty.  In  Canto  IV 
Guyon  delivers  Phaon  from  the  violence  of  Furor  and  the  malignitj 
of  the  hag  Occasion.  Canto  V.  describes  the  combat  of  Guyon  witt 
Pvrochles,  who  unbinds  Fury,  and  is  tiiea  wounded  by  him ;  and  Atii: 
lies  to  obtiiin  the  aid  of  Cjmochles.  Canto  VI.  gives  a  most  nch  anc 
exquisite  picture  of  the  ten  ptafon  of  Guyon  by  Uie  Lady  of  the  Idle 
Lake  In  Canto  VII  is  contained  the  admirible  de-ici  ption  of  fht 
Cave  of  Mammon,  who  tempts  S  r  Gujon  with  riches  The  Vlllth 
Canto  depicts  Guyon  in  b  s  trance  di  irmed  by  the  sons  of  Aerates 
and  delivered  by  Arthur  Canto  IX  describes  the  House  of  Temper 
ance  inhabited  by  Alma  Th  s  is  a  most  ingenious  and  beautifully 
developed  allegory  of  the  human  body  and  mind  C'^ch  part  and  faculty 
beine  typified.  Canto  X  gives  a  chronicle  of  the  ancient  British  k  ng» 
down  to  the  reign  of  Glon.na  or  El  zabeth  In  the  ^Itl  c.nto  th. 
Castle  of  Temperance  s  bes  eged  and  del  ve  ed  bj  Arthur  The 
xnth  and  last  canto  of  this  book  descr  be-;  the  attack  of  Guyon  upon 
the  Bower  of  Bliss  and  the  ultimate  defeat  of  A^ras  a  or  Sensua 
Pleasure.  From  Ui  s  very  rough  and  meagre  anal3''  s  which  is  all 
chat  my  limits  will  permit,  the  reader  may  in  some  meas  ire  judge  of 
Die  conduct  of  the  fable  in  Spender's  gieit  potm 

fi  6.  The  versification  of  the  work  is  a  peculiar  stanza,  based  upon 
the  ottava  rlma  so  universally  employed  by  the  romant.c  and  nairative 
poets  of  Italy,  and  of  which  Uie  masterpieces  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto 
fui-nish  familiar  examples.  To  the  e!ght  lines  composing  Ui is  form  of 
metre  Spensers  exquisite  taste  and  consummate  ear  for  harmonj 
induced  him  to  add  a  ninth,  which,  being  of  tiselve  instead  of,  as  in 
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Ihe  others,  ten  sj'Uables,  win  Is  up  each  phrase  with  a  long,  lingering 
cadence  of  the  most  delicious  melody.  1  have  already  observed  how 
Extensively  the  formB  of  Italian  versification  —  as  in  the  various  exam- 
ples of  the  sonnet  and  the  heroic  stanza  —  had  been  adopted  Ly  th-^ 
English  poets;  and  I  have  insisted,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Cliauce.r. 
on  the  skill  with  which  our  language,  naturally  vude,  monosyllabic,  niiri 
un harmonious,  had  been  softened  and  melodized  till  it  was  little  infe- 
rifir,  in  power  of  musical  expression,  to  the  tongues  of  Southern  Europe, 
.''ione  of  our  poets  is  more  exquisitely  and  uniformly  musical  than 
iipense  r.  In  deed  the  sweetness  and  flowingness  of  his  verse  are  sometimes 
lairried  so  far  as  to  become  cloying  and  enervated.  The  meti-e  he 
i.inpioyed  being  very  complicated,  and  necessitating  a  frequent  recur- 
rence in  each  stanza  of  similar  rhymes  —  namely,  four  of  one  ending, 
three  of  another,  and  two  of  a  third  —  he  was  obliged  to  take  consid- 
Erable  liberties  with  the  orthogi-aphy  and  accentuation  of  the  English 
l.\nguage.  In  doing  this,  in  giving  to  our  metallic  northern  speech  the 
BLxibility  of  the  liquid  Italian,  he  shows  himself  as  unscrvDuIous  &i 
masterly.  By  employing  an  immense  mass  of  old  Chauccnaii  n>>iab 
and  provincialisms,  nay,  even  by  occasionally  inventing  words  himself, 
he  furnishes  his  verse  with  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  language;  but 
It  the  same  time  the  reader  must  remember  that  much  of  the  vocabu- 
lary of  tlie  great  poet  was  a  dialect  that  never  really  existed.  Its  pecu- 
liarities have  been  less  permanent  than  those  of  almost  any  other  of 
our  great  writers. 

§  7.  The  power  of  Spenser's  genius  does  not  consist  in  any  deep 
analysis  of  human  passion  or  feeling,  in  any  skill  in  the  delineation  of 
character;  but  in  an  unequalled  richness  of  description,  in  tlie  art  of 
representing  events  and  objects  with  an  intensity  that  makes  them  visi- 
ble and  tangible.  He  describes  to  the  eye,  and  communicates  to  the 
airy  conceptions  of  allegory,  the  splendor  and  the  vivacity  of  visible 
objects.  He  has  the  exhaustless  fertility  of  Rubens,  with  that  great 
[lainter's  sensuous  and  voluptuous  profusion  of  color.  Among  t|ie 
most  important  of  his  other  poetical  writings,  I  must  mention  his 
Mother  Habhard's  Tale  ;  his  Daphnaida,  an  idyllic  elegy  bewailing 
the  early  death  of  the  accomplished  Sidney;  and  above  all  his  Amo- 
retti,  or  love  poems,  the  most  beautiful  of  which  is  his  Epithalamiam, 
or  Marriage-Song  on  his  own  nuptials  with  the  "  fair  Elizabeth," 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  richest  and  chastest  marriage-hymns  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  literature,  combining  warmdi  with  dignity, 
'.he  intensest  passion  with  a  noble  elevation  and  purity  of  sentiincnL 
Here,  too,  as  well  as  in  innumerable  passages  of  the  FaSry  ^anen,  di 
we  see  tht  influence  of  that  lofty  and  abstract  philosophical  id?a  of  the 
'den tity  between  Beauty  and  Virtue,  which  he  borrowed  from  the  Pla- 
tonic speculations. 

5  8.  The  name  of  Sir  Philip  Sidiiey  (1554-1586)  oct-irs  b^  fte- 
quently  in  the  literary  history  of  tliis  age,  and  that  illustrious  man 
exenod  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  intellectual  spirit  of  the  epoch, 
Ihat  PHr  notice  of  the  age  would  b?  incomplete  wiOiout  some  aUusion 
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lo  his  life,  even  did  not  the  intrinsic  merit  of  his  writings  give  him  a 
place  among  the  beiit  poets  ar.d  prose--writerB  of  the  Ume.  He  united 
in  his  own  person  almost  all  the  qualities  that  give  splendor  to  a  char- 
acter,  natural  as  well  as  adventitious  —  nobility  of  birth,  beauty  of  per 
son  bravery,  generosity,  learning,  and  courtesy.  He  was  almost  the 
teau  idial  of  the  courtier,  the  soldier,  and  the  <!cholar.  The  jewel  of 
the  court,  the  dariing  of  the  people,  and  the  literal  and  judicious  patron 
of  arts  and  letters,  his  early  and  heroic  death  gave  the  crowning  grace 
te  a  consummate  character.  He  was  born  in  1554,  and  died  at  the  agf 
of  thirty-two,  of  a  wound  received  in  the  battle  of  Zutphen  (October 
19,  1586),  fought  to  aid  the  Protestants  of  the  Netherlands  in  their 
heroic  struggle  against  the  Spaniards.  His  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  his  country  consist  of  a  small  collection  of  Sonnets,  remarkable 
for  their  somewhat  languid  and  refined  elegance;  and  the  prose  ro- 
mance, once  regarded  as  a  manual  of  courtesy  and  refined  ingenuity, 
entitled  The  Arcadia.  Judging  only  by  its  title,  many  critics  have 
erroneously  regarded  this  work  as  a  purely  pastoral  composition,  like 
the  Galatea  of  Cervantes,  the  Arcadia  of  Sannazzaro,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  idyllic  romances  which  were  so  fashionable  at  that  time;  but 
the  narrative  of  Sidney,  though  undoubtedly  written  on  Spanish  and 
Italian  models,  is  not  exclusively  devoted  to  pastoral  scenes  and  descrip- 
tions. A  great  porU  fthwkchl  dtig  d  ani- 
mation with  which  th  k  htly  p  f  S  d  j  p  ts  tl  1  k  f  the 
tourney,  and  the  nobl  w  f  f  th  h  t  p  d  bj-  the 
luxurious  elegance  of  h  p  t  !  d  npt  I  tl  tjl  we  see 
perpetual  traces  of  h  t  e;  t  th  t  1  ff  t  t  wh  h  the 
imitation  of  Spanish  m  d  1  h  d  d  d  f  h  bl  E  1  d,  and 
which  became  at  la  t  k  d  i  P/ib  d  hj  g  t  1  ourt, 
until  it  was  ultimately  annihilated  by  the  ridicule  of  Shakspeare,  just 
as  Moliere  destroyed  the  style  pricieax  which  prevailed  In  his  day  in 
France.  One  charming  peculiarity  of  Sidney  is  the  pure  and  elevated 
view  he  takes  of  the  female  character,  and  which  his  example  power- 
fully tended  to  disseminate  throughout  the  literature  of  his  day.  This 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  tnily  chivalrous  character  of  his 
mind.  The  story  of  the  Arcadia,  though  occasionally  tiresome  and 
involved,  is  related  with  co  "derible  skill-  and  the  reader  will  he 
enchanted,  in  almost  every  p  g  th  ome  of  those  happy  thoughts 
and  graceful  expressions  which  h  1  tat  hether  to  attribute  to  the 
felicity  of  accident  or  to  a  p  I  ar  1  1  a  y  of  fancy.  Sidney  also 
wrote  a  small  tract  entitled  A  D  f  f  P  /.in  which  he  strives  lo 
show  that  the  pleasures  derivable  f  om  m  g  native  literature  are  pow- 
erful aids  not  only  to  the  acqu  t  on  of  k  owledge,  but  to  the  cultiTa- 
tion  of  virtue.  He  exhibits  a  pecul  ar  n  bllity  to  the  power  and 
genijs  so  oiten  concealed  in  rude  national  legends  and  ballads.  ^ 

5  D,  The  epoch  which  I  am  endeavoring  to  describe  was  fertile  in  a 
class  of  poeta,  not  perhaps  attaining  to  the  highest  liteiary  merit,  bul 
whose  writings  are  marked  hy  a  kind  of  solid  and  Bchol«r-like  dignitj 
which  will  render  them  permanently  valuable. 
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(i.)  Such  was  Sakuel  Daniel  (1563-1619),  whose  career  seems  to 
have  been  tranquil  and  happj-,  and  who  enjojisd  among  hie  contcm 
poraries  tlie  respect  merited  not  only  by  his  talents,  but  by  a  regularity 
of  conduct  then  sufficiently  rare  among  poets  who,  like  Daniel,  were 
connected  with  the  stage.  His  works  are  tolerably  voluminous,  and  all 
beai'  the  stamp  of  that  grave  vigor  of  thought  and  dignified  evenness 
of  expression  which,  while  it  seldom  soars  into  sublimity,  or  penetrates 
deep  into  the  abysses  of  passion,  is  never  devoid  of  sense  and  reflecLion. 
His  most  celebrated  work  is  The  History  of  the  Civil  Wars,  a  poe^  wt 
the  Civil  Wars  between. the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  thai 
peculiar  style  of  poetical  narrative  and  moral  meditation  the  example 
of  which  had  been  set  by  Sackville's  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  and 
which  was  at  this  time  a  favorite  type  among  the  literary  men  of 
England.  Dan  1  p  m  n  ght  books,  in  stanzas  of  eight  lines; 
and  the  tiilente    f  th  t       tr  ggle  in  vain  against  the  prosaic  nature 

of  the  subject,  f  D  1  1  ly  adheres  to  the  facts  of  history,  which 
he  can  only  occa  Ily    nl         by  a  pathetic  description  or  a  sensible 

and  vigorous  refl    t  HI     •^age  is  exceedingly  pure,  limpid,  and 

intelligible.  Th  p  m  t  tl  d  MusopMlus  is  an  elaborate  defence  of 
learning,   cast  i  to  th     f  fa  dialogue.     The  two  interlocutors, 

Musophilus  and  Ph  1  m  p  onounce,  in  regular  and  well-turned 
stanzas,  the  uau  1  a  g  n  t  wl  ich  the  subject  suggests.  Many  of 
Daniel's  minor  poe  a  h  £/  gies.  Epistles,  Masques,  and  Songs, 
Together  with  h  nt  b  t  n  to  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  day, 
justify  the  reputat  n  1  h  h  possessed.  Good  sense,  dignity,  and 
an  equable  flow  f  p  I  <ra  and  harmonious  versification,  are  tha 
qualities  which  p  t  ty  11  k  owledge  in  his  writings.  He  is  said 
to  have  succeeded  Spenser  to  the  post  of  poet  laureate. 

(ii.)  A  poet  somewhat  similar  in  general  character  to  Daniel,  but  en- 
dowed with  a  much  greater  originality,  was  Michagl  Drayton  (1563- 
1631),  a  voluminous  writer.  His  longest  and  most  celebrated  produc- 
tions were  the  topographical  and  descriptive  poem  entitled  Polyolbion, 
in  thirty  cantos  or  songs.  The  Sarong  Wars,  England's  Heroical 
Mpistles,  The  Battle  of  Agincourl,  The  Muses'  Elysium,  and  the  deli- 
dons  fancies  of  The  Court  of  Fairy.  The  Polyolbion  is  a  minute 
poetical  itinerary  of  England  and  Wales,  in  which  the  affectionate 
patriotism  of  the  writer  has  enumerated  —  county  by  county,  village 
by  village,  hill  by  hill,  and  rivulet  by  rivulet  — the  whole  surface  of  hia 
native  land;  enlivening  his  work  as  he  goes  on  by  immense  stores  of 
picturesque  legend  and  the  richest  profusion  of  allegory  and  personifi- 
cation. It  is  composed  in  the  long-rhymed  verse  of  twelve  syllables, 
and  is,  both  in  design  and  execution,  absolutely  unique  in  literature. 
The  notes  attached  to  this  work,  in  which  Drayton  was  assisted  bj 
''  that  gulf  of  learning,"  the  incomparable  Selden,  are  a  wonderful  mass 
of  curious  erudition.  Drayton  has  described  his  country  with  the  pain- 
ful accuracy  of  the  topographer  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  foei;  in d  the 
Polyolbion  will  ever  remain  a  most  interesting  monument  of  industry 
lind  taste.     In  The  Barnns'  Wnrs  Di.i.vton  bns  descriiitd  the  prin'.ipsj 
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events  of  the  unhappy  reign  of  Edward  II.  The  poem  is  composed  in 
the  stanza  of  Ariosto,  which  Drayton,  in  his  preface,  selects  as  the  most 
perfect  and  harmonious  i  and  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  work  ma? 
be  pretty  accuratelj'  characterized  by  what  has  been  said  above  concern- 
ing Daniel's  poem  on  a  not  dissimilar  subject.  The  Heroical  Bpisllet 
are  imagined  to  be  written  by  illustrious  and  unfortunate  personages  in 
English  history  to  the  objects  of  their  love.  They  are  therefore  a  kin^ 
of  adaptation  of  tlieplan  of  Ovid  to  English  annals.  It  was  quit* 
natural  that  a  poet  so  fei-tile  as  Drayton,  who  wrote  in  almost  everj 
fo'm,  should  not  have  neglected  the  Pastoral,  a  species  of  composilion 
at  that  time  in  general  favor.  His  ofForts  in  this  department  are  cer- 
tainly not  inferior  to  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  not  ever 
excepting  Spenser  himself ;  while  in  this  class  of  his  writings,  as  well 
as  in  his  inimitable  fairy  poems,  Drayton  has  never  been  surpassed. 
In  the  series  entitled  Tie  Muses'  Elysium,  consisting  of  a  series  of  nine 
idyls,  or  Nytnfhals,  as  he  calls  them,  and  above  all  in  the  exquisite 
little  mock-heroic  of  NymfMdia,  everything  that  is  most  graceful, 
delicate,  quaint,  and  fantastic  in  that  form  of  national  superstition  — 
almost  peculiar  to  Great  Britain  —  the  fairy  mythology,  is  accumulated 
and  touched  with  a  consummate  felicity.  The  whole  poem  of  Nym- 
phidia  is  a  gem,  and  is  almost  equalled  by  the  Epitkalamium  in  the 
VHIth  Nymphal,  on  the  marriage  of  "  our  Tita  to  a  noble  Fay. '  It  is 
interesting  to  trace  the  use  made  of  these  graceful  superstitions  in  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

(iii.)  The  vigorous  versatility  of  the  age,  founded  on  solid  and  ex 
tensive  acquirements,  is  well  exemplified  in  the  poems  of  Sm  Jo^^ 
DAV1K3  {1570-1626),  a  learned  lawyer  and  statesman,  and  Chief  Justice 
of  Ireland,  who  has  left  two  works  of  unusual  merit  and  originality,  on 
subjects  so  widely  different  that  their  juxtaposition  excites  almost  a 
feeling  of  ludicrous  paradox.  The  subject  of  one  of  them,  Nosa 
Teipum,  is  the  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  that  of  the  other, 
entiUed  Orchestra,  the  art  of  dancing.  The  language  of  Daviea  is  pure 
and  masculine,  his  versification  smooth  and  melodious;  and  he  seems 
to  have  communicated  to  his  metaphysical  arguments  in  the  first  poem, 
something  of  the  easy  grace  and  rhythmical  harmony  of  the  dance, 
while  he  has  dignified  and  elevated  the  comparatively  trivial  subject  of 
the  second  by  a  profusion  of  classical  and  learned  allusions.*    The  Nosce 

•  On  the  Nosce  Teipsum,  Mr.  Hallam  remarks,  "Perhaps  no  langungc  can 
produce  a  poem,  extending  to  so  great  a  length,  of  more  condensation  of 
llioa^ht,  or  in  which  fewer  languid  verses  will  ba  found.  Yet  according  to  some 
definitions,  the  Nosce  Teipsum  is  wholly  unpuetical,  inasmuch  as  it  shuwa  nc 
pBSBion  BDii  little  fancy.  If  it  reaches  the  heart  at  all,  it  is  through  the  reason 
But  since  strong  argument,  in  terse  and  correct  style,  fails  not  to  give  us  pl=a!:u  ra 
in  prose,  it  seems  strange  that  it  should  lose  its  effect  when  it  gains  the  aid  of 
le^ukr  metre  to  graUfy  the  ear  and  assist  tho  memory.  Lines  there  are  ii- 
Davics  wliich  far  outweigh  much  of  the  descriptive  and  imaginative  poetry  of  th< 
Ijst  two  centurioB,  whether  we  estimate  them  by  the  pleasure  they  impart  to  us 
Bi  by  the  intellectual  vigor  they  display.    Bspetienee  has  shown  that  tbc  facut 
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Tetpmm,  pabl-^shcd  ia  1599,  is  written  in  four-lined  stanzas  of  heroic 
lines,  a  measure  which  was  afterwards  honored  by  being  taken  as  tha 
vehicle  ol  one  of  Dryden's  early  efforts ;  but  Dryden  borrowed  it  more 
immeaiateiy  from  the  Gondibert  of  T>s.vaa3.at.  The  Orchestra  is  com- 
posed m  a  peculiarly-constructed  stanza  of  seven  lines,  extremely  well 
adapted  to  express  the  ever-varying  rhythm  of  those  dancing  move 
menta  which  the  poet,  by  a  thousand  ingenious  analogies,  tracet 
Ihroughoui  alt  nature, 

(iv.)  i'iic  unanimous  admiration  ofcontemporariea  placed  the  genius 
of  John  Ixjnne  Ci573-'63").  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  in  one  of  the  foremost 
places  amcing  .he  men  of  letters  of  his  day.  His  life,  too,  full  of  vicissi- 
tudes, ann  nis  devotion  of  great  and  varied  powers,  jirst  to  scholastic 
study  and  letii-ement,  then  to  the  service  of  the  state  in  active  life,  and 
last  to  ihe  ministry  of  the  Church,  by  familiarizing  him  with  all  the 
phases  of  Jiuman  life,  furnished  his  mind  with  rich  materials  for  poetry 
of  various  .sinds.  When  entering  upon  the  career  of  the  public  service, 
as  secretary  to  the  Treasurer  Lord  Eilesmere,  he  made  a  secret  mar. 
riage  wilh  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  Moor,  a  lady  whom  he  had  long 
ardently  lOved,  and  the  violent  displeasurB  of  whose  family  involved 
Donne  in  tevere  persecution.  Though  distinguished  in  his  youth  for 
wit  and  giyety,  he  afterwards,  under  deep  religious  convictioo,  embraced 
the  clerical  profession,  and  became  as  remarkable  for  intense  piety  as 
he  had  previously  been  for  those  accomplishments  which  had  made 
him  the  Pico  di  Mirandola  of  his  age.  The  writings  of  Donne  are  very 
voluminous,  and  consist  of  love  verses,  epigrams,  elegies,  and,  atiJ7« 
all,  satires,  which  latter  department  of  his  works  is  that  by  which  nc 
is  now  principally  remembered.  As  an  amatory  poet  he  has  been  justly 
classed  by  Johnson  among  the  meto/^^jico/ poets  — writers  in  whom 
the  intellectual  faculty  obtains  an  enormous  and  disproportionate 
supremacy  over  sentiment  and  feeling.  These  authors  are  ever  on 
the  watch  for  unexpected  and  ingenious  analogies;  an  idea  is  racked 
into  every  conceivable  distortion;  the  most  remote  comparisons,  the 
obscurest  recesses  of  historical  and  scientific  allusion,  are  ransacked  to 
furnish  comparisons  and  illustrations  which  no  reader  can  suggest  to 
himself,  and  which,  when  presented  to  him  by  the  perverse  ingenuity 
of  the  poet,  fill  him  with  a  strange  mixture  of  astonishment  and  shame, 
like  the  distorHonBOftheposture-raaster  or  the  tricks  of  sleight-of-hand. 
It  is  evident  that  in  this  cultivation  of  the  odd,  the  unexpected,  and 
the  monstrous,  the  poet  becomes  perfactly  indifferent  to  the  natural 
graces  and  tender  coloring  of  simple  emotion;  and  in  his  incessant 
leari^  after  epigrammatic  turns  of  thought,  he  cares  very  little  whether 
reason,  taste,  and  propriety  be  violated.  This  false  taste  in  literature 
was  at  one  time  epidemic  in  Spaii  and  Italy,  from  whence,  in  all  probe- 
ties  peculiarly  deemed  poetical  are  frcqueutlj  exhibited  in  a  considerable  degree, 
but  very  few  have  been  able  to  preserve  a  perspicuous  brevity  without  stiffnesi 
or  pedaulry  {allowance  made  for  the  subject  and  the  times),  in  metaphyiic*! 
Kasoniug,  lo  •ueceufullj  as  Sir  John  DaTies." — (LiK.  it  ISO.) 
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'>ilitv,  it  infected  English  poets,  who  have  frequently  rivalled  theii 
-.nodels  in  ingenious  nbsurdity.  The  verEification  of  Donne  is  singu 
iarly  harsh  nnd  tuneless,  and  the  contrast  between  the  ruggedness  ol 
his  expreasion  and  tlie  far-fetdied  ingenuity  of  his  thought  adds  to  the 
oddity  of  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader,  hy  making  him  con- 
trast the  unnatural  perversion  of  immense  intellectual  activity  with  the 
nidcnesE  and  frequent  coarseness  both  of  the  ideas  and  tlie  expression, 
[n  Donne's  Satires,  of  which  he  wrote  seven,  and  in  his  Epislles  to 
friends,  we  naturally  find  less  of  this  portentous  abuse  ..f  intellectual 
legerdemain,  for  the  nature  of  such  compositions  iraplieb  that  they  arf 
written  in  a  more  easy  and  colloquial  strain  (  and  Donne  has  occas  on- 
ally  adapted,  with  great  felicity,  the  outlines  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  to 
the  manners  of  his  own  time  and  country.  Pope  has  translated  aomt 
of  Donne's  Satires  into  the  language  of  his  own  time,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Satires  of  Dr.  John  Donne,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  versified." 

(v.)  But  the  real  founder  of  Satire  in,  Eogland,  if  we  are  to  judge  hy 
the  relative  scope  and  completeness  of  his  works  in  this  department, 
was  Joseph  Hall  (1574-1656),  Bishop  of  Norwich,  a  man  equally 
remarkable  for  the  learning,  dignity,  and  piety  with  which  he  fulfilled 
his  pastoral  functions,  and  the  hei-oic  resignation  witli  which  he  sup- 
ported poverty  and  persecution  when  deprived  of  them.  He  produced 
six  books  of  Satires,  under  the  title  of  Virgidemiamm  (i.  e.  a  harvest 
or  collection  of  rods,  a  woi-d  modified  from  the  similar  tenn  R'aife- 
miarunt,  vintage),  which  form  a  complete  collection,  tliough  they  wera 
not  all  published  at  the  same  time,  the  first  tliree  books,  quaintly  en- 
titled by  their  author  toothless-  Satires,  having  appeared  in  1597,  while 
a  student  at  Cambridge ;  and  the  latter  three,  designated  biting  Satires, 
two  years  afterwards.  Some  of  these  excellent  poems  attack  the  vices 
and  affectations  of  literature,  and  others  are  of  a  more  general  moral 
application.  For  the  vivacity  of  their  images,  the  good  sense  and  good 
taste  which  pervade  them,  the  abundance  of  their  illustrations,  and 
the  ease  and  animation  of  the  style,  they  are  deserving  of  high  admi- 
ration. Read  merely  as  giving  curioua  pictures  of  the  manners  and 
society  of  the  day,  they  are  very  interesting  in  themselves,  and  throw 
frequent  light  on  obscure  passages  of  the  contemporary  drama.  Hail, 
like  Juvenal,  often  employs  a  peculiar  artifice  which  singularly  heightens 
the  piquancy  of  his  attadts,  viz.  that  of  making  his  secondary  alhisiona 
or  illustrations  themselves  satirical.  Some  of  these  satires  are  ex- 
tremely short,  occasionally  consisting  of  only  a  few  lines.  His  vers! 
fication  la  always  easy,  and  often  elegant;  and  the  languagt  offet-a  an 
Ldmirable  union  of  the  unforced  facility  of  ordinary  conversation  with 
ihe  elevation  and  conciseness  of  a  raoi-e  elaborate  style.* 

§  10.  Space  will  permit  only  a  rapid  allusion  to  several  secondary 
poets  who  adorned  Uiis  period,  so  rich  in  variety  and  vigor.  The  two 
brothers,  Phineas  Fletcher  and  Giles  Fletcher,  who  lived,  approx- 

■  To  I)anne  and  Hall  sliould  he  added  the  name  of  John  M4kbton,  the 
dramatic  poet,  as  one  of  the  chief  satiriata  of  the  Elizabethan  eriu  In  1.^  h* 
published  three  hooka  of  Satires,  iindsr  the  tido  of  The  Seaurj/e  of  Fiffinuqr, 
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tmatel/,  between  the  years  ij84and  1650,  and  who  were  connected  bi 
blood  with  their  great  contemporary  the  dramatist,  produceu,  tlif 
former  one  of  those  long  elaborate  allegorical  works  which  had  been 
so  fashionable  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  in  which  science 
called  in  the  aid  of  fiction,  as  in  the  case  of  Davies's  poem  on  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul.  This  was  Tke  Purple  Island,  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  human  body,  with  all  its  anatomical  details,  which  is 
followed  by  an  equally  searching  delineation  of  tt.e  intellectual  faculties, 
Giles  Fletcher's  work  is  Christ's  Victory  and  Tritt.nfh,  in  which,  as  in 
his  brother's  production,  we  see  evident  traces  of  the  rich  and  musical 
diction,  as  well  as  of  the  lofty  and  philosophical  tone,  of  the  great 
master  of  allegory,  Spenser.  With  a  mere  notice  of  the  noble  religious 
enthusiasm  that  prevails  in  tlie  writings  of  Churchyard,  and  of  the 
unction  and  truly  evangelical  resignation  of  the  unfortunate  Jesuit 
Southwell,  and  a  word  of  praise  to  the  faithful  and  elegant  transla- 
tion of  Tasso  by  Fairfax,  I  must  conclude  the  present  chapter.* 


•  For  a  fuller  at 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  NEW  PHILOSOPHY  AND  PROSE  LITERATURE  IN  THE 
REIGNS  OF  ELIZABETH  AND  JAMES  I. 


(  1.  IctroduBtioD.  ^  2.  Chroniclers:  Srow,  HoLLinshed,  SPEED.  {  3.  ElE 
Waitek  KiLBiQir.  §  4,  Collections  of  Vojagea  and  TravEls :  HaKluyt, 
PuKCEAS,  Davis.  §  6.  The  English  Church:  Hooker's  Eccksiastical  Pol- 
ity. §  6.  Life  of  ioaD  Bacon,  {  7.  Services  of  Bacon :  the  echolaKtic 
philosophy,  5  8.  History  of  previous  attempts  to  throw  oif  the  yoke  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  }  9.  Bacon's  Imtavratio  Magna.  J  10,  First  and 
Second  Books:  De  Aiigmentia  SchjitiarKm  and  the  Novum  Organon:  the 
Indnotive  Method.  }  II.  Third  Book ;  Silva  Sihanim :  eolleelion  and  olassi- 
flcation  of  facts  and  experiments:  remaining  books,  f  12,  Estimate  of 
Bacon's  services  to  science.  J  13.  His  Essays  and  other  English  writings, 
j  14.  BueAju's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.     Lord  Hbbbebi  op  Chbbbuey 

\  15.  TaOHAB  HOBBES. 

§  1.  The  principal  object  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  trace  the  nature 
and  the  results  of  that  immense  revolution  in  philosopliy  brought  aboul 
by  the  immortal  writings  of  Bacon.  It  will,  however,  be  unavoidable, 
in  accordance  with  the  chi-onological  order  generally  adopted  in  our 
work,  to  sketch  the  character  of  other  authors,  of  great  though  inferior 
importance,  who  flourished  nt  the  same  time.  Of  the  general  intellec- 
tual character  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  something  has  already  been 
said:  it  maybe  observed  that  much  of  the  peculiarly  ^/-ac/i'ca/  charac- 
ter which  distinguishes  the  political  and  philosophical  literature  of  this 
time  is  traceable  io  the  general  laia'siaffoT  the  higher  functions  of  the 
public  service,  and  is  not  one  of  the  least  valuable  results  of  the  Prot- 
estant Reformation.  The  clergy  had  no  longer  the  monopoly  of  that 
learning  and  those  acquirements  which  during  the  Catholic  ages  secured 
them  the  mijnopoly  of  power:  and  the  vigorous  personal  character  of  the 
gi^at  queen  combined  willi  her  jealousy  of  dictation  to  surround  her 
throne  with  ministers  dioscn  for  the  most  part  among  the  middle  classes 
o"  ^e^  people,  and  to  whom  she  accorded  unshaken  confidence,  while 
■^he  never  allowed  them  to  obtain  any  of  that  undue  influerc;  which 
the  weaknesses  of  the  woman  experienced  from  unworthy  favorites  '.ike 
Leicester  and  Essex.  Sucli  men  as  Burleigh,  Walsingham,  and  Sir 
lliomas  Smith  belong  to  a  peculiar  type  and  class  of  statesmen;  and 
their  administration,  though  less  brilliant  and  dramatic  than  might  be 
found  at  other  periods  of  our  history,  was  incontestably  more  wise  and 
fjatriotic  than  can  easily  be  paralleled. 

J  2,  In  the  humble  but  useful  department  of  historical  chronicles  a 
few  words  must  be  said  on  the  labors  of  Jotin  Stow  (1515-11)05)  ant* 
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Raphael  Hollcnshed  (A.  1580), •  the  former  of  whcim,  aLondon  citi- 
zen of  very  slight  literary  pretensions,  devoted  the  whole  of  his  long 
life  to  the  task  of  collectiflg  materials  for  numerous  chronicles  and 
descriptions  of  London.  The  latter  undertook  a  somewhat  similai 
work,  though  intended  to  commemorate  the  history  of  England  gen- 
erally. From  Hollinshed,  it  may  be  remarked,  Shakspeare  drew  the 
materialf  for  many  01'  his  half-legendary,  half-historical  pieces,  such  as 
Macbeth,  King  Lear,  and  the  like;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  tlie 
mode  ir  which  ihe  genius  of  the  great  poet  animates  and  transfigures 
file  flat  and  prosaic  language  of  t!ie  old  chronicler,  whose  very  words 
Tie  often  quotes  textually.  Striking  examples  of  this  will  be  fouud  if 
Tfexry  V.  and  Henry  VI. 

g  3.  The  raoat  extraordinary  and  meteor-like  personage  in  the  liter- 
aiy  history  of  this  time  is  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (1552-1618),  the 
brilliancy  of  whose  courtly  and  military  career  can  only  be  equalled  by 
the  wonderful  variety  of  his  talents  and  accomplishments,  and  by  the 
tragic  heroism  of  his  death.  He  was  born  in  1552,  and  early  attracted 
the  favor  of  Elizabeth  by  an  act  of  romantic  gallantry,  which  has  fur- 
nished the  theme  of  a  famous  anecdote;  and  both  by  his  military 
exploits  and  his  graceful  adulation,  he  long  maintained  possession  of 
her  capricious  favor.  He  highly  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  in 
Ireland,  where  he  visited  Spenser  at  Kilcolraan,  and  was  consulted  by 
the  great  poet  on  the  Fatry  ^ueen,  and  no  less  as  a  navigator  and 
adventurer  in  the  colonization  of  Virginia  and  the  conquest  of  Guiana. 
He  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  the  potato  and  the  use  of  tobacco 
into  England.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.  he  seems  to  have  been, 
though  without  the  least  grounds,  involved  in  an  accusation  of  high 
treason  connected  with  the  alleged  plot  to  place  the  unfortunate  Ara- 
bella Stuart  upon  the  throne,  and  he  was  confined  for  many  years  in 
the  Tower  under  sentence  of  death.  Proposing  a  new  expedition  to 
South  America,  he  was  allowed  to  undertake  it;  but,  it  proving  unsuc- 
cessful, the  miserable  king,  in  order  to  gratify  the  hatred  of  the  Span- 
ish court,  which  Raleigh's  exploits  had  powerfully  excited,  allowed  him 
to  be  executed  under  the  old  sentence  in  1618.  During  his  imprison- 
ment of  twelve  years  Raleigh  devoted  himself  to  literary  and  scientific 
occupations;  he  produced,  with  the  aid  of  many  learned  friends, 
among  whom  Jonson  was  one,  a  History  of  the  World,  which  idll 
ever  be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  Englisli  prose.  The  death  of 
few  illustrious  men  has  been  accompanied  by  so  many  traits  of  heroic 
•implicity  as  that  of  Raleigh.f 

•  Blow's  chief  works  are  a  Sximmary  of  English  Chranicht,  first  pnblished  la 
1586,  Ms  Annals  in  1573,  and  his  Survey  of  Loitdon  in  15B8.  To  the  names  of 
Stow  ana  HoUinshed  aTiould  be  added  that  of  John  Speed  (1552-1629),  who 
published  in  1614  A  History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  earliest  times  to  th« 
reign  of  James  I. 

f  Raleigh's  History  comes  down  only  to  the  Second  Macedonian  War.  lie- 
epecting  its  style,  Hallam  remarks  that  "  there  is  Utile  now  obsolete  In  tli* 
BWds  of  Raleigh,  nor,  to  any  great  degree,  in  his  torn  of  phrase ;  the  period*, 
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§  4.  The  immense  outburst  of  intellectual  activity  wliich  renders  Ihe 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  so  memorable  an  epoch  in  the  historj 
of  philosophy,  was  not  without  a  parallel  in  the  rapid  extension  of 
geographical  knowledge.  England,  which  gave  birth  to  Bacon,  the 
liuccessful  conqueror  of  new  worlds  of  philosophical  speculation,  wat 
foremost  among  the  countries  whose  bold  navigators  explored  unknown 
regions  of  the  globe.  Innumerable  expeditions,  sometimes  fitted  ou' 
by  the  state,  but  far  more  generally  the  undertaltingfi  of  private  specu- 
lation, exhibited  incredible  skill,  bravery,  and  perseverance  in  opening 
new  passages  for  commerce,  and  in  particular  in  the  endeavor  to  solve 
the  great  commercial  and  geographical  problem  of  finding  a  north- 
west passage  to  the  eastern  hemisphere.  The  commercial  rivalrj 
between  England  and  Spain,  and  afterwards  between  England  and 
Holland,  generated  a  glorious  band  of  navigators,  whose  exploits,  par- 
tiAing  of  the  double  character  of  privateering  and  of  trade,  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  naval  skill  which  rendered  England  the  mistress  of 
the  seas.  Drake,  Frobisher,  Davies,  Raleigh,  were  the  worthy  ances- 
tors of  the  Nelsons,  Cooks,  and  Franklins.  The  recital  of  their  dan- 
gers and  their  discoveries  was  frequently  recorded  by  these  hardy 
navigators  in  their  own  simple  and  picturesque  language;  and  the 
same  age  that  laid  the  foundation  of  the  naval  greatness  of  our  coun- 
try, produced  also  a  branch  of  our  literature  which  is  neither  the  least 
valuable  nor  the  least  characterislic  —  the  narration  of  maritime  dis- 
covery, Hakluyt  (1533-1616),  PuBCHAH  (d.  i638),  and  Davis  (d.  1605) 
have  given  to  posterity  large  collections  of  invaluable  materials  con- 
cerning the  naval  adventure  of  those  times :  the  first  two  authors 
were  merely  chroniclers  and  compilers ;  the  third  was  himself  a  famous 
navigator,  the  explorer  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  gave  his  name  to 
the  famous  strait  which  serves  as  a  monument  of  his  glory.  The  lan- 
guage in  all  these  works  is  simple,  grave,  and  unadorned;  the  narra- 
tive, in  itself  so  full  of  the  intens est  dramatic  excitement,  has  the  charm 
of  a  brave  old  seaman's  description  of  the  toils  and  dangers  he  has 
passed;  and  the  tremendous  dangers  so  simply  encountered  with  such 
insignificant  means  are  painted  with  a  peculiar  mixture  of  professional 
sangfroid  and  child-like  trust  in  Providence,  The  occasional  acts  oi 
Ity       d     ppre  wh    h  t     b     m      ly    tt   b  t  d  t         1 

d  d    tat    Of        !t  m        tl  dmdbtl         dm 


t  th    R  f         t 
Ij  tip 

J     d         t  d  bj 


ivhers  pains  have  been  taken  with  (hem,  show  tl 
Sna  in  Sidney  and  Hooker;  he  is  leas  pedaiitit 
rie».  seldom  low,  never  affeetefl." 
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Calvinistic  theol  Jgians.  The  Church  of  ISngland  is  CBBenlially  a  com' 
promise  between  opposite  extremes;  and  it  ia  perhaps  to  this  modera- 
tion that  it  owes  its  solidity  and  its  influence :  it  is  unquestionably  thii 
moderation  which  recommended  it  to  ao  reasonable  and  practical  a 
people  as  the  English.  On  its  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  historj 
it  was  eKposed  to  the  most  violent  hostility  and  persecution  at  the  hands 
of  the  ancient  faith  which  it  had  supplanted;  but  no  sooner  had  it 
become  firmly  established  as  the  dominant  and  official  religion  of  th 
state,  than  it  was  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  very  opposite  pomt  01 
the  theological  compass  —  attacks  under  whose  violence  it  temporirilj 
■iiiceumbed.  The  Catholic  persecutions  of  Mary's  reign  were  followed 
by  tlie  gradually  increasing  hostility  of  Puritanism,  which  hid  beer 
insensibly  acquiring  more  and  more  power  from  the  middle  ot  tht 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  great  champion  of  the  principles  of  Anglican 
ism  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Genevan  school  of  theology  wis 
Richard  Hooker  (1553-1598),  a  man  of  evangehcil  piety  and  of 
vast  learning,  sprung  from  the  humblest  origin,  and  educited  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  He  was  for  a  long  time  bmied  m  the  obocurity 
of  a  country  parsonage ;  but  his  eloquence  and  erud  tion  obtained  for 
him  the  eminent  post  of  Master  of  the  Temple  m  London,  where  his 

n     on      n  the  ministry,  Walter  Travers,  propounded  doctnnea  m 

h      h  g       rnment  which,  being  similar  to  those  of  the  Calvimstic 

f         n      ere  incompatible  with  Hooker's  opinions      The  mildness 

a  d  m  d    ty  of  Hooker's  character,  rendering  controv-er=y  and  dispu 

t.t  pportable  to  him,  urged  him  to  implore  his  ecclesiastical 

p  t      emove  him  from  his  place,  and  restore  him  to  the  more 

gen  al  duties  of  a  country  parish :  and  it  was  here  that  he  executed 
that  great  work  which  has  placed  him  among  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Anglican  divines,  and  among  the  best  prose  writers  of  his  age.  The 
title  of  this  work  is  A  Treatise  on  the  Lams  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
audits  object  is  to  investigate  and  define  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  is  founded  the  right  of  the  Church  to  the  obedience  of  its 
members,  and  the  duty  of  the  members  to  pay  obedience  to  the  Church. 
But,  though  the  prindpal  object  of  this  book  is  to  establish  the  relative 
rights  and  duties  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  particular,  and  to  defend 
its  organization  against  the  attacks  of  the  Roman  Catholics  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Calvinists  on  the  other.  Hooker  has  dug  deep  down  into 
the  eternal  granite  on  which  are  founded  all  law,  all  obedience,  and  all 
right,  political  as  we!'  as  religious.  Ths  Ecclesiastical  Polity  is  a  mon- 
ument of  close  ai.o  cogent  logic,  supported  by  immense  and  varied 
erudition,  and  is  written  in  a  style  ao  free  from  pedajitry,  so  clear,  vig- 
orous, and  unaffected,  as  to  form  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  gen- 
erality of  theological  compositions,  then  generally  overloaded  with 
quotation  and  deformed  by  conceits  and  antithesis.  It  is  to  he  regret- 
ted that  this  excellent  work  was  never  finished  by  the  author,  or,  al 
■east,  if  finished,  has  not  descended  to  us  as  Hooker  intended  it  to  do, 

'or  the  Sixth  Book  is  supposed,  though  certainly  the  compoailior,  ol 

he  same  puthor,  to  be  »  fragment  of  a  quite  different  work. 
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S  6.  The  political  life  of  Framcis  Bacon  (1561-1616)  forms,  with  hii 
purely  intellectual  or  philosophical  career,  a  contrast  so  striking  that  il 
would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  records  of  biographical  literature,  any- 
thing CO  vividly  opposed.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  long 
a  favonte  and  trusted  minister  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  whose  service  he 
held  liie  high  ofiice  of  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  Sir  Nicholas  was  » 
fair  specimen  ot  tKat  peculnr  class  of  able  statesmen  with  whoin  thai 
great  sovereign  surrounded  her  administration  a  type  which  we  ana 
repeated  la  Burleigh  Walsingham  EUesmere  and  Smith  —  men  of 
great  practical  knowledge  of  tlie  world,  of  powerful  though  not  per 
haps  invcntue  fan  Itics  and  of  great  prudence  and  moderation  in  their 
religious  opinions  a  point  of  muiii  importance  at  a  period  when  the 
recent  Reformation  in  the  Church  had  exposed  the  country  to  the 
agitations  arising  fiora  theolog  cal  disputes  Frinds  Bacon  was  the 
nephew  of  Burleigh  Sir  Nicholas  and  the  great  Chancellor  having 
married  two  sisters,  apd  the  boy  gave  earnest,  from  his  tenderest 
childhood,  of  those  powers  of  mtellect  and  that  readiness  of  mind 
which  afterwards  distinguished  him  among  men.  He  was  born  in  1561 ; 
and  received  a  careful  education,  completed  at  an  age  even  for  that 
time  exceedingly  early,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  is  said, 
'  even  as  a  boy,  to  have  shown  plain  indications  of  that  inquiring  spirit 
which  carried  him  to  the  investigation  of  natural  laws,  and  a  gravity 
and  presence  of  mind  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Queen ;  and 
while  studying  at  Cambridge  it  Is  reported  that  he  was  struck  with  the 
defects  of  the  philosophical  methods,  founded  upon  the  scholastic  01 
Aristotelian  system,  then  universally  adopted  in  the  investigations  of 
science.  Then,  perhaps,  first  dawned  upon  his  mind  the  •*' »«  outline 
of  that  great  reibrmation  in  philosophy  which  he  was  afterwards  des- 
tined to  bring  about.  His  father,  who  certainly  intended  to  devote  Iiim 
to  the  public  service,  probably  in  the  department  of  diplomacy,  sent 
him  to  travel  on  the  Continent ;  and  a  residence  of  about  four  years  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  not  only  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  remarkable  stock  of  political  knowledge  respecting  the 
state  and  views  of  the  principal  European  courts,  but  rendered  him  the 
still  more  valuable  service  of  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  and 
making  him  acquainted  with  the  state  of  philosophy  and  letters.  He 
was  recalled  from  the  Continent  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  5580,  and 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  entering  upon  some  active  career. 
He  appears  to  have  felt  that  ^e  natural  bent  of  his  genuis  inclined  to 
the  study  of  science ;  and  he  begged  his  kinsman  and  natural  protector, 
Bmleigh,  to  obtain  for  him  the  means  of  devoting  himself  to  thost 
puisuits  The  Chancellor,  however,  who  was  jealous  of  his  nephew's 
extraordinarj  abilities,  which  he  feared  might  eclipse  or  at  least  inter- 
fere with  the  talents  of  his  own  son  Robert,  just  then  entering  upon 
that  brilliant  career  which  he  so  long  followed,  treated  Francis  with 
great  harshness  and  indifference,  and  insisted  on  hie  embracing  the 
proiession  of  tlie  law.  He  became  a  student  of  Gray's  Inn ;  and  thai 
wonderful  aptitude,  to  which  no  labor  was  too  arduous  and  no  subtlety 
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too  »^;Bncd  very  soon  made  him  the  most  distinguished  :i  jvotate'  of  hii 
aay,  and  an  admired  teacher  of  the  legal  science.  The  jealousy  of  h.s 
kinsmen  the  Cecils,  both  father  and  son,  appears  to  have  veiled  itself, 
degree  perhaps  uneonsciouslj-,  under  the  pretext  that  Bacon 


in  tome  degree  periiapa  uiTi^unoti^*--'*^ ,  «..v.w..   —  r 

m.  .  nighlr  «nd  boolUb  joung  man,  too  fonJ  of  project,  .nd  tbeoTO. 
In  lie  likely  to  become  a  useful  servant  of  the  State.  But  the  counte- 
•laaee  which  was  refused  to  Bacon  bj  his  uncle  and  eon.in,  he  obtained 
irorn  the  generous  and  enthu.lastic  friendship  of  Esse,,  .ho  used  all 
hi.  in£neuce  to  obtain  for  his  friend  the  place  of  Solicitor-General,  and 
,hen  uhsnccessfu!  In  this  attempt,  consoled  him  for  the  disappomlmenl 
bv  the  ffiit  of  a  considerable  estate.  During  this  period  of  his  lite 
Bacon  continued  to  rise  rapidly,  both  in  professional  reputation  a.  . 
lawyer,  and  in  fame  both  for  philosophy  and  eloquence.  He  sat  m  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  gave  evidence  not  only  of  his  unequalled 
powere  as  a  speaker,  but  also  of  that  cowardly  and  interested  snhs.r.1- 
tnce  to  the  Court  which  was  the  great  Hot  upon  hi.  glory,  and  the 
cause  of  his  ultimate  disgrace.  There  I.  nothing  In  the  whole  rmge 
of  historvmore  melancholy  than  to  trace  this  suMime  intellect  true, 
klin,  to  every  f.vorite  who  had  power  to  lielp  or  to  hurt,  and  betraying 
in  .uccesslon  all  those  to  whom  self-interest  for  the  moment  had 
attached  him.  Aftersubroittlng.with  asubserviencyunworthyofaman 
of  the  least  spirit,  to  the  haughty  reproaches  of  the  Cecils,  he  aban- 
doned their  faction  for  that  of  Essei,  whom  he  Hattered  and  betrayed. 
On  the  unhappy  EarP.  trial  for  "gh  treason   in  co„.e,~        hi. 


On  the  unhappy  i^aris  iriai  lor  mg..  ..^<.-..,  -  ^^-~-~^~-  ^ 
franti  p       v       d  It  B       n    though  he  certainly  felt  for  his 

^       ^  tt    1  m     t       w  p  t  bl    w  th  a  mean  and 

Ivbd       dhfrmf       dbt  volunteered 

y  -    ~  ■     f  his '- 


ben  f 
phi  t 


i"         1       /  11  h  m  n  w  d         t    and  a  pam- 

and     mpl  idUhrnpw  "  1 

obit        t     p       pht     h      n  dt     bid       h     m    lorj.    Bacon 

5;         ,        f    t  Is  h       as  dy  a      Me,  nn.crupu- 

bnsconnier,  and  showed  m  his  .He  th       m     g     ble roadines. 

to  betray  the  duties  of  the  judge  a.  he  now  did  in  foigettmg  the  obli- 
gations of  the  friend.  ,  r  T 
On  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  transfer  of  the  crown  to  James  i. 
in  -60^,  Bacon,  who  had  been  gradually  and  steadily  rising  in  the  ser- 
rfce  of  the  Stale,  attached  himself  Orst  to  Carr,  the  Ignoble  favor  ite  of 
that  prince,  and  afterwards  to  CarV,  successor,  the  haughty  Bnckmg. 
ham.  He  had  been  knighted  at  the  coronation,  and  at  the  same  time 
married  Alice  Barnh.m,  a  young  lady  of  considerable  tirtime,  th. 
toghter  of  a  London  alderman.  He  sat  in  more  than  one  par  lament, 
■nd  was  successively  made  Solicitor-General,  Attomey-General,  and  at 
last  in  1617,  chieay  by  the  Interest  of  Bucklngliam,  Lord  High  Ch.n- 
Lltor  of  England  and  Baron  Vernlam,  whicli  l.tlor  title  was  thje 
year,  afterward,  replaced  by  the  still  higher  .tyle  of  Vi.count  St. 
Alban-..  Though  the  whole  of  hi.  public  career  wa.  .tamed  with  act. 
of  the  basest  servility  and  corruption,  it  Is  not  uiiinstrnctive  to  tnention 
that  Bacon  was  one  of  the  last,  it  uoi  the  very  last,  Btni.ler.  of  the  law 
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in  England  to  employ  and  to  defend  the  application  of  torture  in  juilicial 
procedure.  Bacon  occupied  the  highest  office  of  justice  during  font 
years,  and  exhibited.  In  the  dischai^e  of  his  great  functions,  the  wisdoni 
and  eloquence  which  characterized  his  mind,  and  the  servility  and 
meannees  which  disgraced  his  conduct;  and  on  the  assembling  of  I'ar- 
Hamentin  1631,  the  House  of  Commons,  then  filled  with  jnst  indignation 
against  the  insupportable  abuses,  corruptions,  an]  raonopolies  counte' 
nanced  by  the  Government,  oi-deved  a  deliberate  investigation  into  vari- 
ous acts  of  bribery  of  which  the  Chancellor  was  accused.  The  King 
and  the  favorite,  though  ready  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  scieen  a 
criniinn!  who  had  always  been  their  devoted  servant,  were  not  bold 
enough  to  face  the  indignation  of  the  whole  country;  and  the  investi- 
gation was  allowed  to  proceed.  It  was  carried  on  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  it  resulted  in  his  conviction,  on  the  clearest  evidence,  of 
many  acts  of  gross  corruption  as  ajudge.*  Independently  of  the  cases 
thus  proved,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  must  have  existed  numer- 
ous others  which  were  not  inquired  into.  Bacon  himself  fully  confessed 
his  own  guilt ;  and  in  language  which  under  other  dreumstaoces  would 
have  been  profoundly  pathetic,  threw  himself  on  the  indulgence  of  his 
judges.  The  sentence,  though  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  severe, 
was  evidently  just:  it  condemned  him  to  be  deprived  of  his  place  as 
Chancellor,  to  pay  a  fine  of  40,000/.  (a  sum,  be  It  remarked,  not 
ami  lunting  to  half  the  gains  he  was  supposed  to  have  corruptly  made), 
to  be  imprisoned  during  the  King's  pleasure  in  tlie  Tower,  to  be  ever 
afte.  incapable  of  holding  any  ofiice  in  the  State,  and  to  be  incapacitated 
from  sitting  In  Parliament  or  coming  within  twelve  miles  of  the  Court 
In  imposing  so  severe  a  punishment  it  must  be  recollected  that  Bacon's 
iudges  well  knew  that  much  of  it  would  be  mitigated,  or  altogether 
remitted;  and  the  result  showed  how  just  were  these  anticipations.  The 
culprit  was  almost  immediately  released  from  confinement;  the  fine 
was  tiot  only  remitted  hj  royal  favor,  but  by  the  manner  of  its  remission 
converted  into  a  sort  of  protection  of  the  fallen  Chancellor  against  the 
claims  of  his  importunate  creditors ;  and  he  was  speedily  restored  to 
the  privilege  of  presenting  himself  at  Court.  There  can  be  no  doubl 
that  James  and  his  favorite  had  felt  great  reluctance  in  abandonlns 
Bacon  to  the  indignation  of  Parliament,  and  that  they  only  did  so  in 
the  conviction  tliat  any  attempt  to  save  their  servant  would  not  onl.v 
have  been  inevitably  unsuccessful,  but  must  have  involved  the  Govern' 
ynent  itself  in  odium,  without  in  the  least  alleviating  the  lot  of  the 
yuilty  Chancellor. 

The  life  of  the  fallen  minister  was  prolonged  for  five  years  after  hii 
i^vere  but  merited  disgrace;  and  these  years  were  passed'in  intriguing, 
Mattering,  and  imploring  pecimiary  relief  in  his  distresses.  During  hie 
•  hole  life  he  had  lived  splendidly  and  extravagantly.     His  taste  foi 

*  Many  of  the  cliaT^es  against  Bacon,  related  in  thf  text,  have  been  proved 
oj-Mr.  Hepwtrth  Pison,  In  his  "  Personal  Hist  Dry  *f  Lord  Bacon,"  to  he  un 
fotinded. 
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magnificence  in  houses,  gatdei-B,  and  trains  of  domestics  had  been  suet 
ns  may  generally  be  found  in  men  of  lively  imagination  i  aid  it  was  fj 
escape  fi-om  the  perpetual  embarrassments  whirh  are  the  natural  coi. 
sequences  of  such  tastes  that  he  in  all  probability  owed  that  gradual 
deadening  of  the  moral  sense,  and  that  blunting  of  the  sentiment  of 
honor  and  self-respect,  which  were  the  original  source  of  h.s  crimes. 
Common  experience  shows  with  what  fatal  rapidity  rises  the  flood  of 
•orruption  in  the  human  heart  when  onee  the  firstbarriers  are  removed. 
Bacon's  death  toolc  place,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  on  the  9th  April, 
1626,  aad  was  caused  by  a  cold  and  fever  caught  in  travelling  neai 
London,  and  in  part  is  attributed  to  an  experiment  which  he  tried,  of 
preserving  meat  by  freezing.  He  got  out  of  his  can-.age,  bought  a 
fowl,  and  filled  the  inside  of  the  bird  with  snow,  which  then  lay  thick 
upon  the  ground.  In  doing  this  he  received  a  chill,  which  was  aggra- 
vated by  being  put  into  a  damp  bed  at  Lord  Arundel's  house  near 
Highgate.  Bacon  was  buried,  by  his  own  desire,  by  his  mother's  side 
in  St.  Michael's  Church,  St.  Alban's,  near  which  place  was  the  magnif- 
icentseatofGorhambury,  constructed  by  himself.  He  had  no  children, 
and  lefthis  affairs  involved  in  debt  and  confusion. 

§  7.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  services  which  Bacon  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  truth  and  knowledge,  and  which  have  placed  his  name  foremosl 
wnong  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  two  precautions  are  indis- 
pensable. First  we  must  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  phil- 
osophical methods  which  his  system  of  investigation  supplanted  for- 
ever in  physical  research;  and,  secondly,  we  must  dismiss  from  oui 
minds  that  common  and  most  erroneous  imagination  that  Bacon  wat 
an  inventor  or  a  discoverer  in  any  specific  branch  of  knowledge.  His 
mission  was  not  to  teach  mankind  a  philosophy,  but  to  teach  them 
how  to  philosophize.  A  contr  y  pp  'f  n  would  be  as  gross  an 
error  as  that  of  the  clown  who  im  g  d  th  t  N  wton  was  the  discoverei 
of  gravitation.    The  task  which  B  p    p      d  to  himself  was  loftiei 

and   more   useful  than  that  of    h  tor  in   any  branch  of 

science  i  and  the  excellence  of  1      m    hd  b    nowhere  more  clearly 

seen  than  in  the  instances  in  ^  h  h  h  h  h  mself  applied  it  to  facts 
which  in   his  day  were  imperf     ly  k     w  rroneouely  explained. 

The  most  brilliant  name  among  the  ancient  ph  losophers  is  incontesta- 
bly  that  of  Aristotle:  the  immensity  of  his  acquirements,  which  ex- 
tended to  almost  every  branch  of  physical,  political,  moral,  and  inte.. 
Icctual  re-^earch,  and  the  powers  of  a  mind  unrivalled  at  once  for  grasp 
^f  viev  and  subtlety  of  discrimination,  have  justly  secured  to  him  the 
rery  highest  place  among  the  greatest  inte.lects  of  the  earth :  he  was 
indeed,  in  the  fullest  sense, 

"  '1  maestro  di  color  che  sanno." 
But  the  instrumental  or  mechanical  part  of  his  system,  the  mode  by 
wnich  he  taught  his  followers  that  they  could  arrive  at  true  deduction* 
in  scientific  investigation,  when  falling  into  inferior  hands,  was  singu- 
larly liable   to  be  abused.    That  careful  examination  of  nature,  and 
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that  iviF;H  and  cautious  prudence  in  the  application  to  particular  phe- 
nomena, of  general  foriuulas  of  reasoning,  which  are  so  perceptible  in 
the  works  of  the  master,  were  very  soon  neglected  by  the  disciples, 
who,  finding  themselves  in  possession  of  a  mode  of  research  which 
seemed  to  them  to  promise  an  infallible  con-ettness  in  the  results  ob' 
tained,  were  led,  by  their  very  admiration  for  the  genius  of  Aristotle, 
!o  leave  out  of  sight  his  prudent  reserve  in  the  employment  of  hia 
method.  The  synthetic  mode  of  reasoning  flatters  the  pride  of  human 
intellect  hy  causing  the  truths  discovered  to  appear  the  conquest  made 
bj  its  unassisted  powers ;  and  the  great  part  played  in  tlie  investigation 
by  those  powers  renders  the  method  peculiarly  susceptible  of  that  kind 
Df  corruption  which  arises  from  over-subtlety  and  the  vain  employment 
of  words.  Nor  must  we  leave  out  of  account  the  deteriorating  influence 
of  the  various  nations  and  epochs  through  which  the  ancient  deductive 
philosophy  had  been  handed  down  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  himself 
till  the  days  of  Bacon,  when  its  uselessness  for  the  attainment  of  truth 
had  become  so  apparent  that  a  great  reform  was  inevitable  —  had  been 
indeed  inevitable  fi-om  a  much  more  remote  period.  The  acute,  dispu- 
tatious spirit  of  the  Greek  character  had  already  from  the  very  first 
commenced  that  tendency  towards  vain  word-catching  which  was  still 
further  accelerated  in  the  schools  of  the  Lower  Empire.  It  was  from 
the  schools  of  the  Lower  Empire  that  the  Orientals  received  the  philo- 
sophical system  already  corrupted,  and  the  mystical  and  over-subtJe 
genius  of  the  Jewish  and  Arabian  speculators  added  new  elements  of 
decay.  It  was  in  this  state  that  the  doctrines  were  received  among  the 
monastic  speculators  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  the  additional  errors 
arising  from  the  abstract  and  excessive  refinements  of  the  cloister  were 
added  those  proceeding  from  the  unfortunate  alliance  between  the  phil- 
osophical system  of  the  Schools  and  the  authority  of  the  Church.  The 
solidarity  established  between  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
methods  of  philosophy  was  indirectly  as  fatal  to  the  authority  of  the 
one  as  ruinous  to  the  value  of  the  other.  In  this  unhallowed  union 
between  physical  science  and  dogmatic  theology,  the  Church,  by  its  ar- 
rogation  to  itself  of  the  character  of  infallibility,  put  it  out  of  its  own 
power  ever  to  recognize  as  false  any  opinion  that  it  had  oni  e  reeogniited 
AS  true;  and  theology  being  in  its  essence  a  stationary  science,  while 
philosophy  is  as  inevitably  a  progressive  one,  the  discordance  between 
the  two  ill-matched  members  of  the  union  speedily  strnck  the  one  with 
impotence  and  destroyed  the  influence  of  the  other.  Independently' 
too,  of  the  sou  ce  of  co  ruption  which  I  have  been  endeavoring  t: 
■point  out,  the  Ar  tot  I  nmethod  of  investigation, even  in  its  pureand 
normal  state,  had  b  n  alw  js  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  infertility, 
ar.d  of  being  e  enball  tatonary  and  unprogressive.  The  ultimata 
aim  and  object  of  t  p  la  ons  were,  by  the  attainment  of  abstrad 
trutii,  to  exercis  p  fy  a  d  e!  vate  the  human  faculties,  and  to  carrj 
the  mind  highe  and  1  ghe  towards  a  contemplation  of  the  Supreme 
Good  and  the  Supreme  Beauty ;  the  investigation  of  nature  was  merely 
B  means  to  this  end.     Practical  utility  was  regarded  as  a  result  which 
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tiiight  or  might  not  be  attained  in  this  process  of  raising  the  mind  to  n 
certain  ideal  heiglit  of  wisdom ;  but  an  end  which,  whether  attained  or 
not,  was  below  the  dignity  of  the  true  sage.  Now,  the  aim  proposed  by 
the  modern  philosophy  is  totally  different;  and  it  follows  that  the 
methods  by  which  that  end  is  pursued  should  be  as  different.  Since 
the  time  of  Bacon  all  the  powers  of  human  reason,  nnd  all  the  energies 
of  invention  and  research,  have  been  concentrated  on  the  object  of  im- 
proving the  happiness  of  human  life  —  of  diminishing  the  sufferings 
atjii  increasing  the  enjoyments  of  our  imperfect  existence  here  below  — 
of  extending  the  empire  of  man  over  the  realms  of  nature  —  in  shoit,  of 
making  our  earthly  state,  both  physical  and  moral,  more  happy.  Thin 
is  an  aim  less  ambitious  than  that  ideal  virtue  and  that  impossible  wis- 
dom which  were  the  aspiration  of  the  older  philosophy;  but  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  attainable,  while  the  experience  of  twenty  centuries 
had  sufficiently'  proved  that  the  lofty  pretensions  of  the  former  system 
had  b^n  followed  by  no  corresponding  results;  nay,  that  the  incestanl 
disputations  of  the  most  acute  and  powerful  intellects,  during  so  many 
generations,  not  only  had  left  the  greatest  and  most  vital  questions 
where  they  had  found  them  at  first,  but  had  degraded  philosophy  to  the 
level  of  an  ignoble  legerdemain. 

§  8.  Many  attempts  had  been  made,  by  vigorous  and  independent 
minds,  long  before  the  appearance  of  Bacon,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
the  scholastic  philosophy!  but  that  yoke  was  so  riveted  with  the 
shacldeB  of  Catholic  orthodoxy,  that  the  efforts,  being  made  in  coun- 
tries and  at  epochs  when  the  Church  was  all-powerful,  could  not  possi- 
bly be  Buccessliil ;  all  they  could  do  was  to  shake  the  foundations  of  an 
mtellectual  tyranny  which  had  so  long  weighed  upon  mankind,  and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  its  final  overthrow.  The  Reformation,  breaking 
up  the  hard-bound  soil,  opened  and  softer  ..d  it  so  that  the  seeds  of  true 
science  and  philosophy,  insteadof  falling  upon  a  rock,  brought  forth  fruit 
4  hundred  fold.  Long  and  splendid  is  the  list  of  the  great  and  liberal 
minds  who  had  revolted  against  the  tyranny  of  the  schools  before  the 
appearance  of  the  New  Philosophy.  In  the  writings  of  that  wonderful 
monk,  the  anticipator  of  his  great  namesake  —  in  the  controversy 
between  the  Nominalists  and  Realists  —  in  the  disputes  which  preceded 
the  Reformation  —  the  standard  of  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
ancient  system  had  been  raised  by  a  succession  of  brave  and  vigorous 
hands;  and  though  many  of  these  champions  had  fallen  in  their  con- 
test against  an  enemy  intrenched  in  the  fortifications  of  religious 
orthodoxy,  and  though  the  stake  and  the  dungeon  had  apparentlr 
silenced  them  forever,  nevertheless  the  tradition  of  their  exploits  had 
iormed  a  still-increasing  treasury  of  arguments  against  orthodox 
tyranny.  England,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  was  pre- 
cisely the  country,  and  a  country  precisely  in  the  particular  state,  in 
which  the  great  revolution  in  philosophy  was  possible;  and  it  was  a 
most  providential  combination  of  circumstances  and  qualities  that  wat 
concentrated  in  Francis  Baron  so  as  to  make  him,  and  perhaps  him 
■lone,  the  apoetle  of  the  new  philosophical  faith. 
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§  0.  The  great  object  which  Bacon  proposed  to  himBcir,  in  pi-oclaiiH' 
ing  the  advantages  of  the  Inductive  Method,  was  fmrt :  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  mankind ;  and  his  object  being  different  from 
that  of  ;he  elder  philosophers,  the  mode  by  which  it  was  to  be  attained 
was  different  likewise.  From  an  early  age  he  had  been  struck  with  the 
defects,  with  the  stationary  and  unproductive  character,  of  the  Deduc- 
tivf  Method ;  and  during  the  whole  of  his  brilliant,  agitated,  and,  alas  I 
loi  rjlten  ignominious  career,  he  had  constantlj-  and  patiently  labored, 
add;.ig  stone  after  stone  to  that  splendid  edifice  which  will  enshrine  hit 
niime  when  his  crimes  and  weaknesses,  his  ambition  and  servility,  shal" 
be  forgotten,  tlis  philosophical  system  is  contained  in  tlie  great  work, 
or  rather  series  of  works,  to  which  he  intended  to  give,the  general  title 
of  Isslauraiio  Magna,  or  Great  Institution  of  True  Philosophy.  The 
Bhole  of  this  neither  was  nor  ever  could  have  been  executed  by  one 
mai',  or  by  the  labors  of  one  age ;  for  every  new  addition  to  the  stock 
of  human  knowledge,  would,  as  Bacon  plainly  saw,  modify  the  conclu- 
sions, though  it  would  not  affect  otherwise  than  by  confirming  the 
soundness,  of  the  philosophical  method  he  propoiinded.  The  Insiaa- 
ratio  was  to  consist  of  six  separate  parts  or  books,  of  which  the  follow- 
ifig  is  a  short  synoptical  arrangement  r  — 

I.  Partitiones  Scicntiarttm :   a   summary  or  classification   of  all 
knowledge,  with  indications  of  those  branches  which  had  been 
more  or  less  imperfectly  treated. 
II.  Nozmm  Organum  :  the  New  Instrument,  an  exposition  of   Che 
methods  to  he  adopted  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  with  indi- 
cations of  the  principal  sources  of  human  error,  and  the  reme- 
dies against  that  error  in  future. 
ni.  Pkeenofaena  Universi,  sive  Historia  Naturalis  et  Experimen talis 
ad    condendam    Philosophinm :    a   complete   body  of  weil-ob- 
served  facts  and  experiments  in  all  branches  of  human  knowl- 
edge, to  furnish  the  raw  materia!  upon  which  the  new  method 
was  to  he  applied,  in  order  to  obtain  results  of  truth. 
IV.  Scala  Intellectus,  sive   Filum  Lahyrinthi :  rules  for  the  gradual 
ascent  of  the  mind  fiom  particular  instances  or  phenomena, 
to  principles  continually  more  and  more  abstract;  and  >ifarn. 
ings  against  the  danger  of  advancing  otherwise  than  grad 
ually  and  cautiously. 
V.  JVorfrflwi",  sive  Anticipatioiies  Philosophic  Secund^ ;  anticipa- 
tions or  forestallings  of  the  New  Philosophy,  i.  e.  such  trutlK 
as  could  be,  so  to  say,  provisionally  established,  to  be  after, 
wards  tested  by  the  application  of  the  New  Method. 
VI,  Fhilesofkia  Seciiada,  sive  Scientia  actlva;  the  result  of  the  just, 
careful,  and  complete  application  of  the  methods  previously 
laid  down  to  the  vast  body  of  facts  to  be  accumulated  and 
observed  in  accordance  wjlii  the  rules  and  precautions  con- 
tained in  the  lid  and  IVth  parts. ' 
Let  m  compare  the  position  of  Racon,  with  respect  to  science  in  gen- 
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eral,  to  that  of  an  architect  invited  to  undertaV*  the  recoils' .ruction  of 
A  palace,  ancient  and  splendid,  but  which,  in  consequence  of  the  lapsa 
of  time  and  the  changes  of  the  mode  of  living,  is  found  to  be  in  a  ruir- 
Dua  or  uninhabitable  condition.  What  would  be  the  natural  mode  of 
proceeding  adopted  bjan  enlightened  artist  under  these  circuinatancesi 
lie  would,  1  think,  make  it  hia  first  care  to  draw  an  exact  plan  of  tha 
ediRce  in  its  present  state,  so  as  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  the  extent, 
llie  defects,  and  the  conveniences  of  the  building  as  it  atands;  and  not 
111  then  would  he  proceed  to  the  demolition  of  the  existing  edifice.  He 
ftould  iiCKt  prepare  such  instruments,  tools,  and  mechanical  aids,  aa 
noiUd  be  iikely  to  render  the  work  of  construction  more  rapid,  certain, 
and  economical.  Thirdly,  he  would  accumulate  the  necessary  mate- 
rials. Fourthly,  he  would  provide  the  ladders.  Lastly,  he  would  begir 
to  build :  but  should  the  edifice  be  go  vast  that  no  human  life  would  be 
long  enough  to  terminate  it,  he  would  construct  so  much  of  it  as  would 
euflice  to  give  his  succesaors  an  idea  of  the  general  plan,  style,  and  dis- 
position of  the  parta,  and  leave  it  to  be  completed  by  future  genera- 
tions. It  will  easily,  I  think,  be  seen,  how  accurately  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  Bacon's  great  work  corresponds  with  common  sense  and 
with  the  method  followed  by  our  imaginary  architect.  Bacon  is  the 
builder;  the  great  temple  of  knowledge  is  the  edifice,  which  the  labors 
of  our  race  have  to  terminate  according  to  his  plan. 

g  10.  Let  ua  now  inquire  what  portion  of  this  project  Bacon  was  able 
to  execute.  The  first  portion,  consisting  of  a  general  view  of  the  state 
of  science  at  his  time,  with  an  explanation  of  the  causes  of  its  sterility 
and  unprogressiveness,  was  published  in  1605,  in  an  English  treatiae, 
bearing  the  title  of  T&e  Proficience  and  Advancement  of  Learning- ■. 
this  was  afterwards  much  altered  and  extended,  and  republished  in 
Latin,  in  1623,  under  the  title  De  Augmenfis  Seientiarum.  Th&Novum 
Organmit,  the  moat  important  portion  of  Bacon's  work,  is  that  in  whicl> 
tlie  necessity  and  the  principles  of  the  Inductive  Method  are  laid  down 
and  demonstrated.  It  is,  in 
short,  the  compendium  of  the 
Baconian  logic.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  Latin,  in  1620.  The 
fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  method  recommend- 
ed by  Bacon  and  that  which 
hod  so  long  been  adopted  by 
philosophers,  may,  I  think,  be 
rendered  clear  by  a  compari-  ■ 
son  of  the  accompanying  little  "  c  n 
diagrams :  — 

In  the  firet  of  these  the  point  a  may  u 
general  principle  upon  which  depend  ani 
phenomena  b,  C,  d,  k,  f.     Now  let  it  be  supposed  that  we 
for  the  explanation  of  one  or  all  of  these  phenomena;  c 
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words,  desirous  of  discovering  the  law  upon  which  they  depend.  It  i> 
obvious  that  we  may  proceed  as  the  aritdraetician  proceeds  in  the  solu- 
tion of  B  problem  involving  the  search  after  an  unknown  quanlitj  oi 
number;  that  is,  we  may  suppose  the  law  of  nature  to  be  so  and  so, 
and  applying  this  law  to  one  or  all  of  the  phenomena  within  our  obser- 
vatior,  see  if  it  corresponds  with  them  or  not.  If  it  does,  we  conclude, 
so  far  as  our  examination  has  extended,  that  we  have  hit  upon  the  true 
result  of  which  we  are  in  search :  if  not,  we  must  repeat  the  process, 
M  the  arithmetician  would  do  in  a  like  case,  till  we  obtain  an  answer 
that  corresponds  with  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem :  and  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  greater  the  number  of  separate  facts  to  which  we  suc- 
cessfully apply  our  theoretical  explanation,  th?  greater  will  be  the 
probability  of  our  having-  hit  upon  the  true  one.  Now  this  applieatioit 
of  a  pre  Established  theory  to  the  particular  facts  or  phenomena  is  pre-. 
cisely  the  signification  of  the  word  synthesis.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
march  of  the  mind  in  this  mode  of  investigation  is  from  the  general  to 
the  particular  —  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  or  dowmoards  — 
whence  this  mode  of  investigation  is  styled  dediKtion,  or  a  descent  {torn 
the  general  law  to  the  individual  example.  Similarly,  the  Aristotelian 
method  has  received  (he  designation  a  priori,  because  in  it  the  estab- 
I    1  m     t     f      th  t     11   events,  the  provisional   employment 

f       th      y        ^  t      t      ppl  cation  in  practice,  just  as  in  meas- 

k  w  p  w  j)  viousfy  establish  a  rule,  as  of  a  foot, 
yd&  whhw  ftn  d  apply  to  the  space  to  be  so  deter- 
m  d  IthdormUth  lements  are  the  same  as  in  the  pie- 
ced w  th  tl  p         It  here  the  process  follows  a  precisely 

pp  ted  U  — tht  fma  careful  comparison  of  the  different 
facts,  the  mmd  travels  graduiUj  upward=  with  slow  and  cautious 
advances,  from  bare  phenomena  to  more  general  consideration,  till  at 
last  it  reaches  some  point  m  which  all  the  phenomena  agree,  and  this 
point  is  the  law  of  nature  or  general  principle  of  which  we  were  in 
search.  As  syn/iesis  signifies  competition  so  analysis  signifies  resolu- 
tion; and  it  is  by  a  continual  and  c-iutious  process  of  resolution  that 
the  mind  ascends  —  in  the  direction  marked  by  the  arrow  —  from  the 
particular  to  the  general.  This  ascending  process  is  clearly  designated 
by  the  term  (W»t;^»fn,  which  eignilieBana.!ce«/  from  particular  instances 
to  a  general  law;  and  the  term  h  posteriori  denotes  that  the  theory, 
being  evolved  from  the  examination  of  the  individual  facts,  is  neces- 
itrily  posterior  or  subsequentto  the  examination  of  those  facts. 

All  human  inventions  have  their  good  and  their  bad  sides,  their 
idt  antages  and  their  defects  r  and  it  is  only  by  a  comparison  between 
he  relative  advantages  and  defects  that  we  can  establish  the  superiority 
t,C  one  system  or  mode  of  action  over  another.  On  contemplating  tl.f 
two  methods  of  which  I  have  just  been  giving  a  very  rough  and  popular 
explanation,  itvrill  be  at  once  obvious  that  the  Deductive  mode  enables 
us,  wien  He  rigkt  theory  has  been  kit  upon,  to  arrive  at  absolute,  at 
almost  mathematical  truth ;  while  analysis,  being  dependent  for  its 
V  upon  thenumber  of  phenomena  which  furnish  the  materwii 
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(or  our  mduction,  can  never  arrive  at  absolute  certainty ;  inasmuch  ax 
It  18  Impossible  to  examine  all  the  phenomena  of  a  single  class,  ind  ai 
while  any  phenomena  remain  unexamioed  we  never  can  be  certain  that 
the  discovery  of  some  new  fact  will  not  completely  overset  our  conclu- 
sions. Tiie  utmost  that  we  can  arrive  at,  therefore,  by  this  route,  is  ( 
very  high  degree  of  probability  —  a  degree  which  will  be  highe?  i« 
proportion  as  it  is  founded  upon  a  greater  number  of  instances,  and 
attained  by  a  more  careful  process  of  sifting.  But  the  nature  of  tlit 
human  mind  is  such  that  it  is  practically  incapable  of  distinguishing 
between  a  very  high  probability  and  an  absolute  certainty ;  at  least  the 
■stter  is  able  to  produce  upon  the  reason  the  same  amount  of  conviction 
—  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  even  a  greater  amount  —  than  even  an  abso- 
lute certainty.  If  we  consider,  therefore,  the  enormous  number  of 
chanceo  against  anj-givenA/^-ion  deduction  being  the  right  one,  — for, 
as  in  an  arithmetical  problem,  there  can  be  only  one  correct  solution, 
while  the  number  of  possible  incorrect  solutions  is  infinite,  — and 
observe  that  till  all  the  possible  plienomena  have  been  submitted  to 
the  synthetic  test  we  never  can  be  sure  that  we  have  the  right  theory, 
we  shall  easily  agree  that  the  possible  certainty  of  a  theory  is  dearly 
bought  when  compared  with  the  far  greater  safety  of  the  analytical 
method  of  reasoning,  which,  keeping  fast  hold  of  nature  at  each  step 
of  its  progress,  has  the  possibility,  nay,  even  the  certainty,  of  correcting 
its  errors  as  they  may  arise. 

The  most  important  portion  of  the  whole  Tnstauraiio  is  the  Novuta 
Organiim,  in  which  Bacon  lays  down  the  rules  for  the  employment  of 
Induction  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  points  out  the  origin  and 
remedies  of  the  eiTors  wliich  most  commonly  oppose  us  in  our  search. 
The  earlier  philosophers,  and  particularly  Aristotle,  assigning  a 
great  and  almost  unlimited  efficacy  in  this  research  to  the  intellectual 
faculties  alone,  contented  themselves  with  perfecting  those  logical 
formulas,  among  which  the  syllogism  was  the  principal,  by  whose  aid, 
as  by  the  operation  of  some  infallible  insti-ument,  they  conceived  that 
that  result  would  assuredly  be  attained ;  and  gave  rules  for  the  legitimate 
employment  of  their  syllogism,  pointing  out  the  means  of  detecting 
and  guarding  against  fallacies  or  irregularities  in  the  expression  oithexT 
reasoning.  Bacon  went  far  deeper  than  this,  and  showed  that  the  most 
dangerous  and  universal  sources  of  human  error  have  their  origin,  not 
in  the  illegitimate  employment  of  terras,  but  in  the  weaknesses,  the 
prejudices,  and  the  passions  of  mankind,  exhibited  either  in  the  rare  ot 
the  individual.  He  classifies  these  sources  of  error,  which  in  his  vivid 
(jicturesque  language  he  calls  Idols  or  false  appearances,  in  four  cate- 
gories ;  the  Idols  of  the  Tribe,  of  the  Den,  of  the  Market-place,  of  thu 
Theatre.  Under  the  first  he  warns  us  against  those  errors  and  prejudices 
which  are  common  to  the  whole  human  race,  the  tribe  to  which  we  all 
belong;  the  idols  of  the  Den  are  those  which  arise  from  the  particulat 
circumstances  of  the  individual,  as  his  country,  his  age,  his  religion, 
his  profession,  or  his  personal  character;  the  erroi-s  of  the  Market-place 
»rc  the  result  of  the  universal  hab't  of  using  terms  the  mfaning  cjf 
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which  we  huve  either  not  distinctly  agreed  on,  or  which  we  do  v.oi 
clearly  understand.  These  terras  are  used  in  the  interchange  of 
tliought,  as  money  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  market;  and  we 
accept  and  transfer  to  others  coins  whose  real  value  we  ha\e  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  test.  The  idols  of  the  Theatre  arc  the  enora  arising 
from  false  systems  of  philosophy,  which  dress  up  conceptions  in  unreal 
disguises,  like  comedians  upon  the  stage.  We  may  compare  tlie  precau- 
tions of  the  older  logic  to  that  of  a  physician  who  should  diject  \\U 
•fforts  to  the  getting  rid  of  the  external  efflorescence  of  a  disorder,  and 
ilioiilc!  think  his  duty  performed  when  he  had  purified  the  skin,  though 
perhaps  at  the  cost  of  driving  in  the  disease  and  rendering  it  doubly 
dangerous.  Bacon,  like  the  more  enlightened  practitioner,  sought  oul 
the  deep-seated  constitutional  source  of  the  malady;  it  is  to  that  thai 
he  addresses  his  treatment,  certain  that  when  the  internal  cause  is 
removed,  the  symptoms  will  vanish  of  themselves. 

§  11.  Of  the  Third  Book  Bacon  has  given  only  a  specimen,  intended 
lo  show  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  collecting  and  classifying  facts 
and  experiments  ;  for  in  a  careful  examination  of  facts  and  experiments 
consists  the  whole  essence  of  his  induction,  and  in  it  are  concealed  the 
future  destinies  of  human  knowledge  and  power.  Bacon  contributed 
to  this  portion  of  the  work  a  History  of  tlie  Winds,  of  Life  and  Death, 
written  in  Latin ;  and  a  collection  of  experiments  in  Physics,  or,  as  he 
tails  it.  Natural  History  in  English.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  alone 
sufficient  to  show  how  small  are  Bacon's  claims  or  pretensions  to  the 
cliaracter  of  a  discoverer  in  any  branch  of  natural  science,  and  how 
completely  he  was  under  tlie  iniluence  of  the  errors  of  his  day;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  proves  the  innate  merit  of  his  method,  and  the  power 
of  that  mind  which  could  legislate  for  the  whole  realm  of  knowledge, 
and  for  sciences  yet  unborn.  To  the  English  fragment  he  gives  the  title 
of  Silva  Silvanim,  i.  e.  a  collection  of  materials. 

The  Fourth  Book,  Scala  Intellectus,  of  which  Bacon  lias  given  but 
a  brief  extract,  was  intended  to  show  the  gradual  march  to  be  followed 
by  induction,  in  ascending  from  the  fact  perceptible  to  the  senses  to 
principles  which  were  to  become  more  and  more  general  as  we  advance ; 
and  the  author's  object  was  to  warn  agaiiist  the  danger  of  leaping  ab- 
ruptly over  the  intermediate  steps  of  the  investigation.  Of  tiie  Fifth 
ttook  he  wrote  only  a  preface,  and  the  Sixth  was  never  commenced. 

§  la.  Of  the  soundness  and  the  fertility  of  Bacon's  method  of  inves- 
ligation,  the  best  proof  will  be  a  simple  and  practical  one:  we  have 
only  to  compare  the  progress  made  by  humanity  in  all  the  useful  arts 
-.hiring  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  since  induction  has  been  general'/ 
imployed  in  ail  branches  of  science,  with  the  progress  made  during  tlie 
twenty  centuries  which  elapsed  between  Aristotle  and  the  age  of  Bacon. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the  shorter  interval  tliat  progress 
has  been  ten  times  greater  than  in  the  longer.  That  this  progress  is  in 
any  degree  attributable  to  any  superiority  of  the  human  intellect  in 
inod'irn  times  is  a  supposition  too  c:itravagant  to  dciserve  a  moment's 
4ttenli  'n.     Never  did  humanitj-   produce   intellects  moi?   vast,  niorc 
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penetrating,  and  more  active,  I  will  not  say  than  Aristotle  h  mself  but 
than  the  series  of  great  men  who  wasted  their  powers  in  all  I  act  que 
tions  which  never  could  be  solved,  or  in  the  sterile  Itletes  of 
Bcholaetic  disputation.  We  may  remark,  too,  is  a  strong  onfirmat  on 
of  the  truth  of  what  we  are  saying,  that  in  those  scien  e  wh  1  a  e 
independent  of  experiment,  and  pi-oceed  by  the  efforts  of  reasoning  and 
contemplation  alone,  —  as  theology,  for  instance,  or  pure  geometij,  — 
Uie  ancients  were  fully  as  far  advanced  as  we  are  at  this  moment 
The  glory  of  Bacon  is  founded  upon  a  union  of  specu'Jative  power  with 
practical  utility  which  were  never  so  combined  before.  He  neglected 
nothing  as  too  smail,  despised  nothing  as  too  low,  by  which  our  happi- 
ness could  be  augmented ;  in  him,  above  all,  were  combined  boldness 
and  prudence,  the  intensest  enthusiasm,  and  the  plainest  common  sense. 
He  could  foresee  triumphs  over  nature  far  surpassing  the  wildest  dreams 
of  imagination,  and  at  the  same  time  warn  posterity  against  the  most 
trifling  ill  consequences  that  would  proceed  from  a  neglect  of  his  rules. 
It  is  probable  that  Bacon  generally  wrote  the  first  sketch  of  his  works 
in  English,  but  afterwards  caused  them  to  be  translated  into  Latin, 
which  was  at  that  time  the  language  of  science,  and  even  of  diplomacy. 
He  is  reported  to  have  employed  the  services  of  many  young  men  of 
learning  as  secretaries  and  translators :  amomg  these  the  most  remark- 
able is  Hobbes,  afterwards  BO  celebrated  as  the  authorof  thei^wiaWom. 
The  style  in  which  the  Latin  books  of  the  /«s/a»riift'oweregiven  to  the 
woild,  though  certainly  not  a  model  of  classical  purity,  is  weighty, 
rigorous,  and  picturesque. 

§  13.  Bacon's  English  writings  are  very  numerous :  among  them 
unquestionably  the  most  important  is  the  little  volume  entitled  Essays, 
the  first  edition  of  which  he  published  in  1597,  and  which  was  several 
times  reprinted,  with  additions,  the  last  in  1615.  These  are  short 
papers  on  an  immense  variety  of  subjects,  from  grave  questions  of 
morals  and  policy  down  to  the  arts  of  amusement  and  the  most  trifling 
accomplishments;  and  in  them  appears,  in  a  manner  more  appreciable 
10  ordinary  intellects  than  in  his  elaborate  philosophical  works,  the 
wonderful  union  of  depth  and  variety  which  characterizes  Bacon.  The 
intellectual  activity  they  display  is  literally  portentous;  the  immense 
multipiidty  and  aptness  of  unexpected  illustration  is  only  equalled  by 
the  originality  with  which  Bacon  manages  to  treat  the  most  wom-oul 
and  commonplace  subject,  such,  for  instance,  as  friendship  or  garden- 
ing. No  author  was  ever  so  concise  as  Bacon;  and  in  his  mode  of 
writing  there  is  that  remarkable  quality  which  gives  to  the  style  ol 
Shakspeare  such  a  strongly-marked  individuality;  that  is,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  intellectual  and  imaginative,  the  closest  reasoning  in  the 
3oldest  metaphor,  the  condensed  brilliancy  of  an  illustration  identified 
-  with  the  development  of  thought.  It  is  this  that  renders  both  the 
dramatist  and  the  philosopher  at  once  the  richest  and  tlie  most  concise 
of  writers.  Many  of  Bacon's  essays,  as  that  inimitable  one  on  Studies, 
are  absolutely  oppressive  from  the  power  of  thought  compressed  intc! 
[he  smallest  possible  compass.    Bacon  wrote  also  an  Essay  on  the  Wif 
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Amu  of  the  Ancients,  In  which  he  endeavored  to  explain  the  political 
and  moral  truths  concealed  in  tiie  mythology  of  the  classiciil  ages; 
and  in  this  work  he  exhibits  an  ingenuity  which  Macaulay  justly  de- 
scribes as  almost  morbid  i  an  unfinished  romance,  The  New  Atlantis, 
which  was  intended  lo  embody  the  fulfilment  of  hie  own  dreams  of  a 
philosophical  millennium;  a  History  of  Henry  VII.,  and  a  vast  num- 
ber of  state-papers,  judicial  decisions,  and  other  professional  writings. 
All  these  are  marked  by  the  same  vigorous,  weighty,  and  somewhat 
oi-namented  style  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Instaaratio,  and  aig 
among  the  finest  specimens  of  the  English  language  at  its  period  of 
highest  majesty  and  perfection. 

§  14.  In  every  nation  there  may  be  found  a  small  number  of  writers 
who,  in  their  life,  in  the  objects  of  their  studies,  and  in  the  form  and 
manner  of  their  productions,  bear  a  peculiar  stamp  of  eccentricity.  No 
country  has  been  more  prolific  in  such  exceptional  individualities  than 
England,  and  no  age  than  the  sixteenth  century.  There  cannot  be 
a  more  striking  example  of  this  small  but  curious  class  than  old  Rob- 
ert BuKTON  (1576-1640),  whose  life  and  writings  are  equally  odd 
Hie  personal  history  was  that  of  a  retired  and  laborious  scholar,  and 
his  principal  work,  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  is  a  strange  combina- 
tion of  the  most  extensive  and  out-of-the-way  reading  with  just  obser- 
vation and  a  peculiar  kind  of  grave  saturnine  humor.  The  object  of 
the  writer  was  to  give  a  complete  monography  of  Melancholy,  and  to 
point  out  its  causes,  its  symptoms,  its  treatment,  and  its  cure :  but  the 
descriptions  given  of  the  various  phases  of  the  disease  are  written  in 
so  curious  and  pedantic  a  style,  accompanied  with  such  an  infinity  of 
quaint  observation,  and  illustrated  by  such  a  mass  of  quotations  from  a 
crowd  of  authors,  principally  the  medical  writers  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  of  whom  not  one  reader  in  a  thousand  In  the  pres- 
ent day  has  ever  heard,  that  the  Anatotny  possesses  a  charm  which  no 
one  can  resist  who  has  once  fallen  under  its  fascination.  The  enormous 
amount  of  curious  quotation  with  which  Burton  has  incrusted  every 
paragraph  and  almost  every  line  of  his  work  has  rendered  him  the 
favorite  study  of  those  who  wish  to  appear  learned  at  a  small  expense ; 
and  his  pages  have  served  as  a  quarry  from  which  a  multitude  of  authors 
have  borrowed,  and  often  without  acknowledgment,  much  of  their 
materials,  as  the  great  Roman  feudal  families  plundered  the  Coliseum 
to  construct  their  frowning  fortress-palaces.  The  greater  part  of  Bur- 
ton's laborious  life  was  passed  in  the  University  of  Oxfoi-d,  where  ha 
died,  not  without  suspicion  of  having  hastened  his  own  end,  in  ordei 
that  it  might  exactly  correspond  with  the  astrological  predictions  which 
he  is  said,  being  a  firm  believer  in  that  science,  to  have  diawn  from  his 
Dwn  horoscope.  He  is  related  to  have  been  himself  a  victim  to  thai 
melancholy  which  he  has  so  minutely  described,  and  hie  tomb  bears 
the  astrological  scheme  of  his  own  nativity,  and  an  inscription  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  the  man  :  "  Hie  jacet  Democritus,  iunior,  cui 
»itani  dedit  et  mortem  Melancholia," 
Pur  notice  of  the  prose  writers  of  this  remarkable  period  would  b» 
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incomDietii  without  some  mention  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Chbhburk 

(1581-1648),  who  was  remarkable  as  a  theologian  and  also  as  an  his- 
torian.   «e  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  rare  dignity  of  personal 
character,  and  was  employed  in  an  embaasj  to  Paris  in  1616.    Tliere 
he  first  publifihed  his  principal  work,  the  treatise  Be  Veritate,  an  elab- 
orate pleading  in  favor  of  deism,  of  which  Herbert  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest partisans  in  England.    He  also  left  a  History  of  Henry  VIIL,  not 
published  until  after  his  death,  and  which  is  certainly  a  valuable  mon 
ument  of  grave  and  vigorous  prose,  though  the  historical  merit  of  the 
work  is  diminished  by  the  author's  sh-ong  partiality  in   ' 
cliaracter  of  the  king.     Though  maintaining  the  doctrii 
thinker,  Herbert  gives  indications  of  an  intensely  enthusii 
mysticism,  and  there  is  proof  of  his  having  imagined  hire 
than  one  occasion  the  object  of  miraculous  communicati' 
the  Deity  confirmed  the  doctrines  maintained  in  his  books 
§  15.  But  in  force  of  demonstration,  and  clearness  and 
language,  none  of  the  English  metaphj^icians  have  surpa 
HoBBEs  (1588-1679),  who,  however,  more  properly  beloi 
period.     Hobbes  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  mental  acl 
remarkable,  during  the  whole  of  a  long  literary  career,  f 
as  for  the  variety  of  his  philosophical  speculations.    The  theories  ol 
Hobbes  exerted  an  incalculable  influence  on  the  opinions,  not  only  of 
English,  but  also  of  Continental  thinkers,  for  nearly  a  century,  and 
though  that  influence  has  since  been  much  weakened  by  the  errors  and 
sophistries  mingled   in  many  of  this  great  writer's  works,  in  some 
important  and  arduous  branches  of  abstract  speculation,  as  for  exam- 
ple  in  the  great  question  respecting  Free  Will  and  Necessity,  it  i« 
doubtful  whether  anj  later  investigations  have  thrown  any  new  light 
upon  the  prindples  established  by  him.     He  was  born  at  Malmesbury 
in  Wiltshire  in  1588,  was  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and  sub- 
sequently travelled  abroad  as  private  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire. 
On  his  return  he  became  intimate  with  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
his  day,  through  the  Influence  of  his  patron  the  Earl  of  Devonihire, 
His  first  literary  work,  the  translation  of  Thucydides,  was  published  in 
the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  in  ifisS.      He  subsequently 
passed  several  years  in  Paris  and  Italy,  and  he  was  in  constant  com- 
munication  with  the  most  illustrious   minds   among  his   contempo- 
raries, as  with  Descartes  for  example,  with  Galileo,  and  with  Harvey. 
Though  of  extreme  boldness  in  speculation,  Hobbes  was  an  advocata 
for  high  monarchical  or  rather  despotic  principles  in  government ;  his 
theory  being  that  human  nature  was  essentially  ferocious  and  corrupt, 
he  concluded  that  the  iron  restraint  of  arbitrary  power  muld  alono 
suffice  to  bridle  its  passions.    This  theory  necessarily  flowed  from  the 
fnndamental   proposition  of  Hobbes's    moral   system;   viz.   that    tbe 
frimatn  motile  of  all  human  actions  is  selfish  interest.     Attributing 
all   our   actions   to  intellectual   calculation,  and   thus   either  entireh 
ignoring  or  not  allowing  sufficient  influence  to  the  moral  elements 
•nd  the  affections,  which  play  at  least  an  equal  part  ir  the  drama  of 
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life,  Hobbes  fell  into  a  narrow  and  one-sided  view  oJour  motives  which 
maltes  hii  tlieorjonljlialf  true.  He  was  a  man  whose  reading,  though 
not  extensive,  was  singularly  profound :  and  in  the  vanoua  tranches 
of  science  and  literature  which  he  cultivated  we  see  that  clearness  of 
view  and  vigor  of  comprehension  which  is  found  in  men  offew  bookf. 
The  most  celebrated  work  of  this  great  thinker  was  the  Leviathan  (pub- 
lished in  1651),  an  argument  in  favor  of  monarchical  government:  the 
reasonings,  however,  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  justification  of 
[leBpotism.  But  though  the  Leviathan  is  the  best  known  of  his  works, 
the  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  si.-aA  Oit  Letter  en  Liberty  and  Ifeees- 
tfty,  are  incontestable  those  in  which  the  closenees  of  his  logic  and  the 
purity  and  clearness  of  his  style  are  most  visible,  and  the  correctness 
of  his  deductions  least  mingled  with  error.  Two  purely  political  trea- 
tises, the  Elementa  PhilosopMca  de  Give,  and  De  Corf  ere  Politico* 
are  remarkable  for  the  cogency  of  the  arguments,  though  many  of  the 
results  at  which  the  author  struggles  to  arrive  are  now  no  longer  con- 
sidered deducible  from  the  premises.  In  the  latter  portion  of  his  life, 
Hobbes  entered  with  great  ardor  upon  the  study  of  pure  mathematics, 
and  engaged  in  very  vehement  controversies  with  Wallis  and  others 
respecting  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  and  other  questions  in  which 
novices  in  those  sciences  are  apt  to  be  !ed  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
.maginary  discoveries.  Hobbes  has  often  been  erroneously  confounded 
rith  the  enemies  of  religion.  This  has  arisen  from  a  misconception 
of  the  nature  of  his  doctrines,  which,  in  apparently  lowering  the  moral 
faculties  of  man,  have  seemed  to  exhibit  a  tendency  to  materialism, 
though  in  reality  nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  the  character  of 
Hobbes's  philosophical  views ;  for  the  seliiBh  theory  of  human  actions, 
when  divested  of  thoee  limitations  which  confine  the  motive  of  self  to 
those  low  and  short-sighted  views  of  interest  with  which  it  is  generally 
asGOciated,  no  more  necessitates  a  materialistic  line  of  argument  than 
any  other  system  for  clearing  up  the  mysteries  of  our  moral  nature.f 

•  These  two  treatises  were  published  before  the  Lemathan,  and  were  incor. 
porated  in  the  latter  work. 

t  It  may  also  he  mentioned  that  Hobbes  wiote,  in  1672,  at  the  oge  of  fit 
B  curious  Latin  poem  on  his  own  life ;  and  he  also  published  in  1675,  at  the  igt 
of  87,  a  translation  in  veise  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyseey.  His  Behemoth,  or  a  His- 
lory  (^  the  Civil  Wan  Jhm\eiaic  1660,  appeared  in  167»,  a  fewmonthJi  ifimi 
Ufdntk. 
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NOTES   AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  DAWN  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

f  1.  Origin  of  the  Drama.  Earliest  religious  speotaiteH,  called  Myiteriel  «l 
JUiraofes.  §  2.  Plays,  called  Mos-alitiea :  Bishop  Bsle.  }  3.  Interbidea :  Jomt 
Hbth-ood.  i  i.  PageantB.  Latin  Playe.  }  B.  Chronicle  Plays.  Bale's 
King  John.  First  EngUsh  tragedies.  The  tragedy  of  Gorbodiw.  Other  earlj 
tragediea.  §  6.  Pitst  English  comedies.  Ralph  Roysler  DmjsteT.  Gammer 
GuHin,'s  Needle.  ^7-  Actors.  Theatres.  Soenery  and  properties  of  the  stage, 
}8.  Dramatic  authors  usually  actors.  }  9.  Early  English  playivcighta.  Ltly. 
Peble.  Kyd.  Nisn.  Gkeehe.  Ldboe.  {  10.  ChribtopherMaklqwe, 
5  11.  Anonymous  plays. 

1.  As  the  Drama  h  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  perhaps  the  most 
intensely  national  department  of  our  literature,  so  its  orig  n  and  devel- 
opment were  peculiar,  and  totallj'  different  from  anything  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  other  European  countries.  It  is  only  Spain  and 
England  among  all  the  modern  civilized  nations,  that  possess  a  theatri- 
cal literature  independent  in  its  origin,  characteristic  in  its  form,  and 
reflecting  faithfully  the  features,  moral,  social,  and  intellectual,  of  the 
people  among  which  it  arose:  and  the  nationality  of  Spain  being 
strongly  distinguished  from  that  of  England,  it  is  natural  that  the 
Spanish  drama  should  possess  a  character  which,  though,  like  that  of 
Britain,,  strongly  romantic,  should  be  very  dissimilar  in  its  tjpe.  It  is 
possible  to  trace  the  tirst  dim  dawning  of  our  national  stage  to  a  very 
remote  period,  to  a  period  indeed  not  very  fai  lemovedfrom  the  era 
of  the  Norman  Conquest:  for  the  custom  of  repiesentmg,  in  a  rude 
dramatic  form,  legends  of  the  lives  of  the  Saints  and  striking  episodes 
of  Bible  History  seems  to  have  been  introduced  from  France,  and  to 
have  been  employed  by  the  clergy  as  a  means  of  communicating  reli- 
gious  instruction  to  the  rude  population  of  the  twelfth  century.  There 
exists  the  record  of  one  of  these  religious  spectacles,  which  received  the 
name  of  Mysteries  i>'  Miracles,  from  the  sacred  nature  of  their  subject 
and  personages,  hav:r,g  been  represented  in  the  Convent  of  Dunstable 
In  IT19.  It  was  called  the  Play  of  Si.  Catherine,  and  in  all  probability 
ctinfiisted  of  a  rude  dramatized  picture  of  the  miracles  and  martyrdom 
of  that  saint,  performed  on  the  festival  which  commemorated  her  death, 
jj!  an  age  when  the  great  mass  of  the  laity,  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
*st,  vrere  in  a  state  of  extren-^  ignorance,  and  when  the  little  learm-.g 
that  then  existed  was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  it  was 
quite  natural  that  the  latter,  which  was  then  the  governing  class,  should 
employ  so  obvious  an  expedient  for  communicating  some  elementary 
religious  instruction  to  the  people,  and  by  gratifying  the  curiosity  of 
their  rude  heareiB,  extend  and  strengthen  the  influence  of  the  Church 
It  is  known  that  this  play  of  St.  Catherine  was  performed  in  Frencli. 
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which  is  fteuffident  proof  that  the  custom  of  these  representations  was 
imported  from  abroad ;  but  the  great  and  rapid  extension  of  these  per- 
formances soon  showed  how  well  this  mode  of  religious  amusemeat 
accorded  with  the  tastes  and  requirements  of  the  times.  Mysteries  and 
Miracle-plajs  abound  in  theearly  literature  of  all  the  Catholic  countries 
of  Europe;  Spain,  Germany,  France,  Italy  possess  examples  so  abun- 
dant that  a  considerable  iibrarj"  might  be  formed  of  these  barbarous 
pieces;  and  the  habit  of  seeing  them  represented  in  publichas  certainlj" 
left  very  perceptible  traces  in  mediseval  literatui-e  and  art.  For  example, 
the  title,  the  subject,  and  the  arrangement  of  Dante's  immortal  poem  are 
closely  connected  with  dramalicrepresentatJonsof  Hell,  Purgatory,  and 
Paradise,  which  formed  a  common  feature  among  the  festivities  of 
Florence.  The  Divine  Comedy,  the  very  name  of  which  ehows  its  re- 
lation to  some  theatrical  performance,  is  nothing  but  a  Miracle  in  n 
narrative  form.  These  plays  were  composed  and  acted  by  monks,  the 
cathedral  was  transformed  for  the  nonce  into  a  theatre,  the  stage  was 
a  species  of  graduated  platform  in  three  divisions  rising  one  over  the 
other,  and  placed  near  or  over  the  altar,  and  the  costumes  were  fur- 
nished by  the  splendid  contents  of  the  vestry  of  the  church.  It  will 
appear  natural  enough,  that  on  any  of  the  high  religious  festivals,  on 
the  anniversary  of  any  important  religious  personage  or  event,  that 
personage  or  event  should  be  represented  in  a  visible  form,  with  such 
details  as  either  Scripture,  legend,  or  the  imagination  of  the  author 
could  supply.  The  childish  and  straightforward  art  of  these  old 
monkish  dramatists  felt  no  repugnance  in  following  with  strict  literal 
accuracy  every  circumstance  of  the  original  narrative  which  they 
dramatized;  and  the  simple  faith  of  tlieir  audience  saw  no  impropriety 
in  the  Introduction  of  the  most  supernatural  beings,  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity,  angels,  devils,  saints,  and  martyrs.  The  three  platforms  into 
which  the  stage  was  divided  represented  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Hell ;  and 
the  dramalisfersgnce  made  their  appearance  on  that  part  of  the  stage 
which  corresponded  with  their  nature.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
some  comic  element  should  be  Introduced  to  enliven  the  graver  scenes, 
particularly  as  some  of  these  representations  were  of  inordinate  length, 
there  being  one,  for  example,  on  the  subject  of  the  Creation  and  the 
Fall  of  Man,  which  occupied  six  days  in  the  performance.  Besides,  the 
rude  audience  would  have  absolutely  required  some  farcical  or  amusing 
episoda.  This  comic  element  was  easily  found  by  representing  tl»e 
wicked  personages,  whether  human  or  spiritual,  of  the  drama  as  placed 
lin  ludicrous  situations,  or  surrounded  by  ludicrous  accompaniments; 
tbius  the  Devil  generally  played  the  part  of  the  clown  or  jester,  and  nu 
exhibited  in  a  light  half  terrific  and  haif  farcical.  Nor  were  they  con- 
teiited  with  such  dralleriea  as  could  he  extracted  from  the  grotesque 
gambols  and  often  baffled  machinations  of  Satin  and  his  imps,  or  with 
the  mistiire  of  merriment  and  horror  inspired  by  horns,  and  tails,  and 
hairy  howling  mouths  i  the  authors  of  these  pieces  introduced  human 
buffoons;  and  the  modern  puppet-play  of  Punch,  with  his  struggles 
with  the  Devil,  is  unquestionably  a  direct  tradition  handed  down  from 
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these  ancient  miradea  in  which  the  Evil  One  Wfs  alternately  the  con- 
queror and  the  victim  of  the  Buffoon,  Jester,  or  Vice,  as  he  was  called. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  these  ancient  religious  dramas  from  tho 
titlesof  some  of  them  which  have  been  preserved;  for  the  general  reader 
is  scarce  likely  to  consult  such  of  them  as  have  been  piloted,  though 
curious  monuments  of  the  faith  and  art  of  long-vaniahed  ages.  The 
Ctealionofthe  tforld,tht  Fall  of  Man,  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
the  Crucifixion  ofOurLordjthe  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  \he  Delugy., 
besides  an  infinite  multitude  of  subjects  taken  from  the  lives  and  miracles 
of  tlie  saints;  such  were  the  materials  of  these  simple  dramas.  They 
are  generally  written  in  mixed  prose  and  verse,  and  though  abounding 
in  anachronisms  and  absurdities  both  of  character  and  dialogue,  they 
sometimes  contain  passages  of  simple  and  natural  pathos,  and  some- 
times scenes  which  must  have  affected  the  spectators  with  intense  awe 
and  reverence.  In  an  English  mystery  on  the  subject  of  the  Deluge,  a 
comic  scene  is  produced  by  the  refusal  of  Noah's  wife  lo  enter  the  Ark, 
and  by  the  beating  which  justly  terminates  her  resistance  and  scolding 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mystery  on  the  subject  of  the  Sacrifice  of 
Isaac  contains  a  dialogue  of  much  pathos  and  beauty  between  Abrshani 
and  his  son ;  and  the  whole  action  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment was  capable  of  producing  a  strong  impression  in  an  age  of  child- 
like, ardent  faith.  These  representations  were  got  uf  with  all  the  mag- 
nificence attainable,  and  every  expedient  was  employed  to  heighten  the 
illusioQ  of  the  scene.  Thus  there  is  a  tradition  of  a  condemned  crimi- 
nal having  been  really  crucified  on  the  stage,  in  a  representation  of  the 
Passion  of  Our  Lord,  in  the  character  of  the  Impenitent  Thief  Very 
evident  traces  of  the  universality  of  these  religious  dramas  may  be 
found  in  the  early  works  of  sculpture  and  painting  throughout  Catholic 
Europe.  Thus  the  practice  of  representing  the  Deity  in  the  costume 
and  ornaments  of  a  Pope  or  a  Bishop,  which  appears  to  us  an  absurdity 
or  an  irreverence,  arose  from  such  a  personage  being  generally  repre- 
sented, on  the  rude  stage  of  the  miracle-play,  in  a  dress  which  was  then 
associated  with  ideas  of  the  highest  reverence:  and  the  innumerable 
anecdotes  and  apologues  representing  evil  spirits  as  baffled  and  defeated 
by  a  very  moderate  amount  of  cunning  and  dexterity  may  easily  have 
been  generated  by  that  peculiarity  of  Mediceval  Chriationity  which  pic- 
tures tlie  wicked  spirits,  not  as  terrible  and  awful  beings,  but  as  mischiev- 
ous goblins  whose  power  was  annihilated  at  the  foundation  of  our  faiih, 

I  2.  To  trace  the  gradual  changes  which  establish  the  afSliation 
from  the  early  Mysteries  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the  regular  drama  of 
modern  times,  is  nothing  else  but  to  point  out  the  steps  by  which  the 
dramatic  art,  from  an  exclusively  religious  character  acquir",d  more  and 
more  of  a  lay  or  worldly  spirit  in  its  subjects  and  its  personages.  The 
Myslaries,  once  the  only  form  of  dramatic  representation,  continued  to 
je  popular  from  the  eleventh  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century;  nay, 
m  some  pastoral  and  remote  corners  of  Europe,  where  the  primitive 
faith  glows  in  all  its  ancient  ardor,  and  where  the  manners  of  the 
people  ha\e  been  little  modified  by  contact  with  /Dreign  civilization, 
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iM>methmg  very  sitntl&r  to  the  Mveteries  maybe  atill  seen  even  in  tne 
prefient  day.  In  the  retired  vallsye  of  Catholic  Switzerland,  in  the 
Tyrol,  and  in  Eome  little-Tislted  districts  of  Germany,  the  peasants  stil' 
annually  perform  dramatic  spectacles  representing  episodes  in  tlie  life 
of  Christ.  The  first  stage  in  the  process  ai  latching  the  drama  was  th* 
substitution  for  the  Miracle-play  of  another  kind  of  representatibn, 
entitled  a  Morality.  This  species  of  entertainment  seems  to  have  bean 
popular  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteentb  century,  and  gradually 
supplanted  the  exclusively  religious  Mystery.  It  ia  quite  evident  thai 
the  composition  as  well  as  the  representation  of  these  pieces  was  far 
\evi  etclusively  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  who  thus  began  to  lose 
th'it  influence  over  the  popular  mind  which  they  derived  from  their 
monopoly  of  knowledge.  Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  a  more  legiti- 
mate explanation  of  this  change  to  say,  that  the  spread  of  civilization 
among  the  liity,  and  the  hostility  which  was  gradually  but  rapidly  un- 
dermining the  foundations  of  Catholicism  in  England,  had  contributed 
to  put  an  end  to  that  monopoly;  for  many  of  our  early  Moralities, 
though  the  production  of  Churchmen,  as  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Bale, 
were  tin,  production  of  Churchmen  strongly  tainted  with  the  unortho- 
dox opinions  of  the  early  reformers.  The  subjects  of  these  dramas, 
instead  of  being  purely  religious,  were  moral,  as  their  name  implies; 
and  the  ethical  lessons  were  conveyed  by  an  action  and  dramatis  per- 
tona!  of  an  abstract  or  allegorical  kind.  Thus,  instead  of  the  Deity 
and  his  angels,  the  Saints,  the  Patriarchs,  and  the  characters  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  the  persons  who  figure  in  the  Moralities  are 
Every-Man  — a  general  type  or  expression  ofhumanity  — Lusty  Juven- 
Lus — who  represents  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  youth  —  Good 
Counsel,  Repentance,  Gluttony,  Pride,  Avarice,  and  the  like.  The 
action  was  in  general  exceedingly  simple,  and  the  tone  grave  and  doc- 
trinal, though  of  course  the  same  necessity  existed  as  before  for  the 
introduction  of  comic  scenes.  The  Devil  was  far  too  popular  and  useful 
a  personage  to  be  suppressed;  so  his  battles  and  scoldings  with  the 
Vice,  or  Clown,  were  stiil  retained  to  furnish  forth  "  a  fit  of  mirth," 
Our  readers  raay  form  some  idea  of  the  general  character  of  these  pieces 
by  the  analysis  of  one,  entitled  The  Cradle  of  Security,  the  outline  of 
which  has  been  preserved  in  the  narrative  of  an  old  man  who  had 
formed  one  of  the  audience  in  his  early  childhood.  It  was  intended  as 
a  lesson  to  careless  and  sensual  sovereigns.  The  principal  personage  is 
a  King,  who,  neglecting  his  high  duties  and  plunged  in  voluptuous  pleas 
ures,  is  put  to  sleep  in  a  cradle,  to  which  he  is  bound  by  golden  chaiit 
held  by  four  beautiful  ladies,  ivho  sing  as  they  rock  the  cradle,  Sud 
denly  the  courtiers  are  all  dispersed  by  a  terrible  knock  at  the  door, 
and  the  king,  .iwaking,  finds  himself  in  the  custody  of  two  stem  and 
b-emendous  figures,  sent  from  God  to  punish  his  voluptuousness  and  vice. 
In  a  similar  way  the  action  of  the  Moi-ality  Lusty  yuventus  contains  a 
vividandevenhumorousplctureof  the  extravagance  and  debauchery  of  a 
TOung  heir,  surrounded  by  companions,  the  Virtues  and  the  Vices,  some 
of  wlioin  endeavor  in  vain  to  restrain  his  passions,  while  others  flatter 
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hia  depraved  inclinations.  Tliia  piece  also  ends  with  a  cemonBtration 
ofthe  inevitable  misery  nndpunishment  which  follow  a  departure  from 
the  path  of  virtue  and  religion.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  strung 
line  of  demarcation,  either  chronological  or  critical,  between  the  Mys- 
tery and  Moralif  J.  The  one  species  imperceptibly  melts  into  the  other  i 
though  the  gene;al  points  of  distinction  are  clear  and  obvious  enough, 
The  Morality  also  had  a  strong  tendency  to  partake  of  the  character  of 
the  court  masque,  m  which  the  Elements,  tlie  Virtues,  the  Vices,  or  tht 
various  reigns  ofnature,  were  introduced  either  to  convey  some  physical 
or  philosophical  instruction  in  the  guise  of  allegory,  or  to  compliment 
a  king  or  great  personage  on  a  festival  occasion.  Of  this  class  is  Skel- 
ton's  masque,  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  a  former  chapter,  and  to  which 
he  gave  the  title  of  Magnificence.  A  very  industrious  writer  of  these 
Moralities  was  Bishop  Bale  Ci495-'S63).  who  will  also  be  mentioned 
presently  (p.  114)  as  one  of  the  founders  of  our  national  drama. 

§  3.  Springing  from  the  Moralities,  and  hearing  some  general  resem- 
blance to  them,  though  exhibiting  a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  regu- 
lar drama,  are  the  Interludes,  a  class  of  compositions  in  dialogue  much 
shorter  in  extent  and  more  merry  and  farcical  in  subject,  which  were 
exceedingly  fashionable  about  the  time  when  the  great  controversy  was 
raging  between  the  Catholic  cliui-ch  and  the  Reformed  religion  in  Eng- 
land. A  prolific  author  of  these  grotesque  and  merry  pieces  was  John 
Heywood,  a  man  of  learning  and  accomplishment,  but  who  seems  to 
have  performed  the  duties  of  a  sort  of  jester  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII. 
Heywood  was  an  ardent  Catholic;  and  the  stage  at  that  time  was  used 
by  both  religious  parties  to  throw  odium  and  ridicule  upon  the  doc- 
trines of  their  opponents;  the  Catholics  delighting  to  bring  forward 
Luther,  Catherine  de  Bora,  and  the  principal  figures  among  the  reform- 
ers, in  a  light  at  once  detestable  and  ridiculous,  and  the  Protestants 
returning  the  compliment  by  showing  up  the  corruptions  and  vices  of 
the  Pope  and  the  hierarchy.  The  Interludes,  being  short,  were,  it  is  sup- 
posed, performed  either  in  the  entr'acies  of  tlie  longer  and  more  solemn 
Moralities,  or  represented  on  temporary  stages  between  the  irtervals 
of  the  interminable  banquets  and  festivities  of  those  days. 

5  4.  In  the  preceding  rapid  sketch  of  tlie  dramatic  amusemjnts  of 
our  ancestors,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  general  idea  of  thes ;  enter- 
tainments in  their  complete  and  normal  form ;  that  is,  when  the  action 
selected  for  the  subject  of  the  piece  was  illustrated  with  dialogue,  and 
the  exhibitor  addressed  himself  to  the  ears  as  well  as  to  the  eyeri  of  hig 
audience.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  both  the  subjects  of  the  Mya. 
teries  and  those  of  the  Moralities  were  sometimes  exhibited  in  dumb 
show.  A  scene  of  Holy  Writ  or  some  event  in  the  life  of  a  saint  was 
represented  in  a  kind  of  tableau  I'li'nn/ by  disguised  and  costumed  per- 
sonages; and  thi:;  i-epresentatioa  was  often  placed  on  a  sort  of  wheeled 
piiitform  and  exhibited  coatinually  during  those  It  ngprocessionf,  which 
ibrmed  the  principal  feature  of  the  festivities  of  ancient  times,  riiesa 
taUeaux  vivanis  wer,!  also  intioduced  into  the  great  halls  du  hig  th< 
elaborate  banquets  which  were  the  triumphs  cf  andeni  magn  Qcence' 
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and  thus  this    p  f     t  rt     m    t  p      bly        nected  witli 

those  fugeanl  fte       mpl  j  d  t    gr  t  fj  th  ty    f  citizen.i,  oi 

to  compliment         11     t  t         Th        p  g       t        h  ther  simplj 

consisting  of  th         h  b  t  m     1  ftj  pi  tf    m         the  porch  oi 

churchyard  of  th  d    1         tl     T  w     H  II  th      ity  gate,  of 

a  number  of  figi  tablj  d         d  mp     -y    g  their  actioo 

with  poetical  d    I  m  t  dm  cc         Ij   p    t     It  in  all  the 

change"  of  ta  t  wl  h  h  t  d  th  |,  th  P  ph  tfi  and  Saints 
who  welcome  1  tl         J   '    *  tl      th  rt      tl  t  ry  with  bar- 

barouB  Latin  1  j  w        g    d     lly      pplaiit  d  by  th.    Virtues  and 

allegoiical  qu  1 1  d  th  tl         t  wh       th     Renaissance 

had  dissemin  t  d  !  p  f       1  I   m  g    y,  made  way 

for  the  Cupids  the  Me  d  tl  e  cl  c  1  pe  ^  wliose  infiu- 
ence  has  cant  nued  alma  t  to  the  literature  of  our  own  time.  Such 
spectacles  as  1  ha  e  just  been  alluding  to,  which  were  so  common  that 
the  chronicles  of  eve  y  Eu  opean  nation  are  Blled  with  records  of  them, 
were  of  course  frequently  exhibited  at  the  Universities :  but  in  the 
hands  of  these  bodies  the  shows  naturally  acquired  a  more  learned 
character  than  they  had  elsewhere.  It  was  almost  universal  in  those 
times  that  the  students  should  employ  Latin  on  all  official  occasions . 
this  was  necessary,  partly  from  the  multitude  of  nations  composing  the 
body  of  the  students,  and  who  required  some  common  language  which 
they  could  all  understand.  Latin,  therefore,  was  by  a  thousand  differ- 
ent laws  and  regulations  obligatory ;  and  this  occurred  not  only  in  the 
Universities,  but  also  in  many  conventual  and  monastic  societies.  It 
was  therefore  natural  that  the  public  amusements  of  the  University 
ehould  partake  of  the  same  character.  A  large  number  of  pieces,  gen- 
erally written  upon  the  models  of  Terence  and  Seneca,  were  produced 
and  represented  at  this  time.  In  the  great  outbreak  of  revolt  against 
the  authority  of  scholaEticisra  which  preceded  the  Reformation,  the 
return  to  classical  models  in  dramatic  composition  was  general,  and 
Reuchlin  boasted  that  he  was  the  first  to  furnish  the  youth  of  Germany 
with  comedies  bearing  some  similarity  to  the  masterpieces  of  Terence. 
The  times  of  Elizabeth  and  James  were  peculiarly  fertile  in  Latin  dramas 
composed  at  the  Universities ;  and  these  sovereigns,  the  first  of  whom 
was  remarltably  learned  in  an  age  of  general  diffusion  of  classical  studies, 
while  in  the  second  erudition  had  degenerated  into  pedantry,  were  en- 
tertained by  the  students  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  with  Latin  piays. 

§  5  We  have  now  traced  the  progress  of  the  Dramatic  art  from  its 
fir  t  ude  nf  o  J  n  E  gla  d  d  1  a  e  seen  how  every  step  of  that 
ad  an  e  remo  ed  t  fa  the  and  fa  th  from  a  purely  religious,  and 
b  ougl  t  t  do  e  and  I  se  t  p  ofane  character.  The  last  step  of 
the  p  g  wa  the  reat  on  of  wh  twe  now  understand  under  tlie 
te  n   d  amati        iz   th  n         p        ntation,  by  means  of  the  action 

and  d  alo  of  hu  nan  pe  ona  of  ome  event  of  history  or  sociai 
life  As  n  th  fi  t  appea  a  of  th  ,  ths  most  perfect  form  which 
the  art  could  attain,  the  influence  of  the  grer.l  models  of  ancient  litero- 
fure  must  have  been  very  powerfn'.,  dramatic  compositions  class  thein' 
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selves,  b/  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  into  Ihe  two  gieat  categories  of 
Tragedy  and  Comudy,  and  even  borrow  from  the  classical  models  detaili 
of  an  unessential  kind,  as  for  example  the  use  of  the  Chorus,  whicl., 
originally  consisting  of  a  numerous  body  of  performers,  was  gradually 
reduced,  though  its  name  and  functions  w'ere  retained  to  a  certaii 
degree  by  the  old  English  playwrights,  to  a  single  individual,  as  in  sev- 
eral  of  Shaltsire are's  dramas.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  that  a  considerable  activity  of  creation  was  first  perceptible  in 
this  department.  John  Bale  (1495-1563),  tlie  author  of  many  semi- 
polemical  plays,  partaking  in  some  measure  of  the  character  of  the 
Mystery,  the  Morality,  and  the  Interlude,  set  the  example  of  extracting 
materials  for  rude  historical  dramas  from  the  Chronicles  of  his  native 
country.  His  drama  of  King  John  occupies  an  intermediate  place 
between  the  Moralities  and  historical  plays.  But  the  most  remarkable 
progress  in  this  department  of  literature  is  to  be  found  in  a  considera- 
ble number  of  pieces,  written  to  be  performed  by  the  students  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  the  Universities,  for  the  amusement  of  the  sov- 
ereign on  hiij'h  festival  occasions ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
establishment  of  regular  theatres  and  the  formation  of  regular  theatri- 
cal troops  did  not  take  place  for  a  considerable  period  after  these  first 
dramatic  attempts.  The  great  entertainments  of  the  ricli  and  power- 
fill  municipal  corporations,  of  which  the  Lord  Mayor's  annual  Show  in 
London,  and  similar  festivities  in  many  other  towns,  still  exist  as  curi- 
ous relics,  prove  that  the  same  circumstances  which  had  generated  the 
annual  performance  of  the  Chester  and  Coventry  plays,  and  maintained 
(hose  exhibitions  uninterruptedly  during  a  very  long  succession  of 
years,  still  continued  to  exist.  Contrary  to  what  might  have  beer. 
expected,  the  first  tragedies  produced  in  the  English  language  were 
remarkable  for  the  gravity  and  elevation  of  their  language,  the  dignity 
of  their  sentiments,  and  the  dryness  and  morality  of  their  style.  Thej* 
are,  it  is  true,  exti-emcly  crowded  with  bloody  and  dolorous  events, 
rebellions,  treasons,  murders,  and  regicides ;  but  there  is  very  little 
attempt  to  delineate  character,  and  certainly  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
that  admixture  of  comic  action  and  dialogue  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  later  theatre  of  England,  in  which  the  scene  struggled  to  imitate 
the  irregularity  and  the  vastness  of  human  life.  A  good  example  of 
these  early  plays  is  the  Tragedy  of  Gorboduc,  or  Ferrex  and  Pormt, 
wrifen  by  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buclthurst  (the  principal  writi;r  in 
this  ''Mirroui  for  Magistrates"),  and  Thomas  Norton,  and  acted  in  1561 
fOf  tlie  er iertainment  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  gentleiucn  of  he 
li^nei  Te/ople.  The  subject  of  this  play  Is  borrowed  from  the  old  hjlf- 
Tiythological  Chronicles  of  Britain,  and  the  principal  event  is  siinilai 
tr.  the  story  of  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  a  legend  which  has  furnished 
the  materials  not  only  to  the  genius  of  jEschylus,  but  to  that  of  Racine 
and  Schiller.  But  though  the  subject  of  this  piece  is  derived  from  tlie 
national  records,  whether  authentic  or  mythical,  the  Ireatmenl  exhibits 
strong  marks  of  classic  imitation,  thoiigh  rather  after  the  manner  ol  Sen- 
Its  thftn  of  ^ecbj'lus  or  Sophocles,    Seneca  enjoyed  a  most  surprising 
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reputation  at  the  reviva"  of  Letters.  The  dialogue  of  Gtrbmlac  is  ii. 
blank  verse  •  which  Is  regular  and  carefully  constructed ;  but  it  'u 
lotally  destitute  of  i  ar  ety  of  pause  and  conseq  lently  is  a  most  insuffi- 
c  ent  lei  icle  for  dramatic  d  alogiie  The  sentence  almost  invariahl_y 
termintes  H  th  the  line  aid  the  effect  of  the  v  hole  is  insupportablj 
formal  ind  heavy  for  no  we  ght  ind  depth  of  moial  and  political 
apothegm  with  wh  ch  the  work  abounds  ct  compensate  for  the 
total  want  of  !ife  of  sentiment  and  pasaion  Another  work  of  a  simi- 
lar ci  aracter  i?  D  imoa  at  d  Pythias  acted  before  the  Queen  at  Christ 
Church  Oxford  in  1 1;66  This  play  wh  cli  is  m  rhyme,  is  a  mixture 
of  tragedy  and  con  edj  Its  authoi  was  Richard  Enwdaos,  the  com-, 
p  ler  of  the  m  cellany  called  The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices  (see  p. 
85).  He  also  wiote  Palamon  and  Arcrie,  the  beautiful  story  so  inim- 
itably treated  by  Chaucer  in  Tie  Knights  Tale,  and  afterwards  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  romantic  play  The  T-mo  Noble  Kinsmen.  In  1578 
was  acted  Promos  and  Cassandra,  by  George  Whetstone,  chiefly 
curious  as  having  furnished  the  subject  of  Shakspeare's  Measure  for 
Measure.  All  these  plays  are  marked  by  a  general  similarity  of  style 
ind  treatment,  and  belong  to  abouj  the  same  period. 

§  0.  In  the  department  of  Comedy  the  first  English  works  which 
made  their  appearance  very  little  anterior  to  the  above  pieces,  offer  a 
most  striking  contrast  in  their  tone  and  treatment.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  national  genius,  destined  to  stand  unrivalled  in  the  pecu- 
liar vein  of  humor,  was  to  prove  that  while  in  tragic  and  sublime  delin- 
eations it  might  encounter,  not  indeed  superiors,  but  rivals,  —  in  the 
grotesque,  the  odd,  the  laughable,  it  was  to  stand  alone.  The  earliest 
comedy  in  the  language  was  Ralfh  Royster  Doyster,  acted  in  iSS'i  ""'' 
written  by  Nicholas  Udall,  who  for  a  long  time  executed  the  duties 
of  Master  of  Eton  College.  This  was  followed,  about  fourteen  years 
later,  by  Gatitmer  Gurton's  Needle,  composed  by  John  Still,  after- 
wards  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  who  had  previously  been  Master 
of  St.  John's  and  Trinity  Colleges  in  Cambridge.  This  piece  was  prob- 
ably acted  by  the  students  of  the  society  over  which  the  author  pre- 
sided, and  was  long  considered  to  have  been  the  earliest  regular  comedy 
in  the  English  language:  but  it  was  afterwards  established  that  the 
work  of  Udali  preceded  it  by  a  short  interval.  Both  these  works  ire 
highly  curious  and  interesting,  not  only  as  being  the  oldest  specimens 
of  the  class  of  literature  to  which  they  belong,  but  in  some  measure 
from  their  intrinsic  merit.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  formei: 
comedy  is  far  superiw  to  the  second :  it  is  altogether  of  a  higher  order, 
both  in  conception  and  execution.  The  action  takes  place  in  London, 
and  Uie  principal  characters  are  a  rich  and  pretty  widow,  her  lover,  and 
several  of  her  suitors,  the  cliief  of  whom  is  the  foolish  personage  who 
ijives  the  title  to  the  play.    This  ridiculous  pretender  to  gayety  and 

•  Blank  verse  was  first  introduced  by  Lord  Surrey  in  hia  translatloii  of  the 
/Kneirf  (seo  p.  66).  It  was  next  uE"d  by  Grimoald  (see  p.  70),  who,  aocording 
lo  Warton,  gave  it  "  new  strengtli,  elefnanoe,  ar  4  jno<l  (latiofi."  Sackville  irai 
(fee  thff 4  writer  wko  eniployed  i(, 
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love,  a  young  heir  just  put  into  possession  of  his  fortune,  is  surroundtd 
by  a  number  of  intriguers  and  flatterers  who  pretend  to  be  his  friends, 
and  who  lead  their  dupe  into  all  sorts  of  absurd  and  humiliating 
scrapes ;  and  the  piece  ends  with  the  return  of  the  favored  lover  from 
a  "'oyflge  which  he  had  undertaken  in  a  momentary  pique.  The  man- 
ners represented  are  those  of  the  middle  class  of  the  period,  and  tha 
picture  given  of  London  citizen  life  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  aen- 
tury  is  curious,  animated,  and  natural.  The  language  is  lively,  and 
the  dialogue  is  carried  on  in  a  sort  of  loose  doggerel  rhyme,  very  well 
adapted  to  represent  comic  conversation.  In  genera!  the  iutrigue  of 
this  drama  is  deserving  of  approbation;  the  plot  is  well  imagined,  and 
the  reader's  curiosity  well  kept  alive.  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle  is  a 
composition  of  a  much  lower  and  more  farcical  order.  The  scene  is. 
laid  in  the  humblest  rustic  hfe,  and  all  the  dramatis  perion<e  belong  to 
the  uneducated  class.  The  principal  action  of  the  comedy  is  the  sud- 
den loss  of  a  needle  with  whicii  Gammer  {Coinm&rel')  Gurton  has  been 
mending  the  inexpressibles  of  her  man  Hodge,  a  loss  comparatively 
serious,  when  needles  were  rare  and  costly.  The  whole  intrigue  con- 
sists  ia  the  search  instituted  after  this  unfortunate  little  implement) 
which  is  at  last  discovered  by  Hodge  himself,  on  suddenly  sitting  down, 
sticking  in  the  garment  which  Gammer  Gurton  had  been  repairing. 

A  comparison  between  these  early  comedies,  and  Gammer  Gurton  in 
particular,  and  that  curious  and  interesting  piece  Maistre  Pierre  Palke- 
lin,  which  is  regarded  as  the  first  specimen  of  the  French  comic  stage, 
would  not  be  un instructive.  In  both  the  transition  from  the  totiie  or 
farce  to  regular  comedy  is  plainly  perceptible;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  the  humorous  delineation  of  character,  as  well  as  in 
probability  and  variety  of  incident,  the  French  piece  has  decidedly  the 
advantage.  The  form  of  the  dialogue,  being  in  both  cases  a  sort  of 
easy  do^erel  verse,  little  removed  from  the  real  language  of  the  classes 
represented,  has  great  similarity;  though  tlie  French  comedy  is,  as  far 
as  its  diction  is  concerned,  far  more  archaic  and  difllcult  to  a  modern 
French  reader  than  the  English  of  Gammer  Gurton  to  an  English  one. 
This  indeed  may  be  generally  remarked,  that  our  language  has  under- 
gone less  radical  changes  in  the  space  of  time  which  has  elapsed  from 
the  first  appearance  of  literary  productions  among  us  than  £ny  of  the 
other  cultivated  dialects  of  Europe. 

%  7.  It  will  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  cus- 
tom of  acting  plays  at  Court,  in  the  mansions  of  great  lords,  in  the 
Universities,  and  in  the  Inns  of  Law,  that  regular  public  theatres  were 
not  yet  in  existence.  The  actors  were  to  a  certain  degree  amateurs, 
and  were  frequently  literally  the  domestics  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
nobles,  wearing  their  badges  and  liveries,  and  protected  by  their  pa- 
tronage. The  line  of  demarcation  between  nmsical  performers,  singers, 
Jugglers,  tumblers,  and  actors,  was  for  a  long  period  very  faintly  traced. 
The  Court  plays  were  frequently  represented  by  the  children  of  the 
royal  chapel,  and  placed,  as  the  dramatic  profession  in  general  was  for 
«  long  fime,  under  the  peculiar  sujiervision  of  the  Office  of  the  Reveis, 
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which  was  obliged  also  to  exercise  the  duties  of  a  i.i-nmalic  censor. 
These  bodies  of  actors,  singers,  tumblers,  &c.,  were  frequently  in  tlie 
habit  of  wandering  about  the  couiltrj,  performing  wherever  they  could 
(ind  an  audience,  sometimes  in  the  mansions  of  rural  grandees,  some- 
times in  the  town  halls  of  provindal  municipalities,  sometimes  in  the 
court-yards  of  inns.  Protected  by  the  letters-patent  and  the  livery  of 
(hrir  master  against  the  seiere  laws  which  qualified  stroUe  t, 

houds,  they  generally  began  their  proceedings  by  begging  th  t 

nance  and  protection  of  the  authorities ;  and  the  accounts  of  th  t 

niuijicipal  bodies,  and  the  household  reg'ster  of  the  great  f  !  f 
former  times,  abound  in  entries  of  perm  ss  ons  g  en  to  such  tr  11  g 
parlies  of  actors,  tumblers  and  mus  c  ans  and  of  sum  g  t  d  t 
them  in  recompense  of  the  r  exert  ons      It       c  nous  to  k  th  t 

the  amount  of  such  sum     e   n    to  have  been  ca  cul  ted  le  f 

ence  to  the  talent  displ     ed    n  the  repre  ent  t  on   than  to  th  d  gr 
of  respect  which  the  gnntor    w  shed  to       nw  to   the  pat  d 

whose  protection  the  troop  happened  to  be.     This  state  of  tl  I    w 

eier  had  eisted  long  before;  for  in  the  accounts  of  the  an        t  m 
astenea  we  frequently  meet  with  entries  of  graUiities  give  t       ly 

to  travell  ng  preachers  from  other  religious  bodies,  but  ev       t 
Btrels    lugn-lcrs,  and  other  professors  of  the   arts  of  ente  t      m     t 
Noth  ng  was  more  easy  than  to  transform  the  ancient  hall  of         II 
palice  or  nobleman's  mansion  into  a  theatre  sufEciently  con  t  n 

the  then  pr  mitive  state  of  dramatic  representation.   The  dai  1      t 

ed  platform  at  the  upper  extremity  was  a  stage  ready  made ;   t  w  ly 

necessary  to  hang  up  a  curtain,  and  to  establish  a  few  scree  Ted 

with  tapestry,  to  produce  a  scene  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  W  h  th 
performance  took  place  in  an  inn,  which  was  very  common,  the  stage 
was  established  on  a  platform  in  the  centre  of  the  yard;  the  lower  classes 
of  spectators  stood  upon  the  ground  in  front  of  it,  which  custom  is 
preserved  in  the  designation /ar/fl/re,  still  given  by  the  French  to  the 
pit.  The  latter  denomination  is  a  record  of  the  circumstance  that  in 
England  theatrical  representations  often  took  place  in  cackpils.  Indeed 
there  at  one  time  existed  in  I,ondon  a  theatre  called  the  Codtpit,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  originally  an  arena  for  that  sport. 
The  ancient  inns,  as  may  be  seen  by  many  specimens  still  in  existence, 
were  built  round  an  open  court-yard,  and  along  each  story  internally 
ran  an  open  gallery,  upon  which  opened  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
■mall  chambers  occupied  by  the  guests.  In  order  to  witness  the  perforra- 
»nce  die  inmates  had  only  to  come  out  into  the  gallery  in  front  of  their 
rooms ;  and  the  convenirnce  of  this  arrangement  unquestionably  sug- 
l^ted  the  principal  featares  of  construction  when  buildings  were  first 
ipecifically  destined  for  scenic  performances.  The  galleries  of  the  old 
inns  were  the  prototypes  of  the  circles  of  boxes  in  our  modern  theatres. 
But  the  tBl^  for  dramatic  entertainments  grew  rapidly  more  general 
and  ardent;  and  in  the  course  of  time,  in  many  places,  particularly  :n 
London,  not  only  did  special  societies  of  professional  aciors  begin  to 
come  into  CKistence,  but  special  edifices  were  constructed  for  their  exhJ- 
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bitions.  Indeed  at  one  period  it  is  supposed  that  I.ondon  and  its 
suburbs  f.ontained  at  least  twelve  different  theatres,  of  various  degrees 
of  "iize  and  convenience.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  was  undoubt' 
edlj  the  Globe,  for  at  that  time  each  playhouse  had  its  tign,  and  the 
companj  which  performed  in  it  were  also  the  proprietors  of  a  smiillei 
house  fn  the  opposite,  or  London  side  of  the  Thames,  called  the  Black- 
friars,  situated  vei-y  nearly  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  gigantic 
establishment  of  the  "Times"  newspaper.  The  great  majority  of  th( 
r^ndoa  theatres  were  on  the  southern  or  Surrey  bank  of  the  Thames, 
isi  order  to  be  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  municipality  of  the  City, 
which,  having  been  from  a  very  early  period  strongly  infected  with  the 
gloomy  doctrines  of  Puritanism,  was  violently  opposed  to  theatrical 
erilertainments,  and  carried  on  against  the  players  and  tlie  playhouses 
a  constant  war,  in  which  their  opponents  repelled  the  persecutions  of 
authqrity  with  all  the  petulance  of  wit  and  caricature.  Some  of  these 
theatres  -were  cockpits  or  arenas  for  bull-baiting  and  bear-baiting, 
either  transformed  into  regular  playhouses,  or  alternately  employed  for 
theatrical  and  other  spectacles :  but  the  Globe,  and  probably  others  as 
well,  were  specifically  erected  for  the  purpose  of  the  drama.  They 
were  all,  however,  very  poor  and  squalid,  as  compared  with  the  mag- 
nificent theatres  of  the  present  day,  and  retained  in  their  form  and 
arrangement  many  traces  of  the  ancient  model  — the  inn-yard.  The 
building  was  octagon,  and  entirely  uncovered,  excepting  over  the  stage, 
where  a  thatched  roof  protected  the  actors  from  the  weather;  and  this 
thatched  roof  was.  In  1613,  the  cause  of  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Globe,  in  consequence  of  the  wadding  of  a  chamber,  or  small  cannon, 
lodging  in  it,  fired  during  the  representation  of  Shakspeare's  Henry 
Vnr.  The  boxes  or  rooms,  as  they  were  then  styled,  were  of  course 
arranged  nearly  as  in  the  present  day,  but  the  musicians,  instead  of 
being  placed,  as  now,  in  the  orchestra,  or  space  between  the  pit  and  the 
stage,  were  established  in  a  lofty  gallery  over  the  scene. 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  ancient  English  theatres  was 
the  total  absence  of  painted  scenery,  which  in  more  recent  times  has 
been  carried  to  such  a  height  of  artistic  splendor  and  illusion.  A  few 
traverses,  as  they  were  called,  or  screens  of  cloth  or  tapestry,  gave  the 
actors  the  opportunity  of  making  their  exits  and  entrances;  and  in 
order  to  give  the  audience  an  idea  of  the  place  where  the  action  was 
lo  be  supposed,  they  employed  the  singularly  primitive  expedient  of 
exhibiting  a  placard,  bearing  the  name  of  Rome,  Athens,  London,  or 
Florence,  as  the  case  might  be.  So  exceedinglv  rude  an  expedient  at 
tliifl  is  the  more  singular  as  the  English  drama  is  remarkable  for  its 
frequent  changes  of  -scene.  But  though  they  were  forced  to  content 
ihei-iselves  with  this  very  inartificial  mode  of  indicating  the  place  of 
the  action,  the  details  of  the  locality  could  be  represented  with  a  mucb 
more  accurate  imitation.  Thus,  if  a  bedroom  were  lo  be  supposed,  ( 
bed  was  pushed  forward  on  the  stage ;  a  table  covered  with  bottles  and 
tankards,  and  surrounded  with  benches,  easily  suggested  a  tavern ;  a 
gilded  chair  surmounted  by  a  cnnopv,  and  called  a  state,  gave  the  idea 
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of  a  palace,  nn  altar  of  a  diurch,  and  the  like.  At  the  back  o1  Ih? 
stage  waa  ereL-tcd  a  permanent  wooden  construction,  like  a  scaffoiJ  ni 
a  high  wall ;  and  this  served  for  those  innumerable  incidents  where  on^ 
of  the  dramatis  fersonee  is  to  overhear  the  others  without  being  him- 
self seen,  and  also  represented  an  infinity  of  objects  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  piece,  such  as  the  wall  of  a  castle  or  besieged  city, 
tl  e  outside  of  a  house,  as  when  a  dialogue  is  to  take  place  between  on? 
person  at  a  window  and  another  on  the  exterior.  Thus  in  the  admira- 
Lle  garden-scene  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Juliet  probably  spoke  either 
from  the  summit  of  this  wall  or  from  a  window  established  in  it,  whili: 
Romeo  stood  on  the  ground  outside;  in  the  same  way  the  "men  of 
Angiers  '  spoke  to  the  besieging  English  from  the  top  of  their  wall, 
and  the  storming  of  Harfleur  divided  the  iiction  between  Henry  and  his 
troops  upon  the  stage  and  the  defenders  of  the  city  upon  the  platform. 
In  those  accessories  to  scenic  illusion  which  in  the  language  of  tlie 
English  stage  are  called  froferties,  the  old  Elizabethan  theatres  were 
better  pravided  than  could  have  been  expected,  as  may  be  seen  from 
very  curious  lists  of  such  articles  which  have  accidentally  descended  to 
us  from  the  ancient  greenrooms.  In  point  of  costume  very  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  chronological  or  national  accuracy.  The  dramatii 
persona  of  all  ages  and  countries  were  in  general  habited  in  the  dress 
of  the  period;  this  was  fortunately  a  graceful,  rich,  and  picturesque 
costume ;  and  we  may  judge,  from  the  innumerable  philippics  of  divinef 
and  moralists  against  the  luxury  of  the  actors,  that  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  splendor  in  theatrical  dress  was  common.  The  employment 
of  the  contemporary  costume  in  plays  whose  action  was  suppo.ed  to 
take  place  in  Greece,  Rome,  or  Persia,  naturally  led  into  gross  ai  ich- 
ronisms  and  absurdities,  arming  the  assassins  of  Ca;sar  with  Spanish 
rapiers,  or  furnishing  Carthaginian  senators  with  watches;  but  these 
anachi-onisms  were  not  likely  to  strike  in  a  very  offensive  manner  the 
mixed  and  uncritical  spectators  of  those  times.  It  may  indeed  be  said 
that  the  meagre  material  aids  to  the  illusion  of  the  scene  which  were 
then  at  the  disposal  of  the  dramatic  author  were  in  reality  of  the  great- 
est service  to  the  poetical  and  imaginative  department  of  his  art.  Not 
being  able  to  depend  upon  the  scene-painter  and  the  machinist,  he  was 
obliged  to  trust  to  his  own  resources,  and  to  describe  in  words  what 
could  not  be  "  ocnlis  subjecta  fidelibus."  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that 
we  owe  those  inimitable  pictures  of  natural  and  artificial  objects  iiii 
swnery  with  which  the  dramas  of  this  age  are  so  prodigally  adorned. 
Ihoiigh  the  majority  of  the  characters  were  clothed  in  the  habit  of  the 
■J  jy,  there  were  certain  conventional  attributes  always  aesodated  with 
pailicular  svipernatural  personages,  such  as  angels,  devils,  ghosts,  and 
K  on.  Thus  "  a  roobe  for.to  goo  invieibell"  is  one  of  the  items  in  the 
Bsts  of  properties  to  which  1  have  ailuded  above ;  and  in  all  probability 
the  spectral  armor  of  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  was  to  be  found  in  the  ward- 
rqbe  of  the  ancient  tlieatres.  It  appears  that  the  dresses  and  propertiei 
belonged  '3  persons  who  derived  their  Livelihood  from  hiring  thes4 
uticles  at  a  fixed  price  per  night  to  the  performers. 
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The  curtain,  tl  at  essential  appendage  to  every  theatre,  is  supposed 
to  have  opened  perpendiculariy  in  the  middle,  instead  of  being  wound 
up  and  let  down  as  at  present ;  and  besides  this  principal  curtain  there 
seem  to  have  been  others  occasionally  drawn  so  as  to  divide  the  stage 
into  several  apartments,  and  withdrawn  to  exhibit  one  of  the  charac- 
ters as  in  a  tent  or  closet. 

The  cost  of  admission  tc  the  theatres  was  small,  and  it  was  possible 
to  secure  the  use  of  a  private  box  or  room ;  for  it  was  then  considered 
hardly  proper  for  a  lady  to,  be  present  at  the  representations  of  the 
public  theatres :  it  was  certainly  long  before  any  of  our  sovereigns 
deigned  to  witness  any  of  those  performances.  Whenever  the  monarch 
desired  to  see  ft  play  the  actors  were  summoned  to  court;  and  the 
sccounts  of  the  chamberlain's  ofiice  furnish  abundant  entries  of  the 
recompenses  ordered  to  be  distributed  on  such  occasions  among  the 
performers.  Several  of  the  companies  of  actors  wei-e  under  the  imme- 
diate patronage  of  the  sovereign,  of  different  members  of  the  royal 
family  and  other  great  personages  of  the  realm ;  they  were  hound  to 
"eiKrcise  themselves  industriously  in  the  art  and  quality  of  stage- 
playing,"  in  order  to  be  always  ready  to  furnish  entertainment  to  their 
employer,  and  in  return  for  these  services  they  were  protected  against 
interlopers  and  rivals,  and  above  all  against  the  implacable  hostility  of 
the  Puritanical  municipality  of  London.  It  is  perhaps  to  this  clt^ 
cumstance  that  M'e  may  attribute  the  designation  at  Her  Majesifs  Ser- 
vants, which  our  modern  companies  of  actors  still  retain  in  their  play- 
bills ;  and  the  old  custom  of  the  actors  at  the  end  of  the  piece  falling 
upon  their  knees  and  putting  up  a  solemn  prayer  to  Heaven  in  favor 
of  the  sovereign  is  perhaps  commemorated  in  the  words  Vivat  Eegina, 
with  which  our  modern  playbills  terminate.  The  usual  hour  of  repre- 
sentation was  anciently  very  early,  in  accordance  with  the  habit  of 
dining  before  midday,  and  the  signal  was  given  by  the  hoisting  of  a 
flag  at  the  summit  of  the  theatre,  which  remained  floating  during  the 
whole  performance. 

The  piece  commenced  with  three  flourishes  of  a  trumpet,  and  at  the 
Ikird  sounding,  as  it  was  called,  the  prologue  was  declaimed  by  a 
solemn  personage  whose  regular  costume  was  a  longblack  velvet  cloak. 
At  the  end  of  the  piece,  or  occasionally  perhaps  between  the  acts,  the 
clown  or  jester  performed  what  was  called  a  jig,  a  species  of  entertain- 
ment in  which  our  ancestors  seem  to  have  delighted,  This  was  a  kind 
of  comic  ballad  or  declamation  in  doggerel  verse,  either  really  or  pro- 
fessedly an  improvisation  of  the  moment,  introducing  any  person  oi 
event  which  was  exciting  the  ridicule  of  the  day,  and  accompanied  by 
li:;  performer  with  tabor  and  pipe  and  with  grotesque  and  farcical 
dancing.  As  the  comic  actors  who  performed  the  clowns  and  jesters, 
then  indispensable  personages  in  all  pieces,  tragic  and  comic,  were 
allowed  to  introduce  extemporary  witticisms  at  their  pleasure,  they 
were  probably  a  clever  and  inventive  class ;  and  the  enormous  popular- 
ity of  several  of  them,  as  Tarlton,  Kempe,  and  Annin,  seems  to  provs 
that  their  drollery  must  have  been  intensely  amusing. 
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During  the  reprciiC  t  ton  if  a  deep  tragedy  the  wholi.  stage  wm 
sometimes  l.ung  with  1  lack  a  ery  ■;  ngulir  custom  to  which  innu 
merable  allusions  are  made  in  our  older  p  ece^  On  ordinary  occasions 
the  stage  was  strewed  w  ih  rushes  as  indeed  we  e  lOom  ^.enerally  in 
those  days;  and  on  the=e  ru'shes  or  on  stools  hrouitht  lor  the  purpose 
if  was  customary  for  the  hne  gentlemen  to  s  t  amid  the  full  business 
of  the  stage,  displaying  their  splendid  clothes  smoking  clay  pipes 
which  was  then  Ihe  height  of  fashion  exchanging  repartees  and  often 
coarse  abuse  wiiU  the  audience  before  the  curtain  and  cr  ticising  in  a 
loud  v(txe  the  acitirs  and  the  piece.  In  England,  as  in  Spain,  the  com 
ponies  of  players  have  been  generally,  from  time  immemorial,  private 
and  independent  associations.  The  property  and  profits  of  the  thEStri 
were  divided  into  a  number  of  shares,  as  in  a  joint-stock  company; 
and  the  number  ol  ihese  shareholders  being  limited,  whatever  addi- 
tional assistance  the  society  required  was  obtained  by  engaging  the 
twvices  of  hired  mtn,  who  usually  acted  tlie  inferior  parts.  Many 
hortfls  stipulating  the  terms  of  such  engagements  arc  in  existence;  and 
ont  of  the  conditions  usually  was,  that  the  actor  so  engaged  should 
give  his  services  at  n  llxed  price,  and  should  undertake  to  perform  for 
no  oUiei  company  during  the  time  specified  in  his  engagement.  These 
men  bail  no  right  to  <iny  share  in  the  profits  of  the  society.  That 
these  profits  were  very  tonsiderable  and  constant,  and  that  the  career 
of  an  attoi  of  eminencL  was  often  a  very  lucrative  one,  is  abundantly 
proved,  not  only  by  the  frequent  allusions  to  the  pride,  luxury,  and 
magnificence  in  dress  ol  the  successful  performers,  which  are  met  with 
in  the  seimons,  pamphlets,  and  satires  of  the  day,  but  still  mort 
decisively  by  the  wills  left  by  many  of  these  actors,  specifying  the  large 
fortunes  they  sometimes  accumulated  by  the  practice  of  their  art  Ex- 
amples of  this  will  be  found  in  the  cases  of  Shakspeare,  the  great 
tragedian  Burbage,  and  the  well-known  charitable  institution  due  to 
the  philanthropy  and  piety  of  Edward  Alleyn. 

It  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  form  a  clear 
notion  of  the  state  of  the  elder  English  drama,  that  the  female  parte 
were  invariably  acted  by  boys  or  young  men.  No  woman  appeared  on 
our  stage  till  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  and  then,  singularly 
enough,  the  earliest  part  acted  by  a  female  was  the  Desdemona  of  our 
great  dramatist.  This  innovation  was  at  first  considered  as  something 
shocking  and  monstrous;  but  the  evident  advantages  and  propriety  of 
the  change  soon  silenced  all  opposition.  The  novelty  itself  first  origi- 
nated in  Italy.  We  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  because  the  parts 
of  women  were  intrusted  to  male  representatives  they  were  necessarily 
ttl  performed ;  there  are  abundant  proofs  that  some  of  the  young  actors 
who  devoted  themselves  to  this  line  of  their  art,  attained  by  practice 
to  a  high  degree  both  of  elegance  and  pathos  They  were  oftert  sing- 
ing-boys of  the  royal  chapel,  ind  as  long  is  their  falsetto  voice  re- 
mained pure,  not  "  cracked  i'  the  ring  "  as  Hamlet  says  they  were  no 
unfit  representatives  of  the  gracef  1  ard  beaut  f  1  hero  nes  of  Shak- 
Boeare,  Ford,  or  Fletcher.  The  test  nony  of  con  temporaries  provM 
I! 
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that  some  of  tliem,  as  for  example  the  famous  Kynaslon,  so  adniirablj 
seized  all  the  details  of  the  characters  they  personated,  that  the  illusion 
was  complete;  and  they  were  no  unworthy  rivals  of  the  great  iirtists  of 
those  days.  It  is  true  that  this  custom  of  the  female  parts  being  acted 
by  boys  may  have  in  some  degree  exaggerated  that  t'enilency  to  douhh 
eaiendre  and  indecent  equivoque  which  has  unfortunately  been  but  too 
universally  tlie  vice  of  the  stage ;  but  even  this  objection  will  lose  somti 
of  itE  weight  when  we  reflect  that  the  habitual  appearance  of  wotneri 
(n  the  stage  seems,  so  far  from  checking,  absolutely  to  have  aggravated 
Ihe  frightful  profligacy  and  immorality  which  defiled  tlie  society  and 
Jhe  literature  of  the  country  at  the  epoch  of  the  Restoration,  and  which 
reached  its  highest  intensity  in  compositions  destined  for  the  stage. 

§  8,  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  dramatic  pro- 
fession at  this  period  of  our  literary  history  was  the  frequent  combina- 
tion, in  one  and  the  same  person,  of  the  qualities  of  player  and 
dramatic  author.  I  do  not  mean  to  insply,  of  course,  that  all  the 
actors  of  this  splendid  epoch  were  dramatists ;  but  nearly  all  the  dra- 
matic authors  were  actors  by  profession.  This  circumstance  nmst  have 
obviously  exerted  a  mighty  influence  in  modifying  the  dramatic  produc- 
tions composed  under  such  conditions  —  an  influence  not  of  course 
exclusively  favorable,  but  which  must  have  powerfully  contributed  to 
give  to  those  productions  that  strong  and  individual  character,  that 
ga&t  da  terrair,  which  renders  them  so  inimitable.  It  is  evident  that 
a  dramatic  writer,  however  great  his  genius,  unacquainted  practically 
with  the  mechanism  of  the  stage,  will  frequently  fail  in  giving  to  his 
work  that  directness  and  vivacity  which  is  the  essential  element  of 
popular  success.  Such  a  poet,  writing  in  his  closet  under  the  influence 
not  of  scenic  but  of  merely  literary  emotions,  may  produce  admirable 
declamation,  delicate  anatomy  of  character,  profound  exhibition  of 
human  passion ;  but  the  most  valuable  element  of  scenic  success,  viz., 
dramatic  effect,  may  be  entirely  absent.  This  predous  quality_may  be 
possessed  by  a  writer  with  not  a  tithe  of  the  genius  of  the  former,  and 
for  the  absence  of  this  quality  no  amount  of  abstract  literary  merit  can 
compensate.  A  striking  ex:iinplc  of  this  maj-  be  found  in  the  French 
theatre.  All  the  admirable  qualities  of  Racine  and  Corneille  have  nol 
been  able  to  preserve  their  tragedies  from  comparative  neglect  as  trage- 
dies, /'.  e.  in  a  theatrical  point  of  view.  As  literary  compositions  they 
will  always  he  studied  and  admired  by  every  one  who  desires  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  higher  qualities  of  the  French  language  and 
poetry;  but  as  tragedies,  few  persons  can  now  witness  their  perform- 
ance without  experiencing  a  sensation  of  weariness  which  they  may 
af'empt  to  disguise,  but  which  they  certainly  cannot  escape.  It  has 
been  the  fashion  to  explain  this  by  attriliuting  it  to  changes  in  the 
manners  and  habits  of  society;  but  how  happens  it  that  the  scenes  of 
MolvSre  alvsays  retain  their  freshness  and  vivacity?  The  recson  is,  thai 
MoliJire,  himself  a  skilful  actor,  as  well  as  an  unequalled  painter  of  that 
range  of  comic  character  which  he  has  delineated,  gave  to  his  pieces 
the  element  of  iconic  effect ;  an  element  which  will  successfully  reptac* 
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the  absence  of  much  higher  literary  qualities,  and  which  can  be  acquired 
onlj  by  the  instinct  of  the  stage.  An  immense  majority  of  the  dram_a 
lists  of  our  Elizabethan  Uieatre  were  actors,  and  this  is  why  their  writ- 
ings are  so  often  defiled  by  very  gross  faults  of  coarseness,  violence, 
buiTooncry,  bombast,  bad  taste,  and  extravagance  -  such  faults,  in 
short,  as  were  naturally  to  be  expected  from  actor-authors  wntmg  in 
great  haste,  addressing  themselves  to  a  very  miscellaneous  fi-tjic.  ■\ni 
Blinking  not  of  future  gloiy,  but  of  immediate  profit  and  surxess;  buf 
at  the  same  time  it  is  the  reason  why  their  wriUngs,  despite  of  all  these, 
and  even  graver  faute,  invariably  possess  intense  dramatic  interest,  and 
an  effectiveness  for  the  absence  of  which  no  purely  literary  merit  can  in 
any  way  compensate.  But  though  professional  actors,  this  brilliant  con- 
stellation of  writers,  by  a  chance  which  has  never  been  repeated  in  liter- 
ary history,  consisted  of  n.en  of  liberal  and  often  learned  education. 
Generally  young  men  of  strong  passions,  frequently  of  gentle  birth,  they 
in  many  cases  left  the  university  for  the  theatre,  where  they  hoped  to 
obtain  an  easy  subsistence  at  a  time  when  both  writing  for  the  stage 
and  acting  were  well  recompensed  by  the  public,  and  where  the  joyous 
and  irregular  mode  of  life  possessed  such  charms  for  ardent  passions 
and  lax  morality.  Their  career  was,  in  too  many  cases,  a  miserable 
succession  of  revelry  and  distress,  of  gross  debauchery  and  ignoble 
privation ;  but  the  examples  of  many  showed  that  prudence  and  indus- 
try would  be  rewarded  in  this  career  with  the  same  certainty  as  in  oth- 
ers, and  the  success  of  Burbage,  Alleyn,  and  Shakspeare  can  be  put 
forward  as  the  contrast  to  the  debauched  lives  and  miserable  deaths  of 
Marlowe,  Greene,  and  Nash.  This  very  irregularity  of  life-,  however, 
may  have  contributed  to  give  to  the  works  of  this  time  that  large  spirit 
of  observation,  that  universality  of  painting,  which  certainly  distm- 
e-uished  them.  The  career  of  these  men,  at  least  in  its  commencement 
and  general  outlines,  was  the  same.  They  attached  themselves,  in  the 
double  quality  of  actors  and  poets,  to  one  of  the  numerous  companies 
then  existing;  and  in  many  instances  began  their  literary  labors  by 
rewriting  and  rearranging  plays  already  exhibited  to  the  public,  and 
which  a  little  alteration  could  often  render  more  suitable  to  tlie  peculiai 
resources  of  the  company.  Having  by  this  comparatively  humble 
work  of  making  rechaufis  acquired  skill  and  facility,  the  dramatic 
aspirant  would  bring  out  an  original  work,  either  alone  or  in  partner- 
ship  with  some  brother  playwright;  and  in  this  way  he  would  be  fairlj 
sUrted  as  a  writer.  It  was  of  course  very  much  to  the  interest  of  a 
company  of  actors  to  possess  an  exclusive  right  to  the  services  of  an 
able  or  popular  dramatist;  and  his  productions,  while  they  remained 
n  manuscript,  continued  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  company. 
Thus  the  troops  of  actors  had  the  very  strongest  motive  for  lakicg 
every  precaution  that  tiieir  pieces  should  Kot  be  printed,  publication 
Instantly  annihilating  their  monopoly,  and  allowing  rival  companies  to 
profit  by  their  labors ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  comparatively  so  few 
af  the  dramas  of  this  period,  in  spite  of  their  unequalled  merit  and 
their  great  popularity,  were  committed  to  the  press  during  the  lives,  M 
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least,  of  tiieir  autliors.  It  also  explains  the  aingularlj'  careless  execu- 
tion of  Euch  copies  as  were  printed,  these  having  been  given  to  tha 
public  in  many  cases  BurreptitiousJj',  and  In  direct  contravention  to  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  the  autlior.  It  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  sii- 
teenth  century  in  England  theatrical  ivritmg  was  considered  the  very 
loivest  brand!  of  literature,  if  indeed  it  was  regarded  as  literature  al 
all.  The  profession  of  actor,  though  often  profitable,  and  exercised  by 
many  individuals  with  dignity  and  respectability,  was  certainly  nol 
looked  upon  hy  society  in  a  very  favorable  light.  The  vices  and  prof- 
ligacy (if  many  of  its  members  seemed  almost  to  justify  the  infamy 
itamped  on  the  occupation  by  the  old  law,  which  classed  players  with 
"rogues  and  vagabonds."  Placed  in  such  a  social  atmosphere,  and 
exposed  to  such  powerful  and  opposing  influences,  the  dramatic  author 
of  those  times  was  likely  to  exhibit  precisely  the  tendencies  wliich  we 
actually  find  characterizing  his  works,  and  recorded  in  his  life. 

g  9.  I  will  now  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  principal  English  play- 
wrights anterior  to  Shakspeare.  John  Luxy  (b.  about  1554)  composed 
several  court  plays  and  pageants,  and  is  supposed  to  have  enjoyed  in 
some  degree  the  favor  of  Elizabeth,  for  we  know  that  he  was  at  one 
time  a  petitioner  for  the  reversion  of  the  oiB.ce  of  Mt^ter  of  the  Revels. 
His  few  plays  were  written  upon  classical,  or  rather  mythological  sub- 
jects, as  the  story  of  Endymion,  Sappho  and  Phao-a,  and  Alenander 
and  Camfaspe.  He  has  a  rich  and  fantastic  imagination,  and  hie  writ- 
ings exhibit  genius  and  elegance,  though  strongly  tinctured  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  affectation  with  which  he  infected  the  language  of  the 
Court,  the  aristocracy,  and  even  to  a  considerable  degree  literature 
itself,  till  it  fell  under  the  ridicule  of  Shakspeare,  like  the  parallel 
absurdity  in  France,  the  PMbus  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  under 
the  lash  of  the  Pricieuses  Ridicules  and  the  Critique  de  I'Mci/le  des 
Femmes,  Lyly  was  the  English  Gongora;  and  his  absurd  though 
ingenious  jargon,  like  the  e&tilo  culto  in  Spain,  became  the  fashionable 
affectation  of  the  day.  It  consisted  in  a  kind  of  exaggerated  vivacity 
of  imagery  and  expression ;  the  remotest  and  most  unexpected  analo- 
gies were  sought  for,  and  crowded  into  every  sentence.  The  reader 
may  form  some  notion  of  this  mode  of  writing  (which  was  called  Eu- 
phuism, from  Lyly's  once  fashionable  book  cntitlrd  Eupkues  and  kh 
England)  by  consulting  the  caricature  of  it  which  Scott  has  introduced 
in  the  character  of  the  courtier  Sir  Piorcy  Shafton  in  The  Monastery. 
Va  fact  the  Euphuism  of  Lyly  was  the  somewhat  exaggerated  wit  of 
ihe  style-  of  Sydney,  still  further  outre,  Lyly  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able classical  acquirements,  and  had  been  educated  at  Oxford.  His 
lyrics  are  extremely  graceful  and  harmonious,  and  even  as  a  playwright 
his  merits  are  rather  lyrical  than  dramatic. 

George  Peele,  like  Lyly,  had  received  a  liberal  education  at  Oxford. 
He  was  one  of  Shakspeare's  fellow-actors  and  fellow-shareholders  in 
tlie  Blackfriars  Theatre.  He  had  also  been  employed  by  the  City  of 
London  in  composing  and  preparing  those  spectacles  and  shows  which 
IbniKd  so  great  a  portion  tk  ancient  civic  festivity.     His  earliest  work) 
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The  Arraigame>,t  of  Paris,  was  printed  anonj-mouslj-  in  1534.  Hia 
most  celebrated  dramatic  works  were  tlie  Davta.  and  Betksabe,  and 
Msolom,  in  wiiicli  tliere  are  great  richness  and  beauty  of  language,  and 
occasional  indications  of  a  high  order  of  pathetic  and  elevated  emc'  jn; 
but  his  versification,  though  sweet,  has  little  variety;  and  the  'nuri- 
Dus  and  sensnous  descriptions  in  which  Peele  ma-^t  delighted  are  so 
numerous  that  they  become  rather  tiresome  in  the  end.  Ii  should  (k 
remarked  that  this  poet  was  the  first  to  give  an  example  oJ' that  ptciii,*, 
kind  of  historical ^/ly  in  which  Shakspeare  was  afterwards  so  conni^l. 
mate  a  master.  His  Edtaard  I.  ia,  though  monotonous,  deLlnmato.-y 
and  stiff,  in  some  sense  the  forerunner  of  such  works  as  Richard  II,, 
Richard  II/.,  or  Henry  V. 

Thomas  Kyd,  who  lived  about  the  same  time,  is  principally  notice- 
able'as  having  probably  been  the  original  author  of  that  famous  plaj 
upon  which  so  many  dramatists  tried  their  hands  in  the  innumerable 
recastings  which  it  received,  and  which  have  caused  it  to  be  ascribed  in 
BUCcesMon  to  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  elder  Elizabethan  dramatists 
Of  thispiece,  in  spite  of  its  occasional  extravagance,  even  the  greatest  of 
these  authors  might  have  been  proud.  It  is  called  Ilieronynto,  tie  S^iin- 
isk  Tragedy.  Its  popularity  was  very  great,  and  furnishes  incessant 
allusions  to  the  playwrights  of  the  day.  The  subject  is  exceedingly 
gloomy,  bloody,  and  dolorous ;  but  the  pictures  of  grief,  despair,  re- 
venge, and  madness,  with  which  it  abounds,  not  only  testify  high  dra- 
matic power  of  conception,  but  must  have  been,  as  we  know  thej  were, 
exceedingly  favorable  for  displaying  the  powers  of  a  great  tragic  actor. 

Thomas  Nash  and  Robert  Greene,  both  Cambridge  men,  both 
sharp,  and,  I  fear,  mercenary  satirists,  and  both  alike  in  the  profligacy 
of  their  lives  and  the  misery  of  their  deaths,  though  they  may  have 
eked  out  their  income  by  occasionally  writing  for  the  stage,  were  in 
reality  rather  pnsquinaders  and  pamphleteers  than  dramatists  —  con- 
dottieri  of  the  press,  shamelessly  advertising  the  services  of  their  ready 
and  biting  pen  to  any  person  or  any  cause  that  would  pay  them.  Thej 
were  both  unquestionably  men  of  rare  powers ;  Nash  probably  the  bet. 
ter  man  and  the  abler  writer  of  the  two.  Nash  is  famous  for  the  bitte' 
controversy  he  maintained  with  the  learned  Gabriel  Harvey,  whom  he 
has  caricatured  and  attacked  in  numerous  pamphlets,  in  a  mannei' 
equally  humorous  and  severe.  He  was  concerned  with  other  drama- 
tists in  the  production  of  a  piece  entitled  Sammer'i  Last  Will  anA 
Tbslament,  and  in  a  satirical  comedy  The  Isle  of  Dogs  whicti  dreiii 
down  upon  him  the  anger  of  the  Go  ern  nent  for  we  know  that  hs 
1  as  imprisoned  for  some  time  in  con  equence 

Greene  was,  like  Nash,  the  a  thor  of  a  m  it  tude  of  tracts  axi 
pamphlets  on  the  most  miscella  eous-  subjects  Sometimes  they  were 
tales,  often  translated  or  expanded  f  o  n  tl  e  Ital  a  novel  ts  s  me- 
times  amusing  exposures  of  tl  e  var  ous  a-ts  of  co  y  catc!  g  t  e. 
cheating  and  swindling,  practised  at  thitt  me  n  London,  and  n  wl  ch. 
it  !s  to  be  feared,  Greene  was  personally  not  unversed;  fioirKtiinc* 
moral  confessions,  like  Nash's  Pierze  Pennilessi  his  Su^^licatioit  to  fM 
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Devil-  or  Greene's  Groals-woi-tk  of  Wit,  purpoiting  to  be  i,  warning  to 
others  against  the  consequences  of  unbridled  passions.  Some  o!  thes6 
confessions  are  exceedingly  pathetic,  and  would  be  more  so  could  the 
reader  divest  himself  of  a  lurking  suspicion  that  the  whole  is  often  n 
mere  trick  to  catch  a  penny.  The  popularity  of  these  tracts,  we  know, 
v/as  very  great.  The  only  dramatic  woik  we  need  specify  of  Greene's 
was  Gaorge-a'Green.  tlie  legend  of  an  old  English  popular  heroi 
reiToiiiited  with  mucn  occasional  vivacity  and  humor. 

Thomas  Lodge  (.1550-1625?)  is  described  by  Mr.  Collier  as  "  secon. 
:ii  Kyd  in  vigor  and  Domness  of  conception ;  but  as  a  drawer  of  char- 
ictei-,  so  essential  a  part  01  dramatic  poetry,  he  unquestionably  has  tlie 
idviintage."  Hia  prmcipai  work  is  a  tragedy  entitled  The  Hounds  of 
Civil  War,  lively  sec  Jorth  in  the  Two  Tragedies  of  Maritis.and  Sjlla 
(1594)'  1e  aiso  composed,  in  conjunction  with  Greene,^  Looking- 
Glassfor  /.ondon  ana  England:,  the  object  of  which  is  a  defence  of  the 
stage  against  the  Puritanical  party.     (See  also  p.  86.) 

§  10.  But  ny  far  the  most  powerful  genius  among  the  dramatic  poets 
who  immediately  preceded  Snakspeare  was  Christopher  Marlowe 
(is63f-i593)-  '-This  man,  if  destiny  had  granted  to  him  a  longer  life, 
which  might  have  enabled  him  to  correct  the  luxuriance  of  an  ardent 
temperament  and  an  unregulated  imagination,  might  have  left  works 
ihat  would  have  placed  him  very  high  among  the  foremost  poets  of  bis 
iige.  As  it  is,  his  remains  strike  us  with  as  much  regret  as  admiration 
—  regret  that  such  rare  powers  should  have  been  bo  irregularly  culti- 
vated. Marlowe  was  born  at  Canterbury  in  1563,  and  was  educated 
at  Cambridge.  On  leaving  the  University  he  joined  a  troop  of  actors, 
and  is  recorded  to  have  broken  his  leg  upon  the  stage.  His  mode  of 
life  was  remarkable  for  vice  and  debauchery,  even  in  a  profession  so 
little  scrupulous;  and  he  was  strongly  suspected  by  his  contemporaries 
Df  having  been  little  better  than  an  Atheist.  His  career  was  as  short 
as  it  was  disgraceful :  he  was  stabbed  in  tbe  head  with  bis  own  da^er, 
wliich  he  had  drawn  in  a  disreputable  scuffle  with  a  disreputable  antag- 
onist, in  a  disreputable  place ;  and  he  died  of  this  wound  at  the  age  of 
thirty.  His  works  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  strongly  distinguished 
from  those  of  preceding  and  contemporary  dramatists  by  an  air  of 
astonishing  power,  eneigy,  and  elevation  —  an  elevation,  it  ia  true, 
which  is  sometimes  exaggerated  into  bombast,  and  an  energv  which 
>ccaEionally  degenerates  into  extravagance.  His  first  work  was  tbe 
ti'agedy  of  Taiaiuriaine,  and  the  rants  of  the  declamation  in  this  piece 
rurnished  rich  materials  for  satire  and  caricature;  but  in  spite  of  this 
fcombast  the  piece  contains  many  passages  of  great  power  and  beai:  y. 
Marlowe's  best  work  is  incontesfably  the  drama  of  Ftiastiis,  fouuds'ii 
ipot!  the  very  same  popular  legend  which  Goethe  adopted  as  l.e 
groundwork  of  his  tragedy;  but  the  point  of  view  taken  by  Mariowe 
IS  far  simpler  than  that  of  Goethe ;  and  tlie  English  poem  contains  na 
krace  of  the  profound  self-questioning  of  the  German  heio,  of  the 
Extraordinary  cieation  of  Mephi'-topheli;':,  nor  anjMhmg  likt  the 
pathetic  episode  of  Margaiet.     The  w'tch  element,  whtch   reigns   ^g 
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wildly  and  picturesquely  in  the  German  poem,  is  here  entirely  absent 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  certainly  no  passage  in  the  tragiidy  of 
Goethe  in  which  terror,  despair,  and  remorse  are  pointed  with  such  a 
powerful  hand,  as  the  great  closing  scene  of  Marlowe's  piece,  when 
FaustUE,  after  the  twenty-four  years  of  sensual  pleasure  which  weifl 
stipulated  iQ  his  pact  with  the  Evil  One,  is  waiting  for  the  inevitable 
arrival  of  the  Fiend  to  claim  his  bargain.  This  ia  truly  dramatic,  and 
is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  that  ever  were  placed 
upon  the  stage.  The  tragedy  of  the  yeia  of  Malta,  though  inferior  (c 
Faustus,  is  characterized  by  similar  merits  and  defects.  The  hero, 
Barabbas,  is  the  type  of  the  Jew  as  he  appeared  to  the  rude  and  bigoted 
imaginations  of  the  fifteenth  century— a  monster  ha'.f  terrific,  half 
ridiculous,  impossibly  rich,  inconceivably  bloodthirsty,  cunning,  and 
revengeful,  the  bugbear  of  an  age  of  ignorance  and  persecution. 
Though  the  exploits  of  cruelty  and  retaliation  upon  his  Christian 
oppressors  make  Barabbas  a  fantastic  personage,  the  intense  eitpres- 
sion  of  his  rage,  his  triumph,  and  his  despair,  give  occasion  for  many 
noble  bursts  of  Marlowe's  powerful  declamation.  The  tragedy  of 
Edward  II.,  which  was  the  last  of  this  great  poef  s  works,  shows  that 
in  some  departments  of  his  art,  and  particularly  in  that  of  moving  ter- 
ror and  pity,  he  might,  had  he  lived,  have  become  no.  insignificant 
rival  of  Shakspeare  himself.  The  scene  of  the  assassination  of  the 
unhappy  king  is  worked  up  to  a  very  lofty  pitch  of  tragic  pathoa, 
Charles  Lamb  observes  that  "  the  reluctant  pangs  of  abdicating  roy- 
alty in  Edward  furnished  hints  which  Shakspeare  scarce  improved  in 
his  Richard  II. ;  and  the  death-scene  of  Marlowe's  king  moves  pity 
and  terror  beyond  any  scene,  ancient  or  modern,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted."  Marlowe  was  the  morning  star  that  heralded  the  rising 
of  the  great  dramatic  Sun. 

8  11.  I  pass  over  the  names  of  a  number  of  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant authors  who  appeared  about  this  time,  whose  dramatic  works  have 
not  yet  been  collected  and  printed.  They  in  some  ir.stances,  according 
to  the  custom  of  that  age,  either  composed  plays  in  partnershipf  or 
revised  and  altered  plays  written  before,  so  that  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  assign  to  each  playwright  his  just  share  of  merit.  ^  There  are, 
however,  two  or  three  pieces  which  have  come  down  to  us,  either  anony- 
mous, or  at  least  attributed  to  so  many  different  authors,  that  it  is  now 
impossible  to  father  them  with  precision.  Some  of  these  pieces  ore  of 
great  merit,  and  others  are  curious  as  being  examples  of  the  practice 
rfhich  afterwards  became  general  in  our  theatre,  of  dramatizing  either 
episodes  from  the  chronicle  history  of  our  own  or  other  countries  (of 
which  class  we  may  cite  the  old  Hamfe?,  ThePamoiis  Victories,  nad  King 
yohn),  or  remarkable  crimes  — cassw  ci!;^5res  —  which  had  attracted 
the  public  attention  by  their  unusual  atrocity  or  the  romantic  na'ure 
of  their  details  Good  examples  of  these  a.vtArdettofFeverskam,e.aA 
The  Torkshlre  Tragedy,  both  founded  on  fact,  both  works  of  no  mean 
merit,  and  both  attributed,  though  without  any  probability,  to  the  pen 
ef  Shah"peare, 
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CHAPTER   VII. 
SHAKSPEARE.    A.  D.  1564-1616. 

{  1.  Parentage  and  education  of  Shakspeare.  J  2.  His  early  life  and  manUga 
i  3,  He  comes  to  london,  joins  the  Globe  Thentre,  and  turns  author.  {  4.  Com' 
pan?  of  the  Globe  Theatre.  4  5.  Shakspeare's  career  at  the  Globe.  His  act 
ing.  }  6.  Continuation  of  his  life.  His  success  and  prudence.  Returns  to 
Stratford.  His  death.  ^  7.  Classifioation  of  his  Dramas  into  History  and 
Fiction.  Sources  of  the  Dramas.  {  8.  His  treatrnent  of  the  Historical  Dra- 
mas. {  9.  His  treatment  of  the  Dramas  founded  upon  Fiction,  j  10.  Hil 
Vemis  and  Adams,  Rape  of  Lucrece,  and  Sonnets. 

§  1.  William  Shakspeare  was  bom  on  the  23d  of  April,  1564,  in 
the  small  county  town  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  Warwickshire,  and  was 
baptized  on  the  36th  of  the  same  month.  His  father,  John  Shakspeare, 
respecting  whose  trade  and  position  in  life  inuch  controversy  has  beeo 
raised,  was,  in  all  probability,  a  felltnotiger  and  wool-dealer,  to  which 
commerce  he  appears  to  have  added  that  of  glover  or  manufacturer  of 
the  many  articles  of  dress  that  were  then  made  of  leather.  He  unques- 
tionably belonged  to  the  burgher  or  shopkeeper  class ;  but  had  married 
an  heiress  of  ancient  and  even  knightly  descent,  Isabella  Arden  or 
Arderne,  the  scion  of  a  family  which  had  figured  in  the  courtly  and 
warlike  annals  of  preceding  reigns ;  and  thus  in  the  veins  of  the  great 
poet  of  humanity  ran  blood  derived  from  both  the  as-istocratic  and 
popular  portions  of  the  community.  Isabella  Arderne  had  brought  her 
husband  in  dowry  a  small  freehold  property;  but  this  acquisition, 
though  apparently  advantageous,  seems  to  have  been  ultimately  the 
cause  of  misfortune  to  the  family ;  for  John  Shakspeare,  who  had  ori- 
ginally been  a  thriving  and  prosperous  tradesman,  gradually  descended, 
during  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  his  illustrious  son,  to  a  condition  of 
comparative  indigence.  This  is  to  be  attributed,  as  far  as  may  be 
jessed,  to  his  acquisition  of  land  having  tempted  him  to  engage,  with- 
out experience,  in  agricultural  pursuits,  which  ended  disastrously  in  his 
being  obliged  at  different  times  to  mortgage  and  sell  not  only  his  farm, 
but  even  one  of  the  houses  in  Stratford  of  which  he  had  been  owner. 
He  at  last  retained  nothing  but  that  sraall,  but  now  venerable  dwelling, 
consecrated  to  all  future  ages  by  being  the  spot  where  the  greatest  of 
[lOets  first  saw  the  light,  and  which  will  ever  be  carefully  preserved  as 
tlie  shrine  of  England's  greatest  glory.  That  John  Shakspeare  had 
been  originally  in  flourishing  circumstances  is  amply  proved  by  his 
having  long  been  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  Stratford,  and  having  served 
the  office  of  Bailiff  or  Mayor  in  1568.  His  distresses  appear  t»  have 
become  severe  in  1579,  when  he  was  excused  by  his  brethren  of  the 
municipality  from  contributing  a  small  snm  at  a  lime  of  public  calair^- 
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'sty,  an  exemption  grounded,  probably,  on  hia  poverty.  He  also,  most 
likely  from  the  same  cause,  was  obliged  to  resign  his  post  of  Alder- 
man ;  and  seems  at  the  end  of  his  life  to  have  been  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  aasistaiice  of  his  son,  when  the  latter,  as  he  speedily  •iiA, 
raised  himself  to  a  position  of  competence,  and  even  of  afBuencc 

These  details  will  no.  be  regarded  as  trivial  by  any  one  who  will 
reflect  how  closely  connected  they  are  with  the  important  and  much- 
agitated  qiiestioD  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  education  enjoypd  by  Wil- 
liam  Sbakspenre  —  a  question  of  the  very  deepest  import  in  Suing  our 
fstimal«  of  his  works  and  our  appreciation  of  his  genius.  That  he 
couid  have  derived  even  the  most  elementary  instruction  from  his 
parents  is  impossible;  for  we  Jtnow  that  neither  John  nor  Isabella  Shak- 
speare  could  write  —  an  accomplishment,  however,  which,  it  should  be 
remarked,  was  comparatively  rare  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  in  even  a  higher 
class  of  society  than  the  one  to  which  such  persons  belonged.  E:it  we 
are  not  to  conclude  from  this,  as  is  done  by  those  who  think  to  elevate 
the  genius  of  the  great  poet  by  denying  him  all  the  advantages  of 
regular  instruction,  that  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  his  parents 
necessarily  deprived  him  of  education.  There  existed  at  that  time,  and 
there  exists  at  the  present  day,  in  the  boroughof  Stratford,  one  of  thosa 
endowed  "  free  grammar-schools  "  of  which  so  many  country  towns  in 
England  offer  examples,  where  the  pious  charity  of  past  ages  has  pro- 
vided t  r  the  gratuitous  education  of  posterity.  In  these  establishments 
provision  is  always  made  for  the  children  of  the  burgesses  of  the  town; 
and  to  the  old  grammar-school  in  Stratford,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  it  is  quite  certain  that  John  Shakspeare  had  the  right,  as 
Alderman  and  Past  Bailiff  of  the  town,  of  sending  his  son  without  ex- 
pense. It  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  neglected  to  avail  him- 
self of  so  useful  a  privilege :  and  that  William  enjoyed  at  all  events  the 
advantage  of  such  elementary  instruction  as  was  offered  by  the  gran^  ■ 
mar-schools  of  those  days,  is  rendered  more  than  probable,  not  onlj' 
by  the  extensive  though  irregular  reading  of  which  his  w.irks  give 
evidence,  but  by  one  among  the  vague  traditions  which  have  descended 
to  us.  This  legend  relates  that  the  poet  had  been  "  in  his  youth  a 
schoolmaster  in  the  country,"  a  fact  which  cannot,  of  course,  be  strictly 
true,  as  we  know  at  what  an  early  age  he  left  his  native  town  to  enter 
upon  his  career  of  actor  and  author  in  the  Globe  Theatre  in  London. 
It  may,  however,  be  the  misrepresentation  of  fact,  namely,  that  after 
passing  through  the  lower  classes  of  Stratford  Gram  mar-School  he 
may  have  been  employed,  as  a  lad  of  his  aptitude  would  not  improba 
bly  have  been,  in  assisting  tlie  master  in  instructing  the  junior  pu[.i]ls. 

§  2.  Among  the  various  legends  connected  with  the  early  life  of  so 
^reat  a  man,  and  which  posterity,  in  the  singular  absence  of  more 
trustworthy  details,  swallows  with  greediness,  tlie  most  celebrated  and 
romantic  is  that  which  represents  his  youth  as  iri'egular  and  even 
profligalc,  and  in  particular  recounts  his  deer-stealing  expedition,  in 
ronipany  with  other  riotous  young  fellows,  to  Sir  Tliomaa  Lucy's  part 
>t  Cluirl~)l£,  near  Stratford.    The  young  poacher,  who  had  "  bioken 
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-he  park,  stolen  the  deei,  and  kissed  the  keeper's  daughter,"  is  said  to 
have  been  seized,  brought  before  the  indignant  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
treated  with  so  much  severity  by  Sir  Thomas,  that  he  revenged  himself 
on  the  rural  magnate  hy  affixing  a  doggerel  pasquinade  to  tiie  gates  of 
Charlcote.  The  wrath  of  the  magistrate  is  said  to  have  blazed  so  high 
at  this  additional  insolence  that  Shakspeare  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
himself  from  more  serious  persecution  by  escaping  to  London,  Here, 
continues  the  legend,  which  is  so  circumstantial  and  picturesque  that 
we  cannot  but  regret  its  total  want  of  proof  and  probability,  the  young 
poet  arrived  in  such  deep  poverty,  as  to  be  for  some  time  reduced  to 
earn  a  livelihood  by  holding  horses  at  the  doors  of  the  theatres,  where 
"hia  pleasant  wit"  attracting  the  notice  of  the  actors,  he  ultimately 
obtained  access  "  behind  the  scenes,"  and  by  degrees  became  a  cele- 
brated actor  and  valuable  dramatic  author.  Eager  as  we  are  for  every 
scrap  of  personal  information  which  can  help  to  realize  so  great  a  man 
as  Shakspeare,  we  are  naturally  reluctant  to  renounce  our  belief  in  so 
striking  a  story;  but,  though  the  deer-stealing  story  may  very  possibly 
be  not  altogether  devoid  of  foundation,  the  romantic  incidents  connect- 
ed with  his  leaving  Stratford  and  embracing  the  theatrical  career,  are 
to  be  explained  in  a  different  and  much  less  improbable  manner.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  he  left  his  native  town  in  1586,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two ; 
and  it  Is  quite  possible  that  the  distressed  situation  in  which  his  parents 
-hen  were,  and,  what  is  no  less  likely,  the  iroprudence  and  irregularitj 
ef  his  own  youthful  conduct,  may  have  contributed  to  render  a  longei 
stay  in  Stratford  disagreeable,  if  not  impossible.  One  event,  which  had 
occurred  about  four  years  before,  most  probably  contributed  more 
poweriuliy  to  send  him  forth  "  to  seek  his  fortune,"  than  the  ire  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  or  the  perhaps  not  very  enviable  reputation  which  his 
boyish  escapades  had  probably  acquired  among  the  steady  burgesses 
of  the  little  town,  who  probably  shook  their  heads  at  the  young  scape- 
grace, prophesying  that  he  would  never  come  to  any  good.  This  event 
was  his  marriage,  contracted  when  he  was  only  eighteen,  in  1583,  with 
Anne  Hathaway,  the  daughter  of  a  small  farmer,  littieabovethc  rank  of  a 
laboring  man,  who  resided  at  the  hamlet  of  Shottery,  about  two  miles 
from  Stratford.  Anne  Hathaway  was  seven  years  and  a  half  older  than 
her  boy-husband ;  and  the  marriage  appears  to  have  been,  pressed  on 
with  eager  haste,  probably  by  the  relatives  of  the  bride,  whomay  have 
forced  young  Shakspeare  to  heal  a  breach  which  he  had  made  in  Ihe 
young  woman's  reputation.  There  is  still  in  existence  the  undertaking, 
legally  signed  by  the  parties,  giving  Shakspeare,  then  a  minor,  the 
power  of  contracting  marriage.  The  whole  of  this  important  episode 
in  th<  poet's  life  bears  strong  trace  of  a  not  over  reputable  family  mys- 
tery 'Ihe  fruit  of  this  union  was  first  a  daughter  Susanna,  the  poefs 
favorite  child,  born  in  1583,  and  in  the  following  year  twins,  Judith  and 
Hamnet.  The  latter,  the  poet's  only  son,  died  at  twelve  years  of  age;  his 
two  daughters  survivedbim.  After  these  he  had  no  more  children;  and 
there  are  several  facts  which  seem  to  point,  significantly  though  ob- 
kdkIjt,  to  the  .conclusion  that  the  married  lile  of  the  poet  «««  not 
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markciJ  by  that  love  and  confidence  which  is  the  usual  resulfof  well- 
fonsidered  and  -wel!- as  sorted  unions.  Thus,  though  Shakspeare  passed 
the  most  active  portion  of  his  life,  fixim  is36  to  1611,  almost  constant!^ 
ir.  London,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  his  wife,  during  the  wliole  oi 
Uiat  long  period,  never  resided  with  her  husband,  but  with  his  parents 
in  Stratford;  and  therefore  could  only  have  seen  him  on  the  occasions, 
1  robEbij  pretty  frequent,  of  h's  flying  visib  lo  his  native  place.  In  lh« 
great  poet's  Will,  too,  which  invaluable  document  gives  us  to  mioj 
details  concerning  his  private  life,  Mrs.  Shakspeare  appears  to  be 
treated  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  which  a  beloved  tnd  re- 
spected wife  might  have  expected  from  so  generous  and  gentle  a  charac- 
ter as  William  Shakspeare's  unquestionably  was.  To  his  wife  the 
poet  leaves  only  "  his  second-best  bed,  with  the  hangings,"  a  very 
Blighting  and  inconsiderable  legacy  when  we  reilect  that  he  died  com- 
(iflratjvely  rich.* 

Concerning  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  the  great  painter  of  nature 
mid  of  man  we  know  little  or  nothing.  J*  =fl  more  than  probable  that 
Uis  education  was  neglected,  his  passions  strong,  and  his  conduct  far 
ftom  regular:  yet  we  may  in  some  sort  rejoice  at  the  destiny  which 
allowed  him  to  draw  his  earliest  impressions  of  nature  from  the  calm 
iind  graceful  scenery  of  Warwickshire,  and  placed  him  in  a  situation  to 
utudy  the  passions  and  characters  of  men  among  the  unsophisticated 
inhabitants  of  asraali  provincial  town.  Perhaps,  too,  the  very  imper- 
fection of  his  intellectual  training  was  an  advantage  to  his  genius,  in 
nllowing  his  gigantic  powers  to  develop  themselves,  untrammelled  by 
the  bonds  of  regular  education.  It  is  not  improbable  that  atone  period 
of  his  youth  he  had  been  placed  in  tbe  office  of  some  country  practitioner 
of  the  law:  in  all  his  works  he  shows  anextraordinary  knowledge  of  the 
technical  language  of  that  profession,  and  frequently  draws  his  illustra- 
tions from  its  vocabulary.  Besides,  such  terms  as  he  employs  he 
almost  always  employs  correctly;  which  would  hardly  be  possible  but 
to  one  who  had  been  professionally  versed  in  them :  add  to  which  in 
one  of  the  few  ill-natured  and  satirical  allusions  made  to  Shakspeare  by 
his  contemporary  rivals,  there  is  a  distinct  indication  of  the  pock's  hav- 
ing in  his  youth  exerdsed  "  the  trade  of  Noverint,"  that  is,  the  occupa 
tion  of  a  lawyer's  clerk,  this  word  being  the  usual  commencement  ot 
writs  —  "  noverint  universi." 

§  3.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  therefore,  Shakspearc.now  the  father  o, 
three  children,  in  all  probability  not  enjoying  in  his  native  place  a  verj 
enviable  reputation,  without  means  of  support,  his  father  having  at  thii 
I'me  descended  to  a  very  low  ebb  of  worldly  fortunes,  for  we  know  th*I 
St  this  period,  1586,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  altogether  fiom  the 
municipal  council,  determined  upon  the  great  step  of  leaving  Stratford 
■Itogether,  and  embarking  on  the  wide  ocean  of  London  theatrical  life. 
The^storyofhifi  being  reduced  to  hold  horses  at  the  doors  of  theatres  is 

•  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  tie  recollected  that,  as  Shatapeare'i  propert] 
iTM  chisfly  freehold,  hi«  wife  was  entitled  lo  dower. 
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too  absurd  to  deserve  a  moment's  consideration.     In  Uie  first  place  it  is 
establislied  by  a  thousand  passages  and  allusions  in  the  dramatic  coin- 
positioiiB  of  that  day,  that  the  audiences  universally  visited  the  theatres 
either  on  foot  or  In  boats,  for  which  facility  these  establishments  were 
built  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  then  a  much  more  nonvenieal 
highway  tlian  the  narrow  and  tortuous  streets  of  London  of  the  six. 
teenth    century.      Consequently   there   could  be    no   horses  to   hold. 
Secondly,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  a  young  man  endowed  with  such 
,talents  as  Shakspeare,  talents  of  which  he  had  most  certainly  given 
evidence  in  his  early  poems,  many  of  tliera  probably  written  before  this 
time,  should  have  found  the  least  difficulty  in  entering  a  profession  so 
easy  of  access  as  the  theatre  then  was.    The  companies  of  actors  were 
always  glad  to  enlist  among  tliem  such  men  of  ready  genius  as  could 
render  themselves  useful  as  performers  and  dramatists;  and  this  com 
bined  occupation  Shakspeare,  like  Ben  Jonaon,  Marlowe,   and  many 
others  of  his  contemporaries,  fulfilled  with  an  aptitude  of  which  the 
proofs  are  evident.     Besides,  theatrical  performances  had  befi.re  this 
time  been  popular  in  Warwickshire.     Various  companies  had  visited 
Stratford  in  the.V  summer  peregrinations,  and  had  performed  for  the 
amusement  of  tiie  corporation.    The  greatest  tragic  actor  of  that  day 
Richard   Burbage,  was  a  Warwickshire  man,  and  Thomas  Greene,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  troop  of  the  Globe,  then  the  first  theatre 
in  London,  was  a  native  of  Stratford,  and  is  by  many  supposed  to  have 
been  even  a  relation  of  Shakspeare.    Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  prob- 
able than  that  the  young  adventurer,  whose  talents  could  not  have  been 
unknown,  received  an  invitation  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  company 
of  the  Globe.     It  is  certain  that  he  joined  that  undertaking ;  for  we  find 
him  m  1589,  that  is,  only  three  years  after  his  arrival  in  London,  en- 
rolled among  the  shareholders  of  the  above  thcat.-e,  his  name  being  the 
eleventh  in  a  list  of  fifteen.     It  will  be  remembered,  as  I  have  indicated  in 
a  preceding  chapter,  that  the  number  of  shareholders  in  the  Elizabethan 
theatrical  companies  was  generally  small,  and  that  the  profits  of  the 
representation  were  divided  among  them;  the  additional  actois  neces- 
sary fqr  the  performance  being  "  hired  men,"  receiving  a  fi-^ed  salary, 
and  havmg  no  claim  upon  the  general  profits  of  the  undertaking      Like 
other  young  men  of  that  time,  he  rendered  himself  useful  to  h:B  com- 
pany in  the  double  capacity  ofacior  a«a  arranger  of  pieces  .■  and  ther« 
IS  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  professional  career  differed  from  that 
of  Marlawe,  Jonson,  Fletcher,  Ford,  and  others,  in  any  respect  save  in 
I  ;e  industry  and  success  with  which  he  pursued  his  double  calling,  and 
ihf  prudence  with  which  he  accumulated  the  pecuniary  results  of  that 
uctivity.     He  began,  in  all  probability,  by  adapting  old  plays  to  the 
EiLigenci3s  of  his  theatre,  and  while  engaged  in  this  h:,mble  employmeni 
acquired  that  consummate  knowledge  of  stage  eflect  which  distinguished 
limi,  and  which  first  struck  out  tf.c  spark  of  that  inimitable  di-.imatic 
genius  which  placef   him  above  a!l  other  poets  in  the  world.     His  con- 
nection with  the  theatre  continued  from  1586  to  his  retirement  in  1611 
(1  period  of  twenty-Jive  years,  embracing  tl-e  splen.or  of  his  youth  ant' 
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the  vigor  of  his  manlijod.  It  is  between  these  dates  that  were  produced 
the  thirty-seven  drawae  which  compose  his  best-known  works. 

It  would  evidently  be  no  less  curious  than  useful  could  we  establish, 
witli  some  degree  of  accuracy,  the  dates  and  sequence  of  these  thirty, 
seven  plays :  such  an  investigation  would  furnish  us  with  inestimable 
materials  for  tracing  the  intellectual  and  artistic  development  of  the 
greatest  of  all  dramatists;  but  though  many  such  attempts  have  been 
mndp,  some  of  them  with  extraordinary  acuteness  and  erudition,  none 
*f  thsm  have  resulted  even  in  an  approach  to  a  satisfactory  chronology 
of  Shakspeare's  dramatic  history.  The  notices  of  the  first  performance 
of  some  of  these  wonderful  works,  the  minute  CKamination  of  possible 
historical  allusions  contained  in  them,  the  order  of  their  sequence  in 
the  first  complete  edition  of  the  plays,  which  was  not  given  to  the 
world  till  1623,  that  is,  seven  years  after  the  poet's  death,  all  these 
apparently  promising  materials  for  establishing  a  sound  theory  of  their 
order  of  composition,  will  be  found  on  trial  not  to  be  relied  on.  Inter- 
nal evidence  founded  upon  shades  of  style  and  a  higher  or  lower  degree 
of  artistic  perfection  in  treatment,  is  a  test  of  a  still  more  tempting  but 
even  more  visionary  nature;  and  from  the  employment  of  all  these 
methods  combined  (.e  may  indeed  sometimes  class  the  plays  of  Shak- 
speare  into  certain  great  but  not  very  accurately  marked  periods,  but 
we  can  never  hope  to  attain  anything  like  an  exact  chronological  order. 
This  is  of  course  to  be  deeply  regretted,  but  cannot  be  an  object  of  sur- 
prise; for  during  the  whole  of  his  literary  career  our  great  dramatic 
master-workman,  in  all  likelihood,  continued  to  adapt  and  arrange  old 
plays  as  well  as  to  compose  original  pieces;  and  working  foi- bread,  and 
probably  with  great  rapidity,  he  was  not  scrupulous  as  to  liow  far  the 
inferior  composition  of  an  earlier  and  ruder  poet  passed  for  his  own 
production.  This  consideration  will  also  explain  the  extraordinary 
diiference  in  point  of  merit,  literai-y  as  well  as  theatrical,  which  even 
the  least  critical  reader  may  discern  in  his  performances,  some  of  them, 
as  Ot&ello  for  example,  being  specimens  of  the  most  consummate  per- 
fection both  in  style  and  construction,  while  others,  as  Tilas  Androni- 
ens,  Pericles,  and  parts  oi  Henry  VI.,  are  not  only  markedly  inferior  to 
his  other  compositions,  but  are  unworthy  of  a  dramatist  even  of  the 
humblest  pretensions. 

§4.  The  Company  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  to  which  Shakspeare 
remained  attached  as  an  actor  and  shareholder  during  the  whole  of  hi« 
London  career,  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  richest  and  most  prosperous 
of  the  numerous  troops  that  then  furnished  amusement  to  the  capitaL 
Their  principal  place  of  representation  was  the  playhouse  which  gave 
them  their  name,  so  called  from  its  sign  bearing  the  effigy  of  Atlat 
supporting  the  globe,  with  the  motto  "TotusMundus  agit  His  trio  nem,' 
and  was  situated  on  the  Bankside  in  Soutbwark  near  the  Surrey  et 
tremity  of  London  Bridge.  Most  of  the  theatres  of  that  day  were 
placed  on  the  river's  bank  in  the  southern  suburb  of  the  capital,  paitly, 
no  doubt,  for  Uie  convenience  of  access  by  water,  but  mainly  to  placH 
IbCmout  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Corporation  of  l^ndon,  which,  bang 
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tt  H'.at  linte  deeply  infected  with  Puritan  doctrines,  used  iill  its  effort! 
to  discountenance  and  crusli  the  players.  The  enmity  between  the 
■■'witty  vagabo:iJs"  of  the  theatre  and  the  fanatLc  Alderraen  was 
envenomed  by  incessant  jokes  and  pasquinades  on  the  part  of  the  for- 
mer, and  by  constant  persecution  from  the  latter :  and  on  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  Puritans  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the  vindic- 
tive bigotry  of  the  city  succeeded  in  completely  annihilating  the  theatre. 
The  Globe  company  was  undoubtedly  the  most  respectable  as  well  as 
the  most  prosperous  of  tiie  then  theatres,  and  partly  by  prudently 
•voiding  to  give  offence  by  political  allusions,  and  partly  by  securing 
liowerful  protection  at  Court,  as  for  instance  that  of  Lord  Keeper 
Kgerton  and  the  accomplished  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  liberal  patron 
and  personal  friend  of  Shakspeare  himself,  this  society  obtained  the 
uiiusual  permission  of  opening,  as  a  theatre,  a  private  house  altered 
foi  the  purpose,  in  the  forbidden  precincts  of  London  itself.  This  was 
the  Blackfriars  playhouse',  situated  nearly  on  the  exact  spot  now  occ, 
pied  by  the  printing-house  of  the  Times  newspaper.  This  edifice, 
mud]  smaller  than  the  Globe,  was  entirely  roofed  over,  and  the  com- 
pany were  in  the  habit  of  performing  here  in  the  winter,  whereas  dur 
ing  the  summer  their  representations  were  given  on  the  Bankside,  th' 
inclemency  of  the  weather  being  then  less  inconvenient. 

§  5.  Guided  by  the  faint  and  feeble  lights  of  tradition  and  occasional 
obscure  allusions  in  the  writings  of  the  day,  we  may  trace  Shakspeare's 
professional  and  literary  career  from  his  joining  the  Globe  company  in 
1589  till  his  retirement  from  active  life  in  i6ii.  That  career  appears  to 
have  been  a  highly  successful  one.  During  the  first  years  he  probably 
rendered  himself  useful  to  his  theatre  as  an  actor;  and  here  arises  the 
question  of  the  degree  of  talent  he  displayed  in  this  brancb  of  his  pro- 
fession; some  maintaining  him  to  have  been  a  tragic  and  comic  per- 
former of  the  first  class,  while  others  accord  him  only  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  talent.  That  he  was  better  acquainted  than  perhaps  any 
man  has  ever  been  with  the  theoretic  principles  of  the  actor's  art  is 
unquestionable  from  many  passages  in  his  writings;  it  will  suffice  v, 
allude  to  the  inimitable  "directions  to  the  players"  put  into  the  moutli 
of  Hamlet,  which,  in  incredibly  few  words,  contain  the  whole  system 
of  the  art.  But  in  all  probability  the  truth,  as  far  as  regards  his  own 
personal  proficiency  as  a  performer,  lies  between  the  two  extremes. 
From  some  clear  and  other  obscure  indications,  we  may  guess  at  cer- 
tain I'arts  which  he  ;i_ted  in  his  own  dramas  as  in  those  of  other  poets. 
Thus  we  have  good  authority  for  supposing  that  he  acted  the  Ghost  in 
hi%  Ung^iy  o(  Hamlel ;  the  secondary,  but  graceful  and  touching  char- 
acter of  Adam,  the  faitliful  old  servant,  in  his  As  To-u  Like  It ;  uie 
paEsionate  and  deeply  pathetic  impersonation  of  grief  and  despair 
.n  Kyd's  popular  tragedy  of  ^i'ej-OByBJO;  and  the  sensible  citizen.  Old 
Kiiowell,  in  Ben  Jonson's  Eveiy  Man  In  His  Humor.  Such  parts,  it  ia 
evident,  would  never  have  been  intrusted,  in  a  company  so  rich  in 
talent  as  was  that  of  the  Globe,  to  an  incompetent  actor :  at  the  samo 
time  they  alt  belong  to  a  particular  and  perhaps  secondary  type,  from 
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which  we  may  conclude  that  Slnk-ipeare  a  line  or  emploi,  as  it  is  now 
tailed  in  the  technical  jirgon  of  the  Engh';!'  and  French  stages,  wai 
that  of  the  old  men— the  pins  nobles  It  is  probable,  however,  thai 
he  soon  abandoned  the  practice  of  appearing  e\cept  perhaps  occa- 
sionallj,  on  the  stage  and  found  that  his  services  as  an  adapter  and 
arranger  of  plajs,  and  then  as  an  original  author,  were  more  valuable 
to  his  (Toop  than  his  exertions  as  an  actor.  Burbage,  we  know,  wm 
ihe  origmal  and  most  popular  performer  of  his  comrade's  great  tragic 
creations,  Richard  III.,  Hamlet,  Othello,  and  the  lilie. 

§  6.  Shakspeare's  first  original  poems  were  not  dramatics  he  must 
bu  regarded  as  the  creator  of  a  peculiar  species  of  narrative  composi- 
lion  which  was  destined  to  achieve  an  immediate  and  immense  popu- 
larity. Vetoes  and  Adonis,  which,  in  his  dedication  to  Lord  Southamp- 
ton, he  rails  "  the  first  heir  of  hie  invention,"  was  published  in  1593, 
It  is  highly  probable  that  this  poem^exhibiting  all  the  luxuriant 
sweetness,  the  voluptuous  tenderness,  of  a  youthful  genius  —was  con- 
ceived, if  not  composed,  at  Stratford.  The  Rape  of  Lmtece,  a  some- 
what similar  but  inferior  work,  written,  like  its  companion,  in  a  species 
of  Italian  ctanza,  enjoyed  a  great  but  inferior  popularity.  The  former 
of  these  works  was  reissued  in  five  several  editions  between  the  years 
1593  and  1602 ;  while  the  Lucrece,  during  nearly  the  same  lapse  of 
time,  appeared  in  three.  The  first  years  of  Shakspeare's  theatrical  life 
were  probably  devoted  to  mere  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  old 
plays ;  and  the  traces  of  his  pen  might  perhaps  be  found  in  an  immense 
number  of  works  of  earlier  dramatists  —  Kyd,  Marlowe,  Lyiy,  &c. 
Even  among  his  published  and  collected  works,  several  —  as  Pericles, 
Titus  Androuicus,  Henry  VI.,  perhaps  much  oi  Henry  V/II.-~&ttta 
to  be  examples  of  this ;  and  though  difficult,  it  would  not  be  impossi- 
ble to  track  his  gerfius  here  and  there  through  the  rude  and  undigested 
chaos  of  the  older  plaj'wright,  vivifying  some  stroke  of  passion  or 
character,  or  interspersing  one  of  those  inimitable  touches  of  descrip- 
tion and  refiection  which  glow  and  sparkle  like  gems  amid  the  rubbish 
of  the  original  piece.  At  what  period  he  began  to  be  fully  conscious 
of  his  own  vast  powers,  and  abandoned  sucli  adaptation  for  original  dra- 
matic composition,  it  is  qiLite  impossible  to  ascertain ;  for  son.e  of  those 
mmortai  works  which  bear  the  strongest  and  deepest  impress  of  hU 
wondrous  genius  were  undoubtedly  based  upon  former  productions  bj 
former  hands,  and  had  undergone  repeated  i-ecastings  and  alteration* 
by  himself  and  others.  As  examples  of  this  I  may  mention  Hamlel 
Henry  V.,  and  King  John.  Shakspeare  must  have  speedily  risen  tt 
BO  much  importance  in  the  Globe  company  as  sufficed  to  call  dovrt 
upon  h™  the  attacks  of  envious  or  disappointed  rivals  ;  for  the  learned 
an  J  witty  but  disreputable  Nash  makes  bitter  allusions  unjnistakablj 
pointing  at  Shakspeare'a  name  and  alleged  want  of  learning,  as  weli 
as  at  his  activity  in  "  bolstering  out  a  blank  verse,"  and  producing 
"whole  Hamlets,  or  handluls,  of  tragical  speeches."  He  is  "  Johanne* 
Factotum,"  and  on  the  strength  of  a  few  blustering  tommonplacea 
■ancles   himself 'the   only  Shakescene   [Shakspe&r-»1  in  a  country." 
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That  he  gradually  and  steadily  rose  in  importance  among  his  "  fellows ' 
is  proved  by  his  name,  which  in  1589  was  eleventh  in  a  list  of  fifteen 
shareholders,  being  found  seven  years  afterwards  fifth  in  11  list  of  eighty 
and  again  in  iJie  license  renewed  to  the  company  on  the  accession  of 
James  I.,  Shakspeare  stands  secoi.d.  In  the  scurrilous  pamphlet  enti- 
tled Greene's  Groatsworth  of  Wit,  published  by  Chettle  after  the  death 
of  that  unhappy  but  clever  profligate,  there  was  a  libellous  attack  upoc 
Shakspeare,  evidently  dictated  by  the  envy  of  a  disappointed  rival ;  bul 
for  this  unfounded  calumny  Chettle  was  speedily  obliged  to  apologiza 
in  the  fullest  manner,  and  in  terms  which  bear  high  testimony  not  only 
to  the  great  poet's  genius  as  a  writer,  but  to  his  respectability  as  a  man, 
nnd  to  his  amiable,  gentle,  and  generous  disposition  —  a  quality  which 
all  contemporary  notices  conspire  in  attributing  to  our  bard. 

But  it  is  not  only  from  the  effusions  of  spite  and  literary  jealousy 
that  we  can  gain  some  feeble  insight  into  Shakspeare's  personal  hia- 
lory.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  accomplished  Pembroke  and  the 
generous  Southampton  were  his  admirers  and  patrons.  The  former, 
indeed,  is  related  to  have  made  the  poet  a  present  of  lOOoA  —  an  im- 
mense sum,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  far  higher  value  of  monej 
in  those  days ;  but  though  this  princely  gift  was  in  aU  probability  not  a 
personal  gratuity  to  Shakspeai-e,  but  rather  a  generous  contribution  to 
the  support  of  the  drama  as  represented  by  Shakspeare's  company,  ana 
designed  to  assist  them  in  building  a  new  theatre,  the  action,  neverthe- 
less, shows  the  high  respect  whicH  the  poet  had  inspired.  That  Shak- 
speare, in  his  business  relations  with  the  theatre  and  the  public,  exhibited 
great  good  sense,  prudence,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  seems  proved 
by  the  skill  with  which  the  actors  of  the  Globe  managed  to  steer  clear 
of  the  various  dangers  arising  from  the  puritanic  opposition  of  the 
London  Corporation,  and  the  still  more  serious  perils  incurred  by 
offending,  in  political  or  satirical  allusions,  the  susceptibility  of  thr 
Court  and  the  Censorship,  then  so  severe  that  almost  ail  the  other  com- 
panies of  players  suffered  more  or  less  for  their  imprudences,  some  in 
the  forcible  closing  of  their  theatres,  some  in  tlie  imprisonment  of  their 
authors  and  performers.  That  the  singular  good  fortune  of  the  Globe 
company  in  this  respect  was  in  no  small  degree  attributable  to  Shak- 
speare's prudence,  or  to  the  powerful  patronage  he  had  secured  among 
the  great,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  no  sooner  had  hi-  retired 
fiom  an  active  interference  in  the  concerns  of  the  theati-e  than  repeated 
causes  of  complaint  arose  from  the  petulance  of  his  comrades,  and  were 
pimished  with  considerable  severity.  Shakspeare's  worldly  prosper! Ij 
seems  to  have  gone  on  steadily  increasing,  and  he  appears  to  havecareful- 
ly  invested  his  gains ;  for  in  1597,  when  he  was  aged  thirty-three,  he  pur- 
chased tlie  landed  estate  of  New  Place  in  Stratford,  and  either  built  en- 
tirely or  partially  rccanstructed  a  house  long  considered  the  most  con- 
siderable in  the  town,  and  to  which  he  determined  to  retire  as  soon  as  th« 
state  of  his  fortune  would  permit,  to  pass  the  evening  of  his  life  far  from 
(he  turmoils  of  the  stage,  in  the  competency  he  had  so  wisely  earne  ', 
Dmnng  the  whole  of  his  Loi  don  life  he  no  doubt  made  frequent  visu. 
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to  hiB  native  place,  keepingup  s  lively  interest  in  the  public  and  private 
affairs  of  his  townsmen.  He  was  able  to  afford  a  tranquil  nsylum  to  his 
parents,  who  appear  to  have  closed  their  Uvea  under  the  protection  of 
his  roof.  The  death  of  his  onij  eon,  Hamnet,  in  1596,  when  the  boy  wai 
in  his  twelfth  year,  must  have  been  a  severe  shock  to  so  loving  a  heart; 
but  in  genera!  his  life  seems  to  have  beenoneof  continued  prosperity.  In 
1602  he  purchased  one  hundred  and  seven  acres  of  land,  and  most  prob- 
ably engaged  in  Er^-mlng  speculations,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother 
GilbirL  Two  y«ars  after  this  we  get  a  curious  insight  into  his  private 
ife,  by  finding  him  the  plaintiff  in  an  aclion  for  the  delivery  of  a  cer- 
ain  ijuantity  of  malt,  in  which  alfair  the  justice  of  the  case  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  on  his  side.  About  the  same  time  he  purchased  a 
share  in  the  tithes  of  Stratford,  as  a  means  of  securing  a  safe  revenue ; 
and  there  is  extant  an  interesting  note  in  which  some  of  his  1 
employed  him,  as  a  man  resident  in  London  and  well  versed  in 
to  obtain  a  favorable  hearing  from  the  legal  authorities  in  a  matter  con- 
cerning the  enclosure  of  some  lands  near  Stratford.  In  1607  (the  poel 
now  aged  forly-three)  his  favorite  daughter  Susanna  married  Dr.  Hall, 
and  in  the  following  year  she  brought  into  the  world  a  granddaughter 
to  the  dramatist.  Both  at  the  marriage  and  at  the  christening  it  is  highly 
prcftiable  that  Shakspearc  visited  Stratford.  He  certainly  was  godfather, 
at  the  latter  period,  to  William  Walker,  the  child  of  one  of  his  friends 
and  fullow-townsmen.  In  161 1,  the  poet,  having  disposed  of  most  of 
his  interest  in  the  Globe,  finally  retired  to  New  Place,  where  he  livet 
with  his  daughter  Mrs.  Hall  and  her  husband,  who  enjoyed  a  consider- 
able proTinciai  reputation  for  medical  skill,  and  who  most  probabl; 
treated  his  illustrious  father-in-law  in  his  last  illness.  Shakspeare  di» 
not  long  enjoy  the  retirement  which  he  had  labored  for  so  long.  Hi 
died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  33d  April,  the  anniversary  of  hit 
birthday,  in  1616,  having  exactly  completed  his  fifty-second  year.  A 
short  time  before  his  death  his  second  daughter,  Judith,  was  married  to 
Thomas  Quiney;  but  her  career  in  life  appears  to  have  been  altogether 
humbler  than  her  sister's.  Respecting  the  details  of  Shakspeare's  last 
illness  and  decease  we  have  no  information.  Dr.  Hail  indeed  has  left 
us  a  curious  record  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  occurring  in 
his  practice,  but  unluckily  his  notes  exhibit  a  void  for  the  years  befon. 
and  after  this  precise  period.  There  exists  indeed  a  traditii>n  that  the 
grfp.t  poet  had  been  suffering  from  fever,  when,  desiring  to  entertain 
iritli  his  usual  hospitality  Ben  Jonson  and  Drayton,  who  had  come 
fown  from  London  to  visit  him,  he  imprudently  arose  from  his  bed, 
srd  brought  00  a  relapse  by  sharing  too  freely  in  conviviality.  He  was 
tiiried  in  the  parish  church  of  Stratford,  !he  registers  of  which  furnish 
the  greater  part  of  the  meagre  though  trustworthy  information  we 
possess  concerning  the  family  vicissitudes  of  the  Shakspeares.  Over 
his  grave  is  erected  a  mural  monument  in  the  Italianized  taste  of  that 
day,  which  is  chiefly  remarkal  le  as  containing  a  bust  of  the  poet  —  an 
authentic  though  not  very  well  cKeciiled  portrait.  Indeed  the  like- 
passes  of  Shakspeare,  whether  sculptured,  painted,  or  engraved,  ar* 
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neither  Vci/  numerous  nor  altogether  to  be  rtlied  on.  The  bust  jusl 
mentioned,  and  thecoaise  engraving  bj'Droeshout,  prefixed  to  the  firs) 
folio  edition  ol'hia  works  in  1623,  appear  to  have  the  best  claims  to  ouf 
confidence.  The  latter,  in  particular,  is  vouched  for  as  a  failhful  e- 
semblance  in  the  eulogistic  verses  placed  under  it  by  Ben  Jonson,  ™ho 
knew  intimately  his  great  contemporary,  and  was  not  a  man  to  as  art 
what  he  did  not  think, 

The  tomb  and  the  biithplace  of  Shakspeare  will  ever  be  sacred  spot* 
—  shrines  of  loving  pilgrimage  for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
house  of  New  Place  has  long  been  destroyed,  but  the  garden  in  which 
it  Ktood,  as  well  as  the  house  where  the  poet  was  bom,  will  be  preserved 
to  the  latest  ages  by  the  piety  of  his  countrymen  and  the  veneration  of 
the  civilized  world.  A  short  time  before  his  death  Shakspeare  made 
his  will  j  and  thus  we  have,  singularly  enough,  a  very  exact  accouct  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  his  property  at  tlie  time  of  his  decease.  In  the 
mode  of  its  disposal  we  see  evident  traces  of  that  kind  and  affectionate 
disposition  which  every  proof  seems  to  establish  as  having  characterized 
him  —  a  careful  remembrance  of  his  old  comrades  and  "  fellows,"  to 
Bach  of  whom  he  leaves  some  token  of  regard,  generally  a  ring.  This 
document  is  unspeakably  precious  to  us  on  another  ground,  viz.  from 
its  containing  his  signature  twice  repeated.  These  and  one  or  two 
more  autographs,  consisting  likewise  of  nothing  more  than  the  signa- 
ture, are  literally  the  only  specimens  that  have  been  preserved  of  the 
writing  of  that  immortal  hand. 

§  7.  It  is  with  the  most  unfeigned  diffidence  —  diffidence  arising  from 
a  veneration  which  no  words  can  express  —  that  I  approach  the  difficult 
but  delightful  task  of  examining  the  writings  of  Shakspeare.  From 
the  number,  no  less  than  the  excellence,  of  the  dramatic  portion  of 
these  works,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  some  method 
of  classifying  them  into  groups.  This  would  possess  the  advantage 
of  conciseness  in  the  treatment,  as  well  as  of  assisting  the  memory  of 
the  student.  The  most  valuable  principle  of  classification  would  be  one 
based  upon  the  chronological  order  of  production,  because  such  a 
method  would  give  us  a  chart  of  the  intellectual  and  artistic  develop- 
ment of  Shakspeare's  mind,  enabling  us  to  trace  the  course  of  that  ma- 
estic  river  from  its  first  sparkling  but  inegular  sources  to  the  full  flow 
cif  its  calm  and  mighty  current :  but  this  mode,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  though  it  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  and  research  of  many 
laborious  and  acute  investigators,  has  furnished  no  results  which  car 
be  depended  upon  —  a  fact  evidenced  by  the  extreme  discrepancy 
anmng  the  various  systems  of  chronological  arrangement  which  havi 
Hitherto  been  given  to  the  world.  Upon  the  order  of  the  pieces  as  giv«  1 
iiith'  first  folio  edition,  published  in  1623  by  Hemings  and  Ccndell, 
Shakspeare's  friends  and  "  fellows,"  it  is  evident  no  reliance  can  bf 
placed.  Independently  of  the  many  contradictions  and  impossibiiitiei 
involved  in  the  adoption  of  their  order  as  the  true  order  of  compc'tion 
--  impossibilities  which  arc  obvious  on  a  superficial  examination  —  tlie 
extreme  negliifence  of  the  p:in*ing  of  that  editicn,  in  evincing  a  loU) 
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abse:.ce  of  care  in  the  editing  and  correction  of  the  p.  ess,  leads  us 
inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  spite  of  the  assurances  of  the  editor- 
as  to  its  having  been  based  upon  the  "papers"  of  fheir  immortal  col- 
league, tlie  publicatiop  niust  be  regarded  as  little  better  than  a  hastj 
speculation,  carelessly  entered  into  for  tiie  purpose  of  snatching  a 
momentary  and  liot  very  honorable  profit,  without  much  regard  to  the 
literary  reputati<>n  of  the  great  poet. 

Another  mode  of  classifying  Shakspeare's  dramas  is  founded  on  Ida 
principle  of  ranging  them  respectively  under  the  heads  of  Tragedies. 
Comedies,  and  Histories  or  Historical  Plays,  without  attempting  td 
enter  into  the  question  of  the  order  of  their  production;  and  this 
system  has  at  all  events  the  advantage  of  clearness,  as  well  as  that  of 
dividing  them  into  manageable  groups,  easily  retained  in  the  memory. 
This  is  the  principle  upon  which  are  based  most  of  the  editions  of  the 
dramas.  But  this  method  is  in  some  measure  open  to  objection, 
rhough  some  of  the  pieces  (such  as  Oikello,  Lear,  Hamlet)  are  dis- 
Unctly  tragedies,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word,  —  a  sense  common 
to  the  critical  nomenclature  both  of  the  Classical  and  Romantic  types  of 
the  drama,  —  and  though  others  (as  As  Tou  Liie  It,  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  the  Taming  of  the  Skretv,  or  Ttvelfth  Night)  are  as 
evidently  comedies,  there  exists  a  considerable  number  of  the  plays 
which,  from  their  tone  and  incidents,  might  be  ranged  equally  under 
both  heads.  Nay,  in  all  the  pieces  of  Shakspeare  we  find  such  a  miic 
hire  of  the  tragic  and  comic  elements  as  would  withdraw  them  equally 
from  the  strongly  marked  boundaries  appropriated,  as  in  the  French 
theatre  for  instance,  respectively  to  Tragedy  and  Comedy;  and  where 
Thalia  and  Melpomene  are  never  permitted  to  intrude  upon  each  other's 
domains.  Indeed,  as  has  been  said  some  pages  back,  it  is  precisely 
this  mixture  of  tragedy  and  comedy  in  the  same  piece,  the  same  char- 
acter, the  same  scene,  and  in  even  the  same  phrase,  which  constitutes 
the  peculiar  distinguishing  trait  of  the  noble  romantic  drama  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Shakspearian  Age ;  and  not  only  its  distinguishing  trait, 
but  also,  in  the  opinion  of  the  English  reader,  as  well  as  of  the  mosi 
profound  art-critics  of  Germany,  its  peculiar  excellence  and  title  of 
superiority,  as  a  picture  of  life  and  nature,  over  the  national  drama  of 
Every  other  country. 

There  remains  a  third  mode  of  classification,  which  we  may  adopt  as 
not  devoid  either  of  convenience  or  of  philosophic  truth;  and  this  is 
based  upon  the  sources  from  which  Shakspeare  drew  the  materials  for 
his  dramatic  creations.  If  we  follow  the  classification  according  to  the 
three  heads  we  have  just  been  alluding  to,  we  shall  find  that  the  thirtj-- 
seven  plays  composing  the  collection  will  range  themselves  as  follows ; 
eleven  tragedies,  two  tragi-comedies,  ten  historical  plays,  and  fourteen 
comedies.  But  the  classification  according  to  sources  will  give  some- 
what different  results.  The  sources  in  question  will  naturally  divide 
themselves  first  into  the  two  great  genera  —  History  and  Fiction,  Wakv- 
teit  und  Dicktang;  while  the  former  of  these  two  genera  will  naturally 
lubdivide  into  different  clssses  or  degree?  of  histaric»l  autbentici^i 
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ranging  from  vague  and  half-poetical  legend  to  the  comparatively  finr 
ground  of  recent  historical  events.  Again,  the  legendary  categorj 
may  be  referred  to  the  different  countries  from  whose  chronicles  ths 
events  were  borrowed ;  thus  Hamlet  is  taken  from  the  Danish  chroni- 
cler Saxo-Grammaticu6 ;  Macbeth,  Lear,  and  Cymheline  refer  respec- 
tively to  the  legends,  more  or  less  fabulous,  of  Scottish  and  British 
history;  while  Coriolanus,  Julias  Ctssar,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
are  derived  from  the  annals  of  ancient  Rome.  Many  of  the  historical 
dramas  of  Shakspeare  are  intended  to  depict  the  events  of  the  more 
recent  and  consequently  more  reliable  details  of  the  history  of  his  owr 
country;  and  these,  beginning  with  ffi'«^  ^oin  and  terminating  with 
Henry  VIII.,  embrace  materials  possessing  various  shades  of  authen- 
ticity, from  what  may  be  called  the  aemi-legendary  to  a  degree  of  pre- 
cision as  great  as  could  be  expected  in  the  then  state  of  historical 
literature.  For  these  pieces  Shakspeare  mainly  drew  his  materials 
from  the  old  annalist  Hollinshed ;  and  both  in  their  form  and  peculiar 
excellences  this  class  of  dramas,  though  not  perhaps  invented  by 
Shakspeare,  was  certainly  carried  by  him  to  a  wonderful  degree  of 
perfection.  These  pieces  are  not  tragedies  or  comedies  in  the  stricl 
sense  of  the  word,  but  they  are  grand  panoramas  of  national  glory  ot 
national  distress,  embracing  often  a  very  considerable  space  of  time. 
even  a  whole  reign,  and  retracing  —  with  apparent  irregularity  in  their 
plan,  but  with  aa  astonishing  unity  of  general  feeling  and  sentiment- 
great  epochs  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  Examples  of  such  will  be  found 
in  Richard  II.,  Richard  III.,  the  two  unequalled  dramas  on  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  glorious  chant  of  patriotic  triumph  embodied  in 
Heury  V.,  in  which  Shakspeare  has  completed  the  ij^s  of  the  Hero- 
King.  To  such  pieces  is  applied  the  particular  designation  of  Histo- 
ries; and  of  such  histories  Shakspeare,  tliough  not  the  inventor,  was 
certainly  the  rnost  prolific  author. 

The  second  general  category,  that  of  pieces  derived  from  Action,  need 
not  detain  us  long.  The  materials  for  this  —  the  largest  —  class  of  his 
dramas,  Shakspeare  derived  from  the  Italian  novelists  and  their  imita- 
tors, who  supplied  the  chief  element  of  light  literature  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  most  brilliant  type  of  this  species  of  writer  was  Boc- 
caccio, whose  No-nelle,  translated  and  copied  into  all  the  tongues  of 
Europe,  furnished  a  mass  of  excellent  materials,  from  Chaucer  down  to 
Lafontaine.  These  short  tales,  which  so  long  formed  the  predominant 
type  of  the  literature  of  amusement  in  many  countries,  were  in  many 
instances  derived  from  a  still  more  ancient  source  —  ih^  fahliaun  biiJ 
piquant  stories  with  which  the  narrative  poets,  the  moralists,  and  theo 
logians  of  the  middle  ages  enlivened  their  compositions;  but  in  uie 
form  which  they  ultimately  attained  in  Boccaccio  and  liIs  innumerable 
imitators  they  were  most  singularly  adapted  to  furnish  an  appropriate 
canvas  or  groundwork  upon  which  Shakspeare  was  to  construct  his 
humorous  or  pathetic  actions.  In  the  fitsi  place,  these  tales  were,  fi*om 
the  nature  of  the  case,  exceedingly  short ;  they  depended  for  their  pop. 
nlarity  rather  upon  wnusing  and  surprising  incidentt  than  upon  ani 
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licvclopuicnt  of  cli;ii  ictef,  which  would  have  been  impracticable  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  few  pages.  In  dramatizing  buch  stories,  there- 
fore, the  I  liaywright  enjoyed  full  liberty  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiai 
talent  of  I'ortraying  human  character,  while  at  the  same  time  he  had 
ready  pre|>.'ired  to  his  hand  a  series  of  striking  events  which  he  could 
ciim]ires3  or  expand  as  best  suited  his  purpose;  he  was  left  free  just 
where  freedom  was  most  essential  to  his  particular  form  of  art,  and 
ipar^d  the  necessity  of  invention  precisely  where  the  task  of  invention 
wouiJ  be  likely  to  embarrass  him.  It  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  in 
no  one  ins  tance  has  Shakspeare  taken  the  trouble  of  inventing  the  plot 
of  a  piece  for  himself;  certainly  from  no  want  of  genius,  but  simply 
frojn  his  cor.summate  knowledge  of  his  art.  He  knew  that  he  would 
act  more  profitably  for  his  dramatic  success  by  combining  materials 
already  prepared,  and  directing  all  his  energies  to  that  department  in 
which  he  has  never  met  an  equal  —  the  exhibition  of  human  nature  and 
human  passion.  How  nobly  he  performed  his  task  may  be  perceived 
by  a  simple  comparison  of  the  original  novel  or  legend  which  he  selected 
as  the  groundwork  of  his  pieces,  with  such  creations  as  Othello,  the 
Tempest,  or  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  The  number  of  Shakspeare's 
pieces  deiived  from  fiction  amounts  to  eighteen;  by  far  the  majority  of 
these  are  traceable,  as  already  remarked,  to  the  Italian  novelists  and 
their  French  or  Spanish  imitators.  We  are  not,  however,  to  infer  that 
the  great  poet  necessarily  consulted  the  tales  in  the  original  language. 
From  a  careful  examination  of  his  works  it  seems  to  result  that  our 
great  dramatist  has  rarely,  if  ever,  made  use,  whether  in  the  way  of 
subjects  for  his  piays  or  quotations  introduced  into  the  dialogue,  of  any 
ancient  or  foreign  materials  not  then  existing  in  English  iranslaiioiis  -■ 
and  this  important  fact,  while  it  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  the  mon- 
strous conclusion  of  his  having  been  a  t  t.  lly  II  t  t  J  t  f 
nishes  proof  that  Ben  Jonson  was  neith  C  rp 
malicious  perverter  of  the  truth  when,  in  h  q  t  b  te  t  tl 
genius  and  virtues  of  his  departed  friend  h  q  1  fi  h  m  1  g 
"  small  Latin  and  less  Greek."  We  may  I  k  tl  t  wl  J 
son,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  d  y  m  j  ]  p  d  by 
«Ba// may  have  been  in  reality  no  incons  d      bl    t      t          f     h  1 

The  following  general  classification  may  b  f       d       t    It       th 
^ss  n;-  uninteresting!  in  it  I   have  ends  d  t         mb         t  g  th 

with  a  iTiugh  indication  of  the  class  to»i  h        hpcebl     g     th 

ptrti'iular  origin  whence  Shakspeare  drew  h  m  t       1     — 

I.  History. 
legendary :  — 

Hamlet  (Tragedy).     The  CI  ronicle  of  Saxo-Grammaticus,  and 

an  older  play. 
King  Lear  (Tragedy).     Holiinshed,  and  older  dramas. 
Cymbeline    (Tragi -comedy).     IloUinshed,   and   old   French   v* 
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Macbeth  (Tragedy).     HoUinshed. 

yulins  CiBsar  (Tragedy).     Plutarch. 

Antony  and  Cleofatra  (Tragedy).     Plutarch. 

Cqr'olanus  (Tragedy).     Plutarch. 

TVftM  Andronictis   (Tragedy).      Probably  an  older  play  on  th« 

same  subject, 
li  Authentic:  — 

Henry  VI.,  Part  I.      1  Various  old  plays,   among   which  The 

Part  II.      j-       Contention  bettaeen  the  famous  Ho%in 

Part  m.  J       of  York  and  Lancaster. 

King  John.     Founded  on  an  older  play  on  the  same  subject. 
Richard  II.     The  Chronicles  of  Hall,  Fabian,  and  Hollinshed. 
Richard  III.    TLie  Chronicles,  and  an  older  but  very  inferiot 

play. 
Henry  ir.,  Part  I.       |  ^^  ^jj  ^^^^  ^^  r^^^  Famous  Victories  o) 

1^^  1  "•""'■ 

Henry  VIII. 

Ul  these  belong  to  the  department  of  "  Histories,"  or  Historical 
dramas 

II.  Fiction. 

Midsummer  Night's    Dream    (Comedy).      Chaucer's   Knights 

Tale. 
Comedy  of  Errors  (Comedy).     The  Mencechmi  of  Plautus. 
Taming  of  the  Shrevi  (Comedy).     An  old  English  piece  of  the 

Lev^s  Label's  Lost  (Comedy).     Unknown  ;  probably  an  Italian 

play. 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  (Comedy).     Exact  origin  unknown. 
Romeo  and  Juliet  (Tragedy).     Paynter's  Palace  of  Pleasure. 
Merchant  of  Venice  (Comedy).     Thu  Pecorane  and  the  Gesta 

Romanoriim. 
All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  (Coiatdy) .    Tht  Palace  of  Pleasure, 

translated  from  Boccaccio. 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing  (Comedy).     An  episode  of  the  Or- 

lando  Farioso. 
As  Ton  Like  It  (Comedy).     Lodge's  Rosalynde,  and  Ihe  Cufe* 

Tale  of  Gamelyn. 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (Comedy).     Exact  origin  unknown 
Troilus  and  Cressida  (Tragedy)      Chaucer,  and  the  Recuyell  oj 

Troye. 
Measure  for  Measure  (Comedy).    Cinthio's  Hecatommithi,  Dec. 

viii.  Nov.  J. 
Winter's  Zafe  (Comedy).  Greene's  tale  of  iJo>'nJ^BSanrf-F«w;i/o. 
Timon  of  Athens  (Tragedy).      Plutarch,  Lucian,  and  Palace  aj 

Pleasure. 
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Othello  (Tragedy).  Cinthio's  Hecatoiamilki,  Dec  viji.  Nov.  1 
Ttmpest  (Comedy).  Exact  ori^ti  unknown,  probablv  Italian- 
T-mel/ti  Nighl  (iZotna6y).     A  novel  by  Bandello,  imitaled  bj 

Belleforeat. 
Pericles    (Comedy).      Twine's    translation    of   the    Gesta  Ro- 


%  B.  In  the  htstoricai  department  of  the  above  1  fl  t  t  will 
bo  seen  that  many  plays  were  based  upon  preced  d  m  t  w  ks 
treating  of  th      an  ly  the  same  Bubjects  d  m    f  w 

e«ses  we  posse     tl  e  m  n      nt  pieces  themaelve         1  b  t    g  d  ff 

ent  degrees  of   mp    fe  t  on  and  barbarism.     We  th  P      t 

to  compare  th      h  ntrod  iced  by  the  consumm  t        t    f  Sh  k 

speare  into  th     rud     d       ght    of  his  theatrical  pred  ce  d  t 

appreciate  the  n  my  he  showed  in  retain    ght       t  d  h 

purpose,  aa  well  a    the    1^  11  1      exhibited  in  mod  fj  d     It       g 

what  did  not.    In  one  or  two  examples  we  have  mo     tl  d  t 

of  the  same  play  in  its  different  stages  towards       mpl  te  p    f    t 
under  the  hand  of  Shakspeare,  instances  of  which        y  b       t  d       th 
cases  of  Hamlet  and  Lear.    A  careful  and  minute       11  t  f      ch 

various  editions  furnishes  us  with  precious  materials  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  problem  that  literary  crit- 
icism can  approach  —  the  tracing  of  the  different  phases  of  elaboration 
through  which  every  great  work  must  pass.  It  is  no  mean  privilege 
to  be  thus  admitted,  as  it  were,  into  the  studio  of  the  mightj  painter, 
the  laboratory  of  the  mighty  chemist  —  to  mark  the  touches,  somctimet 
bold,  sometimes  almost  imperceptible  in  their  delicacy,  which  trans- 
form the  rugged  sketch  into  the  highly-finished  picture,  the  apparently 
insignificant  operations  by  which  the  rude  ore  is  transformed  into  the 
consummate  jewel.  It  is  like  being  admitted  into  the  penetralia  of 
nature  herself.  The  first  impression  which  strikes  the  reader  when 
he  makes  acquaintance  with  the  Historical  and  Legendary  category 
of  Shakspeare's  dramas,  is  the  astonishing  force  and  completeness  with 
which  the  poet  seized  the  general  and  salient  peculiarities  of  the  age 
and  country  which  he  undertook  to  reproduce.  With  the  limited  and 
imperfect  scholarship  that  he  probably  possessed,  this  power  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  and  shows  that  his  vast  mind  must  have  proceeded 
in  a  manner  eminently  synthetic;  he  first  made  his  characters  true  to 
general  aiid  universal  humanity,  and  then  gave  them  the  peculiar  dis- 
tinguishing traits  appropriate  to  their  particular  period  and  country. 
His  persons  are  true  portraito  of  Romans,  for  example,  because  they 
aie  first  true  portra  te  of  men  His  great  contemporary  Jonson  haa 
sliown  a  far  more  accurate  and  estenone  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
Roman  manners,  ceremonies,  and  institutions ,  but  his  personages, 
admirable  as  they  are,  are  entirely  deficient  in  that  intense  human  real- 
ity which  Shakspeare  never  fails  to  communicate  to  bis  dramatia  ^er- 
tana.  The  nature  of  the  Hi--toriuil  Pliy,  as  it  was  understood  by  Shak- 
speare, admitti^,  andeien  ie  mued   the  adoption  of  an  extern  ive  epoca 
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iiB  tlic  subject,  and  a  numerous  crowd  of  agents  as  the  material,  of 
such  pieces ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  saj,  that  in  all  the  personages 
so  inti-oduced,  from  the  most  prominent  down  to  the  most  obscure,  the 
reader  may  detect,  if  he  takes  the  necessary  pains,  that  every  one  had. 
In  the  mind  of  the  author,  a  separate  and  distinct  individuality,  equall3 
true  to  universal  and  to  particular  nature.  Nay,  in  comparing  such 
eubjects  as  are  drawn  from  different  periods  in  the  history  of  h» 
9wn  or  other  nations,  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  we  may  remark  the 
lingular  felicity  with  which  this  great  creator  has  differentiated,  so 
to  sny,  various  phases  in  the  character,  social  or  political,  of  a  people : 
ehuB  the  Romans  in  Coriolanus  are  very  different  from  the  Romans  in 
ynlius-  CiBsar  or  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  though  equally  true  to  general 
human  nature  and  to  the  particular  nature  of  the  Roman  people  at  the 
different  epochs  selected.  The  same  extraordinary  power  of  different!- 
aUng  is  equally  perceptible  in  the  English  historical  plays,  as  will  plain- 
ly be  seen  on  comparing  King  John,  for  example,  with  Henry  IV.  or 
Henry  V.  This  power  of  throwing  himself  into  a  given  epoch  is,  *n 
Shakspeare,  carried  to  a  degree  which  cannot  be  justly  qualified  >8 
anything  short  of  superhuman.  It  is  true  that  in  these  plays  we  fi  id 
instances  of  gross  anachronism  in  detail;  but  these  anachronisms 
never  touch  the  essential  truth  of  the  delineation ;  they  are  mere  exter- 
nal excrescences,  which  can  be  instantly  got  rid  of  by  the  Imaginative 
reader,  and  which,  though  they  may  excit;  a  passing  smile,  do  not 
affect  for  a  moment  the  sense  of  verisimilitude.  Shakspeare  may  make 
a  hero  of  the  Trojan  War  quote  Aiistotle,  or  he  msy  arm  the  Romans 
of  Pharsalia  with  the  Spanish  rapier  of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  he 
never  infects  the  language  and  sentiments  of  classical  times  with  the 
conceits  of  gallant  and  courtly  compliment  that  were  current  in  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  scenes  of  private  and  domestic  life  which 
ne  has  freely  intermingled  with  the  stirring  and  heroic  episodes  of  war 
or  policy,  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  enables  him  to  paint  with 
an  equally  firm  and  masterly  touch  the  hero  and  the  man.  The  deli- 
cate task  of  giving  glimpses  into  the  private  life  of  great  historical 
personages,  which  we  find  generally  evaded  in  all  other  authors  who 
have  treated  sudi  subjects,  is  a  proof  of  the  supremacy  of  Shakspeare's 
genius.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  boldness  with  which  he 
has  introduced  comic  incidents  and  characters  amid  the  most  lofty  and 
lolemn  events  of  history,  and  as  frequently  and  successfully  in  his  Ro- 
man as  in  his  English  plays.  In  the  two  parts  of  ffeKry/K.  the  lieroi 
Uid  familiar  are  side  by  side,  and  the  Prince's  adventures  with  th^ 
inimitable  Falstaff  and  his  other  pleasanthut  disreputable  companions, 
A/e  (losely  intermingled  with  the  majestic  mai-ch  of  the  great  historical 
tvents.     This  shows  that  Shaksp  ar     f      f         f         g  nf 

artist  would  have  done,  the  juxtap      t  f  th    f       1  d  th        b 

lime,  the  wildest   and   most  fant    t  dy  w  th   th     i  fti    t     n  I 

gravest  tragedy,  not  only  made        h     pp         tly  d         d     t    1  m  n 
mutually  heighten  and  complete  th    ^  1    ff    t  wh    h  1      contem 

plated,  but  in  BO  doing  teaches  us  tl    t       h  man  1  fe  th     ubl  me  mm) 
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the  ridiculous  ar*  side  bj-  side,  and  that  the  source  of  laughter  is 
placed  close  Vj  tlie  fouiitiin  of  tears 

Even  a  r  .sory  exam  n  t  f  th  wonderful  plays  will  supply  ua 
with  another  and  not  1  m    k  bl        idence  of  Shakspeare's  creative 

power.  5n  them,  tho  h  tl  h  t  1  iractcrs  may  be  historical,  the 
acti&n  requires  the  int    du  t  fa  multitude  of  other  personages; 

ind  these  are  not  alwa  nly      bordinate  ones,  which  the  poet 

must  unavoidably  hn  at  d       t     f   his  own  observation.      Now, 

in  such  cases  the  most  d  fR  ult  t  1  fa  dramatic  talent  would  be  the 
mUida  junctura  which  should  make  the  imaginary  harmonize  with 
the  hisbirical  personages;  and  this  ordeai  would  be  equally  arduous 
whether  the  subject  upon  which  it  was  exercised  were  persons  or  events. 
Walter  Scott,  with  all  his  power  of  delineation,  has  not  always  been 
successful  in  hiding  Qit  Joining  on  of  the  real  with  the  imaginary.  In 
Shakspeare,  on  the  contrary,  we  never  see  a  deficiency ;  indeed,  whether 
by  his  consummate  skill  in  realizing  the  ideal,  or  in  idealizing  the  real, 
both  the  one  and  the  other  stand  before  us  in  the  same  solidity;  and  il 
is  not  too  much  to  say  tliat  to  us  his  imaginary  persons  are  as  much 
real  entities  —  nay,  often  far  more  so  —  than  the  authentic  figures  of 
history  itself.  Thus,  to  our  intimate  consciousness,  Othello  and  Shylock 
are  persons  as  real  as  Coriolanus  and  Wolsey. 

In  the  department  of  Shakspeare's  works  which  we  are  now  treating, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  category  which  we  shall  examine  presently, 
there  are  unquestionably  some  pieces  manifestly  inferior  to  others. 
Thus  among  tlie  English  Histories  the  three  plays  upon  the  subject  of 
Henry  VI.  bear  evident  marks  of  an  inferior  hand,  and  were  in  all 
probability  older  dramas  which  Shakspeare  retouched  and  revivified 
here  and  therewith  some  of  his  inimitable  strokes  of  nature  and  poetic 
fancy.  The  last  of  the  English  historical  plays,  at  least  the  latest  id 
the  date  of  its  action,  is  Henry  VIII.  This  piece  bears  many  traces  of 
having  been  in  part  composed  by  a  different  hand :  in  the  diction,  the 
turn  of  thought,  and  in  particular  in  the  peculiar  mechanism  of  thf 
versification,  there  is  much  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Shakspeare, 
in  its  composition,  was  associated  with  one  other,  if  not  more,  poets. 
This  kind  of  collaboration  was  an  almost  universal  practice  in  that 
age  i  and  the  circumstance  that  the  play  was  written  with  a  particular 
intention  and  contained  very  pointed  and  graceful  compliments  both  to 
Elizabeth  and  her  successor  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  composed  with 
preat  rapidity,  and  that  therefore  Shakspeare  was  likely  to  have  worked 
ifcn  it  in  partnership  with  others. 

J  B.  But  a  general  conception  of  the  dramatic  genius  of  Shakspeare 
must  be  founded  upon  an  examination  of  all  his  pieces;  and  while  the 
hlitoricil  dramas  show  how  he  coutd  fice  his  mind  from  Jhe  trammels 
iTn[>osed  by  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  real  facts  and  persons,  the 
romantic  portion  of  his  pieces,  or  those  founded  upon  Fiction,  will 
equally  prove  that  the  freedom  of  an  ideal  subject  did  not  deprive  him 
of  the  strictest  fidelity  to  general  nature.  The  characters  that  move 
through  the  action  of  these  latter  dramas  exhibit  the  same  consummsU 

n 
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appreciation  of  the  general  and  the  individual  in  humanity ;  and  though 
he  has  occasionally  stepped  over  the  boundary  of  ordinary  human 
nature,  and  has  created  a  n-.jltitude  of  supernatural  beings,  fairies, 
spirits,  witches,  and  other  creatures  of  the  imagination,  even  in  theso 
the  severest  consistency  and  the  strictest  verisimilitude  never  for  a 
moment  abandon  him.  They  are  always  coxstatiies  sibi ;  we  know  thai 
such  beings  do  not  and  cannot  exist;  but  we  irresistibly  feel,  in  reading 
tiie  scenes  in  which  they  appear,  that  if  they  did  exist,  they  could  nol 
Biisl  other  than  as  he  has  painted  them.  The  data  being  established, 
the  consequences,  to  the  most  remote  and  trivial  detaila,  flow  from  them 
ill  a  manner  that  no  analysis  can  gainsay.  In  the  mode  of  delineating 
passion  and  feeling  Shaltspeare  proceeds  differently  from  all  other  dra- 
matic authors.  They,  even  the  greatest  among  them,  create  a  person- 
age by  accumulating  in  it  all  such  traits  as  their  reading  and  observa- 
tion show  to  usually  accompany  the  fundamental  elements  which  go  to 
form  its  constitution ;  and  thus  they  all,  more  or  less,  fall  into  the 
error  of  making  their  personages  embodiments  of  such  and  such  a 
moral  peculiarity.  They  give  us  admirable  and  complete  monograpkies 
of  ambition,  of  avarice,  of  hypocrisy,  and  the  like.  Moreover,  in  the 
expression  of  their  feelings,  whether  tragic  or  comic,  such  characters 
almost  universally  describe  the  sensations  they  experience.  This  men 
and  women  in  real  life  never  do :  nay,  when  under  the  influence  of 
strong  emotion  or  other  powerful  moral  impression,  vre  indicate  to 
others  what  we  feel,  rather,  and  far  more  powerfully,  by  what  we  sup- 
p  1        by  what  we  utter.     In  this  respect  the  men  and  women  of 

Shalt  p  ctly  resemble  the  men  and  women  of  real  life,  and  nol 

th    men       d  women  of  the  stage.     Nor  has  he  ever  fallen  into  the 

o  nm  n  of  forgetting  the  infinite  complexity  of  human  charac- 

t         If  w     a     lyze  any  one   of  the  prominent  personages   of  Shak- 

pa  1  i  we  may  often  at  Srst  sight  perceive  in  it  the  predomi- 
o  ce  f  m  one  quality  or  passion,  on  a  nearer  view  we  shall  find 
that  the  complexity  of  its  moral  being  goes  on  widening  and  deepening 
with  every  new  attempt  on  our  part  to  grasp  or  sound  the  whole  extent 
of  its  individuality.  Macaulay  has  uxcellentty  observed  that  it  is  easy 
to  say,  for  example,  that  the  primary  characteristic  of  Shylock  is  re- 
vengefulness ;  but  that  a  closer  insight  sliows  a  thousand  other  qual- 
tics  in  him,  the  mutual  play  and  varying  intensity  of  which  go  to  com- 
pose the  complex  being  that  Shakspeare  has  drawn  in  the  terrible  Jew. 
Thus  Otiiello  is  no  mere  impersonation  of  jealousy,  nor  Macbeth  of 
ambition,  nor  Falstaff  of  selfish  gayety,  nor  Timon  of  misanthropy, 
nor  Imogene  of  wifely  love :  in  each  of  these  personages  the  more 
elorely  we  analyze  them  the  deeper  and  more  multiform  w'll  appear 
the  infinite  springs  of  action,  which  make  up  their  personality.  Shak- 
speare has  shown,  in  a  manner  that  no  one  has  either  equalled  or 
approached,  how  a  given  character  vrill  act  under  the  stimulus  of  some 
overmastering  passion ;  but  he  has  painted  ambitious  and  reverigetul 
men,  not  ambition  and  revenge  in  human  form.  Nothicg  is  more 
childish  than  the  superjicial  judgment  which  identifies  the  great  crea 
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tions  of  Shakspeare  with  some  pi-ominent  moial  oi-  intellectual  charac- 
teristic. His  conceptions  are  as  multiform  as  these  of  nature  herself; 
and  aa  the  physiologist  knows  that  even  in  the  plant  or  mo.lusk  of 
apparently  the  simplest  construction  there  are  depths  of  organization 
which  bid  defiance,  to  all  attempts  to  fathom  them,  so  in  the  characters 
of  the  great  painlcr  of  humanity,  there  is  a  variety  which  grows  mora 
and  more  bewildering  the  more  earnestly  wo  shive  to  penetrate  it» 
mysteries.  This  wonderful  power  of  conceiving  complex  character  Is 
it  ihe  bottom  of  another  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  our  great  poel ; 
namely,  the  total  a.i)senceiQ  his  works  of  any  tendency  to  self-reproduc- 
lion.  Possessing  only  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  it  would  be  totally 
impossible  for  us  to  deduce  any  notion  of  what  were  the  sympathies 
and  tendencies  of  the  author.  He  is  absolutely  impersonal;  or  rather 
he  is  all  persons  in  turn :  for  no  poet  ever  possessed  to  a  like  degree 
the  portentous  power  of  successively  identifying  himself  with  a  multi- 
tude of  the  most  diverse  individualities,  and  of  identifying  himself  so 
completely  that  we  cannot  detect  a  trace  of  preference.  Let  us  suppose 
a  man  capable  of  conceiving  and  delineating  such  a  picture  of  jealousy 
as  we  have  in  the  tragedy  of  Othello.  Would  not  euch  a  man  be  irre- 
sistibly impelled  to  do  a  second  time  what  he  had  so  admirably  done 
the  first?  But  Shakspeare,  when  he  has  once  thrown  off  such  a  char- 
acter as  Othello,  never  recurs  to  it  again.  Othello  disappears  from  the 
stage  as  completely  as  a  real  Qtheilo  would  have  done  from  the  world, 
and  leaves  behind  him  no  similar  personage.  True,  Shakspeare  has 
given  us  a  number  of  other  pictures  of  jealous  men  ;  but  their  jealousy 
IB  as  different  from  that  of  Othello  as  in  real  life  the  jealousy  of  ont 
man  is  different  from  that  of  another.  Leontes,  Ford,  Posthumus,  art 
all  equally  jealous;  but  how  differtintly  is  the  passion  manifested  in 
each  of  these  1  In  the  female  characters,  too,  what  a  wonderful  range, 
what  an  inexhaustible  variety  1  Perhaps  in  no  class  of  his  impersona- 
tions are  the  depth,  the  delicacy,  and  the  extent  of  Shakspeare's  creative 
power  more  visible  than  in  his  women  :  for  we  must  not  forget  that  in 
writing  these  exquisitely  varied  types  of  female  character,  he  knew  that 
they  would  be  intrusted,  in  representation,  to  boys  or  young  men  —  no 
female  having  acted  on  the  stage  till  long  after  the  age  which  witnessed 
such  creations  as  Hermione,  Lady  Macbeth,  Rosalind,  or  Juliet,  We 
may  conceive  what  a  chill  it  must  have  been  to  the  imagination  of  » 
poet  to  be  conscious  that  a  marvel  of  female  delicacy,  grandeu.-,  01 
passion  would  be  personated  on  the  stage  by  a  performer  of  the  othei 
iexi  and  that  the  author  would  feel  what  Shakspeare  has  so  powerfull> 
ispressed  in  the  language  of  his  own  Cleopatra :  — 

"  The  quick  comedUns 
Estemporaty  shall  stEige  us  :  Antony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  fortJi,  and  I  shall  aes 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  gteatnesa." 

Surely  the  power  of  ideal  creation  has  never  undergone  a  severer  01 
deal.   Shakspeare's  triumph  over  this  great  practical  difficult/is  the  mou 
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surprising  as  there  ie,  perhaps,  no  class  of  his  personages  more  varied 
more  profound,  and  more  exquisitely  delicate  than  his  female  charai> 
ters,  which  possess  a  far  higher  tone  of  sentiment  than  can  be  found  in 
the  most  beautiful  conceptions  of  womanly  qualities  which  even  the 
greatest  of  his  contemporaries  —  as  Beaumont,  Massinger,  and  Ford 
—  have  given  to  the  drama.  Some  critics,  indeed,  have  traced  his 
superior  refinement  in  this  respect  to  the  imitation  of  the  pure  and 
oflj  feminine  ideal  which  he  found  in  the  Arcadia  of  the  illustrious 
Sidney  and  the  graceful  purity  of  the  Faerie  ^ueeiie. 

In  the  expression  of  strong  emotion,  as  well  as  in  the  delineation  of 
character,  Shakspeare  is  superior  to  all  other  dramatists,  superior  to  all 
other  poets.  He  never  finds  it  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  the  effect 
he  desires,  to  have  rtcoui-se  in  the  one  case  to  violent  or  declamatory 
rhetoric,  or  In  the  other  to  unusual  or  abnormal  combinations  of  quali- 
ties.   In  him  we  meet  with  no  sentimental  assassins,  no  moral  mon- 


■"  Blessed  with  one  vfilue  and  a  thousand  crimes." 

Without  overstepping  the  ordinary  limits  of  human  experience,  he  is 
always  able  to  interest  or  to  instruct  ua  with  the  exhibition  of  general 
passions  and  feelings,  manifesting  themselves  in  the  way  we  generally 
see  them  in  the  world.  He  is  like  the  great  painter  of  antiquity,  who 
produced  his  ever-varying  effects  by  the  aid  of  four  simple  colors.  In 
the  expression,  too,  he  uniformly  draws,  at  least  in  his  finest  passages, 
his  illustrations  from  the  most  simple  and  familiar  objects,  from  the 
most  ordinary  scenes  of  life.  When  a  great  occasion  presents  itself, 
he  ever  shows  himself  equal  to  that  occasion.  There  are,  indeed,  in 
his  works  many  passages  where  he  has  allowed  his  taste  for  intellectual 
subtleties  to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment,  and  where  his  passion  foi 
playing  upon  words  —  a  passion  which  was  the  literary  vice  of  his  day, 
and  the  effects  of  vrhich  are  traceable  in  the  writings  of  Bacon  as  well 
as  in  his  —  is  permitted  to  cool  the  e  thus  a  m  e  ted  by  the  situation 
or  the  feelings  of  the  speake  But  tl  ndulg  n  e  in  conceits  gen- 
erally disappears  in  the  great  cul  n  n  t  n  omen  of  intense  passion : 
and  while  we  are  speaking  of  tl  s  d  f  t  th  due  critical  severity, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  e  a  e  oc  a  on  hen  the  intensest  mora! 
agitation  is  not  incompatible  th  a  mo  b  d  and  fe  e  ish  activity  of  the 
intellect,  and  that  the  mo  t  v  olent  en  ot  on  somet  es  finds  a  vent  in 
the  intellectual  contortions  of  a  conceit.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be 
ienied  that  Shakspeare  very  often  runs  riot  in  the  indulgence  of  this 
tendency,  to  the  injury  of  the  effect  designed  and  in  deiiance  of  tlie 
most  evident  principles  of  good  taste.  His  style  is  unquestionably  a 
very  difficult  one  in  some  respects ;  and  this  obscu'rity  is  not  to  be  at- 
tributed, except  of  course  in  some  particular  instances,  to  the  corrupt 
state  in  which  his  writings  have  descended  to  us,  and  still  less  to  the 
archaism  or  obsoleteness  of  his  diction.  Many  of  the  great  dramatists 
his  contemporaries,  for  example  Massinger  and  Ford,  are  in  this 
respect  as  different  from  Shakspeare  as  if  the;*  had  been  separated 
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from  him  by  two  centuries  of  lime  -  the^r  writings  bejiig  as  remarka- 
ble for  the  limpidity  and  clearness  of  expression  as  his  are  occasionally 
for  its  complexity.  It  is  not  therefore  to  the  remoteness  of  the  period 
that  we  must  ascribe  this  peculiarity.  Indeed  in  this  respect  Shak- 
speare's  language  will  present  nearly  as  much  difficulty  to  an  English 
as  to  a  foreign  student.  We  roust  look  for  the  cause  of  this  in  nsf 
enormously  developed  intellectual  and  imaginative  faculty  in  the  potit ) 
leading  him  to  mate  metaphor  of  tlie  boldest  kind  the  ordinary  tissuf 
of  his  style.  The  thoughts  rise  so  fast  under  hie  pen,  and  successiielj 
generate  others  with  such  a  portentous  rapidity,  that  the  reader  requires 
almost  as  great  an  intellectual  vivacity  as  the  poet,  in  order  to  trace  the 
lending  idea  through  the  labyrinth  of  subordinate  illustration.  In  all 
figurative  writing  the  metaphor,  the  image,  is  an  ornament,  something 
extraneous  to  the  thought  it  is  intended  to  illustrate,  and  may  be 
detached  from  it,  leaving  the  fundamental  idea  intact:  in  Shakspeare 
the  metaphor  is  the  very  fahric  of  the  thought  itself  and  entirely  insep- 
arable from  it.  His  diction  may  be  compared  to  some  elaborate  monu 
ment  of  the  finest  Gothic  architecture,  in  which  the  superficial  glance 
loses  itself  in  an  inextiicable  maze  of  sculptural  detail  and  fantastically 
fretted  ornamentation,  but  where  a  close  examination  shows  that  every 
pinnacle,  every  buttress,  every  moulding  is  an  essential  member  of  the 
construction.  This  intimate  union  of  tlie  reason  and  the  imagination 
is  a  peculiarity  common  to  Shakspeare  and  Bacon,  in  whose  writings 
the  severest  logic  is  expressed  in  the  boldest  metaphor,  and  the  very 
titles  of  whose  books  and  the  very  definitions  of  whose  philosophical 
terms  are  frequently  images  of  the  most  figurative  character.  There  is 
assuredly  no  poet,  ancient  or  modern,  from  whose  writings  maybe 
extracted  such  a  number  of  profound  and  yet  practical  observations 
applicable  to  the  common  affairs  and  interests  of  life;  obsti rations 
expressed  with  the  simplicity  of  a  casual  remark,  yet  pregnant  with  the 
condensed  wisdom  of' philosophy ;  exhibiting  more  than  the  acuteness 
of  De  Rochefoucauld,  without  his  cynical  contempt  for  humnnity,  and 
more  than  the  practical  good  sense  of  Molifire,  with  a  far  Mfider  and 
more  universal  applicability.  In  the  picturing  of  abnormal^nd  super 
natural  states  of  existence,  as  in  the  delineation  of  evcvy  phase  of 
mental  derangement,  or  the  sentiments  and  actions  of  fantastic  and 
supernatural  beings,  Shakspeare  exhibits  the  same  coherencj  and  con 
sistency  in  the  midst  of  what  at  first  sight  appears  altogethi.r  to  tran- 
scend ordinary  experience,  Every  grade  of  folly,  from  the  verge  lA 
;diotcy  to  the  most  fantastic  eccentricity,  every  shade  of  moiil  pertur- 
bation, from  the  jealous  fury  of  Othello  to  the  fre-.^y  of  Lt^ar  or  the 
not  less  touching  madness  of  Ophelia,  is  represented  in  his  flays  with 
a  fidelity  60  complete  that  the  most  experienced  physiologists  have 
affirmed  that  such  intellectual  disturbances  may  be  studied  in  his  pages 
with  as  much  profit  as  in  the  actual  patients  of  a  madhouse. 

5  10.  The  non-dramatic  works  of  Shakspeare  consist  of  the  two  iiar- 
I  jfive  poems,  written  in  the  then  fashionable  Italian  stanza,  entitled  Venui 
!ini/  Adonis,  .ind  tiie  Rape  of  Lucrece,  the  volume  of  besntlf.  i    Soni'di 
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whOEC  internal  eigniScation  liasexc'ted  bo  much  controversy,  and  a  few 
lyrics,  some  of  wiiicli  appear  to  have  good  and  otliers  but  indifferent 
claims  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  poet.  Venus  and  Adonis,  which  the 
author  himself,  in  his  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  calls  "  the 
first  heir  of  his  invention,"  was  undoubtedly  one  of  his  earliest  produc- 
tions, and  though  the  date  of  its  composition  is  not  precisely  known,  was 
possibly  written  by  Shakspeare  before  he  left  Stratford,  at  ali  events  lU 
the  verf  outset  of  his  poetical  career.  It  is  stamped  witli  the  strongesl 
marks  of  youthful  genius,  exhibiting  all  the  flusi)  and  voluptuouB  glon 
■A  t.  fervent  imagination.  The  story  is  the  common  mythological  epi- 
jude  of  the  love*  of  Venus  and  the  hunter;  and  both  in  its  form  and 
substance,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  original  attempt  at  a  new  kind  of 
poetry,  ia  which  the  extraordinary  success  of  Shakspeare  afterward* 
induced  a  multitude  of  other  poets  to  follow  his  example.  It  ran 
through  an  unusual  number  of  editions  in  a  very  short  time,  and  was 
indeed  one  of  the  most  succeGsful. literary  ventures  of  the  age.  In  the 
rich  and  somewhat  sensual  love-scenes  in  this  poem,  in  the  frequent 
inimitable  touches  of  description  which  give  earnest  of  Shakspe are's 
miraculous  power  of  painting  external  nature,  and  in  the  delicious  but 
somewhat  effeminate  melody  of  the  verse,  we  see  all  the  marks  of 
youth,  but  it  is  the  youth  of  a  Shakspeare.  The  Rape  of  Lucrece, 
though  less  popular  than  its  predecessor,  a  circumstance  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  repulsive  nature  of  the  subject,  is  yet  a  poem  of  very 
great  merit.  The  Sonnets  of  Shakspeare  possess  a  peculiar  interest, 
not  only  from  their  intrinsic  beauty,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
evidently  containing  carefully  veiled  allusions  to  the  personal  feelingf 
of  their  author,  allusions  which  point  to  some  deep  disappointment  in 
iove  and  friendship  suffered  by  the  poet.  They  were  first  printed  In 
[609,  though,  from  allusions  found  in  contemporary  writings,  many  of 
them  were  composed  previously.  They  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
in  number,  and  some  are  evidently  addressed  to  a  person  of  the  male 
sex,  while  others  are  as  plainly  intended  for  a  woman.  The  poet  bit- 
terly complains  of  the  treachery  of  the  "male,  and  the  infidelity  of  the 
female  obje'ct  of  his  affection,  while  he  speaks  both  of  the  one  and  of 
the  other  in  the  most  ardent  language  of  passionate  yet  melancholy 
devotion.  Throughout  the  whole  of  tliese  exquisite  but  painful  compo- 
sitions there  runs  a  deep  undercurrent  of  sorrow,  self-discontent,  and 
wounded  affection,  whicli  bears  every  mark  of  being  the  expression  of 
a  real  sentiment.  No  clew,  however,  has  as  yet  been  discovered  by 
ivhich  we  may  hope  to  trace  the  persons  to  whom  these  poems  are 
addressed,  or  the  painful  events  to  which  they  allude.  The  volume 
was  dedicated,  on  its  first  appearance,  by  the  publisher,  Thomas  Thorpe, 
lo  "  Mr.  W.  H.,"  who  is  qualified  as  the  on'y  begetter  of  these  sonnets , 
and  some  hypotheses  suppose  thai  this  mysterious  "  Mr.  W.  11,"  was 
no  other  than  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  one  of  Shakspeare'a 
most  powerful  patrons,  and  a  man  of  great  splendor  and  accomplish- 
iiients.  It  is,  liowever,  dillitult  to  suppose  that  a  personage  so  high- 
Bl!»ce4  could  easily  have  -nt^rferetl  to  destroj'  the  happiness  of  the  ^m 
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paratively  humble  player  and  poet  of  the  Globe,  or,  if  he  had,  that  a 
bookseller  would  have  ventured  to  allude  to  him  under  so  familiar  ( 
designation  as  "  W.  H."  In  fact  the  whole  production  is  shrouded  in 
mystery;  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  admiring  the  deep  ten- 
derness, the  melancholy  grace,  and  the  inimitable  touches  of  poetical 
fancy  and  moral  reflection  which  abound  in  these  poems,  without 
endeavoring  to  solve  the  enigma  —  unquestionably  a  painful  and  pei^ 
•onal  one  —  involved  in  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  COttc 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 
THE  SHAKSPEARIAN  DRAMATISTS. 

(  L  BknJonson.  His  life.  }  2.  Hia  tiagediesandcomediea.  {  3.  His  mssqaet 
and  other  works.  {  4.  Besumont  nnd  Fletcher.  {  5.  MiaaiKOBR.  J  ft 
Ford.  J  7.  Weestbb.  {8.  CHAPMiN,  Dekkbe,  Middleion,  Marbihk, 
and  other  minor  Dramatists,  f  9.  Shiklet.  {  10.  Remarks  on  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama. 

%  1.  Thb  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I,  produced  a  galaxy  of  great 
dramatic  poets,  the  like  of  whom,  whether  we  regard  the  nature  or  the 
degree  of  excellence  exhibited  in  their  works,  the  world  has  never  seen. 
In  the  general  etj-le  of  their  writings,  they  bear  a  strong  family  resem- 
blance to  Shakspeare ;  and  indeed  many  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  their 
great  prototype  may  be  found  scattered  among  his  various  contem- 
poraries, and  in  some  instances  carried  to  a  height  little  inferior  to  that 
found  in  his  writings.  Thus  intensity  of  pathos  hardly  less  touching 
than  that  of  Shakspeare  may  be  found  in  the  dramas  of  Ford,  gallant 
animation  and  dignity  in  the  dialogues  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  deep 
tragic  emotion  in  the  sombre  scenes  of  Webster,  noble  moral  elevation 
in  the  graceful  plays  of  Massinger;  but  in  Shakspeare,  and  in  Shek- 
speare  alone,  do  we  see  the  consummate  union  of  all  the  most  opposite 
qualities  of  the  poet,  the  observer,  and  the  philosopher. 

The  name  which  stands  next  to  that  of  Shakspeare  in  the  list  of  these 
illustrious  dramatists  is  that  ofBEN  Jonkon  (1573-1637),  a  vigorous 
and  solid  genius,  built  high  with  learning  and  knowledge  of  life,  and 
whose  numerous  works,  dramatic  as  well  as  other,  possess  an  imposing 
and  somewhat  monumental  weight.  He  was  bom  in  1573,  and  was 
consequently  nine  years  younger  than  Shakspeare.  His  career  was  full 
of  strange  vicissitudes.  Though  compelled  by  a  step-father  to  follow 
the  humble  trade  of  a  bricklayer,  he  succeeded  in  gratifying  an  intense 
thirst  for  learning.  He  passed  some  short  time,  probably  with  tiie 
assistance  of  a  patron,  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  there,  as 
well  as  after  leaving  college,  continued  to  study  with  a  diligence  thai 
certainly  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age  —  an 
age  fertile  in  learned  men.  He  is  known  to  have  served  some  time  asi 
soldier  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  have  distinguished  himself  "ay  Mt, 
courage  in  the  field;  but  his  theatrical  career  seems  to  haie  begnn 
wlien  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  when  we  find  him  attached  us 
an  actor  to  one  of  the  minor  theatres,  called  the  Curtain.  His  success 
.IS  a  performer  is  said  to  have  been  very  small,  arising  most  probably 
fiom  want  of  grace  and  beauty  of  person;  and  thei'e  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  Uiat  his  theatrical  career  differed  f-om  the  almost  universal 
type   of  the  actor-dj  amati=ts   of  that  a^e.     While  still  a  verv  y.nm^ 
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man  he  fought  a  duel  with  one  of  h!    f  I!  w  nl     n  i      had  the 

misfortune  to  kill,  receiving  at  the      n      t     e  a  m        d ;  and 

for  this  infringement  of  the  law,  wh  h  at  that  p  t  1  p  od  was 
punished  with  extreme  sevc-ity,  th  p  t  a  ond  n  d  to  dtath, 
though  afterwards  pardoned.     Amo  h  t  d      of  1  fe,  Jon- 

son  is  related  to  have  twice  changed  h  1  g  n  1  n  b  en  con- 
verted bj  a  Jesuit  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  to  have  afternardi 
again  returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  mother- Chui-ch,  on  which  lasl 
occasion  he  is  said,  when  receii  ing  the  Sacrament  on  his  reconversion 
la  have  drunk  out  the  whole  chalice,  in  sign  of  the  sincerity  of  his 

His  first  dramatic  work,  the  Comedy  of  Svety  Man  in  his  Humor, 
is  assigned  to  the  year  1596.    This  piece,  the  action  and  characters  of 
which  were  originally  Italian,  failed  in   its  first  representation;    and 
there  is  a  tradition,  far  from  improbable  in  itself,  that  Shakspeare,  who 
was  then  in  the  full  blaze  of  hia  popularity,  advised  the  young  aspirant 
to  make  some  changes  in  the  piece  and  to  transfer  its  action  to  Eng- 
land.   Two  years  afterwards  the  comedy,  with  considerable  alterations, 
was  brought  out  a  second  time,  at  Shakspeare's  theatre  of  the  Glabe, 
and  then  with  triumphant  success.     One  of  the  few  parts  which  Shak- 
speare is  known  to  have  personated  on  the  stage  is  that  of  Old  Knowel, 
the  jealous  merchant,  in  this  comedy.    Thus  was  probably  laid   the 
f  randation  of  that  warm  and  solid  friendship  between  Jonson  and  Shak- 
speare, which  appears  to  have  continued  during  their  whole  lives,  and 
the  existence  of  which  is  proved  not  only  by  many  pleasant  anecdotes 
recording  the  gay  and  witty  social  intercourse  of  the  two  great  poets, 
but  by  the  enthusiastic,  and  yet  discriminating,  eulogy  in  which  Jonsoi. 
—  who  was  not  a  man  to  give  light  or  unconsidered  praise  —  has  hon- 
ored the  y      d  d        b  d  tl     g  f  h"    f '     d     F    m  th 
moment     fth                dp          tt               h         mdyBT 
literary     p               w         tblhd         dd        gh        m       I        fh 
very  act                       hghtl         cc          fptlp  yh 
fluctuated  J                  d     bt  dly          p    d      pi          t  th          j  h    d     f 
Uie  dram  t           h           f  1       d  j      H               1        d  g                 th     gh 
coarse  admwlt          b          gh        tth        t        d        jpw 
and  rich            fh                    t               tbtdtmkhm  fth 
most  pro            t  fig              fh     1  t        j           t j     f  tl    t  d          H         w  t 
combats      t  tl      f              t                f  th     M           d   tl      D      1       d    I 
Falcon,  hb                              td                ydt            dh 
appears  th       bee       gddtit                tftlltulp 
tate,  muh             <n            mkS          IJh          wft  rwaid         d 
to  have         fdphfntehttlfl           is  Ig 
them,"  ah       y                  fl        pgrai,       fthtbefB 

His  first  comedy  was  followed  in  the  succeeding  year  by  Every  Man 
Oul  0/  his  Humor,  and  his  literary  activity  continued  to  be  very 
gi*cat,  for  in  1603  he  gave  to  the  world  his  tragedy  of  Sejanus,  and  ia 
]6o5  he  appears  to  have  had  some  share,  with  Chapman,  Marston, 
Dekker,  and  other  dramatists,  in  the  piece  of  Easlviard  Hoe .'  a  comedj 
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vrhich  called  down  upon  all  connected  with  it  a  severe  persecution  from 
Hie  Court,  which  was  bitterly  offended  bj  certain  satirical  allusions  b, 
the  favor  then  accorded  by  King  James  to  his  Scottish  countrjTnen 
jonson  was  involved  in  this  persecution ;  and  there  is  a  story  that  thf 
guilty  wits  having  been  condemned  to  have  their  noses  slit,  Joneon 
generously  refused  to  abandon  his  associates,  and  that  his  mother  had 
prepared  for  herself  and  him  "  a  strong  and  lusty  poison,"  to  enable 
hiin  to  escape  the  ignominy  of  such  a  disfigurement.  With  the  frank 
and  liolent  character  of  Jonson  it  was  imposaihle  that  he  could  escape 
continual  quarrels  and  disputes,  so  difficult  to  avoid  in  a  literary  caree- 
and  particularly  in  the  dramatic  profession.  Thus  we  have  notices  oi 
violent  feuds  between  him  and  Dekker,  Chapman,  Marston,  and  others, 
as  well  as  Inigo  Jones,  the  Court  architect  and  arranger  of  festivities 
and  masques,  whose  favor  seems  to  have  given  great  umbrage  to  the 
prpad  and  self-confident  nature  of  old  Ben.  Many  of  these  literary 
quarrels  may  be  traced  in  the  dramatic  works  of  Jonson  and  his  con- 
temporaries, who  used  the  stage  as  a  vehicle  for  mutual  attack  and 
recrimination.  In  rapid  succession  between  16:13  and  i6ig  followed 
some  of  Jonson's  finest  works,  Valpone,  Epicene,  the  AlcRemht,  and  the 
tragedy  of  Catiline.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  Laureate  or 
Court  poet,  and  was  frequently  employed  in  getting  up  those  splendid 
and  fantastic  entertainments  called  masques,  in  which  magnificence 
Df  scenery,  decoration,  and  costume,  ingenious,  allegorical,  and  myth- 
ological personages,  exquisite  music,  dancing,  and  declamation  were 
made  the  instruments  for  paying  extravagant  compliments  to  the  king 
and  the  great  personages  of  the  Court,  on  occasion  of  any  festivity  at 
(he  palace  or  in  the  mansions  of  the  great.  These  charming  compoai- 
lions,  in  which  Jonson  exhibited  all  the  stores  of  his  invention  and  all 
the  resources  of  his  vast  and  elegant  scholarship,  were  represented 
sometimes  by  actorsi  but  often  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Court,  and  were  performed,  not  in  the  public  theatres,  but  in  palaces 
and  great  houses,  both  in  London  and  the  country.  Many  of  Jonson's 
later  pieces  were  entirely  unsuccessful,  and  in  one  of  the  last,  the 
Neiv  Inn,  acted  in  1630,  the  poet  complains  bitterly  of  the  hostility  and 
bad  taste  of  the  audience.  Tovrards  the  end  of  his  life  Ben  Jonson  ap- 
pears to  have  fallen  into  poverty,  aggravated  by  disappointment  and  ill 
health,  the  latter  probably  caused  by  his  too  great  fondness  for  copious 
Eibations  of  sack.  He  died  in  1637,  in  the  tweliWi  year  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  and  was  buried,  it  is  said,  in  a  vertical  position,  in. 
Ih;  churchyard  of  Westminster,  the  stone  over  his  grave  haviu" 
Iten  inscribed  with  the  excellent  and  laconic  words,   "  O  rare  Ben 

I  2  The  dramatic  as  well  as  the  other  works  of  this  great  poet  are 
so  numerous  that  I  must  content  myself  with  a  very  cursory  survej 
of  them.  They  are  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  ranging  from  an 
excellence  not  surpassed  by  any  contemporary  excepting  Shakspeare, 
to  the  lowest  point  of  laborious  mediocrity.  Two  of  them  are  'rage- 
4iM,  the  Fall  of  Sejanus  and  the  Conspiracy  of  CmtUim.    The  BUDjeeti 
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jf  both  thi'se  plays  are  borrowed  from  the  Roman  historians,  and  the 
dialogue  anil  action  in  both  may  be  regarded  as  a  mosaic  of  slrilting 
and  brilliant  estracts  from  the  Latin  literature,  reproduced  bj- Jonson 
with  such  a  consummate  force  and  vigor  that  we  may  call  him  a  Roman 
author  who  composed  in  English.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  minute  ac- 
curacy with  which  all  the  details  of  the  Roma r  manners,  ceremonies, 
11  ligion,  and  sentiments  are  reproduced ;  and  yet  the  effect  of  the  wholf 
is  sfngularly  stiff  and  unpleasing,  partly  perhaps  :/oin  (fie  absence  tit 
pathos  and  tenderness  which  characterizes  Jonson's  mind,  and  paillj 
from  the  unmanageable  nature  of  the  subjects,  the  hero  in  both  cawa 
biing  so  odious  that  no  art  can  secure  for  his  fate  the  sympathy  of  the 
reader.  Many  of  the  scenes,  however,  particularly  those  of  a  declama- 
tory character,  as  the  tria!  of  Silius  and  Cremutius  Cordus  before  the 
abject  Senate,  the  appearance  of  Tiberius,  and  the  magnificent  oration 
in  which  Petreius  describes  the  defeat  and  death  of  Catiline,  are  of  ex- 
traordinary power  and  grandeur.  Of  comedies,  properly  so  called,  Jon- 
son  composed  fifteen,  the  best  of  which  are  incontestably  E-very  Man  in 
bis  Humor,  Volfone,  Epicene  or  the  Silent  Woman,  and  the  Alchemist 
The  plots  or  intrigues  of  Jonson  are  far  superior  to  those  of  the  gener- 
ality of  his  contemporaries :  he  always  constructed  them  himself,  and 
with  great  care  and  skill.  Those  of  Volpone  and  the  Silent  Woman  for 
example,  though  some  of  the  incidents  are  extravagant,  are  admirable 
for  the  constructive  skill  they  display,  and  for  the  art  with  which  each 
detail  is  made  to  contribute  to  the  catastrophe.  The  general  effect, 
however,  of  Jonson's  plays,  though  abundantly  satisfacbsry  to  the 
reason,  is  hard  and  defective  to  the  taste.  The  character  of  his  mind 
was  eminently  analytic;  he  dissected  the  vices,  the  follies,  and  the 
affectations  of  society,  and  presented  them  to  the  reader  rather  like 
anatomical  preparations  than  like  men  and  women.  His  observation 
was  extensive  and  acute ;  but  his  mind  loved  to  dwell  rather  upon  thn 
eccentricities  and  monstrosities  of  human  nature  than  upon  those  uni- 
versal features  with  which  all  can  sympathize,  as  all  possess  them.  His 
mind  was  singularly  deficient  in  what  is  called  a»nia3(/l';  hispc'-itof 
vievir  is  invariably  that  of  the  satirist,  and  thus,  as  he  fised  his  attention 
chiefly  upon  what  was  abnormal,  many  of  his  most  eIaborately-draw:t 
portraits  ar«  a  sort  of  dry,  harsh,  abstruse  caricatures  of  absurdities 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  manners  and  society  of  that  day,  and  appear 
to  us  as  strange  and  quaint  as  the  pictures  of  our  alicestcrs  in  their 
stiff  and  fantastic  di-esses.  The  satiric  tendency  of  Jonson's  mind,  too, 
nduced  him  to  take  his  materials,  both  for  intrigue  and  character,  from 
odious  or  repulsive  sources ;  thus  the  subject  of  two  of  his  finest  pieces, 
Volpone  and  the  Alchemist,  turns  entirely  upon  a  series  of  ingenious 
clieats  and  rascalities;  all  the  persons,  without  exception,  bemg  eithei 
ijcoundreia  or  their  dupes.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  peculiarities, 
•he  knowledge  of  character  displayed  by  Jonson  is  so  vast,  the  force 
and  vigor  of  expression  are  so  unbounded,  he  has  poured  forth  into 
his  dia'ltigue  such  a  wonderful  wealth  of  illustration  drawn  from  men 
(IB  well  UK  books,  that  his  comedies  form  a  study  eminently  substantial 
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In  some  of  them,  as  in  Poelasler,  Bartholomtiv  Fair,  and  tlie  Tale  of 
a  Tub,  Jonson  has  attacked  particular  perEona  and  parties,  as  Dektsr  in 
the  first,  the  Puritans  in  the  second,  and  Inigo  Jones  in  the  third ;  bul 
these  pieces  can  have  but  little  interest  for  the  modern  reader.  The 
tone  of  morality  which  prevails  throughout  Jonson's  works  is  high 
and  manly,  and  he  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  lofty  staiJard  he 
invariably  claims  for  the  social  value  of  the  poet,  the  dramatist,  and 
the  satirist.  Though  he  has  too  often  devoted  his  great  powers  to  the 
delineation  of  those  oddities  and  absurdities  whicli  were  then  called 
kamors,  and  which  may  be  defined  as  natural  follies  and  weaknesses 
exaggerated  by  affectation,  he  has  traced  more  than  one  truly  comic 
personage,  the  interest  of  which  must  be  permanent;  thus  his  admirable 
tjpe  of  coward  braggadocio  in  Bobadiil  will  always  deserve  to  occupy 
a  place  in  the  great  gallery  of  human  folly.  The  want  of  tenderness 
and  delicacy  which  I  have  ascribed  to  Jonson  will  be  especially  perceived 
in  the  harsh  and  unamiable  characters  which  he  has  given  to  his  female 
persons.  Without  stamping  him  as  a  woman-hater,  it  may  be  saii; 
tii&t  there  is  hardly  one  female  character  in  ail  his  dramas  which  is 
represented  in  a  graceful  or  attractive  light,  while  a  great  many  of  them 
are  absolutely  repulsive  from  their  coarseness  and  their  vices, 

§  3.  It  is  singular  that  while  Jonson  in  his  plays  should  be  Jistin 
guished  for  that  hardness  and  dryness  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
point  out,  this  same  poet,  in  another  large  and  beautiful  category  of 
his  works,  should  be  remarkable  for  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  his 
invention  and  his  style.  In  the  Masgaes  and  Coari  Entertainmenti 
which  he  composed  for  theamusement  of  thekingand  the  great  nobles, 
as  well  as  in  the  charming  fragment  of  a  pastoral  drama  entitled  The 
Sad  Shepherd,  Jonson  appears  quite  another  man.  Everything  that 
the  richest  and  most  delicate  invention  could  supply,  aided  by  extensive, 
elegant,  and  recondite  reading,  is  lavished  upon  these  courtly  compli- 
ments, the  gracefulness  of  which  almost  makes  us  forget  their  adulation 
and  servility.  This  servility,  it  should  be  remarked,  was  the  fashion 
of  the  times;  and  was  carried  quite  as  far  towards  the  pedantic  and 
imbecile  James  as  it  had  been  towards  his  great  predecessor,  Elizabeth. 
Of  such  masques  and  entertainments,  Jonson  composed  about  thirty-five, 
many  of  wfhich  eshibit  a  richness  and  playfulness  of  invention  which 
have  never  been  surpassed.  These  productions  were,  of  course,  generally 
short,  and  depended  in  a  great  measure  for  their  elFectupon  the  scenes, 
machinery,  costumes,  dances,  and  songs,  with  which  they  were  thickly 
interspersed.  The  magnificence  sometimes  displayed  in  these  spectaolea 
mis  extraordinary,  and  forms  a  striking  contrast  vtith  the  beggarly 
miseea  seine  of  the  regular  theatres  of  those  days.  Among  the  most 
iwautiful  of  these  masques  we  may  mention  I'art's  Anniversary,  the 
Masqtit  of  O&eron,  and  the  Masque  of  ^aeens.  In  the  dialogue  of  these 
slight  pieces,  as  well  as  in  the  lyrics  which  are  frequently  introduced, 
we  see  how  graceful  and  melodious  could  become  the  genius  of  thia 
great  poet,  though  generally  attuned  to  the  severer  notes  of  the  satiric 
muse.     Besides  his  dramatic  works  Jonson  left  a  very  lai^  quantity  of 
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literary  remains  in  prose  and  verse.  The  former  portion  containi 
many  curious  and  valuable  notes  madebyjonson  on  books  and  men, 
among  wliich  are  particularly  interesting  the  references  to  Shakspeare 
and  Biicon ;  and  the  litter  consi-.ts  chiefly  of  epigrams  written  in  the 
tnanmr  of  Martial  and  sometimes  containing  interesting  notices  of 
contemporary  person*,  and  things  All  these  are  pregnant  with  wit 
fancy,  and  solid  learning,  and  confirm  the  idea  vrhlch  we  derive  fron 
fonson'B  dramas  of  the  power,  richness,  and  variety  of  his  genius, 

§  4.  Superior  to  Ben  Jonson  in  variety  and  animation,  though 
i^lmdly  equil  to  him  in  solidity  of  knowledge,  were  the  two  illustrious 
di  5ma!ists  who  worked  together  with  so  intimate  a  union  that  it  is 
impossible,  in  tlie  works  composed  before  their  friendship  was  dissolved 
by  death,  to  separate  their  contributions.  These  were  Beaumont  (1586- 
1615)  and  Fletcher  (1576-1625),  both  men  of  a  higher  social  status, 
by  birth  and  by  education,  than  the  generality  of  the  dramatists  of  this 
splendidepoch ;  for  Beaumont  was  of  noble  family,  and  the  soncf  a  judge, 
while  Fletcher  was  son  to  Bishop  Fletcher,  an  ecclesiastic,  however,  of 
no  very  enviable  reputation,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  John  Fletcher 
was  horn  in  1576 ;  Thomas  Beaumont  ten  years  later,  but  he  died  early, 
in  1615,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  his  friend  survived  him  ten  years,  and 
was  one  of  the  victims  to  the  plague  in  1625.  Concerning  the  details 
of  their  lives  and  characte'rs  wc  possess  but  vague  and  scanty  informa- 
tion; it  is,  however,  evident  from  their  works  that  they  had  both  re- 
ceived a  learned  education.  They  were  accomplished  men,  possessing 
a  degree  of  scholarship  far  inferior,  perhaps,  in  depth  and  accuracy  to 
that  of  Jonson,  but  amply  sufficient  to  furnish  their  writings  with  rich 
allusions  and  abundant  ornaments.  The  dramatic  works  of  these  brilliant 
fellow-laborers,  in  spite  of  the  very  short  existence  of  the  one,  and  the 
not  very  long  life  of  the  other,  are  extraordinary  not  only  for  theii 
excellence  and  variety,  but  also  for  their  number,  their  collected  dramas 
—  which  were  not  printed  in  a  complete  form  til!  1647  —  amounting  to 
fifty-two.  Some  of  these,  it  is  certain,  were  acted  before  Beaumont's 
death ;  and  of  the  remainder  many  are  attributed  to  Fletcher  alone,  and 
tliis  probably  with  justice,  though  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  fat 
Fletcher,  in  those  works  which  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  period  succeed- 
ing that  event,  may  have  profited  by  the  unfinished  sketches  thrown 
off  by  them  both  in  partnership.  The  common  tradition  relates  that 
Beaumont  possessed  more  of  the  elevated,  sublime,  and  tragic  genius, 
wl-.ile  Fletcher  was  rather  distinguished  by  gayety  and  coraic  hiimori 
but  so  intiraataiy  interwoven  is  the  glory  of  these  two  excellent  poets, 
that  neither  in  tlieir  names  nor  in  their  writings  does  biography  or 
criticism  ever  separate  them.  Such  imperfect  notices,  however,  as  have 
come  down  to  our  time  upon  this  subject  I  will  introduce  here,  as  they 
will  assist  the  memory  in  judging  of  such  a  multiplicity  of  pieces,  hy 
dividing  them  into  comparatively  manageable  groups.  Dryden,  who  has 
■poken  with  just  enthusiasm  of  the  works  of  these  great  dramatists,  to 
whom  he  himself  owed  so  much,  has  asserted  that  the  first  fiuccessful 
piece  they  placed  upon  the  stage  was  the  charming  romantic  dram*  of 
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Pliilaster,  though  thej'  had  composed  several  before  tliis  productioj 
raised  their  names  to  a  high  pitch  of  popularity.  Among  the  piece 
performed  anterior  to  1615  maj  be  mentioned,  besides  Philaster,  tin 
Maid'i  Tragedy,  A  King  and  No  King,  the  Laias  of  Candy,  all  of  i 
loftj  or  tragic  character;  wliile  among  the  dramas  belonging  to  thi 
same  early  period  may  be  specified  the  following,  as  exhibiting  the 
comic  genius  of  the  two  illustrious  fellow-laborers :  the  Woman-hater 
the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  (one  of  their  richest  and  most  populai 
extravaganzas),  the  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  the  Captain,  and  the  Cox- 
comb. Of  those  attributed,  with  more  or  less  show  of  probability,  tc 
Fletcher  alone,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  proportion  possess  a  charac- 
ter in  which  the  comic  tone  is  predominant.  I  will  specify  the  follow- 
ing: the  excellent  comedies  of  the  Chances,  the  Spanish  Curate,  Beg 
gars'  Bush,  and  Jiale  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife.  But  a  mere  enumera- 
tion of  the  principal  dramas  of  these  animated  and  prolific  playwrightt 
will  be  found  tiresorfie  and  unsatisfactory.  I  will  therefore,  afier  mak- 
ing a  few  general  remarks  on  the  genius  and  manner  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  note  such  peculiarities  in  their  principal  plays  as  my  limited 
space  will  permit.  The  first  quality  which  strikes  the  reader  in  making 
acquaintance  with  these  poets  is  the  singularly  airy  free,  and  animated 
manner  in  which  they  exhibit  incident,  sentiment  and  action.  They 
d     tly         t    w  th  t  d      p  d  tj         d    h       p    diictions, 

tl      gh  lly    ff    d  g  a         1        f  g     d  t    t    and  pro- 

P     '3  d  r        t       th    t  fg     d  tj      Th       dialogue, 

f     1  d  d  w  th  tl        ht  th      tl    t     f  Sh  ksp  d  less  bur- 

d       d   w  th      1    1      1  k       11  th        tl    t     f  J  ingularly 

d  fl  w    g      Th         tyl      th     gh       t    It  g  th      free  from 
ff   tat  d  if  I!y  1  mp  d        d  w  11  g  lly  b     f    nd  much 

t         d      t     d     t  th     first  gi  th       th  t    rShkpeare  — a 

1  wh  ch  f    m  1  pi      ty       tl       d  They  (,ften 


th  Si    k  p  t  t  b  mb      d  th  t         m     t      I    t,  as  the 

bj    t    f       I        mp  t  th    d    p  d        te  t    ns  of  the 

gre  t  nast  — 

Form  that  ciTole  none  duiat  walk  but  he,    — 

not,  in  short,  such  works  as  Hamlet,  Lear,  Othello,  but  rather  what 
may  bii  called  his  secondary  pieces,  such  as  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
Measute  for  Measure,  or  the  Tempest  —  works  in  which  the  graceful 
fanta  t       and   ro         t        1  t     p    d  m      t        I     th      d  p    tm     I 

B  a  mont  adFlth  wtly  Itthgttf 

i  amat  sts      Ttej  p  h  gh       m      p  th    d  1        t  f 

1  olenlly  fan,    ildtrgtht  Thptrt  f 

bragg    g  <.  w  rd  B  f   th      li       t       d  pi  t    I 
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delineations  which  the  stage  has  given ;  while  in  such  quaint  and  out. 
raeeou^ly  ludicrous  impersonations  iis  tliose  of  Lazarillo,  the  hungr> 
courtier  who  is  in  vain  p  't  of  the  "  umbrana's  head  "  which  is  tbfl 
object  of  his   idolato-,  tl   y  h         t       h  d  tl  y  bn  k  t    wh    a 

humorous  extravagance  ca     b  d     Th        pi  t     I  k     th  1 

Shakspeare,  are  often  carl      \y  t      t  d       d       P    ^  bl 

dent:  but  the  curiosity    f  th  d  1     j    k  pt    1        by   t   ki  g 

situations  and  amusing  t  f  f    t  Th       m  t       1  ml 

to  those  which  l,he  roma  t     d    m  t.  t      f  tl    t    g    g  Uy    mpl  j    I 

-  Italian  and  French  I  d      m  t  m      i  g     d    y  tl 

hictoiy.     It  should  be  k  d   h  w  tl    t  tl   j  h 

«ltcmpted,  like  Shaksp  th     h    t         Id  f       d  d     p       th 

annals  of  their  own  co  t  y  th  1  th  j  1  f  ly  dm  t  n  1 
derived  from  Roman  chronicles  —  as  in  their  tragedy  of  the  False  One, 
in  which  they  seem  to  have  intended  to  try  their  strength  against 
Julius  CcEsar;  and  from  the  legendary  history  of  the  middle  ages, 
as  in  Rolla,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  and  other  pieces.  They  are  sin- 
gularly happy  in  the  delineation  of  noble  and  chivalrous  feeling,  the 
love  and  friendship  of  young  and  gallant  souls;  and  their  numerous 
portraits  of  valiant  veterans  may  be  pronounced  unequalled.  As  exam- 
pies  of  the  former  I  may  cite'  the  personages  of  Philaster.  of  Arbaces, 
jf  Palamon  and  Ardte,  of  Areas  in  the  Loyal  Subject,  and,  above  all, 
of  Caratach  in  the  tragedy  of  Bonduca.  They  possess  the  art  of  ren- 
dering a  character  vicious,  and  even  criminal,  without  making  it  fo.- 
feit  all  claims  to  our  sympathy;  and  thus  exhibit  a  true  sense  of 
numanity.  A  striking  example  of  this  is  the  erring  but  generous  hero 
of  A  King  and  Ko  King.  Their  pathos,  though  frequently  exhibited, 
is  rather  tender  than  deep  =  among  the  most  striking  instances  of  this 
I  may  refer  to  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  one  of  their  most  admired  and  elab- 
orate works.  The  grief  of  Aspasia  and  the  despair  of  Evadne  are 
worked  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  tragic  emotion.  In  the  T-a>o  NoMe  Kins- 
men, the  subject  of  which  is  borrowed  from  the  Knigkts  Tale  of  Chau- 
cer 'the  dignity  of  chivalric  friendship  is  portrayed  with  the  highest 
and  most  heroic  spirit  In  this  play  the  scenes  eshibiting  the  love  and 
madness  of  the  Gaolei-'s  Daughter  show  an  evident  imitation  of  the 
character  of  Ophelia ;  and  there  can  be  no  higher  praise  to  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  than  to  confess  that  they  come  out  of  the  contest  beaten 
indeed,  but  not  disgraced.  Excellent  too  are  they  in  pictures  of  simple 
tfinderness  and  sorrow :  there  are  few  things  in  dramatic  literature  mor 
pathetic  than  the  character  and  death  of  the  little  heroic  Prince  Hengi 
tn  the  tragedy  of  Bonduca.  But  it  is  perhaps  in  their  piece*  of  mised 
sentiment  containing  comic  matter  intermingled  with  romantic  and 
eleiBted  incidents,  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  genius  shines  out  in 
Its  f-ill  effulgence.  It  is  on  such  occasions  that  we  see  them  rise  witli- 
oul  effort  and  sink  witliout  meanness.  Perhaps  no  better  examples  of 
(hi-i  -  the  most  charming  -  phase  of  their  peculiar  talent  can  be  seiect- 
td  than  the  comedies  of  the  Elder  Brother,  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a 
Wife,  Beggars-  Busk,  and  the  Spanish  CuraU.   In  the  third- mcntioncii 
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piece  the  romantic  and  the  farcical  intrigues  art  combined  in  a  moel 
masterlj'  manner,  wliile  in  tlie  first  and  second  the  force  of  innate  w^'h 
and  courage  is  made  to  shine  out  brilliantly  amid  the  most  apparentlj 
adverse  cn-cumstances.  In  the  more  violently  farcical  intrigues  and 
rf.aracters,  such  as  are  to  be  found  ialht  LiiiU  French  Lai>.yer,Vtir 
Waman-kaier,  the  Humorous  Lieutenant,  the  Scornful  Lady,  Wit  ai 
Several  Wea^aai,  and  the  like,  we  willingly  forget  the  eccentricity,  o. 
eren  absurdity,  of  the  idea,  in  consideration  of  the  inexhaustible  seiies 
of  laughable  extravagancies  in  which  it  is  made  to  develop  itself  Such 
extravagancies  are  very  different  from  the  dry,  persevering,  Analytical 
method  in  which  Jonson  works  out  to  its  very  last  dregs  the  exhibition 
of  one  of  those  "  humors  "  which  he  so  delighted  tj  portray  —  a  pr^. 
cess  which  may  almost  be  called  scientific,  like  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion  of  the  chemist,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  a  ca/ui  mortuam.  The 
fools  and  gi-otesques  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  "  lively,  audible 
and  full  of  vent;"  and  the  author*  seem  to  enjoy  the  amusement  of 
heaping  up  absurdity  upon  absurdity,  out  of  the  very  abundance  o/ 
the.r  humorous  conception.  The  language  in  which  the  poet  clothes 
the.r  droll  extravagancies  is  often  highly  figurative,  full  of  imagery, 
and  of  a  rich  and  generous  music;  sometimes  the  simple  change  of  a 
few  words  will  transfoi-m  one  of  these  passages  of  ludicrous  and  yet 
picturesque  exaggeration  into  a  noble  outburst  of  serious  poetry 
Some  of  the  pieces  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  furnish  us  with  a  store 
of  curious  antiquarian  and  literary  materials :  thus  the  excellent  roman- 
tic play  of  Beggars'  Bush  contains,  in  the  humorous  scenes  where  the 
"mumping"  fraternity  is  introduced, ,  valuable  materials  illustrating 
that  smgular  subject  the  slang-  dialect,  or  the  pi-ofessional  jargon  of 
thieves,  beggars,  and  such  like  offscourings  of  society ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  see  how  long  much  of  this  ar^ot  has  been  in  existence,  and  how 
slight  are  the  changes  it  has  undergone.  In  the  same  way  the  fantastic 
extravaganza  of  the  Kmght  of  the  Burning  Pestle  is  an  absolute  store- 
house preserving  a  multitude  of  popular  chJvalric  legends  and  frag- 
ments, sometimes  beautiful  and  always  interesting,  of  ancient  English 
ballad  poetry.  In  a  good  many  passages  of  Fletcher  we  meet  witli 
evident  parodies  or  caricatures  of  scenes  and  speeches  of  other  diama- 
tists,  and  particularly  of  Shakspeare  'n  wl  "  h  I  tter  case  the  interest 
of  such  passages  is  of  course  v  yh  h  but  t  must  be  remembered 
that  such  caricatures  or  parodie  a  ma  k  d  by  a  playful  spirit,  and 
bear  no  trace  of  malignity  or  en  y  Example  ot  this  will  be  f^und  in 
the  piay  I  have  just  menUoned  n  the  d  II  p  tlietic  speech  on  the 
installation  of  Clause  as  King  of  tl  e  Gyp  an  evident  and  good- 

i-atured  jeat  at  Cranmer's  spee  h  n  th  I  t  ene  of  Heary  VIII. 
Many  others  might  be  adduced.  The  pastoral  diama  of  the  Faithful 
S&efherdess  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  exquisite  combinations 
of  delicate  and  tender  sentiment  with  description  of  nature  and  lyrical 
music  that  the  English  or  any  other  literature  can  boast.  Originailj 
imitated  fi-om  the  Italian,  this  mixture  of  the  eclogue  and  the  drama  forms 
a  peculiar  subdivision  of  poetry.     Though  the  characters,  sentiments, 
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Janguage,  and  incidents  have  little  relation  to  real  life,  the  chann  of 
»uch  idyllic  compositions,  from  the  days  of  Theocritus  to  those  of 
Guarini  and  Tasso,  has  always  been  felt;  and  the  refined  ideal  and 
half-jiythclogic  beauty  of  the  "  fabled  life  "  of  Tempe  seems  to  giatify 
that  craving  of  the  imagination  which  maltes  us  all  hunger  after  some- 
tliiog  pvrer,  sweeter,  and  more  innocent  than  the  atmosphere  of  oui 
ordinary  "working-day  world."  The  pictures  of  nature  which  crowd 
thie  esquisite  Arcadian  drama  have  never  been  surpassed  for  their  truth, 
their  delicacy,  and  the  melody  of  their  expressicm;  and  it  is  not  the 
least  giory  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  that  in  this  exquisite  poem  they 
■re  the  victorious  rivals  of  Ben  Jonsoo,  whose  delicious  fragment  of  the 
Sad  Siefierd -was  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  drama  I  am  epealiing 
of;  while  Fletcher  also  furnished  to  Milton  the  first  prototype  of  one 
of  the  most  inimitable  of  his  worts  —  the  pastoral  drama  of  Comas 

§  6.  Of  the  personal  history  of  Philip  Massmgkr  (1584-1640)  httle 
is  known.  This  excellent  poet  was  born  m  iiiS4,  and  died,  apparently 
very  poor,  in  1640.  HvB  birth  wt"  tlsat  of  a  gentleman,  his  education 
good,  and  even  learned;  for  though  his  stay  m  theUniveisity  of  Ox- 
ford, which  he  entered  in  1602,  was  not  longer  than  two  years,  hit 
vrorks  prove,  by  the  uniform  elegance  and  refined  dignity  of  their  dio- 
tioB,  and  by  the  peculiar  fondness  with  which  he  dwells  on  classica. 
allusions,  that  he  was  ihtimatelj  peneti  ated  with  the  finest  essence  of 
the  great  classical  writers  of  antiquity  His  theatrical  life,  extending 
from  1604  to  his  death,  appears  to  haie  been  an  umntenupted  succes- 
sion ol  struggle,  disappointment,  and  distress,  and  we  possess  one 
touching  document  proving  how  deep  and  general  vras  that  distress  in 
the  dramatic  profession  of  the  time  It  is  a  letter  written  to  Henslowe, 
the  manager  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  in  the  joint  names  of  Massmgei, 
.Field,  and  Daborne,  all  poets  of  considerable  popularity,  imploring  the 
loan  of  an  insignificant  sura  to  liberate  them  from  a  debtor's  prison.  Like 
most  of  his  fellow-dramatists,  Massinger  frequently  wrote  in  partner- 
ship with  other  playwrights,  the  names  of  Dekker,  Field,  Rowley, 
Middleton,  and  others  being  often  found  in  conjunction  vrilh  his.  We 
possess  the  titles  of  about  thirty-seven  plays  either  entirely  or  partially 
written  by  Massinger,  of  which  number,  however,  only  eighteen  are 
-now  extant,  the  remainder  having  been  lost  or  destroyed.  These  works 
are  tragedies,  comedies,  and  romantic  dramas  partaking  of  both  char- 
acters. The  finest  of  them  are  the  following;  ih^ Fatal Dozary,  the 
Unnatural  Combat,  the  Jioman  Actor,  and  the  Z)«^e  of  Milan,  in  the 
first  category;  the  Bondman,  the  Maid  of  Honor,  and  the  Picture,  in 
Jie  third  i  ai.d  the  Old  Latv  and  A  Nmii  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  in  the 
second.  The  qualities  which  distinguish  this  noble  writer  are  an 
extraordiWary  dignity  and  elevation  of  moral  sentiment,  a  singular 
power  of  delineating  the  soirows  of  pure  and  lofty  minds  exposed  to 
unmerited  suffering,  cast  down  but  not  humiliated  by  misfortune.  In 
these  lofty  delineations  it  is  impossible  not  to  trace  the  reflection  of 
Massinger's  ow  n  high  but  melancholy  spirit.  Female  purity  and  devo- 
tion he  has  painted  with  great  skill;  and  his  plays  exhibit  itway  Bt^eiie* 
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in  which  he  has  ventured  to  sound  the  mysteries  of  the  deepest  pas' 
iions,  as  in  the  Fatal  Doivry  and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  the  subject  of 
the  latter  haiing  some  resemblance  with  the  terrible  story  of  Mariamne. 
It  was  unfortunately  indispensable,  la  order  to  please  the  mixed  audi' 
euces  of  those  d.ij-?,  that  comic  and  fardcal  scenes  should  be  introduced 
in  every  piece ;  ar.^  ibr  comedy  and  pleasantry  Massinger  had  no  Jot' 
tude.  This  portion  of  his  works  is  in  every  case  contemptible  fur 
stupid  buffoonery,  as  well  as  odious  "or  loathsome  indecency;  a::d  tlit 
coarseness  and  obscenity  of  such  posjages  foims  bo  painfu;  a  contrast 
with  the  general  elegance  and  purity  of  Massinger's  tone  and  language 
Ibat  we  are  driven  to  the  supposition  of  his  having  had  recourse  to 
other  hands  to  supply  this  obnoxious  matter  in  obedience  to  the  popular 
taste.  Massinger's  style  and  versification  are  singularly  sweet  and 
noble.  No  writer  of  that  day  is  so  free  from  archaisms  and  obscurities! 
and  perhaps  there  is  none  in  whom  moreconstantlyappear  all  the  force, 
harmony,  and  dignity  of  which  the  English  language  is  susceptible. 
From  many  passages  we  may  draw  the  conclusion  that  Massinger  was  a 
fervent  Catholic.  The  f7r^'«  J/az-i^'f  IslndeedaCathoIicmysterji  and 
in  many  plays—  as,  for  example,  the  Reuegado  —  ht  has  attributed  to 
Romanist  confessors,  and  even  to  the  then  unpopular  Jesuits,  the  most 
amiable  and  Christian  virtues.  If  we  desire  to  characterize  Massingei 
in  one  sentence,  we  may  say  that  dignity,  tenderness,  and  grace  are 
the  qualities  in  which  he  excels. 

§  6,  If  Massinger,  among  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  be  peculiarly 
the  poet  of  moral  dignity  and  tenderness,  John  Ford  (1586-1639)  must 
bo  called  the  great  painter  of  unhappy  love.  This  passion,  viewed 
under  all  its  aspects,  has  furnished  the  almost  exclusive  subject  matter 
of  his  plays.  He  was  born  in  1586,  and  died  in  1639;  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  professional  writer,  but  to  have  followed  the 
employment  of  the  law.  He  began  his  dramatic  career  by  joining  with 
Dekker  in  the  production  of  the  touching  tragedy  of  tlie  Witei  of  Ed- 
monton, in  which  popular  superstitions  are  skilfully  combined  with  a 
deeply-touching  story  of  love  and  treachery;  and  the  works  attributed 
to  him  are  not  numerous.  Besides  the  above  piece  he  wrote  the  trage- 
dies of  the  Brother  and  Sister,  the  Broken  Heart  (beyond  all  com- 
parison his  most  powerful  work,  a.  graceful  historical  drama  on  the- 
Eubject  of  Perlcin  Warbeck),  and  the  following  romantic  or  tragi-comlc 
pi-rces :  the  Lover's  Melancholy,  Love's  Sacrifice,  the  Fancies,  Chaste 
gnd  Noble,  and  the  Lady's  Trial.  His  "ersonal  character,  if  we  may 
judge  from  slight  allusions  found  in  contemporary  writings,  sei'ms 
lo  iLave  been  sombre  and  retiring;  and  in  his  worki  sweetness  and 
pathos  are  carried  to  a  higher  pitch  than  in  any  other  dramatist.  In 
the  tem'ble  play  of  the  Brother  and  Sister  the  subject  is  love  of  the 
most  unnatural  and  criminal  kind ;  and  yet  Ford  fails  not  to  render  his 
chief  personages,  however  we  may  deplore  and  even  abhor  their  crime, 
objects  of  our  sympathy  and  pity.  In  the  Broken  Heart  we  have  in  the 
noble  Penthea,  in  Orgilus,  Ithocles,  and  Calantha,  four  phases  of  un- 
hiippj  paBsjon ;  and  in  tjic  scenes  between  Pentlie«  iind  her  cruel  b«l 
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repentant  brother,  between  Penthea  and  the  Princesii  (in  which  thi- 
Jying  victim  makes  lier  will  in  such  fantastic  but  deeplj-touching 
terms),  and  last  of  all  in  the  tremendous  accumulation  of  moral  suf 
feringwith  which  the  piece  concludes,  we  cannot  but  recognize  ii.  Foro 
a  master  of  dramatic  effect.  His  lyre  has  but  few  tones,  but  his  music 
makes  up  in  intensity  for  what  it  wants  in  variety;  and  at  present  we 
can  hardly  understand  how  any  audience  could  ever  have  borne  tlw 
hsrrowing  up  of  their  sensibilities  by  such  repeated  strokes  of  pathos. 
Ford,  like  theothergreat  dramatists  ofthat  era  of  giants,  never  shrank 
from  dealing  with  the  darkest,  the  most  mysterious  enigmas  of  our 
moral  nature.  His  verse  and  dialogue  are  even  somewhat  monotonous 
in  their  sweet  and  plaintive  melody,  and  are  marked  by  a  great  richness 
of  classical  allusion.  His  comic  scenes  are  even  more  worthless  and 
offensive  than  those  of  Massinger,  One  proof  of  the  consummate 
mastery  which  Ford  possessed  over  the  whole  gamut  of  love-sentimeill 
is  his  skill  in  making  attractive  the  characters  of  unsuccessful  suitors, 
in  proof  of  which  may  be  dted  Orgilus  and  the  noble  Malfato. 

§  7.  But  perhaps  the  most  powerful  and  original  genius  among  the 
Shakspearian  dramatists  of  the  second  order  is  John  Webster.  His 
terrible  and  funereal  Muse  was  Death;  his  wild  imagination  revelled  in 
images  and  sentiments  which  breathe,  as  it  were,  the  odor  of  the  char- 
nel:  his  plays  are  full  of  pictures  recalling  with  fantastic  variety  all 
associations  of  the  weakness  and  fiitility  of  human  hopes  and  interests, 
and  dark  questionings  of  our  future  destinies.  His  literary  physiog- 
nomy has  something  of  that  dark,  bitter,  and  woful  espressioa  which 
makes  us  thrill  in  the  portraits  of  Dante.  The  number  of  his  known 
works  is  very  small  1  the  most  celebrated  among  them  is  the  tragedy  of 
the  Dachess  ofMalfy  (1623) ;  but  others  are  not  inferior  to  that  strange 
piece  in  intensity  of  feeling  and  savage  grimness  of  plot  and  treat- 
ment. Besides  the  above  we  possess  Guise,  or  the  Massacre  of  France, 
in  which  the  St.  Barthelemy  is,  of  course,  the  main  action,  the  Devil'i 
Lata  Case,  the  Wiite  Devil,  founded  on  the  crimes  and  sufferings  of 
Vittoria  Coromhona,  Afpias  and  Virginia ;  and  we  thus  see  that  in  the 
majority  of  his  subjects  he  worked  by  preference  on  themes  which 
offered  a  congenial  field  for  his  portraiture  of  the  darker  passions  and 
of  the  moral  tortures  of  their  victims.  Irf  selecting  such  reTolting 
Ihemes  as  abounded  in  the  black  annals  of  mediaeval  Italy,  Webster 
followed  thepeculiar  bent  ofhis  great  and  morbid  genius ;  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  subjects  we  find  a  strange  mixture  of  the  horrible  with 
the  pathetic.  In  his  language  there  is  an  extraordinary  union  of  com- 
plexity and  simplicity :  he  loves  to  draw  his  illustrations  not  only  from 
"  skulls,  and  graves,  and  epitaphs,"  but  also  from  the  most  attractive 
and  picturesque  objects  in  nature,  and  his  occasional  intermingling  o: 
the  deepest  and  most  innocent  emotion  and  of  the  most  ^xquisi.f 
touches  of  natural  beauty  produces  the  effect  of  the  daisy  springing 
lip  amid  the  festering  mould  of  a  graveyard.  Lllte  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries, he  knew  the  secret  of  expressing  the  highest  passion 
Jiroiigh  the  most  familiar  images;  and  the  dirges  and  funeral  sonp 
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which  he  has  frequentlj  introduced  into  his  pieces  possese,  as  Charlei 
Lamb  eloquently  expresses  it,  that  intensity  of  feeling  which  seems  tc 
resolve  itself  into  the  very  elements  they  contemplate.  His  dramai 
are  generally  composed  ill  mingled  prose  and  verse;  and  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  had  a  share  in  the  production  of  many  other  piecei 
besides  those  I  have  enumerated  above. 

g  8.  As  the  dramatic  forra  vras  the  predominant  type  of  popu!»r 
literature  at  this  splendid  period,  the  a;.adent  iflnst  expect  to  be  bewil- 
dered by  the  great  though  subordinate  glory  of  a  multitude  of  minai 
lights  of  the  theatrical  heaven,  whose  genius  our  space  will  enable  u 
to  analyze  but  in  a  very  rapid  and  cursory  manner.  The  works  of 
these  playwrights,  each  of  whom  has,  when  closely  examined,  his 
peculiar  traits,  have,  however,  such  a  strong  family  resemblance  both 
in  their  merits  and  defects,  that  this  cursory  appreciation  will  not  lead 
tBe  reader  into  any  considerable  error ;  one  star  of  the  bright  constel- 
lation may  somewhat  differ  from  another  in  glory,  but  the  genera' 
character  and  composition  of  their  rays  are  the  same.  Chapman,  Dek- 
ker,  Middleton,  and  Marston  are  all  remarkable  for  their  fertility  and 
luxuriance.  George  Chapman,  who  has  been  previously^mentioned 
as  the  translator  of  Homer  (p.  85),  is,  however,  more  admirable  for 
hie  lofty,  classical  spirit,  and  for  the  power  with  which  he  communi- 
cated the  rich  coloring  of  romantic  poetry  to  the  forms  borrowed  by 
his  learning  from  Greek  legend  and  history.  Thomas  Dekker,  one 
of  the  most  inexhaustible  of  the  literary  workers  of  his  age,  though  he 
generally  appears  as  a  fellow-laborer  with  other  dramatists,  yet  in  the 
few  pieces  attributed  to  his  unassisted  pen  shows  great  elegance  of 
language  and  deep  tenderness  of  sentiment.  Thomas  Middleton  is 
admired  for  a  certain  wild  and  fantastic  fancy  which  delights  in  por- 
traying scenes  of  witchcraft  and  supernatural  agency.  John  Marston, 
on  the  contrary,  deserves  applause  less  by  a  purely  dramatic  quality  of 
genius  than  by  a  lofty  and  satiric  tone  of  invective  in  which  he  lashes 
the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind,  and  in  particular  the  neglect  of  learn- 
ing. Nor  can  he  who  would  make  acquaintance  with  the  dramatic 
wealth  of  this  marvellous  age  pass  without  attention  the  works  of 
Taylor,  Tourneur,  Rowley,  Broome,  and  Thomas  Heywood.  Tourneut 
has  some  resemblance,  in  the  sombre  and  gloomy  tone  of  his  works, 
to  the  terrible  genius  of  Webster,  while  Broome  is  remarkab'.e  for  the 
immense  number  of  pieces  in  whose  composition  he  had  a  greater  or 
less  share;  an  observation  which  may  also  be  applied  to  Heywood. 
This  latter  poet  must  not  be  confounded  with  h;3  namesake  John,  who 
was  one  of  the  earliest  dramatic  authors,  and  flourished  in  the  reigni 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Mary  (see  p.  112).  Thomas  Heywood  exhibits  a 
graceful  fancy,  and  one  of  his  plays,  A  Woman  Killed  ■vjiih  Kiiidneu, 
is  among  the  most  touching  of  the  period.  Broome  was  originally 
Ben  Jonson's  domestic  servant,  but  afterwards  attained  considerabis 
success  upon  the  stage. 

§  9,  The  dramatic  era  of  Elizabeth  and  J^mes  closes  with  James 
SHifU.EY  (1594-1666),  whose  comedies,  though  in  many  respects  bear- 
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mslte  .me  gener.l  ch.t.cter  „  the  work,  „f  hi.  great  pretlece.sora, 

21  Zr  h°  °";,°"  °'. "  ""  '"'"»'■  «■  '""'  »  'ta  Mnction  of 
y.j  .iid  OtBh.mble  .od.ly,  ,„d  hh  d,.„„  .„  more  l,„d.ble  fo,  e.,e, 
nature,  and  animation  than  for  profound  tracings  of  human  nature,  o. 
r-  u  w  """t™"™  "f  aiararter.  He  p.„ed  through  the  whole  of  th. 
t-  VII  War,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Revolution,  and  is  the  link 
■viuch  connects  the  great  dramatic  school  of  Shakspeare  with  the  verv 
a  l,c  ent  form  of  lie  dram,  which  revived  at  the  Re.tor.llon  In  ,6fc. 
In  ptoportton  a.  the  Puritan  party  grew  in  inHuenee  and  acrimonj,  in 
prec...lj  eju.l  degree  grew  the  ho.tiiitj  to  the  theatre;  and  at  tast, 
when  fanaf  asm  wa.  rampant,  the  theatre  was  formali;  and  iegall, 
.uppressed,  the  plaj-hon.es  were  pulled  down  hj  bigoted  mob,  of  citi- 
„"-  "••''•}''•"•_■  and  the  performance  of  plaj«,  my,  the  simple  wit- 
neenng  of  theatrical  repre.entations,  made  «  penal  offence.  This  tool 
place  September  .,  tlip,,  .nd  the  dramatic  profession  may  be  regarded  a, 
romam.ng  under  the  frown  of  government  during  about  fourtlen  vear, 
* "'       h      tl     (I     t     w  ved.  but  revived,  as  we  shall 

pi  t  ly  d  if  rent  fonn,   and  with  totally 
cause       f  fl       d  .         w  11         1  terary.     Of  the  nature   and 

ooliti    1      d  1"  '  ,  '  '  *  '"^^^  profound  than  the  gnial 

i.h.n  P  k        a    nice  """  "■"••w-"«"i"«."i', 

it  wonderful  and  majestic 
s  characterized  by 
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itbu    t    f 


surl.  "    ^  J     ,  '  1  and  fertility  of  imagination, 

we„ .  dd     T    .r  B   wh       tl      stores  of  classical  anti<,uity 

w.„,ddlythw  p  tthppi  mind  i.nd  this  richness  and 
.plendo,  of  fancy  .re  combined  with  the  greatest  force  and  vigor  of 
famd.ar  ejprossion.  We  have  an  intimate  tmion  of  the  comoSn  and 
he  rehncd,  the  boldest  Sights  of  fancy  and  the  most  scrupnlon.  lideiit, 
to  actual  „ai,t,.  The  groat  object  of  these  dramatists  being  to  pro- 
duce intense  .aprc.sions  upon  a  miscellaneous  audience,  thJy  sacri- 
«ced  everythmg  to  .trenglh  and  nature.  The  ciroum.tance  that  most 
01  tnese  writers  were  actors  tended  to  give  their  productions  the  pecu- 
liar tone  the,  eahlbil ,  to  this  wa  must  attribute  some  of  their  gr™, 
defer  s  as  weU  as  many  of  their  most  Inimitable  beauties  -  their  occa- 
sional  coarseness,  eiaggeration,  and  buifoonery,  as  well  as  that  in.tinc- 
bve  knowledge  of  ,Jia  which  never  abandon,  them.  But  besides 
temg  actors,  they  were,  almost  without  exception,  men  of  educated 
and  cultivated  minds;  and  thus  their  writings  never  fail  to  show  a 
peciiliar  oramn  of  style  and  language,  which  is  perceptible  even  in  the 
least  fragment  of  their  dialogue.    They  wero  also  »,..,  men  of  strou. 

■"h ';°r  't  ;  "  °'  ''"""'■'  '"=■!■»■«  -l-"  a^y  at  .trongly,  and 
what  they  had  seen  i„  their  wild  live,,  the,  boldly  transferred  to  their 
writings;  which  thus  roHect  not  onl,  the  faithful  image,  of  human 
character  and  passion  under  every  conceivable  condition,  not  only  the 
strongest  a,  well  a.  th,  „„,t  delicate  coloring  of  fancy  and  imagina- 
lion,  but  the  profoundest  and  simpie.t  precepts  derived  from  the  prao- 
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licai  experience  of  life.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  tliat  tbcj'  nil 
resemble  Shakspeare  -n  the  general  texture  of  their  language  and  tin: 
prevailing-  principles  of  their  mode  of  dramatic  treatmetil,  and  onlj 
differ  from  him  in  the  degree  to  which  they  possess  separately  those 
high  and  varied  qualities  which  he  alone  of  all  human  beings  carrleil 
lo  an  almost  superhuman  degree  of  intensity. 


NOTES    AND    ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 
THE  SO-CALLED  METAPHTSICAL  POETS.    A.  i>.  i6oo-i7(» 

§  1.  ChicacteriEtioB  of  the  so-oal!etl  metaphysical  poets.     {  2.  Withes,  and 

QCARLES.     {3.  HeUBEST    and    CBA8IIAW.      {  4-  HeHbICK,  Sucklims,   uu! 

LovEucE.    }  6.  EaoiVNE  and  Habinqtok     }  G.  Wa-Ii^er.    §  7.  Daienini 
andDENuiu.    §  8.  Cowley. 


§  I.  The  seventeenth  century  is  one  of  the  most  momentous  in  Eng- 
lish history.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  an  immense  fermen- 
tation, political  and  religious,  through  which  were  worked  out  many  of 
those  institutions  to  which  the  country  owes  its  grandeur  and  its  hap- 
piness. The  Civil  War,  the  Commonwealth,  the  Protectorate,  and  the 
Restoration,  fill  up  the  space  extending  from  1630  to  1660,  while  its 
termination  was  signalized  by  another  revolution,  which,  though  peace- 
ful and  bloodless,  was  destined  to  exert  a  perhaps  even  more  beneficial 
influence  on  the  future  fortunes  of  the  country.  In  its  literary  aspect 
this  agitated  epoch,  though  not  marked  by  that  marvellous  outburst  of 
creative  power  which  dazzles  us  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
successor,  yet  has  left  deep  traces  on  the  turn  of  thought  and  expression 
of  the  English  people;  and  confining  ourselves  to  the  department  of 
poetry,  and  excluding  the  solitary  example  in  Milton  of  a  poet  of  the 
first  class,  who  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  study,  we  may  saj 
that  this  period  introduced  a  class  of  excellent  writers  in  whom  the 
intellect  and  the  fancy  play  a  greater  part  than  sentiment  or  passion. 
Ingenuity  predominates  over  feeling ;  and  while  Milton  owed  much  to 
many  of  these  poets,  whom  I  have  ventured,  in  accordance  with  John- 
son, to  style  the  metaphysical  class,  nevertheless  we  must  allow  that 
they  had  much  to  do  with  generating  the  so-called  correct  and  artificial 
manner  which  distinguishes  the  classical  writers  of  the  age  of  William, 
Anne,  and  the  first  George.  1  propose  to  pass  in  rapid  review,  and 
generally  according  to  chronological  order,  the  most  striking  names  of 
this  department,  extending  from  about  1600  to  1700. 

%  2,  Georoe  Wither  (1588-1667)  and  Francis  Quaries  (1592- 
1644)  are  a  pair  of  poets  whose  writings  have  a  considerable  degi-ee  of 
.esemblance  in  manner  and  subject,  and  whose  lives  were  similar  in 
misfortune.  Wither  took  an  active  part  in  the  Civil  War,  attained 
command  under  the  administration  of  Cromwell,  and  had  to  undergo 
severe  persecution  and  long  imprisonment.  His  most  important  vrork 
is  a  collection  of  poems,  of  a  partially  pastoral  character,  entitled  the 
Shepherd's  Hunting,  in  which  the  reader  will  find  frequent  rural  de- 
scriptions of  exquisite  fandfulness  and  beauty,  together  with  a  sweet 
and  pure  tone  of  moral  reflection.  The  vice  of  Wither,  as  it  vras  gen- 
Ciallyof  the  literature  of  hif  nire.  was  ft  passion  for  ingenious  Xmm 
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and  unexpected  conceits,  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  reaiiy  beauti- 
ful thoughls  tliat  plaj-B  upon  words  do  to  true  wit.  He  is  also  often 
eingularly  deficient  in  taste,  and  frequentlj'  defonns  graceful  images  bj 
the  juxtaposition  of  what  is  merely  quaint,  and  is  sometimes  even 
ignoble.  Many  of  his  detached  lyrics  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  the 
lerse  is  feenerally  flowing  and  melodious ;  but  in  reading  his  best  pas- 
sages we  are  always  nervously  apprehensive  of  coming  at  any  moment 
upon  something  which  will  jar  upon  our  sympathy.  He  wrote,  among 
many  other  works,  a  curious  series  of  Emblems,  in  which  his  puritani- 
cal enthusiasm  revels  in  a  system  of  moral  and  theological  analogies  at 
la»st  as  far-fetched  as  poetical.  Qiiarles,  though  a  Royalist  as  ardent  as 
Wither  was  a  devoted  Republican,  exhibits  many  points  of  intellectual 
resemblance  to  Wither;  to  whom,  however,  he  was  far  inferior  in 
poetical  sentiment  One  of  his  most  popular  works  is  a  collection  of 
Divine  Emblems,  in  which  moral  and  religious  precepts  are  inculcated 
in  short  poems  of  a  most  quaint  character,  and  illustrated  by  engravings 
filled  with  what  m^j  be  called  allegory  run  mad.  For  example,  the 
text,  "Who will  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?"  is  accom- 
panied by  a  cut  representing  a  diminutive  human  figure,  typifying  the 
60ul,  peeping  through  the  ribs  of  a  skeleton  as  from  behind  'Jie  bars  of 
a  dungeon.  This  taste  for  extravagant  yet  prosaic  allegory  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  laborious  ingenuity  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  moralist* 
and  divines ;  and  Otto  Van  Veen,  the  teacher  of  Rubens,  is  answerable 
for  some  of  the  most  extravagant  pictorial  absurdities  of  this  nature. 
Qiiarles,  however,  in  spite  of  his  quaintness,  is  not  destitute  of  the 
feeling  of  a  true  poet;  and  many  of  his  pieces  bi-eathe  an  intense 
spirit  of  religious  fervor.  In  spite  of  their  antagonism  in  politics, 
Quatles  and  Wither  bear  a  strong  resemblance :  the  one  may  be  desig- 
nated as  the  most  roundhead  of  the  Cavaliers,  the  other  as  the  most 
cavalier  of  the  Roundheads. 

§  3.  If  Quarks  and  Wither  represent  ingenuity  carried  to  extrava- 
gance, George  Herbert  (1593-1631)  and  Richard  Crashaw  (circa 
1620-1650)  exhibit  the  highest  exaltation  of  religious  sentiment,  and 
ire  both  worthy  of  admiration,  not  only  as  Christian  poets,  but  as  good 
men  and  pious  priests.  George  Herbert  was  born  in  1593,  and  at  first 
renderedhimself  remarkable  by  the  graces  and  accimplishraents  of  the 
courtly  scholar;  but  afterwards  entering  the  Church,  exhibited,  as 
parish  priest  of  Bemertoa  in  Wiltshi'^,  all  the  virtues  which  can  adorn 
liie  country  parson  —  a  character  he  has  beautifully  described  in  a  prose 
tieatise  under  that  title.  He  died  in  1632,  and  was  known  among  his 
contemporaries  as  "holy  George  Herbert."  He  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  perfect  characters  which  the  Anglican  Church  has  nourislied  in 
her  bosom.  His  poems,  principally  religious,  ai-e  generally  short  lyrics, 
combining  pious  aspiration  with  frequent  and  beautiful  pictures  of 
nature.  He  decorates  the  altar  with  the  sweetest  and  most  fragi-ani 
flowers  of  fancy  and  of  wit.  Herbert's  poems  are  not  devoid  of  that 
strange  and  perverted  ingenuity  with  which  1  have  reproached' Quarles 
and  Wither;  but  the  tender  unction  which  reigns  throughout  his  lyricu 
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serves  as  a  kind  of  intidote  to  the  poiaon  oi  pt,rprtinl  conceiS  In  hii 
most  EULcesEUil  cfloits  he  has  almost  attained  the  perfection  cf  de- 
votional poetry,  a  calm  and  yd:  aident  glow  a  well  governed  fervor, 
which  seem  peculiarly  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was  e 
minister  equally  remoied  from  the  pompous  and  childi'^h  enthusiacm 
of  Catholic  devotion  and  the  gloomy  mjs,ticisra  of  Cah  miotic  pietj 
His  best  collection  ot  sicred  lyrics  is  entitled  the  Temple,  or  Sacred 
Po^ma  and  Frtvaie  Ejaculations 

Ci-ashawfi  short  lile  wbb  glowing  throughout  with  religious  enth\i- 
aianm.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  exactly  Isnown,  but  probably  was 
kbou>  1620;  and  he  died,  a  canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Loretto,  in  1650. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  received  a  learned 
education  at  Oxford ;  but  during  the  Puritan  troubles  he  embraced  the 
Romish  faith,  and  carried  to  the  ancient  Church  a  singuiarly  sensitive 
mind,  very  extensive  erudition,  and  a  gentle  but  intense  devotional 
mysticism.  He  had  been  employed  in  negotiation  by  Charles  I.,  and 
seems  to  have  possessed  among  his  contemporaries  a  high  reputation 
for  ability.  The  mystical  tendency  of  his  mind  was  increased  by  his 
misfortunto  and  by  his  change  of  religion,  and  in  his  later  works  we 
find  the  fervor  of  his  pietism  reaching  a  pitch  little  short  of  extrava- 
gance. He  is  said  to  have  been  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  ecstatic  writings 
of  St.  Theresa ;  and  that  union  of  the  sensuous  fervor  of  human  affec- 
tion with  the  wildest  flights  of  theological  rapture  which  we  see  in  the 
writings  of  the  great  Catholic  mystics,  la  faithfully  reproduced  in 
Crashaw.  That  he  possessed  an  exquisite  fancy,  great  melody  of  verse, 
and  that  power  over  the  reader  which  nothing  can  replace,  and  which 
springs  from  deep  earnestness,  no  one  can  deny.  The  reader  will  never 
regret  the  time  he  may  have  employed  in  malting  some  acquaintance 
wi'.h  Crashaw's  poetry,  among  the  most  favorable  specimens  of  which 
I  may  cite  the  Steps  to  the  Temple,  and  the  beautiful  description  enUtled 
Music's  Duel,  borrowed  from  the  celebrated  Contention  between  a 
Nightingale  and  a  Musician,  composed  by  Famianus  Strada,  of  which 
there  is  a  most  exquisite  imitation  in  Ford's  play  of  the  Lover's  Melan- 

g  4.  Love,  romantic  loyalty,  and  airy  elegance  find  their  best  repre- 
sentatives in  three  charming  poets  wliose  works  may  be  examined 
under  one  genera!  head.  These  are  Robert  Herhick  (1591-1674), 
Sir  John  Suqkxing  (1609-1641),  and  Sir  Richard  Lovelace  (i6i8~ 
1658).  The  first  of  these  writers,  after  beginning  his  career  among  the 
brilliant  but  somewhat  debauched  literary  society  of  the  town  and  the 
Iheatre,  took  orders,  and,  like  Herbert,  passed  the  latter  portion  of  his 
life  in  the  obscurity  of  a  country  pariah.  Unlike  Herbert,  however,  he 
ccalinued  to  exhibit  In  his  writings,  after  this  change  of  life,  the  same 
gracpfulbut  voluptuous  spirit  which  distinguished  his  early  writings; 
ami  unlike  the  holy  pastor  of  Bemerton,  he  seems  never  to  have  ceased 
repining  at  the  fate  which  obliged  him  to  exchange  the  gay  conversa- 
tion of  poets  and  wits  for  the  unsympathizing  companionship  of  the 
rural  "  salvages  "  among  whom  he  was  condemned  to  live.  His  poems 
15 
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are  all  lyric,  generally  songs ;  and  love  and  wine  liarm  their  invariable 
topics.  In  Herrick  we  find  the  most  unaccountable  mixture  of  sensual 
coarseness  with  exquisite  refinement.  Like  the  Faun  oi  the  anciecit 
sculpture,  his  Muse  unites  the  bestial  and  the  divine.  In  fancy,  in 
geniua,  in  power  over  the  melody  of  verse,  he  is  never  deficient;  and  "t 
is  easy  to  see  that  in  his  union  of  tenderness  with  richness  of  imsgina- 
tion  he  had  been  inspired  by  the  iovely  pastoral  and  lyric  movemenU 
of  Fletcher  and  of  Heywood.  Suckling  and  Lovelace  are  the  types  of 
the  Ca/alier  poet:  both  underwent  persecution,  and  were  reduced  to 
|i[i'ert3-.  Lovelace  was  long  and  often  imprisoned  for  his  adherence  to 
iJie  loyal  docti-ines  of  his  party,  and  is  said  to  have  died  in  abject  dis- 
tress. Both  were  men  of  elegant  if  not  profound  scholarship,  and  both 
exemplify  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  their  king,  and  gallantry  to  the  ladies. 
Many  of  Suckling's  love  songs  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  most 
beautiful  examples  of  that  mixture  of  gay  badinage  and  tender  if  not 
very  deep-felt  devotion  which  characterizes  French  courtly  and  erotic 
poetry  in  the  seventeenth  century;  and  his  thoughts  are  expressed  with 
thst  cameo-like  neatness  and  refinement  of  expression  which  ie  the 
great  merit  of  the  minor  French  literature  from  Marot  to  Beranger. 
But  his  most  exquisite  production  is  his  Ballad  ujiim  a  Wedding,  in 
which,  assuming  the  character  of  a  rustic,  he  describes  the  marriage  of 
a  fashionable  couple,  Lord  Broghill  and  Lady  Margaret  Howard.  In 
thig  inimitable  gem,  if  we  exclude  one  or  two  allusions  of  a  somewhat 
too  warm  complexion,  the  reader  will  find  the  perfection  of  grace  and 
elegance,  rendered  only  the  more  piquant  by  the  well-assumed  naivete 
of  the  style.  Lovelace  is  more  serious  and  earnest  tlian  Suckling:  his 
lyrics  breathe  rather  devoted  loyalty  than  the  half-passionate,  half- 
jesting  love-fancy  of  his  rival.  Some  of  his  mostcharming  lyrics  were 
written  in  prison;  and  the  beautiful  lines  to  AI  the  a,  composed  when 
the  author  was  closely  confined  in  the  Gate-house  at  Westminster, 
remind  us  of  tlie  caged  bird  which  learns  its  sweetest  and  most  plain- 
tive notes  when  deprived  of  its  woodland  liberty. 

The  gay  and  airy  spirit  which  we  see  running  through  the  minoi 
poetry  of  (his  epoch  maybe  tiaced  back  to  a  period  considerably  earlier 
—  to  the  contemporaries  of  Ben  Jonson  and  tlis  great  dramatists.  The 
pleasant  and  facetious  Bishop  Corbet  (p.  86),  Carew,  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  tlie  court  of  Charles  I.  (p.  86),  and  even  Drijhmono 
(p.  87),  though  the  genius  of  the  latter  is  of  a  more  serious  turn,  all 
e\hibit  a  tendency  to  intellectual  ingenuity  which  was  afterwards  grad- 
ually divested  of  that  somewhat  pedantic  character  wh'ch  Drumniiciul, 
for  example,  had  imbibed  from  his  models,  the  masters  of  the  Italian 
sonnet.  It  is  curious  to  observe  tiiat  the  Scots  should  in  this  time  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  their  writings  by  a  learned  and  artificially 
classical  spirit  strangely  at  variance  with  the  unadorned  gra<:es  cf  the 
"  native  woodnotes  wild  "  tliat  thrill  so  sweetly  through  their  nacional 
and  popular  songs.  Tiiis  learned  character  was  perhaps  derived  from, 
as  it  is  chiefiy  exemplified  in,  Buchanan,  one  of  the  purest  and  most 
truly  classical  writers  in  Latin  verse  among  those  who  have  appeared 
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since  the  deBiniction  of  Roman  literature  (p.  107).  Tlie  Scots  have 
generally  been  a  learned  peojile,  and  much  of  their  national  annala 
was  written  in  Latin,  sometimea  in  Latin  of  great  elegance.  This  inaj 
perhaps  be  in  some  degree  attributed  to  tlie  fact  that  their  vernaculai 
dialect,  when  they  employed  it,  was,  though  certainly  far  too  cultivated 
ta  be  stigmatized  as  e.patocs  of  English,  yet  at  nli  events  no  better  than 
B  provincial  mode  of  speech  ;  and  the  naivete  which  is  charming  in  (i 
song  or  poem  runs  great  risk  of  exciting  contempt  when  coloring  hit 
liir;cal  or  philosophical  matter. 

§  B.  WiLi-iAM  Browne  (1590-1645)  was  the  author,  besides  a  Jarge 
number  of  graceful  lyrics  and  shorter  poems,  of  a  work  entitled  Sri- 
fauvia's  Pastorals,  undoubtedly  suggested,  as  far  as  their  style  and 
treatment  are  concerned,  bythe  example  of  Spenser  and  Giles  Fletcher. 
They  contain  much  agreeable  description  of  rural  life,  but  they  are 
chargeable  with  that  ineradicable  defect  which  accompanies  all  idyllic 
poetry,  however  beautiful  may  be  its  details,  namely,  the  want  of  prob- 
ability in  tlie  scenes  and  characters,  when  tlie  reader  tests  them  by  a 
reference  to  his  own  experience  of  what  rustic  life  really  is.  I!is  verse 
is  almost  unifoimly  well  knit,  easy,  and  harmonious ;  and  the  attentive 
reader  could  select  many  passages  from  this  poet,  now  little  read,  ex- 
hibiting great  felicity  of  thought  and  expression. 

William  Habington  (1605-1654)  is  a  poet  of  about  the  same  calibre 
as  Browne,  though  hia  writings  are  principally  devoted  to  love.  He 
celebrates,  with  much  ingenuity  and  occasional  grace,  the  charms  and 
virtues  of  a  lady  whom  he  calls  Castara,  and  who  —  a  fate  rare  in  the 
annals  of  the  love  of  poets  —  was  not  only  his  idea!  mistress,  but  hip 
wife.  Habingtoft,  iike  Crash  aw,  was  a  Catholic;  and  his  poems  ara 
free  from  that  immorality  which  BO  often  stains  the  graceful  fancies  of 
the  poets  of  this  age.  Though  generally  devoted  to  love,  Habington's 
collected  works  exhibit  some  of  a  moral  and  religious  tendency. 

g  8.  The  most  prominent  and  popular  figures  of  the  period  we  are 
now  considering,  and  the  writers  who  exerted  the  strongest  influence 
on  their  own  time,  I  have  reserved  till  the  end  of  this  .hapter:  they  are 
Waller  and  Cowley,  to  which  may  be  added  the  secondary  but  still 
important  names  of  Denham  and  Davenant. 

Edmund  Waller  (1605-16S7)  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  leading 
characters  in  the  literary  and  political  history  of  England  during  the 
momentous  period  embraced  by  his  long  life.  He  was  of  ancient  and 
/iignified  family,  of  great  wealth,  and  a  man  of  varied  accomplishment! 
jnd  fascinating  manners;  but  his  characterwas  timid  and  selfish,  and 
lie  politica.  principles  fluctuated  with  every  change  that  menaced 
iither  his  safety  or  his  interest.  He  sat  for  many  years  in  Parliament, 
and  was  the  "darling  of  the  House  of  Commons"  for  the  readiness  of 
!iis  repartees  and  tiie  originality  and  pleasantness  of  his  speeches.  II 
was  unfortunate  for  a  man  endowed  with  the  light  talents  formed  to 
adorn  a  court  to  be  obliged  to  take  part  in  public  affairs  at  so  serious  a 
crisis  as  that  of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Restora- 
tion! but  Waller  seems  for  a  while  to  have  floated  scathless  through 
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the  storms  of  that  terrible  time,  tiusting,  like  the  nautilus,  to  the  vei^ 
fragility  which  bears  it  safely  among  rocks  and  quicksands  where  an 
argosy  would  be  wrecked.  He  exhibited  repeated  indications  of  tergi- 
versation in  those  difBcult  times,  professing  adherence  to  Puritan  and 
Republican  doctrines  while  really  sympathizing  with  the  Court  party; 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  was  accused  of  eomethitig  very  like 
distinct  military  treachery.  Even  his  consummate  adroitness  did  not 
aiiraj^  tucceed  in  securing  impunity;  and  in  1643  he  was  convicted  by 
tl*  House  of  a  plot  to  betray  London  to  the  King,  and  narrowly 
escaped  a  capital  punishment,  being  imprisoned,  fined  10,000/.,  and 
obtiged  to  exile  himself  for  some  time,  which  he  passed  in  France. 
His  condHct  at  tliis  juncture  is  said  to  have  been  mean  and  abject- 
Though  distantly  related  by  birth  to  the  great  and  good  Hampden,  and 
to  Oliver  Cromwell  himself,  whom  he  has  celebmted  in  one  of  hit 
finest  poems.  Waller  was  ready  to  hail  with  enthusiasm  every  new 
change  in  the  political  world;  and  he  panegyrized  Cromwell  and 
Charles  11.  with  equal  fervor,  though  not  with  equal  effect.  He  lived  to 
see  the  accession  of  James  II.,  whose  policy  he  prophesied  would  lead 
to  the  fatal  results  that  afterwards  occurred.  During  the  wtole  of  bis 
life  Waller  was  the  idol  of  society,  but  neither  much  trusted  nor  much 
respected  —  a  pliant,  versatile,  adroit  partisan,  joining  and  deserting  all 
causes  in  succession,  and  steering  his  bark  with  address  through  the 
dangers  of  the  time.  In  his  own  day,  and  in  the  succeeding  generation, 
his  poetry  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation.  He  was  said  to  have  carried 
to  perfection  the  art  of  expressing  graceful  and  sensible  Ideas  in  the 
clearest  and  most  harmonious  language;  but  his  example,  which  acted 
so  powerfully  on  Dryden  and  Pope,  has  ceased  to  exert  the  same  in- 
fluence, which  it  owed  rather  to  the  good  sense  and  good  taste  by  which 
Walier  avoids  faults  than  to  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  which  can  alone 
attain  beauties.  Regular,  reasonable,  well-balanced,  well-proportioned, 
the  lines  of  Waller  always  gratify  the  judgment,  but  never  touch  the 
heart  or  fire  the  imagination.  Here  and  there  in  his  works  may  be 
found  strokes  of  happy  ingenuity  which  we  know  not  whether  to  attrib- 
ute more  to  accident  or  to  genius;  as  in  the  passage  where  he  laments 
the  cruelty  of  his  mistress  Sacharissa  (Lady  Dorothy  Sidney),  and 
boasts  that  his  disappointment  as  a  lover  had  given  him  immortality 
as  a  poet,  he  makes  the  following  delicious  allusion  to  the  fable  of 
Apollo  and  Daphne :  — 

' '  I  caught  at  love,  but  filled  mjr  arms  with  bays." 

Most  of  his  poems  are  love  verses,  but  his  panegyric  on  Cromwell  con- 
tains many  passages  of  great  dignity  and  force.  He  was  less  felicitous 
in  his  Icnger  work,  the  Baltle  of  the  Summer  Islands,  in  which,  in  a 
half-Berioua,  half-comic  sirain,  he  described  an  attack  upon  a  stranded 
whale  in  the  Bahamas. 

§  7.  Sir  William  Davenant  (1605-1668),  born  in  the  same  yea/ 
with  Waller,  was  one  of  the  most  ajtive  llterarj  and  political  person- 
ages of  his  day.     He  is  principally  interesting  to  us  at  the  present  Axj 
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aB  being  connected  with  the  revival  of  tlie  theatre  after  the  eclipse  il 
had  suffered  during  the  severe  Puritan  rule;  and  nothing  can  more 
clearly  indicate  the  immense  change  which  litei'a'ry  taste  had  under- 
gone, than  the  fact  that  Davenant,  who  waa  a  most  ardent  worshipjiei 
of  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  and  Shakspeare's  mighty  contemporaiies, 
Bdoiild,  in  attempting  to  revive  tlieir  works,  have  found  it  necessai/  to 
alter  their  spirit  so  completely,  that  a  reader  who  admires  the  originals 
must  regard  the  adaptations  with  a  feeling  little  less  than  disgusr.  Yt> 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Davenant'a  veneration  was  sincere.  He  wi. 
long  connected  with  the  Court  Theatre,  and  both  in  the  dramas  which  lie 
composed  himself,  and  in  those  whicb  he  adapted  and  placed  upon  the 
stage,  we  see  how  far  the  taste  for  splendor  of  scenery,  dances,  nuisic, 
and  decoration  had  usurped  the  passion  of  the  earlier  public  for  truth 
and  intensity  in  the  picturing  of  life  and  nature.  Declamation  and 
pompous  tirades  had  now  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  style  of  dia- 
logue, so  varied,  so  natural,  touching  every  key  of  human  feeling,  from 
the  wildest  gayety  to  the  deepest  pathos.  The  mechanical  accessories 
of  the  stage  had  been  immensely  improved;  actresses,  young  beauti 
ful,  and  skilful,  usurped  the  place  of  the  boys  of  the  Elizabethan  scene 
and  in  every  respect  the  stage  had  undergone  a  complete  reiolut  on 
We  see  the  influence  of  that  French  or  classical  taste  wl  ich  was 
brought  into  England  by  the  exiled  court  of  Charles  II  and  which 
afterwards  completely  metamorphosed  the  character  of  our  dramatic 
literature,  which,  in  the  time  of  Dryden  and  Congreve  was  dest  ned 
to  produce  much  that  was  imposing  and  vigorous  in  tragedy  and  much 
that  was  inimitable  in  comedy,  but  which  was,  in  all  t  essent  -ils 
something  totally  different  from  the  great  productions  of  tlie  preced  ng 
era.  Davenant  was  a  most  prolific  author,  not  only  in  the  diamati 
department,  in  which  his  most  popular  productions  were  Albomne  the 
Siege  of  Rhodes,  the  Lain  against  Lovers,  the  Crael  Broikir  and 
many  others,  but  also  as  a  narrative  poet.  He  was  alao  one  of  the 
most  active,  virulent,  and  unscrupulous  party-writers  of  that  period 
There  is  a  ridiculous  story  of  Davenant  being  in  the  habit  of  gmnj, 
out  that  he  was  a  natural  son  of  Wiiliam  Shakspeare  by  a  handsome 
Oxford  landlady,  but  neither  the  supposition  itself  nor  the  fact  of  Dav 
enanfs  exhibiting  such  a  strange,  perverted  kind  of  vanity,  is  at  all 
deserving  of  credit.  One  of  Davenant's  prindpat  non-dramatic  worki 
is  the  poem  of  Goadiberl,  narrating  a  long  series  of  lofiy  and  chivaliif 
adventures  in  a  dignified  but  somewhat  monotonous  manner.  It  i» 
written  in  a  peculiar  four-lined  stanza  with  alternate  rhymes,  afterward* 
employed  by  Dryden  in  his  Annus  Mirabilis.  It  is,  however,  a  form 
of  versification  singularly  unfitted  for  continuous  narraUon,  and  its 
employment  may  be  one  cause  of  the  neglect  into  which  the  ona- 
admired  work  of  Davenant  has  fallen  — a  neglect  so  complete  that  per- 
haps there  are  not  ten  men  in  England  now  living  who  have  read  il 
llirough. 

Sir  John  Denham  Ci6is--i658)  was  the  son  of  the  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  and  a  supporter  of  Charles  I.    Though  S 
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poet  of  the  secondary'  orde.',  when  regaided  in  coniiectLin  with  Cow- 
ley, one  work  of  his,  Cooper'sHill,  will  alwajs  occupjan  important  place 
tn  any  account  of  the  English  Literature  of  the  seventeenth  century 
This  place  it  owes  not  onij-  to  its  specific  merits,  but  also  in  no  mean 
degree  to  the  circumstance  that  this  poem  was  the  first  work  in  a  pecu- 
liar department  which  English  writers  afterwards  cultivated  with  gre'al 
success,  and  which  is,  I  believe,  almost  exclusively  confined  to  our  lit- 
Mature.  Tl-.is  department  is  what  may  be  called  local  or  topographir 
l'*try,  and  in  it  the  writer  chooses  some  individual  scene  as  the  object 


md  which  he  is  to  accumulate  his  d 


r  contemplative  pat 


Denham  selected  for  this  purpose  a  beautiful  spot  near  Rich- 
...■J....  cri  the  Thames,  and  in  the  description  of  the  scene  itself,  as  well 
as  in  the  leflectious  it  suggests,  he  has  risen  to  a  noble  elevation.  Four' 
lines,  indeed,  in  which  he  expresses  the  hope  that  his  own  verse  may 
possess  the  qualities  which  he  attributes  to  the  Thames,  will  be  quoted 
ai.'ain  and  again  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  felicitous  passages  of 
verse  in  any  language. 

§  8.  One  of  tlie  most  accomplished  and  inlluontial  writers  of  the 
period  was  Abraham  Cowley  (1618-1667).  Ho  exhibits  one  of  the 
most  perfect  types  of  the  idea!  man  of  letters.  He  was  a  remarkable 
instance  of  intellectual  precocity,  for  he  is  said  to  have  published  his 
first  poems,  filled  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Fairy  ^ueen  of  Spenser 
when  only  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  received  a  very  complete  and 
teamed  education,  partly  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards,  when  obliged  by 
religious  and  political  troubles  to  leave  that  academy,  in  the  sister  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge ;  and  he  early  acquired  and  long  retained  among 
his  contemporaries  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  scholars  and 
most  distinguished  poets  of  his  age.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life  he  had  been  confidentially  employed,  both  in  England  and  in 
France,  in  the  seivice  of  Charles  I.  and  !iis  queen,  and  on  attaining 
middle  age  he  detennined  to  put  in  execution  the  philosophical  project 
lie  had  long  fondly  cherished,  of  living  in  rural  and  lettered  retirement- 
Me  was  disappointed  in  obtaining  such  a  provision  as  he  thought  his 
services  had  deserved ;  but  receiving  a  grant  of  some  crown  leases  pio- 
ducing  a  moderate  income,  he  quitted  London  and  went  to  reside  ntar 
Chcrtsey.  But  bis  dreams  of  ease  and  tranquillity  were  not  fulfilled- 
lie  was  involved  in  continual  squabbles  with  the  tenants,  from  whom 
he  could  extort  no  rents ;  and  he  speaks  with  constant  querulousness 
>r  the  hostility  and  vexations  to  which  he  was  subjected.  He  died  »f 
I  fever  caused  by  imprudence  and  excess,  but  not  before  he  had  learned 
he  melancholy  trutli  that  annoyances  and  vexations  pursue  us  ever 
into  the  recesses  of  niral  obscurity. 

Cjwley  is  highly  regarded  among  tlie  writers  of  his  time  both  as  a 
poet  and  an  essayist.  Immense  nnd  multifarious  learning,  well  digested 
by  reflection  and  polished  Into  brilliancy  by  taste  and  sensibility,  ren- 
iters  his  prose  works,  in  which  he  frequently  intermingles  passages  of 
verse,  reading  little  less  delightful  than  the  fascinating  pages  of  Mon- 
taigne.    Cowley,  like  Montaigne,  possesses  the  chaim  arising  from  Ih? 
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intimate  u.iion  between  reading  and  reflection,  between  curious  era^•- 
Uon  and  original  speculation,  tlie  quaintness  of  tlie  scliolar  and  tiw 
practical  knowledge  of  tte  man  of  the  world.  There  are  few  writers 
HO  substantial  as  Cowlej;  few  whose  productions  possess  that  peculiar 
attraction  which  grows  upon  the  reader  as  he  becomes  older  and  more 
contemplative.  As  a  poet,  the  reputation  of  Cowley,  immense  in  bis 
•rum  day,  has  much  diminished,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  that  abuse 
of  intellectual  ingenuity,  that  passion  for  learned,  far-fetched,  and 
fecondite  illustrations  which  was  to  a  certain  extent  the  vice  of  his  age. 
He  I  as  very  little  passion  or  depth  of  sentiment ;  and  in  his  love-versee 
—  a  kind  of  composition  then  thought  obligatory  on  all  who  were 
■mbitious  of  the  name  of  poet  —  he  substitutes  the  play  of  the  intel- 
lect for  the  unaffected  outpouring  of  the  feelings.  He  was  deeply  versed 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  his  imitations,  paraphrases, 
and  translations  show  perfect  knowledge  of  his  originals  and  great 
mastery  over  the  resources  of  the  English  language.  Me  translated  the 
Odes  of  Anacreon,  and  attempted  to  revive  the  boldness,  the  pictu- 
resqueness,  and  the  fire  of  the  Pindaric  poetry;  but  his  odes  have  only 
an  external  resemblance  with  those  of  the  "  Theban  Eagle."  They 
have  the  irregularity  of  form  — only  an  apparent  irregularity  in  the 
case  of  the  Greek  originals,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  writ- 
ten to  be  accompanied  by  that  Greek  music  of  whose  structure  nothing 
is  now  known;  but  they  have  not  that  intense  and  concentrated  fire 
which  burns  with  an  inextinguishable  ardor,  like  the  product  of  some 
chemical  combustion,  in  the  great  Bceotian  lyrist.  Cowley  seems  al- 
ways on  the  watch  to  seize  some  ingenious  and  unexpected  parallelism 
of  ideas  or  images;  and  when  the  illustration  is  so  found,  the  shock 
of  surprise  which  the  reader  feels  is  rather  akin  to  a  flash  of  wit  than 
lo  an  electric  stroke  of  genius.  Cowley  lived  at  the  moment  when  the 
revolution  inaugurated  by  Bacon  was  beginning  to  produce  its  first 
fruits.  The  Royal  Society,  then  recently  founded,  was  astonishing  the 
world,  and  astonishing  its  own  members,  by  the  immense  horizon 
opening  before  the  bold  pioneers  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy.  In  this 
mighty  movement  Cowley  deeply  sympathised;  and  perhaps  the  finest 
of  his  lyric  competitions  are  those  in  which,  with  a  grave  and.  well- 
adorned  eloquence,  he  proclaims  the  genius  and  predicts  the  triumpha 
of  Bacon  and  his  disciples  in  physical  science. 

One  long  epic  poem  of  great  pretension  Cowley  meditated  but  left 
unfinished.  This  is  the  Davideis,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  suffer- 
ings and  glories  of  the  King  of  Israel.  But  this  work  is  now  complete- 
ly neglected.  Biblical  personages  and  events  have  rarely,  with  the 
solitary  and  subiime  exception  of  Milton,  been  transported  with  success 
out  of  the  majestic  language  of  the  Scripture;  and  it  may  be  main- 
tained, without  much  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  rhymed  heroic 
couplet  —  the  measure  employed  by  Cowley  —  is  not  a  form  of  versifi- 
cation capable  of  supporting  the  attention  of'he  reader  through  a  lofty 
«pic  narrative.    The  genius  of  Cowley  wii«  far  more  ljT;ic  thijn  epJcj 
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uid  in  his  sliorter  ounpositions  he  exerted  that  influence  upon  the  stjic 
of  English  poetry  which  tended  very  much,  during  nearly  two  centu- 
ries, to  modify  it  very  perceptibly,  and  which  is  espedally  traceable  in 
the  writings  of  Drjden,  Pope,  and  generally  in  the  next  succeeding 
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CHAPTEk  X. 


{1.  Theological  Writers.  John  Haleb  and  William  CniLLiNQWORTH.  §2. 
Sir  TiioiiAS  Bbownh.  ^  3.  Thomas  Fulleh.  {  4.  Jebehy  Tayxoe.  Hi» 
Life,  i  5.  Hia  Liberty  of  Prophesying  and  other  works.  §  6.  His  style  com- 
pared ivith.  Spenser.  J  7.  RrOHABD  Baxtbb.  The  Qualiers  ;  Fox,  Paufr,  and 
Babclay. 

§  1.  The  Civil  War,  which  led  to  the  temporary  overthrow  of  the 
ancient  monarchy  of  England,  was  in  many  respects  a  religious  as  weK 
as  a  political  contest.  It  was  a  stiiiggle  for  liberty  of  faiOi  at  least  as 
much  as  for  liberty  of  civil  government.  The  prose  literature  of  tliU 
time,  therefore,  as  well  as  of  a  period  extending  considerably  beyond 
it,  exhibits  a  strong  religious  or  theological  character.  The  blood  oL 
martyrs,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  seed  of  the  Church;  and  the  alternate 
triumphs  and  persecutions,  through  which  passed  both  the  Anglican 
Church  and  the  multiplicity  of  rival  sects  which  now  arose,  naturally 
developed  to  tiie  highest  degree  both  the  intellectual  powers  and  the 
Christian  energies  of  their  adherents.  The  most  glorious  outburst  of 
theological  eloquence  which  the  Church  of  England  has  exhibited,  in 
the  writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Barrow,  and  the  other  great  Anglican 
Fathers,  was  responded  to,  by  the  appearance,  in  the  ranks  of  the  sec- 
taries, of  many  remarkable  men,  some  hardly  inferior  in  learning  and 
genius  to  the  leaders  whose  doctrines  they  opposed,  while  others,  with 
a  ruder  yet  more  burning  enthusiasm,  were  the  founders  of  dissenting 
communions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Qiiakers. 

John  Hales  (1584-1656),  surnamed  "  the  ever-memorable  John 
Hales,"  was  a  man  who  enjoyed  among  his  contemporaries  an  im- 
mense reputation  for  the  vastness  of  his  learning  and  the  acutcness  of 
his  wit.  He  was  born  in  1584,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  Ofe  had 
acquired,  by  travel  and  diplomatic  service  in  foreign  countries,  a  vast 
amount  not  only  of  literary  knowledge,  but  practical  acquaintance  wilJ. 
men  and  affairs ;  he  afterwards  retired  to  the  learned  obscurity  of  t 
fclowship  of  Eton  College,  where  he  passed  the  sad  and  dangerous 
years  filled  with  civil  contention.  During  part  of  this  time  his  writingi 
End  opinions  rendered  him  so  obnoxious  to  the  dominant  party  thai 
a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  and  he  was  obliged  to  hide,  being  at  thf 
same  time  reduced  to  the  estremest  privations.  He  for  some  time  sub- 
sisted by  the  sale  of  his  books.  He  died  in  1656,  and  left  behind  hiin 
the  reputation  of  one  of  the  most  solid  and  yet  acutest  intellects  thai 
his  country  had  produced.  The  greater  part  of  his  writings  are  con- 
Iroversial,  treating  on  tl\e  politico -religious  questions  that  then  agilati^'l 
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men's  minds.  He  had  been  present  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  hai 
given  an  intei  esting  account  of  the  questions  debated  in  that  assembly. 
While  attending  its  sittings  as  an  agent  for  the  English  Church  he  was 
converted  from  the  Calvinistic  opinions  he  had  hitherto  held  to  those 
of  the  Episcopalian  divines.  Both  in  his  controversial  writings  and 
in  his  sermons  he  exhibits  a  fine  example  of  that  rich  yet  chastened 
eloquence  which  chai-acterizes  the  great  English  divines  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  which  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  gorgeous 
magnificence  by  Taylor  and  of  majestic  grandeur  by  Barrow. 

William  Chillinoworth  (1602-1644),  also  an  eminent  defendei 
of  Protestantism  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  converted  to  tlit 
Roman  Catholic  faith  while  studying  at  Oxford,  and  went  to  the  Jesuits 
College  at  Douay.  But  he  subsequently  returned  to  Oxford,  renounced 
his  new  faith,  and  published  in  1637  his  celebrated  work  against  Cathol- 
ii^iam,  entitled  The  Religioa  of  the  Protmtants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salva- 
tion, in  reply  to  a  treatise  by  a  Jesuit,  named  Knott,  who  had  mam- 
tained  that  unrepenting  Protestants  could  not  be  saved.  "  In  the  long 
parenthetical  periods,"  observes  Mr.  Hallam,  "  as  in  those  of  other  old 
English  writers,  in  his  copiousness,  which  is  never  empty  or  tautologi- 
cal, there  is  an  inartificial  eloquence  springing  from  strength  of  intel- 
lect and  sincerity  of  feeling  that  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  reader.  But 
his  chief  excellence  is  the  close  reasoning  which  avoids  every  danger- 
ous admission,  and  yields  to  no  ambiguousness  of  language.  He  per- 
teiyed  and  maintained  with  great  courage,  considering  the  times  in 
nhich  he  wrote  and  the  temper  of  those  whom  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
seep  as  friends,  his  favorite  tenet,  that  all  things  necessary  to  be 
believed  are  clearly  laid  down  in  Scripture.  ...  In  later  times  his  book 
obtained  a  high  reputation;  he  was  called  the  immortal  Chillingworth; 
he  was  the  favorite  of  all  the  moderate  and  the  latitudinarian  writers, 
of  Tillotson,  Locke,  and  Warburton." 

§  a.  The  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Brownb  (1605-1682),  though  not 
exclusively  theological,  belong,  chronologically  as  well  as  by  their  style 
and  manner,  to  this  department.  Both  as  a  man  and  a  writer  this  is 
one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  eccentric  of  our  great  prose-authors ;  and 
the  task  of  giving  a  clear  appreciation  of  him  is  unusually  olfficult. 
He  was  an  exceedingly  learned  man,  and  passed  the  greater  paj-t  of  his 
life  in  practising  physic  in  the  ancient  city  of  Norwich.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  great  provincial  towns  at  that  time  had  not  been 
degraded  to  that  insignificance  to  which  the  modern  facility  of  inter-, 
course  has  reduced  them  in  relation  to  the  Metropolis :  they  were  Ihen 
ii  <  (nany  little  capitals,  possessing  their  society,  their  commercial  activ- 
ity, and  their  local  physiognomy,  and  had  not  j^et  been  swallowed  up 
b  she  monster  London.  Browne  was  bora  in  16c.;,  and  his  life  was 
unusually  prolonged,  as  he  died  in  1683.  His  writings  are  of  a  most 
miscellaneous  character,  ranging  from  observations  on  natural  science 
to  the  most  arduous  subtleties  of  moral  and  metaphysical  speculation. 
Among  the  most  popular  of  his  works  are  the  treatise  entitled  Hydrio- 
iafkia,  or  UrM-Burial,  and  the  Essays  on  Vulgar  Brtori,  which  bev 
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the  nami!  o(  Pseudoxia  Bpideinica.  The  first  of  tV.sse  treatises  was  sug- 
goblod  lijf  llie  digging  up  in  Norfolk  of  some  Roman  funeral  urns,  and 
the  other  is  an  attempt  to  overthrow  many  of  tne  commori  supersti- 
tion of  the  siihject  will  altogether  fail  to  gne  an  idea  of  Browne's 
«tr-inge  but  f  sc  nating  writ  ng=  Thej  are  the  fnnk  and  undiaguiseJ 
t  itpourings  of  one  of  the  most  original  minds  that  ever  existed.  Wilb 
tiie  openness  and  discuraiie  simplicity  of  Mont-ugne  they  combins 
immense  and  recondite  reading  at  every  step  the  author  starts  soins 
extraordinary  theorj  wh  iM  he  ilh  htrates  by  inaiogies  so  singular  ant 
unexpected  that  thuy  product,  upon  the  reader  a  mingled  feeling  of 
amusement  and  Eurpri'.e  and  all  this  in  a  stjle  absolutely  bristling 
with  quiint  Latinisms  which  in  anothei  wi  iter  would  be  pedantic,  but 
in  Browne  were  the  natural  gatb  of  his  thought  His  diction  is  stiff 
with  scholastic  terms  tike  the  chasuble  of  some  medieval  prelate, 
thick  set  with  pearl  and  ruby  The  trantrast  between  the  simplicity  of 
Browne  s  character  and  the  out  oi  the  wij  learning  -ind  odd  caprices 
of  theory  in  which  he  is  perpetually  indulging,  makes  him  one  of  the 
most  amusing  of  writers ;  and  he  very  frequently  rises  to  a  sombre  and 
touching  eloquence.  Though  deeply  religious  in  sentiment  he  is  some- 
times apparently  sceptical,  and  hi=  sudden  turns  of  thought  and  strange 
comparisons  keep  the  attention  of  the  reader  continually  awake.  He 
stands  almost  alone  m  his  passion  lor  pursuing  an  idea  through  everj 
ctMiceivable  manifestation ,  and  his  ingenuity  on  such  occasions  is 
absolutely  portentous  For  inetante,  in  a  treatise  on  the  Quincunx  he 
finds  quincunxes  on  the  eiith,  in  the  waters,  and  in  the  heavens,  nay, 
in  the  very  intellectual  txmstitutioi  of  the  soul.  He  has  a  particular 
tendency  to  dwell  on  the  dark  myste-ies  of  time  and  of  the  universe, 
md  makes  us  thrill  with  the  soleninitj  with  which  he  suggests  the 
nothingness  of  mortal  life,  and  the  insignificance  of  human  interesti 
when  compared  to  the  immeasui  ible  ages  that  lie  before  and  behind  us. 
In  all  Sir  Thomas  Browne  s  works  an  intimate  companionship  is  estab- 
lished between  the  writer  and  the  reader;  but  the  book  in  which  he 
ostensibly  proposes  to  communicate  his  own  personal  opinions  and 
reelings  most  unreservedly,  is  the  Religio  Medici,  a  species  of  Confes- 
sion of  Faith.  In  this  he  by  no  means  confines  himself  to  theologiral 
matters,  hut  takes  the  reader  into  his  ixinftdence  in  the  same  artlesa 
and  undisguised  manner  as  the  immortal  Montaigne,  The  images  ani 
illustrations  with  whi»;h  his  writings  are  crowded,  produce  upon  th." 
leader  the  same  effect  as  the  familiar  yet  mysterious  forms  that  make 
■,ip  an  Egyptian  hieroglyphic :  they  have  the  same  fantastic  oddity,  ','ie 
same  quaint  stiffness  in  their  attitude  and  combination,  and  impress 
jie  mind  with  the  same  air  of  solemn  significance  and  outlandish 
'.-emocenees  from  the  ordinary  objects  of  our  contemplation. 

§  8.  Thomas  Fuli^r  (i6t)8-i65i)  is  another  great  and  attractive 
prose-writer  of  this  period,  and  has  in  some  respects  a  kind  of  intellec- 
hial  resemblance  to  Browne.  Unlike  him,  however,  he  passed  t  very 
Hclive  life,  h«ving  taken  a  not  unpromincnt  part  in  the  Great  Civil 
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War,  in  which  he  embraced  the  cause  of  the  royalisls.  He  was  born  in 
1608,  and  survived  till  1661,  and  it  is  said  was  to  have  been  rewarded 
for  his  services  with  a  bishopric,  had  the  intention  of  the  restored  court 
not  been  defeated  bj  his  death,-  He  studied  first  at  Queen's  and  after- 
wards at  Sidney  College,  Cambridge,  and,  entering  the  Church,  ren- 
Jered  himself  conspicuous  in  the  pulpit.  In  the  course  of  time  he  was 
nominated  preacher  at  the  Savoy  in  London,  and  in  1642,  just  at  the 
outbreak  cf  l/ie  Civil  War,  offended  the  Parliament  by  a  sermon  deliv- 
ered at  V/estininster,  in  which  he  advised  reconciliation  with  the  King, 
who  had  left  his  capital  and  was  on  the  eve  of  declaring  war  against 
his  i  ubjects.  Fuller  after  this  joined  Charles  at  Oxford,  and  is  said  to 
have  displeased  the  court  party  by  a  degree  of  moderation  which  they 
called  lulsewarmness.  Having  thus  excited  the  dissatisfaction  of  both 
factions,  we  may,  I  think,  fairly  atti-tbute  to  reasonable  and  moderate 
views  the  double  unpopularity  of  Fuller.  During  the  war  he  was  at- 
tached, as  chaplain,  to  the  army  commanded  by  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  in 
the  West  of  England;  and  he  tool;  a  distinguished  par*  in  the  famous 
defence  of  Basing  House,  when  the  Parliamentary  army  under  Sir 
William  Waller  was  forced  to  abandon  that  siege.  During  his  cam- 
paigning Fuller  industriously  collected  the  materials  for  his  moa 
popular  work,  the  Worlhies  of  England  and  Wales,  which,  howeven 
was  not  published  until  after  the  author's  death.  This,  more  than  his 
Church  History,  is  the  production  with  which  posterity  has  generally 
associated  the  name  of  Fuller;  but  his  Sermons  frequently  exhibit 
those  singular  peculiarities  of  style  which  render  him  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  writers  of  his  age.  His  writings  are  eminently  amusing, 
not  only  from  the  multiplicity  of  curious  and  anecdotic  details  which 
they  contain,  but  from  the  odd  and  yet  frequently  profound  reflections 
suggested  by  those  details.  The  Worthies  contain  biographical  notices 
of  eminent  Englishmen,  as  connected  with  the  different  counties,  and 
itirnish  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  curious  stories  and  observations , 
jut  whatever  the  subject  Fuller  treats,  he  places  it  in  such  a  number  of 
■lew  and  unexpected  lights,  and  introduces  in  illustration  of  it  such,  a 
-iumber  of  ingenious  remarks,  that  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  inces- 
-*ntlykept  ahve.  He  was  a  man  of  a  pleasant  and  jovial  as  well  as  an 
mgenious  turn  of  mind  :  there  is  no  sourness  or  asceticism  in  his  waj 
uf  thinking;  flashes  of  fancy  are  made  to  light  up  the  gravest  and  most 
unattractive  subjects,  and,  as  frequently  happens  in  men  of  a  lively 
I  jrn,  the  sparkle  of  his  wit  is  warmed  by  a  glow  of  sympathy  and  ten- 
derness. His  learning  was  very  extensive  and  very  minute,  and  he 
drewfioin  out-of-the-way  and  neglected  corners  of  reading  illustrationB 
wlilch  give  the  mind  a  pleasant  shock  of  novelty.  One  great  source 
of  his  pictures  que  ness  is  his  frequent  use  of  antithesis;  and,  in  his 
works,  antithesis  is  oot  what  it  frequently  becomes  in  other  authors,  as 
in  Samuel  Johnson  for  example,  a  bare  opposiiion  of  -aiords,  but  it  in 
the  juxtaposition  of  apparently  discordant  ideas,  from  whose  sudden 
contact  there  flashes  forth  the  spark  of  wit  or  the  embodiment  of  some 
original  conception.    The  shocit  of  his  aniithetieal  oppositions  ie  lik( 
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the  action  of  the  galvanic  battery  —  creative.  He  has  been  accuasd  of 
levity  in  intermingling  ludicrous  images  with  serious  matter,  but  these 
images  are  the  refies  of  his  own  cheerful,  ingenious,  and  amiaole 
nature ;  and  though  their  oddity  may  sometimes  excite  a  smile,  it  is  a 
smile  which  ia  never  incompatible  with  serious  feeling.  He  is  aaiii  to 
have  possessed  an  almost  supernatural  quickness  of  memory,  yet  he 
bas  given  many  excellent  precepts  guarding  against  the  abuse  of  this 
fcculty,  and  in  the  same  way  lie  has  shown  that  wit  and  ingenuity  may 
be  i-endered  compatible  with  lofty  morality  and  deep  feelitg.  In  a 
word,  he  was  essentially  a  wise  and  learned  humorist,  with  not  less 
singularity  of  genius  than  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  with  less  tJ!«D 
that  strange  writer's  abstract  indifference  to  ordinary  human  interests. 
§  4,  But  by  far  the  greatest  theological  wri'er  of  the  Anglican  Church 
at  this  period  was  Jkrbuy  Taylor  (1613-1667).  He  was  of  good  but 
decayed  family,  his  father  having  exercised  the  humble  calling  of  a 
barber  at  Cambridge,  where  his  illustrious  son  was  born  in  1613.  The 
boy  received  a  sound  education  at  the  Grammar- School  founded  by 
Perse,  then  recently  opened  in  that  town,  and  afterwards  studied  a. 
Caius  College,  where  his  taients  and  learning  soon  made  him  conspicu- 
ous. He  took  holy  orders  at  an  unusually  early  age,  and  is  said  to 
have  attracted  by  his  youthful  eloquence,  and  by  his  "graceful  and 
pleasant  air,"  the  notice  of  Archbishop  Laud,  the  celebrated  Primate 
and  Minister,  to  whose  narrow-minded  bigotry  and  tyrannical  indiffer- 
ence to  the  state  of  religious  opinion  among  his  countrymen  so  much 
of  the  confusion  of  those  days  is  to  be  ascribed.  Laud,  who  was  struck 
with  Taylor's  merits  at  a  sermon  preached  by  the  latter,  made  the 
young  priest  one  of  his  cbaplaioB,  and  procured  for  him  a  fellowshiji 
in  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.  His  career  during  the  Civil  War  bent;- 
some  semblance  to  that  of  Fuller,  but  he  stood  higher  in  the  favor  of 
the  Cavaliers  and  the  Court.  He  served,  as  chaplain,  in  the  Royalist 
army,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  1644  at  the  action  fought  under  the 
walls  of  Cardigan  Castle;  but  he  confesses  tliat  on  this  occasion,  a? 
well  as  on  several  others  when  he  fell  into  the  power  of  the  triamphani 
warty  of  the  Parliament,  he  was  treated  with  generosity  and  indulgence. 
Such  traits  of  mutual  forbearance,  during  the  heat  of  civi'  striie,  are 
honorable  to  both  parties,  and  as  refreshing  as  they  are  lare.  Our 
great  national  struggle,  however,  offered  many  instances  of  such  noble 
magnanimity.  The  King's  cause  growing  desperate,  Tayi-jr  at  last 
retired  Irom  it,  and  Charles,  on  taking  leave  of  him,  made  him  a  pres- 
ent of  his  watch.  Taylor  then  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of 
his  r.-iend  Lord  Carbery,  and  resided  for  some  time  at  the  seat  of  Golden 
Grove,  belonging  to  that  nobleman,  in  Carmarthenshire.  Taylor  was 
twice  mairied;  first  to  Phcebe  I,angdale,  who  died  early,  and  after- 
wards to  Joanna  Bridges,  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  with  whom 
he  received  some  fortune.  He  was  unhappy  in  his  children,  bis  twc 
sons  having  been  notorious  for  their  profligacy,  and  he  had  the  soiTOW 
of  surviving  them  both.  During  part  of  the  time  which  he  passed  in 
retirement,  Taylor  kept  a  sdiool  in  Wales,  and  continued  to  take  an 
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active  part  m  the  religious  controversies  of  the  day.  The  opinions  ho 
expressed  were  naturally  distasteful  to  the  dominant  party,  and  on  al 
least  three  occasion  subjected  him  to  ImpriEonment  and  sequeatrationi 
at  the  han  ds  of  the  Government.  In  1658,  for  example,  he  was  for  a 
short  time  incarcerated  in  the  Tower,  and  on  his  liberation  migrated  to 
Ireland,  where  he  performed  the  pastoral  functions  at  Lisburn.  On  the 
Restoration  liis  services  and  sacrifices  were  rewarded  with  the  Bishopric 
Df  Down  and  Connor,  and  during  the  short  time  he  held  that  prefer- 
ment he  exhibited  the  brightest  qualities  that  can  adom  the  episcopal 
dignHy.  He  died  at  Lisburn  of  a  fever,  in  1667,  and  left  behind  him  a 
high  reputation  for  courtesj',  charity,  and  zeal  —  all  the  virtues  of  a 
Christian  Bisiiop. 

S  fi.  Taylor's  worlts  are  very  numerous  and  varied  in  subject :  I  will 
content  myself  with  mentioning  the  principal,  and  then  endeavor  to 
give  a  genera!  appreciation  of  his  genius.     In  tl  tro  1  d  p 

ment  his  best  known  work  is  the  treatise  On  fl  L  b  i  f  P  ph  y 
ing,  which  must  be  understood  to  refer  to  tl      ^  i  P    f  i 

religious  principles  and  the  right  of  all  Christ  t     t  I      t    n        th 

exercise  of  their  worship.  This  book  is  the  fi  t  mp!  t  d  y  t  m 
atic  defence  of  the  great  principle  of  religi         tit  d         t 

Taylor  shows  how  conUary  it  is,  not  only  to  th  t  t  1  Ch  t  ty 
but  even  to  the  true  interests  of  Government,  t  f      w  th  tl     p 

fession   and   practice  of  religious   sects.      Of  tl  g  m     t 

though  of  universal  application,  was  intended  by  T  j  1  t  ec 
dulgence  for  what  had  once  been  the  dominant  CI  ch  of  England,  nut 
which  was  now  proscribed  and  persecuted  by  the  rampant  violence  of 
the  sectarians.  An  Apology  far  Fixed  and  Set  Forms  of  Worsiip  was 
an  elaborate  defence  of  the  noble  ritual  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
Among  his  works  of  a  disciplinary  and  practical  tendency  I  may  men- 
tion his  Life  of  Christ,  the  Great  Exemplar,  in  which  the  details  scat- 
tered through  the  Evangelists  and  the  Fathers  are  co-ordinated  in  a 
continuous  narrative.  But  the  most  popular  of  Taylor's  writings  are 
the  two  admirable  treatises  On  the  Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Living, 
and  On  the  Rale  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Dying,  which  mutually  cor- 
respond to  and  complete  each  other,  and  which  form  an  Institute  of 
Christian  life  and  conduct,  adapted  to  every  conceivable  circumstancB 
and  relation  of  human  existence.  This  devotional  work  has  enjoyed 
in  E'lgland  a  popularity  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Imitation  of 
^esai  Christ  among  Catholics;  a  popularity  it  deserves  for  a  similar 
eloa.'jcnce  and  unction.  The  least  admirable  of  his  numerous  writings 
aaH  tiie  only  one  in  which  he  derogated  from  his  usual  tone  of  courtt^sy 
«'.d  fairness,  was  \i\&  Duclor  Dubitaaliam,  a  treatise  of  questions  of 
castiistry.  His  Sermons  are  very  numera  is,  and  are  among  the  most 
eloquent,  learned,  and  powerful  that  the  whole  range  of  Protestant-- 
i:ay,  the  whole  range  of  Christian  —  literature  has  produced.  As  in 
liis  character,  so  in  his  writings,  Taylor  is  the  ideal  of  an  Anglican 
pastor.  Our  Church  itself  being  a  middle  term  01  compromise  between 
the  gorgeous  formalism  of  Catholicism  and  the  narrow  fanaticism  o' 
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Ciiivicistic  theologj-,  bo  our  great  ecclesiastic  writers  ashibit  tbe  uiiioi 
of  consummate  learning  with  practical  simplicity  and  fervor. 

5  6,  Taylor's  style,  though  occasionally  ovei-chargi;d  with  erudition 
and  marked  by  that  abuse  of  quotation  which  disfigures  a  great  dei 
of  the  prose  of  that  age,  is  unifonnly  magnificent.  The  materials  arB 
drawn  from  the  whole  range  of  profane  as  well  as  sacred  literature,  and 
are  fused  icgelher  into  a  rich  and  gorgeous  unity  by  the  fire  of  on 
inequalled  imagination.  No  prose  is  more  melodious  than  that  of  tlii« 
Rieat  writer;  his  periods,  though  often  immeasurably  long,  and  evolv- 
ing, in  a  series  of  subordinate  clauses  and  illustrations,  0  train  <>i 
in:ages  and  comparisons,  one  springing  out  of  anotlier,  roll  on  with  a 
BO  t  yet  mighty  swell,  whicli  has  often  something  of  the  enchantment 
of  veise.  He  hrts  been  called  by  the  critic  Jeffrey,  "the  most  Shak- 
spearian  of  our  great  divines ; "  but  it  would  be  mora  appropriate  to 
compare  him  with  Spenser.  He  has  the  same  pictorial  fancy,  the  same 
voluptuous  and  languishing  harmony;  but  if  he  can  in  any  respect  be 
likeneo  to  Shakspeare,  it  is  firstly  in  the  vividness  of  intellect  which 
leads  him  to  follow,  digressively,  the  numberless  secondary  ideas  that 
spring  up  as  he  writes,  and  often  lead  him  apparently  far  away  from 
his  point  of  departure,  and,  secondly,  the  preference  he  shows  for  draw- 
ing his  illustrations  from  the  simplest  and  most  fiiniiliar  objects,  from 
the  opening  rose,  the  infant  streamlet,  "  the  little  rings  and  wanton 
tendrils  of  the  viae,"  tlie  morning  song  of  the  soaring  lark,  or  the 
"fair  checks  and  full  eyes  of  childhood."  Like  Shakspeare,  too,  he 
Knows  how  to  paint  the  terrible  and  the  sublime  no  less  than  tbe 
lender  and  the  aifecting;  and  his  description  of  the  horrors  of  the 
Judgment-Day  is  no  less  powerful  than  his  exquisite  portraiture  of 
married  love.  Nevertheless,  with  Spenser's  sweetness  he  has  occasion* 
ally  something  of  the  luscious  and  enervate  languor  of  Spenser's  style. 
He  had  studied  tlie  Fathers  so  intensely  that  be  had  become  infected 
with  something  of  that  lavish  and  Oriental  imagery  which  many  of 
those  great  writers  exhibited  —  many  of  whom,  it  should  be  remem- 
b      d  O        t  i         t      ly      tl         tyl     b  t       th  T  k 

ghp  lb        ter       dl       wtgtgth       JmyTyl 

J  b         11  d  tl      E  gl    h  F*    1         b  t  t  t     ra  k    tl 

p      11  1  w     m    t       t  f        t  th  t        h     f  tl  11     t        t  d 

d        blmp  dthh       ttft  fh  pt 

t  3       f  FS  61         p     d     b  11       1  f  T  yl  ir    d   t 

gi    1    d  by  th        w    t  t!    t   w    t  11    d       tl     f  rm      t    Uia 

reat,  clear,  precise  expression  which  the  French  hterature  derives  no* 
only  from  the  classical  origin  of  the  language,  but  from  the  antique 
writei-s  who  have  always  been  set  up  as  models  for  Fi'ench  imitation  \ 
wink  Jeremy  Taylor,  with  a  sweetness  not  inferior,  owes  that  quality  to 
the  same  rich  and  poetic  susceptibility  to  natural  beauty  that  gives  sucli 
a  matchless  coloring  to  the  English  poetry  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuriet. 

§  7.  Having  thus  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  some  of  the  great  figure* 
whose  genius  adorned  tlie  Church,  it  may  tomplete  our  view  of  tho 
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religious  aspect  of  that  time  to  mention  some  of  tlie  more  remai'liablc 
men  who  appeared  in  tlie  opposing  party.  The  greatest  names  among 
tlie  latter  class  —  Milton  and  Bimjan  —  will  be  discussed  in  subsequeni 
chapters ;  but  a  few  words  raay  now  be  added  respecting  the  excelleni 
Baxter  and  the  fanatical  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Quakers,  George 
Fox,  together  with  his  more  cultivated,  yet  not  less  earnest,  follower 
William  Penn,  and  Barclaj,  who  defended  w'th  tl  arm  f  1  'ng 
nnd  argument  a  system  originally  f    ndedbyhalff    nt         tl  ti 

Ri(,-HARD  Baxter  (1615-1691)  %<      dunag  ne    Ij  th       I    le    f  t 
long  life  the  victim  of  unrelentin     p    se  ut    n      F  w  autl         ha  e 
been  so  prolific  as  he;  the  multitud      fh     t      t   and    el  •n  u   wo  1m 
almost  defies  computation.     He  wa   tl         n     t     t     nd  un     nq        bl 
defender  of  tlie  right  of  religious  1  b    tj     and   n  th  1  d  y   wh  n 

James  II.  endeavored  forcibly  to  re  estabh.h  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  England,  Baxter  was  exposed  to  all  the  virulence  and  bru- 
tality of  the  infamous  Jeffries  and  his  worse  than  inquisitorial  tribunal. 
He  waf  a  man  of  vast  learning,  the  purest  piety,  and  the  most  indefafiga- 
ble  industry.  In  prison,  in  extreme  poverty,  chased  like  a  hunted  beast, 
suffering  from  a  weak  constitution  and  a  painful  and  incurable  disease, 
this  meelt  yet  unconquerable  spirit  stiil  fought  his  fight,  pouring  forth 
book  after  book  in  favor  of  free  worship,  and  opposing  the  quiet  suf- 
ferance of  a  primitive  martyr  to  the  rage  and  tyranny  of  the  persecu- 
tor. His  works,  which  have  little  to  recommend  them  to  a  modem 
reader  but  the  truly  evangelical  spirit  of  toleration  which  they  breathe, 
are  little  known  in  the  present  day,  with  the  exception  of  the  Saints' 
Eveylaslitig  Rest,  and  A  Call  to  the  Unconverted. 

George  Fox  (1624-1690),  the  founder  of  the  Quaker  sect,  was  a  man 
born  in  the  humblest  rank  of  life  in  1624,  and  so  completely  without 
education  that  hia  numerous  wi-ilings  are  fliled  with  unintelligible  gib- 
berish, and  in  many  instances,  even  after  having  been  revi:!ed  and  put 
in  order  by  disciples  possessed  of  education,  it  is  hai-dl/possible,  througt. 
the  mist  of  ungrammatical  and  incoherent  declamation,  to  make  out 
the  drift  of  the  author's  argument.  The  life  of  Fox  was  like  that  of 
many  other  ignorant  enthusiasts;  believing  himself  the  object  of  ( 
special  supernatural  call  from  God,  he  retired  from  human  companion- 
ship, and  lived  for  some  time  in  a  hollow  tree,  clothed  In  a  leathern 
dress  which  he  had  made  with  his  own  hands.  Wandering  about  (he 
country  to  preach  his  doctrines,  the  principal  of  which  were  a  denial  of 
Ml  titles  of  respect,  and  a  kind  of  quietism  combined  with  hostility  not 
liiily  to  all  formal  clerical  functions  and  establishments,  but  even  to  all 
(nstituftons  of  government,  he  met  with  constant  and  furious  persecu- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  the  country  magistrates,  and  the  rab- 
ble, whose  manners  were,  of  course,  much  more  brutal  than  in  the 
present  day.  He  has  left  curious  i-ecords  of  his  own  adventures,  and 
ID  particular  of  two  interviews  with  Cromwel!,  upon  whose  mind  the 
esmestnesB  and  sincerity  of  the  poor  Quaker  seemed  to  have  produced 
an  impression  hon.irable  to  tlie  goodness  of  the  Protector's  heart. 
Pox's  claims  to   the  gift  of  propliecy  and  to  tlig  power  of  detcctiLi," 
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witches  bear  witness  iit  once  to  1  is  ignorance  and  simplicity,  and  to  tlie 
universal  prevalence  of  gross  superstition ;  but  we  cannot  deny  to  him 
the  praiee  of  ardent  faith,  deep,  if  unenlightened,  benevolence,  and  a 
truly  Christian  spirit  of  patience  under  insults  and  injuries. 

William  Pesn  (164^-1718),  the  founder  of  the  colony  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, played  a  very  active  and  not  always  very  honorable  part  at  the 
court  of  James  IE.  when  that  prince,  under  a  transparent  pretext  of 
«eal  for  religious  liberty,  was  endeavoring,  by  giving  privileges  to  the 
disi^nting  and  nonconformist  sects,  to  shake  the  power  and  influence  of 
fte  Protestant  Church,  and  thus  to  pave  the  way  for  the  execution  of 
his  darling  scheme,  the  re-establishment  of  Romanism  in  England. 
Penn  was  a  man  of  good  birth  and  academical  education,  but  early 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Qiiakers.  His  name  will  ever  be  respec- 
table for  the  benevolence  and  wisdom  he  exhibited  in  founding  that 
colony  which  was  afterwards  destined  to  become  a  wealthy  and  enlight- 
ened state,  and  in  the  excellent  and  humane  precepts  he  gave  for  the 
conduct  of  relations  between  the  first  settlers  and  the  Indian  aborigines. 
The  sect  of  Quakers  has  always  been  conspicuous  for  peaceable  beha- 
vior, practical  good  sense,  and  much  acuteness  in  worldlj  matters 
Their  principles  forbidding  them  to  take  any  part  in  wirfire,  and 
excluding  them  from  almost  all  occupations  but  those  of  trade  and 
commerce,  they  iiave  generally  been  thriving  and  rich,  and  their  iium 
bers  being  small  they  have  been  able  to  carry  out  those  excellent  ami 
well-considered  plans  for  inutiial  help  and  support  which  have  uiade 
their  charitable  institutions  the  admiration  of  all  philanthropists 

Robert  Barclay  (1643-1690)  was  a  Scottish  country  gentleman  of 
considerable  attainments,  who  published  a  systematic  defence  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  sect  founded  by  the  rude  zeal  of  ^ok.  His  celebratci] 
Apology  for  the  Quakers  was  published,  origiiialfy  'a  1«tin.  in  11^7^ 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

JOHN-  MILTON,  A.  D.  1608-1674. 

j  1.  JuHK  MlIAON.  His  early  life  and  eaucation.  {  2.  TruveU  in  Ita-ly.  }  \ 
Eeturns  to  England.  Espouaea  the  popular  party.  His  Anopiuiitica.  \  4 
Made  Latin  Secretary  lo  the  Council  of  State.  His  Defensio  FopuU  AiiffUeani, 
and  other  Prose  Worlis.  Hia  Tractate  of  Edwatian.  {  S.  History  of  his  lif« 
after  the  Rtstoration.  His  death.  §6.  Three  periods  of  Milton's  literary 
eareer.  First  Pekiod:  I623-I840,  Bymn  on  the  NaUvUy.  Comua.  {7, 
Lyeidas.  §  8.  L'AUegro  and  II  Penseroso.  j  8.  Milton's  Latin  and  Italian 
writings.  Hia  Enghsh  Sonnets.  §  10.  Bbcokd  Pbbiod  :  1640-1660.  Style 
of  his  prose  writings.  ^  II.  Thied  Pekiod  ;  1660-1674.  Paradise  Loat. 
Analysis  of  the  poem.  Its  veceification.  {  12.  Incidents  and  perennagea  of 
the  poem.  Conduct  and  development  of  the  plot.  }  13.  Paradise  Megaijied. 
§  14.  Samson  Agomstes. 

§  1.  Abovb  the  seventeenth  century  towere,  in  solitary  grandeur,  the 
Bublime  figure  of  John  Milton  (1608-1674).  It  will  be  no  easy  task  tc 
give  even  a  cursory  sketch  of  a  !ife  so  crowded  with  literary  a  well  as 
political  activity;  still  less  easy  to  appreciate  the  varied,  yet  all  neon 
parable,  works  in  which  tiiis  mighty  genius  has  embodied  ta  co  cep 
tions.  He  was  bom,  on  the  9th  December,  1608,  in  Lo  do  and 
was  sprung  from  an  ancient  and  gentle  stock.  His  father  an  ardent 
republican,  and  who  sympathized  with  the  Puritan  doctr  ne  had 
quarrelled  with  his  relations,  and  had  taken  his  own  independent  part 
in  life,  embracing  the  profession  of  a  money  sciivt-ner  la  which,  by 
industry  and  unquestioned  integrity,  he  had  amassed  a  considerable 
fortune,  so  as  to  be  able  to  retire  to  a  pleasant  country-house  at  Horton, 
near  Colne,  in  Oxfordshire.  It  was  undoubtedly  fiom  his  father  that 
the  poet  first  imbibed  his  political  and  religious  iympithiea,  and  per- 
haps also  something  of  that  lofl:y,  stern,  but  calm  and  noble  spirit 
which  makes  his  character  resemble  that  of  the  heroes  of  ani-ient  story. 
The  boy  evidently  gave  indications,  from  his  early  childhood,  of  the 
extraordinary  intellectual  powers  which  distinguished  him  from  all 
other  men;  and  his  father,  a  person  of  cultured  mind,  seems  to  have 
furthered  the  design  of  Nature,  by  setting  aside  the  youthful  prophe! 
and  consecrating  him —  like  Samuel  —  to  the  service  of  the  Temple  — 
Hie  h(  ly  temple  of  patriotism  and  literature.  Milton  enjoyed  the  rare 
advantage  of  an  education  specially  training  him  for  the  career  of 
letters ;  and  the  proud  care  with  which  he  collected  every  production  of 
nis  youtliful  intelligence,  his  first  verses  and  his  college  exercises,  shows 
that  he  was  well  aware  that  everything  proceeding  from  his  pen, 
"whether  prosing  or  versing,"  as  he  says  himself,  "had  certain  signs 
nf  life  in  it,"  and  merited  preservation.  What  in  other  men  would 
Vave  been  a  pardonable  vanitv,  in  him  was  a  duty  he  owed  to  his  own 
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genius  and  to  posterity.  He  was  most  carefullj'edjcatjd,  first  at  home, 
then  at  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  whence  he  entered  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  yet  a  child  in  years,  hut  already  a  consummate  Scholar. 
We  may  conceive  with  what  admiration,  even  with  what  awe,  mu&l 
have  been  regarded  by  his  preceptors  both  in  tlie  School  and  in  the 
University  the  first  efforts  of  his  Muse,  which,  though  taking  the  com- 
monplace form  of  academical  proiusiong,  exhibit  a  force  of  conception, 
a  pure  majesty  of  thought,  and  a  solemn  and  orga.i-like  music  of  ver- 
sification that  widely  separate  them  from  even  the  matured  productioni 
of  contemporary  poets.  He  left  Cambridge  in  1632,  after  Liking  tiia 
Master's  degree,  and  there  are  many  allusions  in  his  works  which  prove 
tUat  tlie  docti-ines  and  discipline  of  the  University  at  that  time  con- 
tained much  that  was  distasteful  to  his  haughty  and  uncontrolled  spirit 
His  first  attempts  in  poetry  were  made  as  early  as  his  thirteenth  year, 
60  that  he  is  as  striking  an  instance  of  precocity  as  of  power  of  genius; 
and  his  sublime  Hymn  en  the  Nativity,  in  which  may  plainly  be  seen 
all  tlie  characteristic  features  of  his  intellectual  nature,  was  written, 
as  a  college  exercise,  in  his  twenty-first  year.  On  leaving  the  Univer- 
sity he  resided  for  about  five  years  at  his  father's  seat  at  Horton,  con- 
tinuing his  multifarious  studies  with  unabated  and  almost  excessive 
ardor,  and  filling  his  mind  with  those  sweet  and  simple  emanations  of 
rural  beauty  which  are  so  exquisitely  reflected  in  his  poetry.  His 
studies  seem  to  have  embraced  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge 
the  literature  of  every  age  and  of  every  cultivated  language,  living  and 
dead,  gave  up  all  its  stores  of  truth  and  beauty  to  his  ali-embracing 
mind ;  the  most  arduous  subtleties  of  pliilosophj-,  the  loftiest  mysteries 
of  theological  learning,  were  familiar  to  him :  there  is  no  art,  no 
science,  no  profession  with  which  he  was  not  more  or  less  acquainted,' 
and  however  we  may  wonder  at  the  majesty  of  his  genius,  the  eKtent 
of  hi^  aiquirements  is  no  less  astounding.  It  was  during  this,  probably 
happiest,  period  of  his  life  that  he  wrote  the  more  graceful,  fanciful, 
and  eloquent  of  his  poems,  the  pastoral  drama,  or  Masque,  of  Comus, 
the  lovely  elegy  on  his  friend  King  entitled  Lycidas,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility the  descriptive  gems  L-' Allegro  and  II  Penaeroso.  At  this  epoch 
his  mind  seems  to  have  exhibited  that  exquisite  susceptibility  to  al 
refined,  courtly,  and  noble  emotions  which  is  so  faithfully  reflected  in 
these  works,  emotions  not  incompatible  in  him  with  the  severest  purity 
of  sentiment  and  the  loftiest  dignity  of  principle.  He  was  at  this  tima 
eminently  beautiful  in  person,  though  of  a  stature  scarcely  attaining 
tlie  middle  size ;  but  he  relates  with  pride  that  he  was  remarkable  for 
his  bodily  activity  and  his  address  in  the  use  of  the  sword .  During  lh« 
whole  of  his  life,  indeed,  the  appearance  of  the  poet  was  noble,  almost 
ideal :  his  face  gradually  exchanged  a  childish,  seraphic  beauty  for  the 
lofty  expression  of  sorrow  and  sublimity  which  it  bore  in  his  blindness 
and  old  age.  When  young  he  was  the  type  of  his  own  angels,  when 
old  of  a  prophet,  a  patriot,  and  a  saint. 

S  2.  In  1638  the  poet,  now  about  thirty,  set  out  upon  his  travels  on 
ttie  continent  —  the  completion  of  a  perfect  education.     He  visited  th* 
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most  celebrated  cities  of  Italy,  France,  and  Switzerland  i  was  fuTiiished 
with  powerfal  introductions,  and  received  everywhere  with  markeit 
respect  and  admiration.  "Johannes  Miltonus,  Angina,"  seems  to  have 
Btsuck  the  leamiid  and  fastidious  Italians  with  unusual  astonishmentj 
ar4  wher-Vi-er  he  went  the  youthful  poet  gave  proofs,  "asthemannet 
was,"  of  his  profound  skill  in  Italian  and  Latin  verse.  He  appears 
everywhere  to  have  made  acquaintance  with  all  who  vrere  most  illu«- 
tiious  for  learning  and  genius;  he  had  an  intei-view  with  Galileo, 
"  then  grown  old,  a  prisoner  in  the  Inquisition,"  and  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  solid  friendships  witli  the  learned  Deodate,  originally  of  an 
illustrious  house  of  Lucca,  hut  now  retired,  for  the  free  profession  of 
I'lotestant  opinions,  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  a  celebrated  professor 
cf  theology,  and  the  noble  Manso,  the  distinguished  poet  and  friend 
of  poets,  who  had  been  the  friend  of  Torquato  Tasso,  and  now  — 


h  open  ai 


During  his  residence  abroad  the  young  poet  gave  proofs  not  only  of 
his  learning  and  genius,  but  also  of  the  ardor  of  his  religious  and 
political  enthusiasm,  so  hostile  to  Catholicism  and  monarchy;  and 
though  he  had  at  starting  received  from  the  wise  diplomatist  Wotton 
the  prudent  recommendation  of  maintaining  "  i!  volto  sciolto  ed  i  pen- 
sieri  stretti,"  his  anti-papal  zeal  exposed  him  at  Rome  and  other 
places  to  considerable  danger,  even,  it  is  supposed,  of  assassination. 
The  friendships  Milton  formed  with  virtuous  and  accomplished  for- 
eigners were  in  some  degree  the  suggesting  motive  for  many  of  his 
Italian  and  Latin  poems;  for  in  the  former  language  he  wrote  at  least 
as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  contemporary  poets  of  any  but  the  first 
class,  and  in  the  latter  his  compositions  have  never  been  surpassed  by 
any  modern  writer  of  Latin  verse. 

§  3.  After  spending  about  fifteen  months  on  the  continent  he  was 
abruptly  recalled  to  England  by  the  first  rautterings  of  that  social  and 
political  tempest  which  was  for  a  time  to  overthrow  the  Monarchy  and 
the  Church.  So  fervid  a  patriot  and  so  inveterate  an  enemy  of  episco- 
pacy was  not  likely  to  remain  an  inactive  spectator  of  the  momentous 
ajnAict:  he  threw  himself  into  the  struggle  with  all  the  ardor  of  his 
temperament  and  convictions;  and  from  this  period  begins  the  second 
phase  of  his  many-sided  life.  His  father  was  dead,  and  Milton  new 
began  the  career  of  a  vehement  and  even  furious  controversialist,  He 
was  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  that  agitated  time,  prodncir.g 
irorks  on  all  the  most  pressing  questions  of  the  day.  Chiefly  the  adv» 
Wite  of  republican  principles  in  the  state,  he  was  the  most  uncom- 
promising enemy  of  tlie  Episcopal  Cl.urch.  His  fortune  being  small, 
l-e  opened  a  school  in  1640,  and  among  those  who  had  the  honor  of  his 
Instructions,  only  two  persons  are  at  all  celebrated,  his  nej-heivH  John 
and  Charles  Phillips,  who  have  contributed  some  details  to  ine  nistory 
of  English  Poetry.  IT-e  commencement  of  Milton's  career  as  a  prose 
writer  may  be  referred  to  about  the  year  1641,  and  it  conlinued  almost 
without  interruption  till  the  Restoration  defeated  all  his   hopes,  and 
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left  him,  in  blindoeBS,  poverty,  and  danger,  nothing  but  the  proud  coii- 
GciousneBB  of  having  done  his  duty  as  a  good  dtizen,  and  thr  leisiiit  tc 
devote  the  closing  yeirs  of  hia  life  to  the  composition  of  iiis  Bubli'iifTit 
poems,  the  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Paradhe  Regained. 

Miiton's  first  prose  writings  were  directed  against  the  Anglican 
Church  Establishment,  but  he  soon  took  a  very  active  pait  in  agitating 
Ka  important  question  involving  the  Law  of  Divorce.  This  was  sug 
gested  by  his  own  conjugal  infelicity.  His  first  marrjaga  was  an  unfoi 
tunnfe  one.  In  1643  he  was  united  to  Mary  Powell,  (he  daughter  of  s 
ip^ndtfirift  and  ruined  country  gentleman  of  strong  Royalist  sym- 
aathics,  to  whom  Milton's  father  had  lent  sums  of  money  which  he  wa? 
unalilfi  to  repay,  and  who  appears  to  have  sacrificed  his  daughter  to  an 
unsuitable  and  unpromising  match  in  order  to  escape  from  bis  embar- 
rassments. Mary  Powell,  soon  disgusted  with  the  austerity  of  Milton's 
life,  fled  to  her  father's  house,  and  was  only  recallerJ  to  the  conjugal 
roof  by  a  report  that  hei"  husband,  basing  his  determination  upon  tlie 
Levitical  law,  was  meditating  a  new  marriage  with  anotlier  person. 
The  lady  was  forgiven  by  her  husband,  but  the  remaining  years  of  her 
marriage  were  probably  not  bappy,  tliough  three  daughters  were  the 
fruit  of  the  union.  We  shall  by  and  by  see  that  Milton  was  twice 
man  led  aPer  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  The  finest  of  the  prose  com- 
positions produced  at  this  epoch  was  the  Areofagilica.,  an  oration 
after  the  atitique  model,  addressed  to  I  he  Parliament  of  England  ir 
defence  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press.  It  is  the  sublimest  pleading  tlial 
any  age  or  country  has  produced,  in  ti.vor  of  the  great  fundamental 
principle  of  Freedom  of  Thought  and  Opinion.  In  this,  as  ia  many 
other  of  his  prose  works,  Milton  rises  bJ  an  almost  superhuman  eleva- 
tion of  eloquence.  It  was  published  in  1644.  About  this  time  he  began 
his  History  of  England,  a  work  which  he  abandoned  quile  at  its  com- 
mencement! he  used  the  subject  merely  as  a  vehicle  for  attacking  the 
abuses  of  Catholicism  and  the  monastic  orders. 

§  4.  In  1649  Milton  received  the  appointment  of  Latin  Secretary  to 
the  Council  of  State,  a  post  in  which  his  skill  in  Latin  composition 
was  employed  in  carriiiia;  on  the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  Eng- 
land and  other  countries,  such  correspondence  being  at  that  time  always 
couched  in  the  universally-understood  language  of  ancient  Rome;  but 
in  these  duties,  probably  in  consideration  of  his  rapldly-ir.creasing  in- 
firmity of  sight,  were  joined  with  him  in  his  oiEce  first  Me.idowcs,  and 
sftciwards  the  exceltent  and  accomphshed  Marvell.  The  loss  of  the 
gieat  poit's  sight  became  total  in  1662,  though  the  giiita  sireua  which 
caused  it  had  been  gradually  coming  on  during  ten  years.  His  eyes, 
fiveil  friJni  early  youth,  had  been  delicate ;  and  in  his  intense  devotion 
lu  study  he  had  greatly  overtasked  Ihem.  In  one  of  the  noblest  of  his 
Sonnets  he  alludes,  in  a  strain  of  lofty  self-consciousness  and  religioup 
resignation,  to  the  fact  of  his  loss  of  sight,  which  he  proudly  attributei 
to  his  having  overtasked  It  in  the  defence  of  truth  p.nd  liberty;  and  ir 
Lhe  character  of  the  blinded  S;mison,  he  aidoubledlj  shadows  forth  his 
own  infirmity  and  his  own  feelinei. 
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Connected  with  Milton's  engagement  in  the  service  Df  tt.e  Republican 
Government  are  passages,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  in  which  he  ex- 
presses his  sympathj'witli  the  glorious  administration  and  great  person  a 
qualities  of  Cromwell :  but  his  eulogy,  though  warm  and  enthusiastic, 
is  free  from  every  trace  of  adulation.  He  probably,  though  disapprov- 
ing of  the  despotic  and  military  character  of  the  Protector's  rule,  gave 
liis  adherence  to  it  as  tlie  least  in  a  choice  of  many  evils,  and  pardoned 
Bomi;of  the  unavoidable  severities  of  a  revolutionary  government,  in 
Kinsideration  of  the  great  benefits  which  accompanied,  and  the  patriotic 
jpiiit  which  animated  it.  It  made  England,  for  the  time,  the  terror 
of  the  Continental  nations  and  the  representative  of  the  Protestant 

Milton's  moat  celebrated  controversy  was  that  with  Salmasius  (de 
Saumaise)  on  the  subject  of  the  right  of  the  English  people  to  make 
war  upon,  to  dethrone,  and  to  decapitate  their  King,  on  the  ground  of 
his  attempts  to  infringe  the  Constitution  in  virtue  of  which  he  reigned. 
The  misfortunes  and  the  tragic  death  of  Charles  I.  naturally  excited  in 
the  minds  of  sovereigns  at  that  time  something  of  tlie  same  horror  ar  i 
alarm  as  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  afterwards  spread  throughoul 
Europe:  and  the  eccentric  Christian  of  Sweden,  employed  de  Saumaise, 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  that  day,  to  write  what  may  be  called 
a  ponderous  Latin  pamphlet  — for  Latin  was  the  language  universally 
employed  at  that  time  in  diplomacy,  in  controversy,  and  in  science  — 
invoking  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  the  regicide  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land Mdton  replied  in  his  DefensioPofuli  Anglkani,  maintaining  the 
nght  and  justifymg  the  conduct  of  his  countrymen.  His  invectives  are 
not  less  violent  than  tho»ie  of  his  antagonist,  his  Latinity  is  not  less 
elegant,  but  the  (.ontroversj  is  as  little  honorable  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other  combatant  The  tone  of  literary  warfare  was  then  coarse  and 
ferocious ,  and  in  their  vehemence  of  mutual  vituperation  these  two 
great  scholars  de-^cend  to  personal  abuse,  in  which  exquisite  Latinity 
forms  but  a  poor  excuse  for  brutal  violence. 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  the  reader,  and  inappropriate  to  a  work  like 
the  present,  to  give  a  detailed  list  of  all  Milton's  Prose  writings.  Their 
subjects,  for  the  most  part,  had  only  a  tcmporai-y  interest;  and  their 
style,  whether  Latin  or  English,  generally  resembles,  in  its  wond.'iful 
p"wer,  grandeur,  and  picturesqueness,  and  in  a  sort  of  colossal  and 
elaborate  involution,  that  of  the  writings  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. I  may,  howei'cr,  note  the  Ajiology  for  Smecfymnuus,  in  which 
Milton  defends  the  conclusions  of  that  famous  pamphlet,  the  strtngs 
narne  of  which  is  a  kind  of  anagram  composed  of  the  initials  of  its  five 
authors,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Thomas  Young,  Milton's  deeply- 
vtnerated  Puritan  preceptor,  the  book  called  IconoclasUs  —  or  the 
Image-hreaker  —  intended  to  neufa-alize  the  efiect  of  the  celebrated 
Icon  Basilihe,  written  by  Bishop  Gauden  in  the  character  of  Charles  I., 
In  which  the  piety,  resignation,  and  sufferings  of  the  Royal  martyr  were 
represented  in  so  lively  a  manner  that  this  work  probably  contiibuted 
more  than  anything  else  to  escite  the  public  camnriise ration.    Oihei 
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treatises,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  The  Reason  of  ChurcA  Gov- 
emmetit  Urffed agaiiisl  Prelrty,  A  Ready  and  Easy  Way  to  Establish  a 
True  Commoirwealth,  sufficiently  exhibit  in  their  titles  the  nature  of 
their  subjects.  What  is  now  most  interesting  to  us  in  these  controver 
sial  writing  of  Milton  is  firstly  the  astonishing  grandeur  of  eloquence 
to  which  he  occasionallj  rises  in  those  outbursts  of  enthusiasm  that  are 
intermingled  with  drier  matter,  and  secondly  the  frequent  notices  of  hia 
own  personal  feelings,  studies,  and  mode  of  life,  which,  in  his  eager 
tiess  to  defend  himself  against  calumnious  attacks  on  his  moral  charge 
ler,  he  has  frequently  interspersed.  For  example,  both  the  Areopagilica 
and  his  pamphlet  against  Prelacy,  contain  a  most  glorious  epitome  of 
his  studies,  his  piojects,  and  his  literary  aspirations.  The  only  work 
Ihat  I  need  particularly  mention,  besides  those  already  enumerated,  is 
his  curious  Tractate  of  Education.  In  tlits  Milton  has  drawn  up  a 
beautiful,  but  entirely  Utopian,  scheme  for  remodelling  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  training  and  reducing  it  to  something  like  the  antique  pattern. 
Milton  proposes  the  entire  abolition  of  the  present  system  both  of 
School  and  University;  he  would  bring  up  young  men  with  as  much 
attention  to  physical  as  to  intellectual  development,  by  a  mechanism 
borrowed  from  ihs.  jtrytaneia  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  public  institutions 
in  which  instruction  should  have  an  encyclopiedic  character,  and  where 
all  the  arts,  trades,  and  sciences  should  be  taught,  so  as  to  produce 
sages,  patriots,  and  soldiers.    This  treatise  was  published  in  1644. 

§  5,  With  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  begins  the  iast,  the  most  gloomy, 
and  yet  the  most  glorious  period  of  the  great  poet's  career.  That  event 
was  naturally  the  signal  of  distress  pnd  persecution  to  one  who  bj  his 
writings  had  shown  himself  the  most  consistent,  persevering,  and 
formidable  enemy  of  monarchy  and  episcopacy,  and  who  had  attacked, 
with  particular  vehemence,  the  cliaracter  of  Charles  I.  Milton  was 
ejtcepted,  together  with  all  those  who  had  taken  any  share  in  the  trial 
and  execution  of  the  king,  from  the  general  amnesty.  He  was  im- 
prisoned, but  liberated  after  a  confinement  of  some  months ;  and  the 
indulgence  with  which  he  was  treated  may  be  attributed  either  to  con- 
sideration for  his  learning,  poverty,  and  blindness,  or,  perhaps,  to  the 
iclereession  of  some  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  his  virtues  and  his 
genius,  'It  is  said  that  Sir  W.  Davenant  successfully  used  his  influence 
to  spare  the  aged  poet  any  further  persecution.  Fi-om  this  period  till 
his  death  he  lived  in  close  retirement,  busily  occupied  in  the  compo- 
slWon  of  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained.  The  former  of  these 
works  was  finished  in  1665,  and  had  been  his  principal  employnient 
duiing  about  seven  years.  The  companion  epic,  a  work  of  much 
stiorter  extent,  as  well  as  the  noble  and  pathetic  tragedy  of  Samson  Ag- 
fsiites,  are  attributed  to  (he  year  1671.  On  the  Stii  of  November,  1674, 
Milton  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  and  was  buried  in  Cripplegate 
churchyard.  He  had  been  thrice  married,  first  to  Mary  Powell,  by 
whom  he  had  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  survived  him,  and  who  are 
said  to  have  treated  him  in  his  old  age  with  harshness  and  disrespect 
There  is  a  tradition  of  his  having  employed  his  daughters  to  read  to 
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cmshed  a  power  of  ofgrnal  eo«eepl.O"  J"  'gtl  "  duly  .ubordmate 
„d  a  power  of  0"^"'  °"?K; '"f  trudSoL     Above  all  there 
*"r  m".°ef  ttatTiS^o  r'ofStoS  poem.,  a  peculiar 
^rSelgh^mea^f™— »-™-J^--^ 
like  the  billowy  sound  of  a  mighty  organ.    »™  '     ,    „„, 

"""'-"  rlSSttTngriTb*  ik.rr"*e  piSure.^ 
muocence  the  f  =/"  """fjt^^  „,  ie  P.g.n  oracle,  at  the  period 
legend,  connected  with  the  •?""  "  °    ",  ,^e\o„ible  rile,  of  Molooh 

S^:£*:rrU;-":rpiSS-^nd.r.o,^.en, 
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the  "helmed  cherubim  and  swordcd  seraphim  harping  In  loud  and 
Botemn  quire'  before  the  thrane  of  the  Almightj!  This  magnificeni 
ode  is  a  itting  prelude  to  tlie  Paradise  Lost. 

In  my  remarks  upon  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth 
sod  James  I.,  I  took  occasion  to  speak  of  that  peculiar  and  ex^uisitelj 
fanciful  species  of  entertainment  called  the  Masque,  of  which  Ben 
Jonson  and  other  poets  had  produced  such  delicious  examples  It  waa 
rcsened  to  Milton  to  equal  the  g  t  po  t  wl  p  ced  d  h  m  t 
elegance  and  refinement  which  ch        t  thkd       hlfdmt 

half-lyric  composition,  while  hef  rp        dthm         1ft  aid 

parity  ttf  sentiment.     They  had  e  h  d  th  tly      d      hi 

like  fancy  in  ini^nting  elaborate  pi  m     t    t         m       f  th  t 

worthless  and' contemptible  of  pr  M  It  m  t  d  t    wh  t 

was  originally  a  mere  vehicle  for    1         t    d  1  t  p  d  I  fty 

ethical  tone  that  soars  into  the  v    y    mpy  f  1    p      1  t 

The  Masque  of  Comas  was  written  tbprtmd        Idl       Ctl 
in  the  presence  of  the  Earl  of  Br  d  ei    t      th      G  G  If 

the  Welsh  Marches,  an  accomplis!    d       hi  d  f  th    m 

powerful  personages  of  the  time.     H     d       It      L  dy  Al  ce  Eg    t 
and  his  two  sons  had  lost  their  w  y      th   w     d      !       w   Ik  d 

out  of  this  simple  incident  Milton         t  d  tl  t  b       t  f  1  p    t      I 

drama  that  has  hitherto  been  produced.  It  was  represented  by  the 
young  people  who  were  the  heroes  of  tlie  incident  on  which  it  was 
founded,  and  the  other  characters  were  filled  by  Milton's  friend,  Heory 
Lawes,  a  composer  who  had  studied  in  Italy,  and  who  furnished  the 
graceful  music  that  accompanied  its  l3Tic  portions.  The  characters  are 
few,  consisting  of  the  Lady,  the  two  Brothers,  Comus  (a  wicked  en- 
chanter, the  allegorical  representative  of  vicious  and  sensual  pleasure, 
a  personage  enacted  by  Lawes),  and  the  Guardian  Spirit,  disguised  as 
u  shepherd,  which  part  one  pleases  one's  self  in  fancying  may  have 
been  tilled  by  the  poet.  The  plot  is  exceedingly  simple,  rather  lyric 
than  dramatic.  The  delineation  of  passion  forms  no  part  of  the  poef  b 
aim;  and  perhaps  the  very  alistract  and  ideal  nature  of  tlie  charac- 
ters—  their  iraparsonality,  bo  to  saj  — addn  to  the  intended  effect  by 
raising  the  mind  of  the  reader  into  the  pure  and  ethereal  atmosphere 
of  philosophical  beauty.  The  dialogues  are  inexpressibly  noble,  no) 
however  as  dialogues,  for  they  must  rather  be  regarded  as  a  series  of 
exquisite  soliloquies  setting  forth,  in  pure  and  musical  eloquence,  like 
that  of  Plato,  the  loftiest  abstractions  of  love  and  virtue.  They  have 
the  severe  and  sculptural  grace  of  the  Grecian  drama,  but  ccinbined 
!r:(h  the  warmest  coloring  of  natural  beauty;  for  the  frequent  descrij)- 
Hons  of  rural  objects  possess  the  richness,  the  accuracy,  and  the  fanci- 
lulness  of  Fletcher,  of  Jonson,  or  of  Shakspeare  himself.  Though  Iha 
dialogue  itself  be  lyrical  in  its  character,  the  songs  interspersed  are  of 
consummate  melody.  For  instance,  the  drinking  chorus  of  Comus'a 
rout,  the  Echo-song,  and  the  admirable  passages  with  which  the  At- 
tendant Spirit  opens  and  concludes  the  piece.  The  general  charactei 
of  this  production  Milton  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  FletcJier's  F»ith 
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fill  Shefi&erdess,  from  Jonsoii's  Masques  and  hiB  delicious  fragment  of 
B  pastoral  drama,  and  probably  also  from  tbe  same  Italian  EOurccs  aa 
had  BuggesteJ  to  those  great  poets  the  general  tone  and  construction 
of  the  pastoral  allegory;  but  in  elevation,  purity,  and  dignity,  If  not 
also  in  exquisite  delineation  of  natural  beauty,  Milton  has  surpasiisd 
Fletcher  and  Jouson  as  much  as  they  surpassed  Tasso  or  is  Tiiso  liad 
surpassed  Guariai.     In  a  somewh  t      ni  1        t  t     C  Mil 

composed  a  fragment  entitled  A      d      p-fmdtH      fildbl 
the  Countess  of  Derby  by  differ     t  b  rs    t  t!    t    11     t  f  m   y 

lu  '.l;is  masque  Milton  wrote  only  thpotlpt         tl  tfth 

Entert:iinment,  as  was  frequently   tl  ch  ^      g 

inade  up  of  dances,  music,  and  t  t  Th       h  th 

portion  contributed  by  the  poet  is  comparatively  c  d  bl  ,  t 
exhibits  all  his  usual  characteristics. 

§  7.  The  pastoral  eiegy  entitled  Lycidas  was  a  tribute  of  affection  to 
the  memory  of  Milton's  friend  and  fellow- student  Edward  King,  lost  at 
sea  in  a  voj'age  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  about  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  a  clergyman.  lie  was  a  young  man  of  virtue  and  accomplishments, 
and  the  pastoral  form  of  elegy  was  notinap^propriate  either  to  symboiize 
early  conformity  of  studies  between  him  and  his  elegist,  or  to  the  pro- 
fession to  which  he  was  about  to  devote  himself.  In  the  general  tone  ■ 
of  the  poem,  and  in  the  irregular  and  ever-varying  music  of  the  verse, 
Milton  imitated  those  Italian  models  with  whose  scholarlike  and  elab- 
orate spirit  he  was  so  deeply  saturated.  The  poem  is  a  Camoae,  and 
one  of  which  even  the  greatest  poets  of  Italy  might  well  have  been 
proud.  Throughout  we  meet  with  a  mixture  of  rural  description, 
classical  and  mythological  allegory,  and  theological  allusions  borrowed 
from  the  Christian  system;  and  nothing  is  more  singular  than  the  skill 
with  which  the  poet  has  combined  such  apparently  discordant  elements 
into  one  harmonious  whole.  The  shock  given  to  the  reader's  taste  by 
this  apparent  incongruity  is  in  a  great  measure  softened  away  by  the 
abstract  and  poetical  air  of  the  whole,  by  the  art  with  which  tbe  transi- 
tions are  managed,  and  in  some  degree  by  the  exquisite  descriptions  o) 
naturU  scenery,  flowers,  and  the  famous  rivers. immortalized  by  th* 
great  pastoral  poets  of  antiquity.  Nevertheless  the  ordinary  reader  is 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  St.  Peter  malting  his  appearance  among  tbe 
sea-njinphs,  and  allusions  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  the  happiness  of  just  mer,  made  perfect  brought  into  connection 
witli  the  fables  of  Pagan  laytnology.  But  the  force  of  imaginatiott 
Had  the  esbaiistless  beauty  of  Imagery  whicli  is  displayed  from  tlie 
beginning  to  the  eid  make  the  truly  sensitive  reader  entirely  forge  I 
Khit  are  inconsistencies  only  to  the  logical  reasoning.  In  this  poem 
we  see  how  great  was  Milton's  mastery  over  the  whole  scale  of  melody 
of  which  the  English  language  is  capable.  From  a  solemn  and  psalm- 
like  grandeur  to  the  airiest  and  most  delicate  playfulness,  every  variety 
of  music  may  be  found  In  Lycidas;  and  the  poet  has  shown  that  oui 
northern  speech,  though  naturally  harsh  and  rugged,  may  be  made  t9 
echo  the  softest  melody  of  the  Italian  lyre. 
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§  8.  The  two  descriptive  poems  L'Allsgro  and  II Penseroso,  aa  tHej 
form  a  sort  of  pair  of  cabinet  pictures,  the  one  the  complement  Er.d 
counlerpart  of  the  other,  will  be  moat  advantageously  examined  under 
one  head.  They  are  of  nearly  the  same  length,  written  in  the  Bamf 
metre,  and  consisting,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  longer  and  irregalai 
lines  of  invention  at  the  beginning  of  each,  of  the  shoit-rhymed  octo- 
syllabic measure.  In  the  Allegro  the  poet  describes  scenery  and  varis-it 
occupations  and  amusements  as  contemplated  by  a  man  of  joyous  and 
cheerful  tempe  ament;  in  the  Penseroso  not  dissimilar  objects  vie. veil 
by  a  person  of  .-erioue,  melancholy,  and  studious  character.  The  indi- 
viduality of  the  poet  is  seen  in  the  calm  and  somewhat  grave  cheerful- 
ness of  the  one,  as  well  as  in  the  tranquil  though  not  sombre  raedita- 
tiveness  of  the  other.  His  joy  is  without  frivolity,  as  his  melancholy 
is  without  gloom.  It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  these  two  poems 
with  minute  detail,  paragraph  by  paragraph;  for  every  picture,  almost 
every  phrase,  in  the  one  corresponds,  with  close  parallelism,  to  some- 
thing similar  in  the  other.  Thus  tlie  beautiful  opening  lines  in  which 
Ifte  poet  drives  away  Melancholy  to  her  congenial  dwelling  in  hell,  cor- 
respond to  the  opening  o£  \he  Penseroso ;  and  the  invoco.tion  to  Joy 
and  her  retinue  of  Quips  and  Cranks  and  wanton  Wiles,  Sport,  Lib- 
erty, and  Laughter,  forma  the  pendant  to  the  sublime  impersonation  of 
Melancholy,  which  is  indeed  in  poetry  what  the  Night  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  is  in  sculpture.  The  Cheerful  Man  is  awakened  by  the  lark,  thn 
cock,  and  the  hunter's  horn;  and  walks  out,  "by  hedge-row  elms 
and  hillocks  green,"  to  see  the  gorgeous  sunrise.  The  sounds  and  . 
sights  of  early  morning  are  represented  with  wonderful  beauty  and 
reality;  and  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  landscape,  under  the  growing 
radiance  of  the  dawn,  is  perfectly  magical.  We  then  have  a  charming 
picture  of  rustic  life;  and  this  is  succeeded  by  a  village  festival,  where 
every  line  seems  to  hound  responsive  to  the  joyous  bells  and  the  sound 
of  the  rebeck.  The  day  terminates  with  ghost  stories  and  fairy  legends 
related  over  the  "  nut-brown  ale,"  round  the  farm-house  fire.  Having 
completed  the  picture  of  rural  pleasures  (in  which,  however,  it  should 
be  remarked,  the  amusements  of  tlie  chase  forms  no  part),  the  poet 
goes  on  to  describe  the  more  courtly  and  elaborate  pastimes  of  the 
great  city — the  tourney,  the  dance,  the  marriage  feast;  and  the  poem 
terminates  with  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  those  many  passages 
in  which  Milton  ha.^  at  once  celebrated  and  exempliSed  the  charms  ol 
miisk.  Music  was  liis  favorite  art:  he  inherited  froin  his  father  an 
Intense  love  for  and  no  mean  skill  in  it;  it  was  afterwards  hia  best- 
perhaps  liia  highest  —  consolation  in  his  poverty  and  blindness;  and 
MBuredly  no  poet  in  any  language  has  shown  such  a  deep  sensibility  to 
its  enchantments.  The  passage  in  the  Allegro  in  which  he  speaks  of 
it  is  the  most  perfect  representation  that  words  have  ever  given  of  the 
consummate  execution  of  the  highest  Italian  v  ^cal  music.  Among  the 
pleasures  of  the  city  Milton  has  not  forgotten  the  glories  of  the  stage; 
*nd  here  he  pays  a  compliment  to  Jonaon's  "  learned  sock,"  and  to  the 
"  wood-notes  wild  "  of  Shakspeare.     In  the  Penseroso  we  have,  instead 
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or  the  W.11  bj  Iht  bright  d.»n,  the  contenj.l.tlve  wandering  in  Ih. 
™„nlil  fo,e.t-  the  .»5  "  *•  mshting.le,  .nd  11=  s.  .mn  .ound  of 
the  curfew  "over  some  wide-watered  shore,  swinging  slow  with  sullen 
roati"  andthe  medilaUon  over  the  gloiving  ember.  In  some  solitur, 
chamber.  The  contemplative  m.u  passe,  the  long  w.tche.  of  the 
ninht  in  penetrating  the  sublime  mj.terie.  of  philosoph,  with  Plalo, 
in  studving  the  solemn  ranes  of  the  great  dramatists  of  Greeoi,  m  (ob 
lowing  the  wild  and  wondrous  legend,  of  chiv.lric  tradition  and  P«i"J ; 
and  tbedailv  walk  is  amid  the  deep  recesses  of  some  f..r,-h.n..toi 
forest,  where  the  imagination  is  fllled  with  the  h.lf-se.n  glone.  besid| 
some  stream  round  which  float.  .  mjsterlous  music.  The  poem  endl 
with  an  aspiration  alter  an  old  age  of  bemiWike  repo.c  and  contem- 

'''no  analvsis  wiU  give  any  idea  of  the  immense  riches  of  description 
with  which  th..e  poem,  are  crowded.  There  i.  bardl,  an  aspect  of 
extemai  nature,  beautiful  or  sublime,  terrible  or  smihng,  which  is  no 
™.s.d  hei.;  sometimes,  ..  is  ever  the  c.e  in  poetry  of  the  highes 
order,  in  an  inciedibl,  condensed  form.  There  .re  many  emmples  of 
>  whole  picture  exhibited  In  a  single  word,  .tamped  wiUi  one  immitKbl. 
exprmion,  bv  .  .ingle  stroke  :  as,  for  example,  the  dappled  dawn  i 
tJie  enck  which  "  stoutly  .tiut.  hi.  dames  before ;  "  the  .uu,  at  his  ri.mg, 
*J,Ml"ll"m..  and  ™S..  Ughti"  the  hill  »  hoar  wltii  the  doatins 
mi.ts  of  dawn ;  "  the  "  fallows  gray ;  "  the  towers  of  the  ancient  manoi 
..te^rfhigh  In  trfkid  trees,-  the  "  <.».i  haycock,  "  the  peasant, 
..incing  In  the  eie^.rei  .bade."  In  like  m.nner  dees  the  P.^ 
r„.  .bound  with  iuimitabl.  example,  of  picturesqii.  word-p.inting 
What  .  fignre  1.  th.t  of  Melancholy  1  "  ah  m  a  rob.  of  darkest  grain 
taring  wWi  majestic  train,"  iixed  in  holy  rapture,  till  .be  "forget, 
toselto  marble,  "  .nd  the  song  of  Philomel  "  smoothing  the  rugged 
brow  of  uiebt, "  "  the  waiideriaff  moon  riding  near  her  highest  noon. 


brow  of  night,  ■  "  the  m„d,ri„g  moon  ndmg  near  her  nigne.i  noon, 

Td " ,i..tiv "■""f!'' •  ""J-  ='»'' ' "  *" '■•"•"■;, »'•;  ■J?","" 

have  embodied  it  in  verse  1  The  glowing  ember,  tli.t  te.ch  light  to 
counterfiiit  .  gloom,"  or  Tragedy  '•  ni^i.g  ly  m  .ceplred  p* 
Se  "  i^n  teal"  drawn  down  the  cheek  of  Pluto  by  the  .oug  of  Or- 
nheus-  and  "minute  drops"  fulHng  a.  the  .bower  pas.es  awaj  ,  the 
-  higb'-embowed  roof"  and  "  storied  windows  "  of  a  Gothic  c.tbodr. 
with  their  "dim  religion,  light."  What  poet  ha,  ,o  vividly  P»»te'^  •" 
Hat  1.  mo.t  striking  in  nature  and  in  art>  Be  it  remembered  »o,tl  .1 
the  stroke,  .o  rapidly  enumerated  are  merely  example,  of  b'PPy  >• 
„..io„.  concentrated  Into.. ingle  word.  The  two  poem,  abound  . 
picture,  not  inferior  i„  beauty  to  Uie«,  but  developed  at  .  !"(!»>  >;''«; 
preclude,  my  quoting  Ibem  he«,.  Indeed  to  quote  the  be.utie.  of  tl,e» 
iwo  works  would  be  to  transcribe  them  from  beginning  to  end.  Th. 
UK,gr„  and  i"«u<™o  have  been  ju.tiy  called  not  a>  much  P"™'  " 
toTO  of  imagery  from  which  might  be  drawn  material,  for  volume. 
of  plrtu«.,ue  deecription.  Like  all  Milton's  works,  ■*»■' *J  ," 
.1,.;  ,1,  in  ibemrfve.,  the,  are  a  thou.and  lime,  mm  valuable  fo. 
their  peculiarly  ..ffl""-  oliaracter  -  filling  the  mind,  by  anusW 
■>• 
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to  other  images,  nntural  and  iirtificial,  with  impressions  of  teiidemest 
Dr  grandeur. 

§  0.  TiLe  Latin  and  Italian  productions  of  Milton  may  not  unsuitablj 
be  coneidcred  in  thJs  place,  as  their  composition  belongs  principally  to 
the  yoa'-h  of  the  poet.  In  the  felicity  with  which  he  has  reproduced 
the  diction  of  classicn!  antiquity,  Milton  has  never  had  an  equal  among 
the  modern  writers  of  Latin  verse.  Not  even  Buchanan,  far  less  Buth 
lutliors  as  Johannes  Secundus,  has  reached  a  more  consummate  purilj 
jf  expression,  or  attained  —  which  is  far  more  difficult  — tlie  style  of 
jnlique/ioa^AC,  and  avoided  the  intrusion  of  modern  ideas.  He  not 
mly  writes  like  Tibuilus  and  Propertlns,  but  he  ».\%o  f«e!i  iiice  them; 
we  never  meet  with  the  incongruity  of  modern  ideas  clumsily  masquer- 
ading in  classical  costume.  The  Elegies  of  Milton,  however,  graceftil 
as  they  are,  are  less  interesting  than  the  Ephtoles  addressed  to  his 
literary  friends :  as,  for  example,  the  exquisfe  Mansus,  and  the  Latin 
verses  to  Charles  Deodate.  These,  from  their  persona!  and  intimate 
character,  possess  the  charm  of  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  thoughts,  the 
tastes,  and  tlie  individual  occupations  of  the  poet.  They  are  totallj 
free  from  that  airof  being  a  ec»/o  or  a/iM/;Vc/o,wh!ch  is  the  prevailing 
defect  of  modern  Latin  poetry ;  their  author  seems  always  to  think  and 
feel  as  well  as  to  write  in  tlie  language  he  employs.  In  many  passages, 
too,  of  these  poems  we  see  striking  examples  of  that  powerful  coElcep- 
tion  which  distinguishes  Milton ;  as  in  his  verses  on  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  there  are  impersonations  which  give  us  a  foretaste  of  the  Paradise 
Lost.  The  Italian  poems  of  Milton  are  chiefly  sonnets,  and  exhibit 
the  same  acquaintance  with  the  forms  and  spirit  of  that  species  of  com- 
position, though  perhaps  hardly  so  much  ease  as  the  Latin  works. 

As  a  writer  of  sonnets  it  would  be  unjust  to  try  Milton  by  any  other 
standard  than  by  his  English  productions  in  this  department.  Though 
a  few  are  playful  and  almost  ludicrous  in  their  subject,  the  majority 
of  the  sonnets  are  of  that  lolly,  grave,  and  solemn  character  which 
seems  most  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  Milton.  In  the  universal  taste 
for  imitating  the  types  of  Italian  poetry,  English  writers,  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  our  literature,  had  cultivated  this  delicate  exotic. 
Sidney,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  a  host  of  inferior  poets,  had  written 
sonnets,  some  of  a  very  high  degree  of  beauty ;  but  it  was  reserved  to 
Milton  to  transport  into  his  native  country  the  Italian  sonnet  in  its 
highest  form.  Macaulay  justly  obsei-ves  that  Milton's  sonnets  have 
iione  of  tliat  enamel-like  brilliancy  of  expression  which  marks  the 
(i.anets  of  Petrarch:  they  are  also  free  from  the  cold  and  pedantic 
■ouceits,  and  from  that  tone  of  scholastic  ingenuity,  whicii  "requenlly 
Jeform  the  conceptions  of  the  lover  of  Laura.  Milton's  uonnets  are 
liardly  ever  on  the  subject  of  love ;  religion,  patriotism,  domestic  aflec- 
tion,  are  his  themes;  and  the  great  critic  I  have  just  quoted  has  mewl 
iiappily  compared  them  to  tlie  Collects  of  the  English  Liturgy, 
Among  the  finest  of  them  I  may  specify  the  following :  I.  To  l&e  Nigh'- 
ingale,  VII.  and  Vlll.  containing  a  nobU;  auticipatloii  of  his  poetii-.il 
glory  i  Xlil-  addressed  to  hi/i  friend  Lawes,  in  whicli  Milton  at  pnc? 
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describes  and  esempllfiea  the  sweetness  of  Italian  sorg;  XVT.  a  :,oljl8 
recapitulation  of  Cromwell's  victories ;  XVIII.  on  the  Massacre  of  lit 
Piedmontese  Protestants;  XIX.  oit  his  cnan  blitidness,  one  of  the  sub- 
liraeat  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  from  its  personal  subject;  XX.  a 
charming  invitation  to  his  friend  Lawrence,  desaibing  the  pleasures 
of  an  Attic  and  philosophic  festivity.  Both  Horace  and  Juvenal  have 
simikr  passages;  and  I  know  not  whether  Milton,  though  infinitely 
more  concise,  has  not  described  more  beautifully  than  they  the  unbend 
ing  of  a  wise  and  cultivated  mind.  The  XXKd.  sonnet  is  on  the  «ami 
subject  as  the  XIXUi.,  and  the  poet  has  treated  his  blindness  in  a  no 
less  awful  spirit  of  religious  resignation  mingled  with  patriotic  piide. 
In  the  XXIIId.  sonnet,  which  in  spirit  is  not  unlike  many  passages  in 
tlie  Vila  Nmva  of  Dante,  and  wjll  iTully  hear  a  comparison  with  the 
famous  Lev&mmi  il  mio  Pensier  of  Petrarch,  the  poet  describes  a 
dream  in  which  he  saw  in  a  vision  his  second  wife,  whose  death  he  so 
deeply  deplored. 

§  10.  The  second  period  of  Milton's  literary  life  is  filled  with  politi- 
cal and  religious  controversy.  In  the  very  voluminous  prose  works 
belonging  to  this  epoch  we  see  at  once  the  ardor  of  his  convictions,  the 
loftiness  of  his  personal  character,  and  the  force  and  grandeur  of  his 
genius.  Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  his  prose  works  are  utterly 
incapable     f  f  -m  d         f  the  entire  personality  of  Milton. 

Whether  w    tt  n        L  t  n  E      lish,  these  productions  hear  the 

stamp  of  h     m  nd      Th  y  wded  with  vast  and  abstruse  erudi- 

tion ;  and  tl     1  t  w        pmd  into  a  burning  mass  hy  the 

fervor  of  e  th  m  Tl  p  o  t  le  of  Milton  is  remarkable  for  a 
weighty  and  t    m         fi    nee  which  in  any  other  hands  would  be 

cumbrous  d  p  d  t  b  t  d  the  bui-den  of  which  he  moves  with 
as  much  e  d  d  tl       h  mp    n    of  the  Round  Table  under  their 

ponderous  p  ply  Wh  lid  to  anger  by  the  calumnies  directed 
against  th   p       y    fh     p  Uf    he  gives  us,  in  majestic  eloquence, 

a  picture  of  his  own  etudies,  I  bo  ,  and  literary  aspirations,  interest- 
ing in  themselves,  and  stuking  from  the  beautj  of  the  language  Glo 
rious  bursts  of  piety  and  patriotism  'a  sevenfold  chorus  of  halleluias 
and  harping  symphonies  show  him  e^er  and  tnon  nsing  to  a  super 
hunsan  height.  No  stvie  presents  so  hopeless  a  subject  tor  imitation 
as  thaij  of  Milton's  prose  The  immense  length  and  involution  of  the 
sentences,  its  solemn  and  atitelj  march,  defy  all  mimicry,  conse 
qiiently  there  is  no  style  so  characteristic  of  its  author  —  none  whi  1 
BO  completely  stands  alone  m  literature  Eien  when  writmg  English 
Milton  seems  to  think  in  Latin  His  frequent  inversions  md  Ins  gen 
;ral  preference  forvsords  of  Latin  ong  n  contnbute  to  maki- him  u 
iome  respects  the  most  Romnn  of  all  English  authors  This  qiialitj 
honrever,  while  it  testifies  to  hi"  leaining  and  his  originality  Ins 
undoubtedly  tended  to  exclude  Milton  a  pio'^e  writings  from  tliat  place 
smong  the  populaily  read  English  classics  to  which  their  eloq  lence 
undoubtedly  entitles  them.  There  ih  uo  doubt  that  Uiej  are  becoming 
every  day  bettiir  known  to  the  general  reader,  and  that  their  jiopnlantj 
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is  certain  to  extend  still  farther.  The  finest  of  them,  at  Isast  the  mosl 
calculated  to  attract  the  notice  of  toe  literarj  student,  are  the  Artopa- 
gitica,  ihcDefensio  Secuada,  ^t  Defensio Po^li Anglicam',  thzReasom 
of  Church  Government  urged  against  Prelaty,  the  Apology  for  Siaeo- 
tyfanaus,  and  the  Tractate  on  Educalion. 

%  11.  There  is  no  spectacle  in  the  historj  of  literature  more  touching 
and  sublime  than  Milton  blind,  poor,  persecuted,  and  alone,  "fallen 
upon  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  with  dangers  and  with  darkness  com- 
passed  round,"  reKrIng  into  obscurity  to  compose  those  immortal  Epic( 
which  have  placed  him  among  the  greatest  poets  of  all  time.  The 
calm  confidence  with  which  he  approached  his  task  was  the  fruit  of 
long  meditation,  profound  study,  and  fervent  prayer.  The  four  great 
Epic  Evangelists,  if  we  may  bo  call  them  without  irreverence,  respec- 
tively symbolize  the  four  great  phases  of  the  history  of  mankind. 
Homer  is  the  poetical  representative  of  the  boyhood  of  the  human  race, 
Virgil  of  its  manhood.  These  two  typify  the  glory  and  the  greatness 
of  the  antique  world,  as  exhibited  under  its  two  most  splendid  forms  — 
the  heroic  age  in  Greece,  and  the  majesty  of  Roman  empire.  Chris- 
tianity  is  the  culminating  fact  in  the  history  of  mankind :  it  is  like  the 
mountain  ridge  from  which  diverge  two  rivers  running  in  opposite 
directions.  As  the  antique  world  produced  two  great  epic  types,  so 
did  Christianity  —  Dante  and  Milton,  Dante  represents  the  poetical 
side  of  Catholic,  Milton  of  Protestant  Christianity ;  Dante  its  infancj-,  its 
age  of  faith  and  heroism;  Milton  its  virile  age,  its  full  development  and 
exaltation.  Dante  is  the  Christian  Homer,  Milton  the  Christian  Virgil, 
if  the  predominant  character  of  Homer  be  vivid  life  and  force,  and  of 
Virgil  majesty  and  grace,  that  of  Dante  is  intensity,  that  of  Milton  is 
sublimity.  Even  in  the  mode  of  representing  their  creations  a  strong 
contrast  may  be  perceived :  Dante  produces  his  effect  by  realizing  the 
ideal,  Milton  by  idealizing  the  real. 

The  Paradise  Lost  was  originally  composed  in  ten  Books  or  Cantos, 
whicii  were  afterwards  so  divided  as  to  make  twelve.  Its  composition, 
though  the  work  was  probably  meditated  long  before,  occupied  about 
seven  years ;  that  is,  from  1658  to  1665,  I  will  give  a  rapid  analysis  of 
the  poem,  condensed  from  Milton's  own  plan  pi-efixed  to  the  various 
cantos.  In  Book  I.,  after  the  proposition  of  the  subject,  the  Fall  of 
Man,  and  a  sublime  invocation,  are  described  the  council  of  Satan  and 
the  infernal  angels,  their  determination  to  oppose  the  designs  of  Goti 
in  the  creation  of  the  Earth  and  the  innocence  of  our  first  parents,  and 
the  description  of  the  erection  of  Pandemonium,  the  palace  of  Satan. 
Book  II.  describes  the  debates  of  the  evil  spirits,  the  cnnsent  of  Satan 
to  undertake  the  enterprise  of  temptation,  his  journey  to  the  Gates  of 
Hsll,  which  he  finds  guarded  by  Sin  and  Death.  Book  III.  transports 
i;t  to  Heaven,  where,  after  a  dialogue  between  God  the  Father  and 
God  the  Son,  the  latter  offers  himself  as  a  jiropitiation  for  the  foreseen 
disobedience  of  Adam.  In  the  latter  portion  of  this  canto  Satan  meets 
Uliel,  the  angel  of  the  Sun,  and  inquires  the  road  to  tlie  new-created 
Earth,  where,  disguised  as  an   jinj^el  of  lifiiit,  he  descends.     AV(i*  /(■'. 
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briuRs  Satan  to  the  sight  of  Paradise,  and  contains  the  picture  of  tho 
innocence  and  happiness  of  Adam  and  Eve,  The  angela  set  a  guard 
over  Eden,  and  Satan  is  ai-rested  while  endeavoring  to  tempt  Eve  in  a 
dream.  He  is,  however,  allowed  to  escape.  In  Book  V.  Eve  rclitei 
her  dream  to  Adam,  who  comforts  her;  and  they,  after  their  morr.ing 
prayer,  proceed  to  their  daily  employment.  They  are  visited  by  the 
angel  Raphael,  sent  to  warn  them;  and  he  relates  to  Adam  the  story 
of  the  revolt  of  Satan  and  the  disobedient  angels.  In  Book  VI.  the 
tiKfrJi'r/e  of  Raphael  is  continued,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Son  over  the 
leliellious  spirits.  Booh  VII.  is  devoted  to  the  account  given  by  Ita- 
pluicl,  at  Adam's  request,  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  In  Bool:  VIII. 
is  pursued  the  conference  between  the  angel  and  Adam,  who  describes 
his  own  state  and  recollections,  his  meeting  with  Eve,  and  their  union. 
The  action  of  Book  IJC.  is  the  temptation  first  of  Eve,  and  then, 
through  her,  of  Adam.  Book  X.  contains  the  judgment  and  sentence, 
by  the  Son,  of  Adam  and  Eve,  who  are  instructed  to  clothe  themselves, 
Satan,  triumphant,  returns  to  Pandemonium,  but  not  before  Sin  and 
Death  construct  a  causeway  through  Chaos  to  Eai-th.  Satan  recounts 
his  success,  but  is  vrith  all  his  angels  transformed  into  serpents.  Adam 
and  Eve  bewail  their  fault,  and  determine  to  implore  pardon.  Booh 
XI.  relates  the  acceptance  of  Adam's  repentance  by  the  Almighty, 
who,  however,  commands  him  to  be  expelled  from  Paradise.  The 
angel  Michael  is  sent  to  reveal  to  Adam  the  consequences  of  his  trans- 
gression. Eve  laments  her  exile  from  Eden,  and  IWichae!  shows  Adam 
in  a  vision  the  destiny  of  man  before  the  Flood.  Book  XII.  continues 
the  prophetic  picture  shown  to  Adam  by  Michael  of  the  fate  of  the 
human  race  from  the  flood.  Adam  is  comforted  by  the  account  of  the 
Redemption  and  rehabilitation  of  man,  and  by  the  destinies  of  the 
Church.  The  poem  terminates  with  the  wandering  forth  of  our  first 
parents  from  Paradise. 

The  peculiar  form  of  blank  verse  in  which  this  poem,  as  well  as  the 
Paradise  Regained,  is  written,  was,  if  not  absolutely  invented  by  Mil- 
ton, at  least  first  employed  by  him  in  the  narrative  or  epic  foi-m  of 
poetry.  Though  consisting  mechanically  of  precisely  the  same  ele- 
ments as  the  dramatic  metre  employed  by  Shakspeare  and  his  contem- 
poraries, this  kind  of  verse  acquires,  in  the  hand  of  Milton,  a  m-isic  of 
t  totally  different  tone  and  rhyflim.  It  is  exceedingly  solemn,  digni- 
ned,  and  varied  with  such  inexhaustible  flexibility  that  the  reader  will 
hard.y  ever  be  able  to  find  two  verses  of  similar  structure  ftnd  accenlu- 
iiUon'— at  least  except  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  othi:r. 
Every  modification  of  metrical  foot,  every  conceivable  combination  ol 
emphasis,  is  employed  to  varj- the  harmony;  and  in  this  respect  Milton 
has  given  to  his  metrical  structure  an  ever-changing  cadence,  as  beauti- 
ful in  iteelf,  and  as  d.;licately  responsive  to  the  impressions  required  to 
be  conveyed,  as  can  be  f  jund  in  the  multitudinc  is  billow-like  harmonies 
nf  the  Homeric  hexameter,  whose  regular  3'et  varied  cadence  has  been 
io  well  compared  to  the  roll  of  the  ocean. 
§  13.  In  the  incidents  and  personages  of  the  poem  we  find  cstr.iirw 
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simplicity  united  with  the  richest  complexity  and  invemiveness.  Where 
il  suited  his  purpose,  Milton  closely  followed  the  severe  condensation 
of  the  Ecriptural  nan-ative,  where  the  whole  history  of  primitive  man 
kind  is  related  in  a  few  sentences ;  and  where  his  subject  required  him 
to  give  a  loose  to  his  invention,  he  showed  that  no  poet  ever  surpassed 
klm  in  fertility  of  conception.  The  deaci-iption  of  the  fallen  angels, 
the  splendors  of  Heaven,  the  horrors  of  Hell,  the  ideal  yet  natural  love', 
liness  of  Paradise,  exhibits  not  only  a  perception  of  all  tliat  is  awful, 
sublime,  or  attractive  in  landscape  and  natural  phenomena,  but  the 
power  of  overstepping  the  bounds  of  our  earthly  experience,  and  so 
realizing  scenes  of  superliuman  beauty  ot  horror,  that  1  hey  are  pre- 
sented to  the  reader's  eye  with  a  vividness  rivalling  that  of  the  memory 
itself.  The  characters  introduced,  the  Deity  and  His  celestial  host, 
Satan  and  his  infernal  followers,  and,  perhaps,  above  all  the  ideal  and 
heroic,  yet  intensely  human  personages  jf  our  first  Parents  in  their 
state  of  innocence,  bear  witness  alike  to  the  fertility  of  Milton's  inven- 
tion, the  severity  of  his  taste,  and  the  loftiness  of  what  we  may  style 
his  artistic  morality.  In  Dante  and  Tasso  tlie  evil  spirits,  powerfully 
and  picturesquely  as  they  may  be  described,  are  composed  of  the  com- 
mon elements  of  popular  superstition ;  tliey  are  monsters  and  bugbears, 
with  horns,  and  tails,  and  eyes  of  glowing  braise  -.  and  in  their  action 
we  see  nothing  but  savage  malignity  exaggerated  to  colossal"  propor- 
tions. Milton's  Satan  is  no  caricatui-e  of  the  popular  demon  of  vulgar 
superstition :  he  is  not  less  than  Archangel,  though  archangel  ruined ; 
tnd  in  him,  as  well  as  in  his  attendant  spirits,  the  poet  has  given  sub- 
limity as  well  as  variety  to  his  infernal  agencies,  by  investing  them 
with  the  most  lofty  or  terrible  attributes  of  the  divinities  of  classical 
mythology.  In  employing  this  artifice  lie  was  able  to  pour  out  upon 
this  department  of  his  subject  all  the  wealth  of  his  incomparable  learn- 
ing, and  to  make  hia  descriptions  as  suggestive  as  they  are  beautiful. 
Indeed,  the  mode  by  which  he  impresses  the  imagination  is  partly 
derived  from  the  power,  grandeur,  and  completeness  of  iiis  own  con- 
ceptions, and  partly  by  the  indirect  allusions  wherein  his  subsidiary 
illustrations  revive  in  our  minds  all  the  impressions  left  in  them  by 
natural  beauty,  hy  the  finest  passages  of  other  poets,  and  by  all  that  is 
most  striking  in  art,  in  history,  and  in  legend.  Milton  is  pfe-ecni 
nently  the  poet  of  the  learned;  for  however  imposing  may  be  his  pic- 
tures even  to  the  most  uncultivated  intellect,  it  is  only  to  a  reader 
familiar  with  a  large  extent  of  classical  and  Biblical  reading  that  he 
displays  hia  full  powers.  Of  him  may  be  eminently  said  that  "  he  who 
reads,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not "  a  spirit,  if  not  equal  yet  trained 
at  least  in  somewhat  similar  discipline  as  his  own,  the  half  of  his  beau- 
ties will  be  imperceptible.  In  the  personages  and  characters  of  Adam 
»nd  Eve  he  has  solved  perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  presented  by 
his  undertalcing  —  that  of  repi-esenting  two  human  beings  in  a  position 
which  no  other  human  beings  evti  did  or  ever  can  occupy;  and  en- 
dowed with  such  feelings  and  sentiments  as  they  alone  could  hava 
eipeiienced.    They  are  beings  worthy  of  the  Paradise  they  inti»bit| 
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and  though  raisec  a  heroic  and  ideal  proportions,  their  moral  and 
Uitellectua]  qualities  are  such  as  we  can  understand  and  cousequentlj 
FjTTipathize  with,  faere  is  nothing  more  admirable  than  the  intense 
numanity  with  which  Milton  has  clothed  them ;  while  at  the  same  time 
tliey  are  truly  idea!  imperso nations  of  love,  innocence,  and  worship. 
Like  the  finest  relics  of  ancient  sculpture,  or  the  consummate  works  of 
early  Italian  painting,  they  reach  the  full  majesty  of  the  divine  withon' 
forfeiting  th^_human  and  the  real. 

Lt  the  conduct  and  development  of  the  plot  of  his  poem  Milton  nnilM 
the  merits  of  simplicity  and  complexity.  He  follows  closely,  when  i 
Biiitf  his  purpose,  the  severe  concision  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  and  o) 
the  same  time  gives  a  loose  to  his  mighty  invention  in  the  scenes  >>f 
Hell,  of  Heaven,  and  particularly  in  the  episodical  description  of  the 
revolt  and  punishment  of  the  Fallen  Angela.  It  has  been  objected  that 
Adam  is  only  the  nominal  hero  oi  Paradise  Los/,  And  that  the  real  pro- 
tagonist is  Satan ;  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  necessarily  inferior 
nature  of  man,  as  compared  with  the  tremendous  agencies  of  which  he 
is  tlie  sport,  reduces  him,  apparently  at  least,  to  a  secondary  part  in  the 
dwma ;  but  this  difficuity  m  sunnounted  by  the  dignity  and  moral  ele- 
vation which  Milton  has  given  to  hie  human  personages,  and  by  his 
making  them  the  central  pivot  round  which  revolves  the  whole  action. 
To  speak  of  particular  passages,  either  of  sentiment  or  description,  in 
which  Milton  exhibits  beauty  or  sublimity,  would  be  quite  inappropriate 
in  an  essay  whose  limits  are  confined;  I  may  remark,  that  in  every 
instance  where  his  imagination  and  plastic  power  are  seen  at  work,  we 
find  him  at  once  soaring  from  the  sensible  into  the  abstract. 

If  the  genius  of  Dante  be  eminently  analytic,  that  of  Milton  is  as 
obviously  synthetic;  where  the  former  takes  captive  your  credulity  by 
the  intense  realization  —  often  attained  by  the  most  matter-oP-fact 
detailE.  of  measurement  or  comparison  — of  the  awful  objects  which  he 
sets,  as  it  were,  before  jour  bodily  eye,  the  latter  hurries  your  imagina- 
tion into  the  realms  of  the  ideal  by  suggesting  what  you  dimly  conceive 
rather  than  have  ever  seen.  Thus  in  a  somewhat  parallel  passage  of 
the  two  poets,  Dante,  wishing  to  convey  the  conception  of  the  size  of  a 
monstrous  giant,  gives  you  an  exact  measurement  of  some  of  its  parts, 
and  compares  them  to  some  well-known  and  familiar  object;  Miltor, 
on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  giant  bulk  of  the  thunder-smitten  demon 
lie  extended  "many  a  rood"  upon  the  burning  billows,  and  instanllv 
goes  off  into  picturesque  details  of  the  "small  night-foundered  skiff 
moored  to  the  scaly  rind  of  the  whale  to  which  Satan  is  compared :  i^' 
ii;ain,  in  that  passage  of  unequalled  grandeur  where  the  evil  spi ill 
■Itlies  the  archangel  who  has  detected  him ;  — 

"  On  the  other  side,  Satan,  alarmea, 

Collectiag  all  his  might,  dilated  stood, 

Like  TenerifTe  or  Atlas,  unremoved. 

His  stature  reaehcd  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 

Sat  horror  plumed." 

riiew'iol?  poem  is  crowded  with  similar  examples  of  the  idealizing 
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tendency,  which  no  poet  ever  possessed  in  an  equal  degree,  and  which 
b  always  united  with  Milton'a  peculiar  taete  for  illustrating  Ids  picturea 
by  means  of  subsidiary  allusions  suggesting  the  finest  and  tt^ost  impos- 
ing objects  in  art,  in  legend,  in  nature,  and  in  poetry, 

§13.  The' companion-poem  to  the  great  Epic,  the  Odyssey  to  the 
Christian  Iliad,  is  the  Paradise  Regained.  It  is  much  shorter  than  the 
first  work,  and  consists  of  only  Four  Books  or  Cantos.  The  subject  ii 
the  Temptation  of  Christ  by  Satan  in  the  Wilderness ;  anil  the  poet  hae 
closely  followed  the  nan-ative  of  that  incident,  as  recorded  in  the  fourth 
1  hapterof  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  only 
event  compai-able  in  importance  to  the  Fall  of  Man  was  the  Redemption 
of  Man  through  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  Saviour;  and  that  the 
Cross  is  the  natural  counterpart  to  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good 
and  E*il;  Calvary  the  Xxwi.  pendant  to  Eden.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
to  attribute  to  advanced  age  or  the  consciousness  of  failing  powers 
Milton's  selection  for  the  subject  of  his  second  epic,  of  an  event  in  the 
history  of  Our  Lord  which,  however  important  in  itse'J,  is  unquestion 
ably  far  less  momentous  than  the  consummation  o(  the  great  act  of 
human  redemption.  Some  have  ascribed  this  choice  to  certain  modifi- 
cations of  belief  experienced  by  the  poet  in  the  decline  of  life,  and 
which  prevented  him  from  Belecting  the  Crucifixion  as  a  subject.  Into 
this  mysterious  question  it  would  be  misplaced  to  enter  here;  I  will 
content  myself  with  noting  that  the  universal  consent  of  readers  places 
the  Paradise  Regained,  in  point  of  interest  and  variety,  very  far  below 
^^  Paradise  Lost.  The  inferiority  of  interest  is,  of  course,  attributable 
to  its  want  of  action;  the  whole  poem  being  occupied  with  the  argu- 
ments carried  on  between  Cnrist  and  the  Tempter,  and  the  description 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  as  contemplated  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  Even  in  Paradise  Lost  the  long  and  sublime  dialogues, 
frequently  turning  on  the  most  arduous  subtleties  of  theology,  though 
they  probably  enjoyed  a  great  popularity  in  Milton's  own  day,  when 
such  subjects  formed  topics  of  universal  discussion,  are  now  often  found 
to  be  tedious ;  but  in  that  poem  they  are  relieved  by  the  perpetual  inter- 
ference of  action.  In  Paradise  Regained  the  genius  of  Milton  appears 
:a  its  ripest  and  compietest  development :  the  self-resti-aint  of  consum- 
mate art  is  everywhere  apparent;  and  in  the  descriptions  of  Rome, 
Athens,  Babylon,  and  the  state  of  society  and  knowledge,  the  great  poet 
has  reached  a  height  of  solemn  grandeur  which  shows  him  to  have 
iost  nothing  either  of  imagination  or  of  learning.  Nevertheless  the 
effect  of  the  poem  upon  the  general  reader  is  less  powerful  than  that  of 
Paradise  Lost.  A  rapid  analysis  of  the  poem  would  be  as  follows ;  — 
Book  I,  Alter  being  baptized,  Jesus  ofiers  to  undertake  the  defeat  of  the 
plans  meditated  by  Satan.  He  retires  into  the  wilderness.  Satan  ap- 
pears under  the  disguise  of  an  old  peasant,  and  endeavors  to  ^jstify 
himself.  Boot  II.  contains  a  consultation  of  the  evil  spirits,  after 
which  Satan  tempts  Our  Lord  with  a  banquet  and  afterwards  with 
riches.  In  Book  III,  Satan  pursues  his  attempts,  endeavoringto  excite 
ambition  in  the  mind  of  the  Saviour,  and  shows  him  the  kingdams  of 
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Asia.  Book  IV.  exhibits  the  greatness  of  Rome  and  the  intellectual 
glories  jf  Athens;  and  Our  Lord,  after  being  conveyed  back  to  the 
desert,  is  exposed  to  a  pitiless  storm;  Satan  again  appears,  and,  after 
carrying  liim  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  is  again  defeated  and 
reduced  to  silence.  The  poem  terminates  with  a  triumphant  hymn  of 
the  aiigele  ministering  to  our  Lord  after  His  fast  In  grandeur,  ele- 
vation, and  a  kind  of  subdued  sentiment,  the  Paradise  Regained  in  no 
«enso  yields  to  its  immortal  companion ;  but  in  briOiancy  of  coloring 
and  intensity  of  interest  it  is  inferior.  It  may  be  said  that  the  beauties 
of  Paradise  Regained  will  generally  be  more  perceptible  as  the  reader 
advances  in  life,  and  to  those  minds  in  which  the  contemplative  faculty 
is  more  developed  than  the  imagination. 

§  14.  To  this,  the  closing  period  of  Milton's  literary  career,  belongs 
the  Tragedy  of  Samson  Agonisles,  constructed  according  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  the  Greek  classical  drama.  In  the  character  of  the  hero,  his 
blindness,  his  sufferings,  and  his  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  Milton 
has  given  a  most  touching  embodiment  of  himself.  As  in  the  Greek 
tragedies,  the  action  is  simple,  the  persons  few  the  statuesque  severity 
of  the  dialogue  is  relieved  by  ma-eati        tb      t      f  ly  pi      d 

the  mouth  of  the  Chorus,   and  the       t    t    ph      wh    1  id       t  be 

represented  worthily  on  the  stage,  is     ft      thGkfh  ltd 

by  a  messenger.  The  whole  piece  b  th  th  mhth  hbt 
lofty  patriotism   and  religion   of  th     Old  T    t  t        d  th     ly 

choruses  are  sometimes  inespressiblj      bl  S      1      ly  I       MJt 

copied  all  the  details,  literary  as  well  1       cal,     f  tl  t 

dramas,  that  tliere  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  a  modern  reader 
will  obtain  a  more  exact  impression  of  what  a  Greek  tragedy  was,  from 
the  study  of  Samson  Agonistes,  than  from  the  most  faithful  translation 
of  Sophocles  or  Euripides.  The  ancient  tragedies  had  always  a  reli- 
gious or  mythological  element ;  and  the  Biblical  character,  for  us,  has 
a  saoctity  like  that  of  the  heroic  legends  for  a  Greek ;  and  therefore 
Samaon  is  to  us  a  personage  not  dissimilar  to  what  Prometheus  or 
Hercules  would  have  been  to  a  Greek. 
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CHAPTER  XH. 

THE  AGE  OF  THE  RESTORATION. 

)  1.  8AKtiEl.BuH:3n.:  hisllfe.  J2.  Subject  and  nature  of  H«iii6raj.  j  3.  Bnt 
Itr's  misoellaneous  writings,  j  1.  John  Drydbn  :  hia  life.  {  6.  Ilia  ilramas 
{  6.  His  poems.  AbsaUim  and  Achitophel.  The  Medal.  Ilac-Flicliice 
\  7.  Religio  Laid  and  the  Hiiul  and  Fanther.  J  8.  Odee.  Traualatious  ol 
Jtamtid  and  ViTf/il.  J  9.  fables.  J  10.  Dcyden'a  prose  works.  §  11.  JonH 
tJuBTAN  :  his  life.  {  12.  His  works.  Grace  abmmdmg  in  the  Chief  of  Sin- 
ners. §  13.  T/ifl  Piljirim'a  Projreas.  §  14.  TliB  Hah/  IVar.  }  15.  Edwabd 
Utub,  Eael  of  Ci,aii3ND0K.  {  His  History  qf  the  Great  BeieJffion.  i  17. 
IzAiK  Walton.  Hia  Lives  and  Complete  Angler,  { 18.  MAaauEBS  of  Hal- 
ifax.   JoKsEtELTN.    {  19.  SAMDBL  PEPyS.    5^0.  SlREOOBuL'EaTBAKGIE. 

§  1.  If  the  greatest  name  among  the  Puritan  and  Republican  party 
be  that  of  Milton,  the  most  illustriovis  literary  representative  of  the 
Cavaliers  is  certainly  Samuel  Butler  (1612-1680).  However  opposed 
in  political  opinions,  and  however  different  in  the  nature  of  their  works, 
these  two  men  have  some  points  of  resemblance,  in  the  vastness  of  aa 
almost  universal  erudition,  and  in  the  immense  quantity  of  t&oughl 
ivhich  is  embodied  in  their  writings.  The  life  of  Butler  was  melan- 
I  holy;  the  great  wit  was  incessantly  persecuted  by  disappointment  and 
distress;  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  such  indigence  as  to  have  been 
indebted  for  a  grave  to  the  pity  of  an  admirer.  lie  was  born  of  respec- 
table but  not  wealthy  parentage  In  i6i3,  and  began  his  education  al 
Worcester  Free  School.  Great  obscurity  rests  upon  the  details  of  his 
career ;  thus  there  are  contradictory  traditions  as  to  whether  he  studied 
at  Oxford  or  at  Cambridge,  or  even  whether  he  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  a  University  training  at  all.  In  all  probability  the  latter  supposition 
is  the  truth,  and  lack  of  means  deprived  him  of  any  lengthened  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring,  at  either  University,  any  portion  of  that  immense 
learning. which  his  works  prove  him  to  have  possessed.  As  a  young 
man  he  performed  tlie  office  of  clerk  to  Jeffries,  a  country  Justice  of  the 
Peace;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  made  himself  acquainted  with 
die  derails  of  English  law  procedure.  He  was  afterwards  —  most  likely 
)iy  the  protection  of  Selden,  who  knew  and  admired  his  talents,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  employed  him  as  an  amanuensis  —  ffefeired  to  tlio 
service  of  the  Countess  of  Kent,  in  whose  house  Selden  long  resided, 
and  to  whom  indeed  he  is  said  to  have  been  secretly  married.  Here 
Butler  enjoyed  one  of  the  few  gleams  of  sunshine  that  cheered  hia 
unhappy  lot;  he  possessed  good  opportunities  for  study  in  tranquil 
retirement,  and  he  had  the  advantage  of  conversing  with  accomplished 
men.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  he  was  for  some  time  in  the  service  — 
in  the  capacity  of  tutor  or  clerk  —  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  a  wealthy  and 
powerful  county  magnate,  and  who  Igured  ijromineutly  In  those  troU' 
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bled  times  as  a  violent  republican  member  of  Parliament,  and  as  one 
of  Cromwell's  provincial  satraps,  half  mllitarj'  and  half  political,  la 
the  house  of  Lulte,  who  was  an  ardent  fanatic,  Eutler  had  the  apjior- 
tunitj"  of  accumulating  those  innumerable  traits  of  bigotry  and  absur^ 
dity  which  he  afterwards  interwove  into  his  great  satire  on  the  PuritaiiK 
and  Independents;  and  Luke  himself,  it  seeais  almost  indubitable,  waa 
the  oiiginal  of  Butler's  inimitable  caricature  of  Hudibras,  in  which  he 
embodies  all  that  was  odious,  ridiculous,  and  vile  iti  the  politics  ind 
rsligion  of  the  dominant  party.  Hia  great  work,  the  burlesque  »iii« 
\)S Httdibfas,  was  published  in  detached  portions  and  at  irregular  inter- 
va:3 :  the  first  part,  containing  the  first  three  cantos,  in  1663,  the  second 
pait  ill  the  following  year,  and  the  third  not  until  1678.  Though  com- 
posed, in  all  probability,  long  before,  the  first  instalment  of  this  inimi- 
table satire  was  obliged  to  await  the  Restoration  to  make  its  firsl 
appearance ;  for  it  was  only  that  event,  by  inaugurating  the  triumph! 
of  Butler's  loyal  opinions,  that  could  have  secured  the  author  from  seri- 
ous danger.  The  poem  instantly  became  the  most  popular  book  of  the 
age ;  for  it  gratified  at  once  the  taste  for  the  highest  wit  and  ingenuity, 
and  the  vindictive  triumph  of  the  Royalists  over  their  enemies  and 
tyrants.  Chai'les  II.,  with  all  his  vices,  was  a  man  who  could  appre- 
ciate wit  and  learning.  He  cai-ried  about  Hudibras  in  his  pocket,  was 
incessantly  quoting  and  admiring  it,  and  Butler's  poem  became  as  fash- 
ionable at  court  as  the  not  superior  satire  of  Rabelais  had  been  in  a 
former  age.  Very  little  solid  recompense,  however,  accrued  to  Butler 
for  his  work.  He  was  named  Secretary  to  Lord  Carbury,  and  in  that 
capacity  held  for  some  time  the  office  of  Steward  of  Ludlow  Castle, 
where  the  Comas  of  Milton  had  been  presented  before  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater  by  his  accomplished  children;  but  soon  after  Butler  lost 
this  place.  It  is  said  tiiat  Clarendon,  then  Chancellor,  and  Bucking- 
ham, as  well  as  the  King,  had  intended  to  do  something  for  the  illus- 
trious supporter  of  their  cause;  but  that  a  sort  of  fatality  combmed 
with  the  usual  ingratitude  of  that  profligate  court  to  leave  Butler  in  his 
former  poverty ;  and  the  great  wit  is  reported  to  have  died,  in  extreme 
Joverty,  in  a  miserable  lodging  in  Rose  Street,  Covent  Garden  (1680). 
He  was  buried,  at  the  expense  of  his  friend  and  admirer,  Longuevills, 
in  the  churchyard  of  St,  Paul's  m  that  poor  neighborhood. 

5  2.  Butler's  principal  title  to  immortality  is  his  burlesque  poem  of 
Hudibras,  a  satire  upon  the  vices  and  absurdities  of  the  fanatic  01 
republican  party,  and  particularly  of  the  two  dominant  sects  of  tlie 
I'rcsbytcrians  and  Independents.  It  is  indeed  to  the  English  Common- 
wealtli  Revolution  what  the  satire  Menippee  is  to  the  troubles  and 
intiigues  of  the  League.  Its  plan  is  perfectly  original,  though  tl.e  lead- 
mf;  idea  may  be  in  some  measure  referred  to  the  Don  ^aixoie  of  Cer- 
rantes;  but  as  the  object  of  Butler  was  totally  different  from  that  ol 
the  immortal  Spanish  humorist,  so  the  execution  is  so  modified  as  ia 
leave  the  English  work  all  tlie  glory  of  complete  novelty.  The  aim  of 
Cervantes  was  to  make  ns  laugh  at  tlie  extravagances  of  his  hero,  but 
without  losing  our  love  and  rei  pect  for  his  noble  and  heroic  cliariicter; 
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that  of  Butler  was  to  render  his  personages  as  odwus  and  contempti- 
ble as  was  compatible  with  the  sentiment  of  the  ludicrous,  Don  Quix- 
ote, though  never  ceasing  to  be  laughable,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
amiable  and  respectable :  indeed  it  is  only  the  discordance  between 
his  lofty  chivalric  eentiraentt;  and  the  tow  and  prosaic  incidents  which 
Burround  him,  that  makes  him  ridiculous  at  all.  Transport  him  to  the 
age  of  the  Round  Table,  and  he  is  worHiy  to  rido  by  the  side  of  Lance' 
lot  or  Galahad.  Butler's  hero  — the  combination  of  all  that  is  ugly, 
cowardly;  pedantic,  selfish,  and  hypocritical  —  is  on  the  very  verge  of 
6eiiig  an  object,  not  of  ridicule,  but  of  hatred  and  detestation;  and 
hatred  and  detestati')ti  are  tragic  and  not  comic  feelings.  Butler  has 
shown  consummate  skill  in  stopping  short  just  where  his  aim  required 
it.  All  comic  writing,  the  object  of  which  is  to  excite  laughter,  attains 
its  effect  by  the  piiociple  of  discordance  or  dishai-mony  between  its 
subject  and  treatment;  for  as  harmony  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  beautiful,  so  is  discord  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  ludicrous ; 
consequently  comic  representations,  whether  written,  painted,  or  sculp- 
tured, naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  categories,  both  attaining 
their  end  by  the  same  principle,  though  exhibiting  that  principle  in  two 
different  waj'B.  In  one  we  have  a  lofty  and  elevated  subject  intention- 
ally treated  in  a  low  and  prosaic  manner ;  in  the  other  a  low  and  prosaic 
subject  treated  in  a  lofty  and  pompous  manner ;  and  in  either  case  the 
contrast,  or  discord,  between  the  subject  and  the  treatment,  being  sud- 
denly presented  to  the  imagination,  provoke?  that  mysterious  emotion 
which  we  call  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  In  the  former  case  is  pro- 
duced what  we  name  Burlesque,  in  the  second  what  we  designate  Mock- 
heroic. 

The  poem  of  Hudibras  describes  the  adventures  of  a  fanatic  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  his  derk,  who  sally  forth  to  put  a  stop  to  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  common  people,  against  wliich  the  Rump  Parliament  had 
in  reality  passed  many  violent  and  oppressive  acts.  Not  only  were  the 
theatres  sjppressed,  and  all  cheerful  amusements  proscribed,  during 
that  glooniy  time,  but  the  rougher  pastimes  of  the  lower  classes,  among 
which  bear-baiting  was  one  of  the  most  favorite,  were  violently  sup- 
pressed by  authority.  The  celebrated  story  of  Colonel  .Pride  causing 
the  bears  to  be  shot  by  a  file  of  soldiers  furnished  the  enemies  of  the 
Puritan  government  with  inexhaustible  materials  for  epigram  and 
caricature.  Be  it  observed  that  these  severe  measures  were  In  no 
degree  prompted  by  any  motive  drawn  from  the  brutal  cruelty  of  the 
aport,  but  simply  from  a  systematic  hostility  to  everything  that  bore  a 
(emblance  of  gayety  and  amusement.  Sir  HudJbras,  the  heroof  Butlei', 
tad.  who,  as  already  remarked,  is  in  all  probability  a  caricature  of  Sii 
Samuel  I.uke,  is  described,  both  in  his  person  and  equipment,  and  in  hit 
moral  and  intellectual  features,  as  a  combination  of  pedantry,  cow- 
ardice, ugliness,  and  hypocrisy,  such  as,  for  completeness,  oddity  of 
imagery,  and  lichness  of  grotesque  illustraUon,  no  comic  writei-,iieilhe< 
Lucian,  nor  Rabelais,  nor  Voltaire,  nor  Swift,  has  surpassed.  He  is 
pie  type  or  representative  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  *  His  clerk  Ralp> 
e8' 
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—  the  Sancho  Pan^a  of  this  odious  Quixote  —  is  the  eatiric  portrait  of 
Ihc  sour,  -wrang- headed,  l)ut  more  enthusiastic  Independent  sect.  Th« 
versification  adopted  by  Butler,  as  well  as  the  name  of  his  hero,  is 
drawn  from  the  old  Anglo-Norman  Trouvfire  poets,  and  the  Legends  of 
ihe  Round  Table;  and  the  baseness  of  tiic  incidenti,  the  minutenets  cif 
the  details,  and  the  long  dialogues  between  tlie  personages,  fona  a 
pai  ody  the  comic  impression  of  which  is  heightened  when  -vf^  think  of 
the  stately  incidents  of  which  the  poem  ia  a  burlesque.  Sallying  loclh 
to  stop  the  popular  amusements.  Sir  Hudibras  and  his  Squire  encoun- 
ter a  procession  of  ragamuffins  conducting  a  bear  to  the  place  of 
combat.  They  refuse  to  disperse  it  the  summons  of  the  knight,  when 
a  furious  mock-heroic  battle  ensues,  in  which,  after  varying  fol  tunes, 
Hudibras  is  victorious,  and  succeeds  in  incarcerating  in  the  paris!, 
stocks  the  principal  delinquents.  Their  comrades  return  to  the  charge, 
liberate  them,  and  place  in  durance  in  their  stead  the  Knight  and 
Scjuire,  who  are  in  their  turn  liberated  by  a  rich  widow,  to  whom  Sir 
Hudibras,  purely  from  interested  motives,  is  pajing  his  court.  Hudi- 
bras afterwards  visits  tlie  lady,  and  receives  a  sound  beating  from  hot 
servants  disguised  as  devils;  and  he  afterwards  consults  a  lawyer  and 
an  astrologer  to  obtain  revenge  and  satisfaction.  The  merit,  however, 
and  the  interest  of  this  extraordinary  poem  by  no  means  consist  in  its 
olot.  Such  incidents  as  are  introduced  are  indeed  described  with 
extraordinary  animation  and  a  grotesque  richness  of  invention ;  but 
there  is  a  complete  want  of  unity  and  connection  of  interest,  and  there 
cannot  be  traced  any  general  combination  of  events  into  an  intrigue, 
or  leading-  to  a  catastrophe. 

A  long  interval  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  the  first  and  last 
canto,  and  in  that  interval  the  politics  of  the  day  had  undergone  a 
complete  change.  Butler,  whose  main  object  was  to  satirize  the  follies 
and  wickedness  of  the  reigning  party,  was  obliged  to  direct  his  shafts 
against  quite  other  vices  and  totally  different  persons :  thus  in  the  !aat 
canto  he  describes  the  general  breaking  up  of  the  Rump  Parliament, 
and  the  events  immediately  preceding  the  Restoration.  His  poem  in 
general,  like  the  adventure  of  the  Bear  and  Fiddle  which  it  contains, 
"  begins,  and  breaks  off  in  the  middle."  But  no  reader  probably  ever 
regretted  the  irregular  and  undecided  march  of  the  story;  for  the 
pleasure  given  by  Hudibras  is  quite  independent  of  the  gratification 
af  that  kind  of  curiosity  which  finds  its  aliment  in  a  well-developeij 
intrigue.  The  astonishing  fertility  of  invention  displayed  in  llic  de^ 
leriptions  both  of  things  and  persons,  the  analysis  of  charactei  eililb' 
iled  i..  the  long  and  frequent  dialogues  (principally  between  Hudibras 
and  Ralph),  the  vivid  and  animated  painting  of  the  incidents,  ard 
tbo(s  all  the  immeasurable  flood  of  witty  and  unexpected  illustia- 
lion  which  is  poured  forth  throughout  the  whole  poem  —  these  are 
the  qualities  which  have  made  Butler  one  of  t!ie  great  ciassics  of 
the  English  language.  Wit  is  the  power  of  bacing  unexpected  analo- 
gieF;,  whether  of  difference  or  resemblance;  the  faculty  of  bringing 
togetlier  iijeas,  aliparrntly  incongruous,  bill  between  which,  when  89 
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iirought  together,  the  ordinary  mind,  tliough  itself  to  tall  j-  incapable  of 
bringing  tliem  into  contact,  at  once  perceives  tlieir  relation;  tad  this 
perception,  suddenly  escited,  is  accompanied  by  a  flash  of  pleasure  and 
surprise.  Prom  the  juxtaposition  of  tlie  two  poles  of  the  galvanic  wire, 
each  previously  cold  and  inert,  darts  forth  a  lightning-like  spark  of 
heal  and  radiance.  The  reader,  being  made  the  conducting  body  cif 
this  magic  flash  of  wit,  feels  for  the  moment  all  the  pleasure  of  Ihc 
discoverer  of  the  hidden  relation.  Tliis  power  of  associating  ideas  ar.d 
linages  apparently  incongruous,  no  autlior  ever  possessed  in  so  higli  a 
degree  as  Butler;  his  learning  was  portentous  in  its  extent  and  variety: 
and  he  appeai-s  to  have  accumulated  his  vast  ttores,  not  only  in  llie 
beaten  tracks,  but  in  the  most  obscure  corners  and  out-of-the-way 
regions  of  books  and  sciences.  The  amount  of  ihougM  as  well  as 
reading  he  displays  is  almost  terrifying  to  the  mind;  and  he  surprises 
not  only  by  the  unexpected  images  supplied  by  his  immense  reading, 
but  quite  as  often  by  what  is  suggested  by  his  fertile  and  ever-working 
imagination.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  augmented  by  the  easy,  rat- 
tlingj  conversational  tone  of  his  language,  in  which  tlie  mostcoUoqiijal, 
familiar,  and  even  vulgar  expressions  are  found  side  by  side  with  the 
pedantic  terms  of  art  and  learning.  The  metre,  too,  is  singularly 
happy;  the  short  octosyllable  verse  carries  us  on  with  unabating 
rapidity;  and  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  odd  and  fantastic  rhymes, 
whose  ingenuity  is  artfully  concealed  under  an  appearance  of  the  most 
unstudied  ease,  produces  a  series  of  pleasant  shocks  that  awaken  and 
satisfy  the  attention, 

Butler  is  at  once  intensely  concise  and  abundantly  rich.  His  expres- 
sipns,  taken  singly,  have  the  pregnant  brevity  of  proverbs ;  while  tlie 
fertility  of  his  illustrations  is  perpetually  opening  new  vistas  of  comic 
(lid  witty  association.  He  is  aa  suggestive  io  his  manner  of  writing  as 
Milton  himself;  but  while  our  great  epic  poet  fills  the  mind,  by  indirect 
allusion,  with  all  images  that  are  graceful,  awful,  or  sublime,  Butler 
brings  to  bear  upon  his  satiric  pictures  an  unbounded  store  of  idea^ 
drawn  from  the  most  recondite  sources.  Milton  leads  the  reader'^ 
mind  to  wander  through  all  the  realms  of  nature,  philosophy,  and  art ; 
Butler  brings  the  stores  of  his  knowledge  and  reading  to  our  door.  Il 
is  tins  marvellous  condensation  in  his  style,  combined  wltii  the  quaint- 
ness  of  his  rhymes,  that  have  caused  so  many  of  Bui  er's  couplets  to 
become  proverbial  sayings  in  common  conversation,  ana  to  be  frequent- 
ly einployiid  by  people  who  perhaps  do  not  know  whence  these  sparkling 
&:igments  of  wit  and  wisdom  are  derived.  The  contrast  of  characters 
In  Hudibras  and  Ralph  is  of  course  far  less  dramatic  than  that  between 
I>on  Quixote  and  his  inimitable  Squire;  yet  the  delicacy  and  vivacity 
with  which  Butler  has  distinguished  between  two  cognate  varieties  of 
pedantry  and  fanaticism  are  worthy  of  great  admiration.  The  sophis- 
tries and  rascally  equivocations  which  abound  in  tlie  long  arguments 
between  tlie  Knight  and  his  attendant  are  admirable.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  Butler,  whose  object  was  exdusively  satirical,  should 
hftve  taken  into  pansidertttionanj  of  the  ijoblei  qualities  of  the  fauatiCJ 
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whom  he  attached ;  and  therefore  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  theii 
Intense  religious  zeal  painted  otherwise  than  as  hypocritical  greed,  and 
their  undoubted  courage  transformed  into  cowardice.  The  posm  ii 
crowded  with  allusions  to  particular  persons  and  events  of  the  Civil 
War  and  Commonwealth ;  and  consequently  its  merits  can  be  fuUj 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  minute  11181017 
of  tJie  epoch,  for  which  i-easoii  Butler  is  eminently  one  at  th'jbc  authort 
Tvhd  require  to  be  studied  with  a  commentary;  yet  the  mens  ordinary 
reader,  though  many  delicate  strokes  will  escape  him,  may  galher  from 
Hiidibras  a  rich  harvest  of  wisdom  and  of  wit.  However  specific  be 
the  direction  of  much  of  the  satire,  a  very  large  proportion  will  always 
be  applicable  as  long  as  there  exist  in  tlie  world  hypocritical  pretendeis 
to  sanctity,  and  quacks  in  politics  or  learning.  Many  of  the  scenes  and 
conversations  are  universal  portraitures ;  as,  for  enample,  the  consulta- 
tion with  the  lawyer,  tlie  dialogues  on  love  and  maiTiago  with  the  lady, 
the  scenes  with  Sidrophel,  and  a  multitude  of  others.  From  Butler's 
writings  alone  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  drawing  abundant  illus- 
trations of  all  the  vai-ieties  of  wit  enumerated  in  Barrow's  famous 
enumeration :  the  "  pat  allusion  to  a  known  story,  the  seasonable  ap- 
plication of  a  trivial  saying;  the  playing  in  words  and  phrases,  taking 
advantage  fram  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense,  or  the  affinity  of  their 
sound.  Sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress  of  humoraus  expression 
sometimes  it  lurks  under  an  odd  similitude ;  sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a 
sly  question,  in  a  smart  answer,  in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  inti- 
mation, in  cunningly  diveiUng  or  cleverly  retorting  an  objection ;  some- 
times it  is  couched  in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a 
lusty  hyperbole,  in  a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible  reconciling  of 
contradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsense ;  sometimes  an  affected  simplicity, 
sometimes  a  presTimptuous  bluntness,  giveth  it  being;  sometimes  it 
riseth  only  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon  what  is  sti-ange,  sometimes  from 
a  crafty  wresting  obvious  matter  to  the  purpose." 

g  3.  A  lai^e  mass  of  Butler's  miscellaneous  writings  has  been  pub- 
lished; and  a  curio  d  y  w  m  d  1  g  after  his  death,  of  the 
commonplace  book  wh  1  I  to  dth  suits  of  his  reading,  and 
such  thoughts  and  p  h  t  ded  to  work  up  into  his 
writings.  The  po  th  11  sist  of  prose  and  verse. 
Among  the  former  k  t  1  f  n  f  characters  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  Th  pi  t  F  II  M  and  Feltham.  They  are 
marked  by  that  ejttr  m  1  regn  y  f  w  t  nd  allusion  which  is  so 
t-haracteristic  of  hi  g  Th  p  m  in  many  instances  bittei 
ridicule  of  thp  pu  il  p  mt  wh  1  1  ttributes  to  the  physical 
Investigations  of  th  t  d  y  d  h  p  t  tl  rly  severe  upon  th<  then 
recently-founded  Ryl  tj,bti  see  to  be  unjust  to  the  ardor 
and  success  with  which  such  researclies  were  then  carried  on,  and  to 
have  confounded  with  the  sublime  outburst  of  experimental  philosophy 
the  quackery  and  pedantry  with  which  such  movements  are  neceii  ariij 
tccompanied. 

%  4.  The  great  name  of  John  Dryu£»  (i63i-i?ooJ  formn  Uie  wo.- 
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necting  link  btitween  the  English  literature  of  the  seventeenth  ceinurj 
and  the  completely  different  turn  of  thought  and  style  of  writing  which 
were  introduced  at  tbe  Restoration.  His  life  in  its  general  features 
occuj.'ies  the  quarter  of  a  century  succeeding  that  of  Butler.  He  waa 
born,  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy  county  family,  ia  1631,  and  his  father 
bei  ng  an  ardent  Puritan,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  entered 
upm  his  literary  career  a  partisan  of  the  same  religious  and  political 
doctrines,  and  gained  his  first  laurels  by  composing,  in  heroic  stanzas, 
a  wErra  eulogium  on  Cromwell.  He  was  solidly  educated,  first  und^i 
the  famous  Busby  at  Westminster  School,  and  afterwards  at  Trinitj 
College,  Cambridge.  At  the  approach  of  the  Restoration  he  aban- 
doned, as  waf  to  be  expected,  his  predilections  in  favor  of  Puritanism, 
anc"  attached  himself  thenceforward  to  the  Royalist  party,  which  was 
not  only  more  likely  to  reward  literary  and  poetical  merit,  but  the  spiril 
of  which  was  an  atmosphere  far  more  congenial  to  his  character.  The 
whole  life  of  Dryden  is  filled  with  vigorous  and  unremitting  literary 
tabor,  and  presents  but  few  events  unconnected  with  the  successive 
composition  of  his  works.  Theatrical  pieces  were  then  the  best- 
rewarded  and  productive  form  of  inteliectual  labor,  and,  therefore, 
though  conscious  of  his  owD  deficiency  in  some  important  elements  of 
dramatic  genius,  Dryden  principally  devoted  himself  to  the  stage, 
making  a  legal  engagement  with  the  King's  Company  of  Plaj-ers  to 
supply  them  regularly  with  three  dramas  every  year.  It  proves  h\& 
wonderful  readiness  and  fertility,  as  well  as  his  extraordinary  industry, 
that  he  was  long  able  to  fulfil  so  arduous  a  contract;  and  the  mind  la 
struck  with  astonishment  on  contemplating  the  rapid  succession  of 
dramatic  works  in  which,  by  majestic  versification,  brilliant  dialogue, 
striking  situations,  romantic  and  picturesque  incidents,  he  contrived  to 
compensate  for  his  want  of  pathos  and  delicate  analysis  of  human 
nature.  His  dramatic  works  constitute  a  very  large  portion  of  his  en- 
tire compositions,  and  both  in  their  merits  and  their  faults  they  are  at 
once  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  their  luthoi  and 
of  the  state  of  taste  at  the  period  when  they  were  written  His  di  imat  c 
career  began  about  the  year  1663,  with  the  Duke  of  Guise  tEie  Wild 
Gallant,  the  Hival  Ladies,  the  Indian  EmperoJ  and  many  other 
pieces,  tragic,  comic,  and  romantic. 

In  1663  the  poet  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Howaid  d-jughtei  ol  the 
Earl  of  Berkshire,  a  union  which  is  not  supposed  to  hii  e  much  contrib- 
uted to  his  happiness,  the  lady  having  been  of  a  sour  and  querulous 
Jisp^sition ;  and  whether  from  his  own  unfavorable  experience,  or  from 
jaltiral  disposition,  Dryden  genei-ally  exhibits  himself  in  the  light  if 
not  of  a  professed  misogynist,  yet  of  one  who  delighted  to  gird  at  nii,r- 
fiage.  In  1667  he  produced  his  first  great  poem  of  a  kind  other  than 
dramatic,  the  Amtus  MirabiUs,  intended  to  commemorate  the  greal 
events,  or  rather  the  great  calamities,  of  the  preceding  year,  the  tenible 
Plague  and  Fire  of  London,  and  the  War  with  the  Dutch,  then  tho 
rivals  of  England  for  supremacy  by  sea.  This  poem,  written  in  the 
peculiar  four-lined  stanza  which  Davenant  had  employed  in  his  poem 
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of  Gotidibert,  Dryden  made  the  vehicle  for  much  ill-deiiei-ved  ciilojriun 
upon  the  King-,  and  much  equally  ill-founded  glorifica1:ion  of  the  coii' 
duct  of  a  naval  war  which  was  one  of  (Jie  most  humiliating  episod  ;=  of 
our  history.  The  poem,  however,  gave  abundnnt  proof  of  tlie  vigor, 
majesty,  and  force  of  Drjden's  atyle,  and  proved  him  to  be  the  rightful 
lieir  to  the  vacant  throne  of  English  poetrj.  At  this  time  he  wrafs  his 
Busy  an  Dramalic  Poetry,  in  which  he  formally  mair.tains  the  Kuperi- 
ority  of  risyme  ir  theatrical  dialogue,  thus  ranging  himself  openly  o\ 
Ih-  side  of  Ihetlien  dominant  literary  party,  who  endeavored  to  subjecl 
llie  English  stage  to  the  rules  and  principles  of  French  tragedy.  Ths 
theory  he  maintained  in  argument  he  at  this  time  esemplified  in  prnc> 
lice,  by  composing  many  pieces,  as  Tyrannic  Love,  in  rhyme.  His 
good  taste,  however,  afterwards  enabled  him  to  shake  off  the  shackles 
of  prejudice  in  this  respect,  and  he  returned  to  the  far  finer  and  more 
national  system  of  blank  verse  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the 
anthoritj-  of  the  great  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  At  this  period 
Dryden  was  appointed  Poet  Laureate,  and  Historiographer  to  the  King, 
and  for  some  time  enjoyed  the  moderate  salary  of  soo/.  attached  to  the 
office. 

During  the  whole  of  his  life  Dryden  was  engaged  in  literary  and 
political  squabbles,  sometimes  with  envious  rivals,  as  with  Settle,  a  bad 
poet,  whom  the  public  and  patrons  sometimes  preferred  to  him,  some- 
times with  more  powerful  and  dangei"ous  adversaries,  as  with  tiie  eccen- 
tric and  infamous  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  not  onlj'  caricatured  him 
with  the  assistance  of  zealous  poetasters,  on  the  stage  in  tlie  famous 
burlesque  of  the  Rehearsal,  but  on  one  occasion  revenged  himself  on 
the  poet  by  causing  him  to  be  waylaid  by  night  and  severely  beaten  by 
a  number  of  bravoea  or  bullies,  such  as  were  often  in  the  pay  of  the 
great  men  in  those  odious  times.  The  incident,  like  the  slitting  of  Sir 
John  Coventry's  nose,  is  disgracefully  charactenstic  of  a  state  of  society, 
the  tone  of  which,  particularly  in  the  higher  and  moie  tashionable 
classes,  was,  to  use  a  popular  but  expressive  tenn,  eminently  black- 
guardly. 

In  r63i  appeared  the  first  part  of  one  of  Drydeu's  noblest  and  most 
original  works,  the  political  BatAivof  Absalom  atid  AcAiio^iel,  in  which, 
undir  a  transparent  disguise  of  Hebrew  names  and  allusions,  he  attacks 
the  factious  policy  of  the  Chancellor  Sbaftesburj-,  and  his  intrigues  witli 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  on  the  subject  of  the  succession  of  tiie  Duke  of 
Vork.  The  second  part  of  this  poem  was  published  three  vei «  after  b  il 
was  principally  written  by  Tate,  Dryden  having  only  contr  bu ted  two 
''undred  lir.es,  and  probably  also  i-evised  the  rest.  To  the  same  pei  od 
\yeiongB  also  tlie  Medal,  directed  against  the  same  hold  and  nscn  p  i 
Inns  politician.  The  purely  literary  Satire,  Mac-Flfcknoe  n  wl  cl 
Dryden  takes  a  terrible  revenge  upon  Settle  and  Shadwell  and  wh  ch 
iQ  as  original  in  design  as  it  is  forcible  in  execution,  belongs  to  the  ea 
1682.  Dryden's  fertility  was  almost  inexhaustible.  Iiii684hepiodiiced 
the  Sei'iffio  Laid,  an  eloquent  and  vigorous  defence  of  the  Angliian 
Church   against  the  Dissenters,  and   one  of  tlie   finest  controversiaj 
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poems  in  any  language.  In  r686  Drjden  abandoned  the  faith  'jc  hiii! 
K>  powerliillj'  defended,  and  embraced  the  Catholic  doctrines,  in  whic!' 
act  he  is  unfortunately  suspected  of  having  been  iwayed  in  some  degret 
by  interested  motives,  as  the  change  most  suspiciously  coincides  wit! 
the  efforts  made  by  the  King,  James  II.,  to  convert  every  one,  by  threa'i 
or  corruption,  to  the  faith  of  which  he  was  so  bigoted  a  professor 
D/yden,  nevertheless,  may  have  been  sincere  in  tlius  changing  his  reli 
gion;  at  all  events  he  produced  in  defence  of  it  a  polemical  poem,  which. 
in  spite  of  the  fundamental  absurdity  of  its  plan,  exhibits  in  a  high  de- 
gree his  uiipqualled  power  of  combining  vigorous  reasoning  with  sono- 
rous verse  and  rich  illustration.  The  poem  was  entitled  the  Hind  pua 
Pantier,  and  will  form  the  subject  of  some  critical  remarks  in  our  gen- 
eral review  of  his  works.  It  was  published  in  1687.  In  the  following 
year  the  Revolution  deprived  the  poet  of  that  court  favor  which  no 
Catholic  or  partisan  of  absolute  monarchy  could  hope  to  retain ;  but 
this  event  was  inrapable  of  arresting  the  activity  or  chilling  the  fire  of 
the  great  poet.  He  continued  to  write  dramatic  pieces,  and  gave  to  the 
world  his  excejlent  translation  of  Juvenal  and  Persiua,  with  the  formei 
of  which  satirists  his  genius  had  many  points  of  similarity.  His  tfans- 
lation  of  Virgil  appeared  in  1697,  and  seems  to  have  been  one  of  his 
most  profitable  literary  ventures;  it  has  been  said  that  he  gained  1200^. 
by  this  publication.  At  the  same  time  he  composed  his  Ode  on  St. 
Cecilia's  Day,  one  of  the  noblest  lyrics  in  the  English  language.  Old 
age  and  broken  health  seem  not  to  have  been  able  to  interrupt  his 
career;  for  in  1700  he  produced  his  Fables,  a  collection  of  tales  eithei 
borrowed  and  modernized  from  Chaucer  or  versified  from  Boccaccio,  in 
which  his  invention,  fire,  and  harmony  appear  in  their  very  highest 
power.  In  this  year  he  died  of  a  mortification  in  the  leg,  combined 
with  dropsy;  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  followed  to  the 
grave  by  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  who  saw  that  in  him  they 
had  lost  incomparably  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age. 

§  5.  In  considering  the  voluminous  writings  of  Dryden,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  review,  first  his  dramas,  then  hia  various  works  in  other 
departments  of  poetry,  and  lastly  his  prose. 

In  the  drama  Drydon  is  the  chief  representative  of  that  great  revo- 
lution in  taste  which  followed  the  Restoration,  wlien  the  sweet  and 
powerful  style  of  the  romantic  drama  of  the  Elizabethan  type  was  sup 
planted  by  an  imitation  of  French  models.  The  comic  pieces  of  Dry- 
den are  marked  by  all  and  more  than  all  the  profound  immorality 
irlifch  corrupted  fashionable  society  at  that  odious  period:  and  at  the 
(ftme  time  liis  deficiency  jn  humor  renders  his  pieces  dull  and  stupid  in 
■pile  of  their  extravagance,  giving  the  reader  no  pleasantry  to  compen- 
tste  for  their  grossness.  The  most  flagrant  instance  of  his  iil-siiccess 
/n  this  branch  was  his  comedy  of  Limberkaia,  while  it  is  but  fair  to 
remark  that  in  the  Sfanisk  Friar  thej-e  are  scenes  and  characters  of 
considerable  merit.  As  the  most  popular  and  fashionable  species  o' 
EDtertamment,  the  theatre  was,  of  ciurse,  exposed  to  the  full  influence 
af  the  prevailing  immorality,  which  was  the  reaction  after  the  exagger- 
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nted  sovririly  of  the  Puritan  times;  and  being  a  vice  to  which  the 
Btage  is  always  of  itself  especially  prone,  tfiis  immoralilj  was  fiirthei 
intensified  b/  the  shameless  profligacy  of  the  court  Drydeu,  in  yield- 
ing to  this  detestahle  tendency,  merely  followed  the  prevailing  fashion ; 
and  though  not  perhaps  personally  a  man  of  high  spirit,  showed,  by 
the  submission  with  which  he  received  Jeremy  Collier's  well-merited 
rebuke  on  the  indecency  and  irreligion  of  his  plays,  that  he  had  the 
grace  to  be  ashamed  of  faults  which  he  had  not  the  virtue  to  avoid, 

Th3  tragedy  of  this  period  forms  a  most  amusing  contrast  to  thfl 
comedy;  while  in  the  latter  the  vilest  indecency  was  parndei  with 
ucblusliing  impudence,  tragedy  affected  a  tone  of  romantic  entlmsiaeio 
and  superhuman  elevation  far  removed  from  nature  and  common  sense. 
The  heroes  were  incessantly  represented  as  supernaturaliy  brave,  as 
involving  themselves  in  the  most  abstruse  casuistry  of  amorous  meta- 
physics, originally  traceable  to  the  wire-drawn  subtleties  of  the  ro- 
mances of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  in  their  turn  had  tbei- 
origin  in  the  Arrets  d'Amour  ol'  the  Provencal  troubadours.  Self-sac- 
rifice is  pushed  to  the  verge  of  caricature,  and  all  tlie  ojrdinary  feelings 
of  nature  are  violated  to  attain  a  sort  of  impossible  ideal  of  heroic  and 
amorous  perfection.  In  the  Rival  Ladies,  the  Indian  Emperor,  Tyr.ta- 
nic  Love,  Aureiig-iebs,  All  for  Love,  Clcomenes,  Don  Sebastias,  and 
similar  pieces,  we  see  Dryden's  dramatic  genius,  as  we  see  tlie  dramatic 
spirit  of  the  age,  in  its  power  and  in  its  weakness.  Dryden  had  very 
little  mastery  over  the  tender  emotions,  and  very  little  skill  in  the  de- 
lineation of  character:  nor  was  he  ignorant  of  his  deficiencies  in  this 
respect:  he  tried,  and  with  no  mean  success,  to  compensate  for  them 
by  striking,  unexpected,  and  picturesque  incidents,  by  powerful  dedam- 
»tory  dialogue,  and  by  a  majesty,  ease,  and  splendor  of  versification. 
The  kind  of  scenes  in  which  Dryden  exhibits  his  nearest  approach  to 
dramatic  eKcellence  are  dialogues  in  which  the  speakers  begin  byvio- 
lent  recriminations  and  finish  with  reconciliation;  scenes,  in  short, 
similar  to  the  quarrel  between  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  yalius  Crssar 
of  Shakspeare.  Conscious  of  his  power,  Dryden  has  frequentiv  re- 
peated situations  of  this  kind;  examples  of  which  are  the  dispute 
between  Antony  and  Ve.ntidius  in  All  for  Love,  a  piece  founded  upon 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  the  still  finer  specimen  of  the  same  kind 
of  writing  between  Dorax  and  the  King  in  Don  Sebastian.  In  such 
scenes  Dryden  reaches  if  not  the  level  of  Shakspeare,  at  least  that  of 
Ma^singer  or  Fletcher.  In  his  eagerness  to  supply  constant  food  to  tlie 
fraying  for  novelty,  Dryden  sometimes  forgot  that  veneration  for  the 
genius  of  his  predecessors  which  on  other  occasions  he  has  eloquently 
expressed:  thus,  in  conjunction  with  Davenant,  he  condescended  io 
make  alterations  and  additions  to  Shakspeare's  Tempest,  transforming 
tnat  pure  and  ideal  creation  into  a  brilliant  and  meretricious  opera,  full 
of  scenic  effects,  and  containing,  besides  Miranda,  the  addition  of  a 
young  man  who  has  never  seen  a  woman,  giving  full  opportunity  for 
those  prurient  allusions  which  were  then  so  vehemently  applauded, 
Bimilar'y  he  did  not  scruple  to  transform  the  Pcradise  Lost  into  an 
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operatic  entertainment,  in  which  the  Kublimity  and  purity  of  Milton 
ure  strangely  disfi^red.  This  piece  was  styled  the  State  of  Insocenee. 
In  those  d&yaJF'  ologaes  and  Ep  logies  iormed  an  essent  al  and  fivor  te 
accompan  ment  to  tl  eitr  cal  p  eces  and  they  we  e  v  tten  w  tb  great 
sk  11  conta  n  ng  e  ther  allu  o  s  to  the  top  cs  of  the  moment  or  judg 
n  cntg  on  ti  e  great  authors  of  the  ea  1  er  stage  a  d  wl  en  del  ereil 
by  a  fasc  nat  ng  actress  or  a  graceful  traced  an  we  e  ece  ved  w  tl 
cnthjs  ist  c  applause  D  jden  was  equally  adro  t  and  fert  le  n  th 
da<i«  of  CO  pos  t  on  and  many  of  h  a  p  ologuea  an  1  ej  logies  are 
nast  rp  e  e  bo  h  n  the  con  c  and  ele  ated  stjle  In  nany  of  the 
■om  c  prod  ct  ons  of  th  s  natu  e  he  unfo  t  nately  pande  to  the  pre 
a  I  ng  la  te  for  loo  b  alius  on  and  equ  voque  pi  t  ula  ly  those 
wl     I   were  d  I  ve  ed  hj  Nell  Gwynne  and  oti  er  fra  1  b  t  fasc  nat  ng 

§  6  E  en  tl  e  earl  e  t  product  on  of  th  poet  as  n  I  s  Hero 
Stanzas  a  pra  se  ot  C  omwell  t  s  ea  y  to  per  e  v  that  force  gor 
and  majestic  melody  of  style  which  distinguish  him  ahove  all  the 
writers  of  his  age,  above  all  the  writers  of  any  age,  perhaps,  in  the 
SogHsh  literature.  In  some  of  his  first  attempts  he  adopted  the  form 
Df  the  stanza,  generally,  as  in  his  Annus  Mirabilis,  the  four-lined 
tlternately-rhymed  stanza  of  the  Gondiberl  of  Davenant.  Cut  he 
ultimately  preferred  the  rhymed  heroic  couplet  of  ten-syllabled  lines,  a 
measure  which  he  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  of  which  it  is  capa- 
ble ;  and  even  in  his  stanzas  we  may  clearly  see  that  they  possess  the 
essential  elements  of  this  last  form  of  versification,  as  each  can  be 
resolved  into  two  sonorous  couplets.  This  kind  of  metre  Dryden 
wielded  with  singular  force  and  mastery:  whether  he  reasons,  or  de- 
scribes, or  declaims,  or  narrates,  he  moves  with  perfect  freedom;  and 
the  regularity  of  the  structure  of  his  vetae,  and  the  recurrence  of  the 
rhyme,  eo  far  from  appearing  to  shaclile  his  movements,  seem  only  to 
give  majesty  and  impetus  to  his  march.  He  frequently  intersperses  a 
third  line,  rhyming  with  the  two  preceding,  and  forming  a  triplet,  and 
this  third  line,  which  is  often  an  Alexandrine  of  twelve  instead  of  ter 
syllables,  winds  up  the  period  with  a  roll  of  noble  harmony,  — 
"Along-resounding  niiirch  and  mtjody  divine." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  among  his  longer  poems  are  those  in  wliich  the 
lubjsct  is  half-polemic  and  talf-satirical.  The  Absalom  and  Achitofhei 
oon'air.s  a  multitude  of  admirably  drawn  porti-aits,  among  which  those 
of  Shaftesbury,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Settle,  Shadwell,  and  tlie 
'rftmousTitus  Oates,  remain  in  the  memory  ol  everyreader.  Nothing 
taji  better  prove  the  extreme  differej-ce  hetween  the  descriptive  and 
di*matic  manner  of  drawing  characters  than  a  comparison  between  ihe 
latonishing  vivacity  of  these  delineations  and  Dryden's  weakness  when 
endeavoring  to  represent  human  beings  on  the  stage.  In  order  to  fully 
appreciate  all  the  merits  of  this  poem  it  \%  necessary  to  read  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  the  time,  and  to  follow  Dryden  into  iiia 
innumerable  allusions  to  the  questions  and  persona  of  the  day ;  but  even 
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the  general  sl.iident,  who  will  esnmiiie  it  ftom  a  purely  literary  point  of 
view,  will  find  in  it  the  noblest  exampies  of  moral  painting,  .always 
pjgiirous  though  not  always  just,  and  will  perceive  all  the  highest  quali' 
tiei  of.the  English  language  as  a  vehicle  for  reasoning  and  description. 
Tht  Medal,  a  satire  directed,  like  the  former,  chieSy  against  the  lactious 
turlii-lence  of  Shafiesbury,  contains  passages  not  inferior. 

Diyden  has  given  us,  in  Mac-Plecknoe,  the  6ret  example  of  purel_f 
literary  and  personal  satire.  Its  object  was  his  rival  Shadwell ;  and  thf 
jioet  Fiupposes  his  victim  to  be  the  successor  in  the  supremacy  of  stupid- 
!()•  lo  a  wi-etched  Irish  scribbler  named  Flecknoe,  givinghim  to  indicate 
ihii  succession  the  title  of  Mac,  the  Celtic  or  Irish  form  of  the  patro- 
nvmic.  The  satire  is  undoubtedly  coarse  and  violent,  but  it  contains 
numerous  interesting  details  concerning  the  liferattire,  and  particularly 
the  drama,  of  the  day;  and  many  passages  are  powerfully  and  bitterly 

§  7.  The  two  great  controversial  poems  Religio  Laid  and  the  tiisd 
aud  Panther  exhibit  in  its  highest  perfection  Dryden'e  consummate 
mastery  in  perhaps  the  most  difficult  species  of  writing,  namely,  poetry 
in  which  close  reasoning  on  an  abstract  subject  like  theology  should  be 
combined  with  rich  illustration  and  picturesque  imagery.  With  the 
nature  of  his  arguments  it  is  not  necessary  to  meddle;  they  are,  both 
on  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  side,  the  same  that  naturally  present 
themselves  to  the  disputant ;  and  are  based  upon  Scripture  or  tradition, 
upon  induction  or  experience,  as  may  beet  serve  the  writer's  purpose. 
But  the  powerful  and  unfettered  march  of  the  reasoning,  the  abundance 
of  picturesque  illustration,  and  the  noble  outbursts  of  enthusiasm  make 
us  alternately  converts  to  the  one  faith  and  to  the  other,  and  prove 
Dryden  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  ratiocinative  poets.  In  the  Hind 
and  Panther  we  very  soon  get  over  the  preliminary  absurdity  of  the 
fable,  in  which  the  two  animals  that  give  the  title  to  the  poem  are 
represented  as  engaging  in  an  elaborate  argument  in  favor  of  the  two 
churches  whose  emblems  they  are  —  the  "  milk-white  Hind '.'  the  Catho- 
lic, and  the  Panther  the  Chnrch  of  England  —  as  well  as  tlie  repre- 
sentation of  the  other  sects  under  the  guise  of  wolves,  bears,  and  a  whole 
menagerie  of  animals.  The  opening  of  the  Religio  Laid  is  incompa- 
rably fine,  as  well  as  the  allusions  more  than  once  made  in  botli  poems 
to  the  writer's  own  religious  convictions.  What  is  very  curious  is  that 
Dryden,  though  unquestionably  a  man  of  strong  pious  aspirations,  bis 
always  given  a  very  unfavorable  character  of  the  clergy;  and  does  nol 
confine  his  satirical  invectives  to  the  priests  of  any  one  religion,  bul 
diisees  pagr.n  augurs,  Turkish  imams,  Egyptian  hierophants  in  one 
common  reprobation  with  Christian  ministers  of  all  sects,  orthodox  aa 
well  lis  sectarian. 

§  8.  The  lyric  productions  of  this  poet  are  not  numerous  in  propor- 
tion to  their  excellence.  Interspersed  among  the  scenes  of  his  roman- 
tic dram  an  are  many  beautiful  and  harmonious  songs;  but  his  most 
celebrated  production  of  this  kind  is  his  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Oay, 
written  for  music,  and  celebrating  tho  powers  and  the  triumph  of  tha 
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ftrt.  The  narrative  poition  of  ihis  noble  iyric  is  a  description  of  th« 
various  passions  excited  bj  the  Greek  harper  Timotheus  in  the  tniiiJ 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  as  he  is  feasting  with  his  victorious  chiefiaina 
in  the  royal  halla  of  Persepolis.  Joy,  pleasure,  pride,  pity,  terror,  arn? 
revenge  successively  arise  under  the  "  mighty  mfister's  "  touch,  and  th« 
lariouG  strophes  at  once  describe  and  exemplify  the  sentiment  thev 
paint,  The  poem  concludes  with  an  allusion  to  the  fabled  invention  ii'f 
sacred  music  by  St.  Cecilia.  Dryden  is  said  to  have  written  this  ftd 
mtrabl ;  ^oem  at  a  single  jet,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours.  It  wilt 
s:wajs  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  energetic  lyrics  in  the  EngJislj 
language.  In  spite  of  some  inequalities  of  expression,  it  rushes  on 
with  a  flow  and  a  swing  lilte  that  of  Pindar  himself,  and  in  many  places 
tlie  sound  is  an  eclio  to  the  sense.  It  is  Uie  Sm/onia  Eroica  of  Beet- 
hoven ia  words. 

The  translation  into  English,  verse  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal  and 
Persias  exhibits  Dryden's  power  of  transferring  to  his  own  language, 
not  perhaps  Uie  exact  sense  of  those  difficult  authors,  but  their  general 
spirit.  There  was  a  considerable  similarity  between  the  tone  of  Dry- 
den's mind  and  tiiat  of  Juvenal;  the  same  force,  the  same  somewhal 
declamatory  character,  and  the  same  unscrupulous  boldness  in  painting 
what  was  odious  an."  detestable :  but  the  plain-spoken  frankneta  of  the 
Roman,  in  delineating  the  incredible  corruption  of  the  times  of  Domi- 
tian,  degenerates  into  licentiousness  in  Dryden,  who  seems  sometimes 
to  gloat  over  descriptions  which  Juvenal  introduced  purelv  with  in  in- 
tention of  exhibiting  II  L  1  th  wh  h  I  1  h  O 
poet's  most  extens  wkfp  it  It  w  hEglh 
version  of  r/>^7;  d  th  gh  I  h  p  d  d  wl  t  w  11  Iw  y  be 
regarded  as  one  of  th  gr  t  ta  d  d  m  m  t  f  1  te  t  t 
may  be  regretted  th  t  th  th  1  I  t  d  f  t  It  w  ot 
one  more  accordant  whhpl  Vlpdm  I 
quality  is  majesty  d  d  b  t  J  ty  I  t  p  d  th 
Bummate  grace;  and  1)^6  1  h  t  d  by  m  j  tj  w 
certainly  deficient -i  ^t  ce  d  1  H  I  m  If  t  h 
become  conscious  ofh  dh  Imtdtltlhdt 
rather  chosen  Home  Tw  f  m  t  llu.tnous  poets,  Dryden  and 
Pope,  have  respectively  translated  Vu-gil  and  Homer :  their  glory  would 
have  been  greater  had  they  exchanged  subjects.  The  robust  and  some- 
what masculine  genius  of  Dryden  could  not  perfectly  assume  Uic  vii  ■ 
iSinal  and  ideal  refinement  of  the  Diana-like  Muse  of  Mantua. 

§  9.  The  highest  qualities  of  Dryden's  literary  genius  never  blazed 
:  (it  with  greater  splendor  than  when  about  io  set  forever  in  the  grave. 
Ills  Fables,  as  he  called  them,  though  they  are  in  no  sense  .ahles,  but 
tatlier  tales  in  verse,  exhibit  all  his  noblest  qualities,  and  are  in  genei  al 
free  from  his  defect  of  occasional  coarseness.  The  subjects  of  these 
narratives  are  either  modernized  and  paraphrased  from  Chaucer,  or 
taken  from  the  same  sources  whence  Chaucer  drew  his  materials,  the 
Decameron  of  Boccaccio,  and  othi^r  French  and  Italian  uevclle.  Among 
ttie  revivals  of  Chaucer  may  be   snecified  Palamo»  and  Arfife  (th* 
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Knighfs  Talc),  January  and  May  (the  Doctor's  Tale),  Hie  Cmi  axA 
lie  Fox  (the  Nun's  Priest's  Tale),  and  a  paraphrase  of  Chaucer's  cliar- 
acter  of  the  Good  Parson ;  among  the  latter  category  the  stories  of 
Cymon  and  Ifhigenia  and  Theodore  and  Moaorta.  These  urorks  aie 
for  the  most  part  of  considerable  length ;  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how 
Diyden,  with  ail  his  deep  and  sincere  veneration  for  Chaucer,  hae 
felled  to  reproduce  the  more  delicate  and  subUer  qualities  of  his  model. 
Tt-  e  spier.dor,  the  force,  the  picturesqueness  of  the  original  are  indeed 
aiere;  but  the  tender  Koiae/^,  the  almost  infantine  pathos  of  the  origi- 
imi,  have  quite  evaporated,  like  some  subtle  perfume,  in  the  process  of 
transfusion.  How  far  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  Drjden's  own  charac- 
ter—always deficient  in  tenderness  —  how  far  to  the  general  toneof 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  an  age  the  very  antipodes  of  sentiment,  it  is 
diiHcult  to  decide :  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  that  evanescent  and  subtle 
fragrance  may  be  intimately  connected  with  Chaucer's  archaic  lan- 
guage :  but  all  who  have  attempted  to  modernize  the  father  of  our 
poetry  have  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  encountered  the  same  insuper- 
able difficulty.  The  diminution  of  tenderness  is  peculiarly  perceptible 
in  such  passages  as  the  dying  speech  of  Areite,  and  in  many  traits  of 
the  portrait  of  the  Parson,  to  whom  Dryden  has  communicated  quite 
a  modern  air.  These  narratives,  therefore,  in  order  to  produce  their 
full  effect,  should  be  read  as  independent  works  of  Dryden,  without 
any  reference  either  to  Chaucer  or  Boccaccio ;  !n  which  case  they  cannot 
fail  to  excite  the  liveliest  admiration.  The  flowing  ease  with  which  the 
story  is  told,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  beautiful  lines  and  happy 
espressions,  will  ever  make  them  the  most  favorable  specimens  perhaps 
of  Drjden's  peculiar  merits. 

g  10.  Besides  poetry,  Dryden  produced  a  very  large  quantity  of 
prose,  much  of  it  of  great  value,  not  only  for  the  style,  but  in  many 
instances  also  for  the  matter.  The  form  of  his  prose  works  was  gen- 
erftlly  that  of  Essays  or  Prefaces  prefixed  to  his  various  poems,  and 
discussing  some  subject  in  connection  with  the  particular  matter  in 
hand.  Thus  in  his  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry  he  investigates  the  then 
hotly-argued  question  as  to  the  employment  of  Rhyme  in  Tragedy; 
his  Juvenal  was  accompanied  with  a  most  amusing  treatise  on  Satire  ; 
indeed  few  of  his  poetical  works  appeared  without  some  prose  disqui- 
sition, fn  this  way  he  has  travelled  over  a  vast  field  of  critical  inquiry, 
knd  given  us  invaluable  appreciations  of  poets  of  his  own  and  othei 
conntries.  Dryden  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  enlightened  critic  who 
ippcared  in  the  English  language.  His  judgments  concerning  Chaucer, 
Bliakspeare,  and  his  mighty  contemporaries,  Milton  and  a  multitude 
>f  other  authors,  do  equal  honor  to  the  catholicity  of  his  taste  and  the 
courage  with  which  he  expressed  his  opinions.  His  decisions  maj, 
indeed,  sometimes  be  erroneous,  but  they  are  always  based  upon  reflec- 
tion and  a  ground,  specious  at  least,  if  not  solid.  These  works,  besides, 
are  admirable  spedmens  of  lively,  vigorous,  idiomatic  English,  of 
which  no  man,  when  he  chose  to  avoid  the  occasional  pedantic  employ- 
ment of  fashionable  French  words,  was  a  great  master.    The  Dediem 
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fions  at  many  of  his  works  to  great  and  influential  patrons,  howevei 
little  honor  tiiey  may  d()  to  Dryden's  independence  of  character,  am 
singularly  ingenious  and  well-turned ;  and  in  judging  the  tone  of  ser- 
vility whicli  such  things  display,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  and  that  a  professional  author,  who  lived  by  hie 
peii,  could  hardly  afford  to  sacrifice  his  interest  to  an  assertion  of  dig- 
nity which  no  one  at  that  time  could  understand. 

§  11.  Literature  presents  no  more  oiiginal  personality  than  that  ;l 
John  Bunyan  (1628-1688),  the  greatest  maeter  of  allegory  that  tver  hw 
BKisted.  He  was  born  at  the  village  of  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  in  1628. 
His  father  was  a  tinker,  and  the  son  in  his  youth  followed  the  aama 
humble  calling.  Though  bom  in  the  very  lowest  rank  of  social  life, 
and  consequently  enjoying  very  limited  advantages  of  education,  which 
appear  in  Cunyan's  case  to  have  extended  no  farther  than  simple  read- 
ing and  writing,  he  had  before  him  the  example  of  piety  and  morality, 
and  at  about  the  age  of  eighteen  entered  the  military  service  in  the 
Parliamentary  army.  In  the  strange  and  interesting  religious  autobi- 
ography which  he  wrote  under  the  title  of  Grace  Abounding  in  the  Chief 
of  Sinner St'Baay^La  has  given  a  curious  picture  of  his  internal  strug- 
gles, his  despair,  his  conversion,  and  his  acceptance  by  God;  and  the 
whole  range  of  mystical  literature  does  not  offer  a  more  touching  con- 
fession. Like  all  enthusiasts,  he  much  exaggerates  the  sinfulness  of 
his  original  state;  and  the  peace  and  confidence  in  Divine  mercy, 
which  he  attained  at  the  price  of  agonies  such  as  almost  overthrew  his 
reason,  and  which  are  ofthemselves  an  evidence  of  the  natural  strengta 
of  his  feelings,  form  a  conti-ast  with  the  gloom  and  despair  from  whict. 
he  imagined  himself  to  have  been  rescued  by  a  miraculous  interpos- 
tion  of  heavenly  grace.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  irregularities  he  su 
deeply  deplores  were  venial,  if  not  altogether  trifling,  and  that  his  con- 
duct had  always  in  the  main  been  virtuous  and  moral.  He  married 
very  young,  and  his  worst  vices  appear  to  have  been  a  habit  of  swear 
ing,  and  a  taste  for  ale-drinking  and  the  pastime  —  always  so  populat 
among  the  English  peasantry  —of  bell-ringing  and  playing  at  hockej 
and  tip-cat.  After  experiencing  the  fearful  internal  struggles  usua' 
when  strongly  imaginative  and  impressionable  minds  are  first  broughi 
under  religious  conviction,  he  joined,  in  1655,  the  sect  of  the  Baptists 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  among  the  innumerable  Caivinlstic  sccti 
with  which  England  was  then  seething;  and  he  gradually  attracleil 
notoriety  by  the  fervor  of  his  piety  and  the  rude  eloquence  of  his  tlis' 
courses.  Deeply  sincere  himself,  and  of  a  benevolent  and  loving  dit 
position,  he  was  eager  to  communicate  to  others  those  "  glad  tiding! 
of  great  joy  "which  had  been,  as  he  imagined,  divinely  brought  home 
to  his  own  soul ;  and  his  powerful  genius,  combined  with  his  teligioue 
ardor,  must  have  given  him  vast  power  over  the  humble  cntbusiaste 
who  composed  his  congregations. 

At  the  lime  of  the  Restoraticm  the  government  began  to  persecute 
with  exti-eme  severity  the  dissenting  sects,  which  weie  in  most  case; 
t^tified  with  the  political  doctlines  of  the  recently  overthn  wn  Com 
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monwiaalth ;  and  Bunjan,  as  a  leading  man  among  tlic  Baptists,  wa« 
necessarily  exposed  to  these  trials.  After  undergoing  some  minor  per- 
secutions, lie  was  convicted  of  frequenting  and  upholding  conventicles, 
and  imprisoned  for  upwards  of  twelve  years  in  the  jail  of  Bedford. 
During  this  long  confinement,  tlie  rigor  of  whicli,  however,  was  gi-ad- 
ually  much  relaxed  toward  t  los  he  suppo  t  d  himself  \>y  making 
Lagged  laces,  and  acquired  t!  e  en  at  o  of  h  ompanions  by  the 
(xmevolence  with  which  he  con  oled  tl  em  nd  by  the  fervor  of  hit 
religious  exhortations.  I  p  on  too  he  e  jojed  the  society  of  hie 
tamJIy,  and  particularly  of  h  1  le  blmd  d  ugl  t  ,  of  whom  he  was 
pEj^ionateiyfond.  Itwa.  d  n  1  o  finem  t  that  he  composed 
hii  immortal  allegory  the  P  /^         P  ss     1    the  eleventh  yea.-  of 

his  imprisonment,  when  he  was  frequently  allowed  to  leave  the  jail,  he 
was  chosen  preacher  of  the  Baptist  congregation.  The  persecution 
against  the  sects  having  been  gradually  relaxed,  in  consequence  of  the 
Jesuitical  policy  of  James  IL,  who  under  the  mask  of  general  tolera- 
tion wished  insensibly  to  relieve  the  proscription  that  weighed  upon 
the  Catholics,  Bimyan  was  at  last  liberated  altogether;  and  in  1672  he 
•lad  become  a  venerated  and  influential  leader  in  his  sect,  preaching 
frequently  both  in  Bedford  and  London.  His  sufferings,  his  virtues, 
his  genius  as  a  writer,  and  his  eloquence  as  a  pastor  contributed  to  his 
fame.  He  died  in  16SS,  in  London,  it  is  said  in  consequence  of  a  cold 
caught  in  a  journey  undertaken  by  him  in  inc:ement  weather  with  the 
object  of  reconciling  a  father  and  a  son.  His  character  appears  to  have 
been  essentially  mild,  aifectionate,  and  animated  by  a  truly  evangelical 
love  to  all  men.  He  was  kind  and  indulgent,  and  free  from  that  nar- 
row-minded sectarian  jealousy  which  loves  to  confine  tlie  privileges  of 
salvation  to  its  own  little  coterie ;  and,  though  a  leading  member  of  a 
most  fanatical  and  enthusiastic  persuasion,  he  exhibited  a  rare  example 
3f  Christian  charity  and  a  truly  catholic  love  for  all  mankind.  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  real  mildness  and  gentleness  of  his  character, 
his  external  manners  and  appearance,  as  he  has  himself  recorded,  had 
something  austere  and  forbidding;  but  this  was  only  apparent,  and, 
apart  from  a  few  of  those  childish  and  almost  technical  scruples  in 
matters  really  indiiferent,  which  may  be  called  the  badges  of  sectarian 
societies,  Bunyan  showed  none  of  the  sour  and  peevish  narrowiicsf 
which  is  the  vice  of  such  bodies.  This  is  as  honorable  to  him  as  it  is 
sitraordinary  in  itself,  when  we  reflect  upon  his  limited  education  and 
ipon  till!  almosi  irresistible  tendency  of  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
rounded him. 

S  12.  The  works  of  Eunyan  ai-e  nu.Tserous;  but  there  ai-e  only  tliiee 
sniong  them  upon  whicli  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  dwcLl,  These 
urs  the  religious  autobiography  entitled  Grnce  Abounding  in  the  Chief 
of  Sinners,  to  which  I  have  slightly  alluded  above,  and  the  two  religious 
allegories,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  tlie  Holy  War.  In  the  first  of 
these  works  Bunyan  has  given  the  mi.Lutest  and  most  candid  account 
of  his  own  spiritual  stniggles  and  conversion.  It  is  a  book  of  the  sam« 
(.r^er  with  the  mystic  writings  of  St,  Ttieres^,  with  the  Conf?sfii'j|i8  ol 
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St.  Augustine,  and  not  inferior  in  inte  e  t  and  o  nality  ti)  the  Con- 
fessions  of  Rousseau.     The  author  lay    ba      b  f  all  I'le  recesses 

of  his  heart,  and  admits  us  to  the  tr  m  nd  p  ta  t  of  a  human 
soul  working  out  by  unspeakable  agon  t  1  b  t  n  from  the  bonds 
of  sin  and  worldiiness.  It  is  evident  that  B  y  has  enormously 
fnaggerated  the  crimir.ality  of  his  un  g  n  t  t  and  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  character  has,  though  m  perfect  simplicity  and  good 
faith,  intenaiEe-i  both  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  picture.  Thedelinea- 
ti.m,  hon  iver,  can  never  fail  to  possess  interest  either  for  the  religion 
student  or  for  the  philosopher  who  loves  to  investigate  the  myaterioui 
ptiiblems  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  The  gloom  and  the  sun- 
shine,  Ihe  despair  and  the  triumph,  are  alike  reflected  in  the  simple  and 
fervent  language  of  Bunyan;  and  the  book  abounds  with  those  little 
inimitable  touches  of  natural  feeling  and  description  which  have  placed 
its  author  among  the  most  picturesque  of  writers. 

§  13.  But  it  is  in  his  allegories  that  Bunyan  stands  unrivalled,  and 
particularly  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  This  book,  which  is  in  two 
parts  the  first  beyond  comparison  the  finest,  narrates  the  struggles,  the 
exper  ences  ind  the  trials  of  a  Christnn  in  h  s  passage  from  a  life  of 
sm  to  everla'iting  felicity  Mr    Christiin      dwelling  in  a  c  tj     la 

incited  by  the  consciousness  of  his  lost  state  tjpified  by  a  heavy 
burden  to  take  a  journey  to  the  New  Jerusalem  —  the  city  of  eternal 
life  All  the  adventures  of  his  travel  the  SLCnes  which  he  ^is  ts  the 
dangers  which  he  encounters  the  enemie?  he  combat*  the  friends  inA 
fellow  pilgrims  he  meets  upon  his  road  tjp  fy  w  th  a  strangle  mixture 
of  I  teral  smiphcity  and  powerful  imaginat  on  the  vicisaitudes  of  rel 
gious  experience  Shikspeare  id  not  more  essent  ally  the  prince  of 
dramatists  that  Bunyan  is  the  prince  of  illegori=ts  So  intense  m  as  h  a 
.■ntellectual  vision  that  abstract  qualitieo.aie  instantly  clothi-d  by  him 
with  personality,  and  we  sympathize  with  bis  shadowy  personages  as 
with  real  human  beings.  In  the  fair  or  terrible  scenes  which  he  sets 
before  us  we  feel  our  belief  captivated  as  with  real  incidents  and  places. 
Thousands  of  readers,  from  the  child  to  the  accomplished  man,  have 
trembled  and  rejoiced,  have  smiled  and  wept,  In  sympathy  with  the 
joys  and  sufferings  of  Buayan's  personages.  Dante  possesses  a  some- 
what similar  power  of  realizing  the  conceptions  of  the  imagination ; 
hut  Dante  took  for  his  subjects  real  human  beings,  whom  he  placed  in 
extraordinary  positions,  where  tliey  stIU  retain  their  personality ;  while 
Buuyan  clothes  with  flesh  and  blood  Ihe  abstract  and  the  imaginary, 
Spenser  was  a  great  master  of  allegory ;  but  it  is  not  with  his  persons, 
»0  much  as  with  the  brilliant  and  picturesque  accessories  that  suiTOund 
them,  that  we  interest  ourselves.  The  Red-Cross  Knight,  Una,  Mai- 
bocco,  and  Britomart  do  not  escite  any  very  lively  ansiety  about  their 
fate  as  persons ;  we  follow  their  adventures  with  pleasure  and  curiosity, 
as  we  follow  the  unfolding  incidents  of  a  dramatic  spectacle;  but  we 
no  more  identify  ourselves  with  their  fate  than  we  do  with  that  of  bo 
many  actors  after  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  But  Bunyan's  dramatis  fer- 
t0>ia  we  follow  with  a  breathless  sympathy,  something  lik«  that  with 
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which  we  read  Robinson  Crusoe  for  the  first  time.  This  result  is  indeed 
in  some  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  the  simple,  direct,  unadorned  style  in 
which  Bunyan  wrote,  and  to  the  reality  with  which  he  himself  con- 
ceived his  persons  and  adventures. 

The  popularity  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  immediate  and  im- 
mense :  it  has  continued  to  the  preaeot  day ;  and  the  tale  is  one  of  ths 
most  fascinating  to  children  and  peasants.  Indeed,  there  is  hardiv  a 
cottage  in  England  or  Scotland  where  Bunyan's  fiction  does  not  find  « 
place  DO  tile  scanty  book-shelf,  between  the  Bible  and  the  Almanac 
Encx)uraged  by  the  success  of  the  first  part,  Bunynn  was  induced  to 
compose  a  continuation,  in  which  the  wife  and  children  of  Christian  go 
over  nearly  the  same  ground  and  meet  with  nearly  similar  adventures. 
The  charm,  however,  of  the  second  part  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
first;  the  invention  displayed,  though  remarkable,  is  devoid  of  the 
freshness  which  marks  the  persons  and  incidents  of  Christian's  journey. 
A  g»eat  many  scenes  and  characters  in  Bunyan's  books,  though  intended 
to  embody  allegorical  meanings    are  evidently  d  f    m        1  IT 

The  d         pt    n    f  Va    ty  F        m     j     f  th    1     d      p  b       t  f  llji 

and  V     dlj  p      t  d        d  a  1    g     n  rab         f  th    p  d  d    - 

logues  b  11  th  kfbegt  ptfmBj  t. 

experi  n         Th      g  tat  d  t  m  wh    h  th    b     k  w   tte     w    e 

abund  t  t  lymkdh  t  btlgd  dbd  due 
mayaceptf    e    mpl     th   life-1  k     cen      ftl  t       bf       the 

court  of  J     t  f   thflp    t    e  of  the  incredible  brutaliti  and  cor- 

ruption of  the  tribunals  of  those  evil  days  Bun>an,  like  all  great 
creators,  was  gifted  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  humorous,  and  in  thi 
characters  and  adventures  we  frequently  see  a  comit,  element  of  no 
inconsiderable  merit  The  sublime  and  the  grotesque,  the  tender,  the 
terrible,  and  the  humorous  were  alike  tasted  bi  this  ttu\j  fopulat 
genius  In  the  largeness  of  his  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  forcible  and 
idiomatic  picturesqueness  of  his  language,  he  perfectly  sympathizes 
with  the  people,  and  he  has  expressed  their  sentiments  in  their 
natmnl  tongue  His  knowledge  of  books  was  very  small;  but  the 
English  1  ersion  of  the  Bible,  in  which  our  language  exhibits  its  highest 
force  and  peif-ction  had  been  studied  by  him  so  intensely  that  he  was 
completely  saturated  with  its  spirit.  He  wrote  unconsciously  in  its 
style,  and  the  innumerable  scriptural  quotations  with  which  his  works 
are  incrusted  like  a  mosaic,  harmonize,  without  any  incongruity,  with 
the  general  tissue  of  his  langucge.  Except  the  Bible,  from  whidi  he 
sorrowed,  consciously  oi  unconsciously,  the  main  groundwork  of  hit 
liction,  he  probably  was  little  acquainted  with  books.  Fox's  Martyn 
and  a  few  popular  legends  of  knights  errant,  such  as  have  ever  been  a 
favorite  reading  among  the  English  peasantry,  probably  furnished  all 
MKh  materials  as  he  did  not  find  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Bible,  indeed, 
he  is  reported  to  have  known  almost  by  heart. 

With  such  intellectual  training,  applied  to  a  mind  naturally  sensitive 
and  enthusiastic,  the  style  of  a  writer  might  be  rude,  harsh,  nay,  even 
"      s  ungrammaticiil,  but  it  was  siirp  to  be  perfectly  free  frijui 
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vulgaritj'  and  meretricious  ornament ;  and  Bunyan  is  the  most  perfect 
representative  of  the  plain,  vigorous,  idiomatic,  and  Bomelimes  pictu- 
resque and  poetical  language  of  the  common  people.  It  resembles  in 
its  masculine  breadth  and  solidity  that  ancient  style  of  architecture 
which  is  improperly  called  Saxon ;  its  robust  pillars  and  stout  arches, 
its  combination  of  rugged  stone  and  imperishable  heart  of  oalt,  givijig 
trmest  of  illimitable  duration.  It  is  surprising  how  universallj 
Bunyan's  diction  is  drawn  from  the  ptimitive  Teutonic  element  in  our 
liiiiguage:  for  pages  together  we  sometimes  meet  with  nothing  bul 
monosyllable  and  dissyllable  words ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few  theo- 
logical terms,  his  structure  is  built  up  of  the  solid  granite  that  lies  ai 
the  bottom  of  our  speech.  Of  course  it  was  impossible  (hat  the  alle- 
gory could  always  be  maintained ;  in  a  work  of  such  length  the  spii-itual 
type  could  not  alwaj^  be  kept  distinct  from  the  bodily  antitype ;  but  the 
reader  seldom  experiences  any  ditEculty  from  this  cause,  being  carried 
forward  by  the  vivacity  of  the  narrative.  The  long  spiritual  discus- 
sions, expositions  of  theological  questions,  and  exhortations  addressea 
by  one  interlocutor  to  the  others,  not  only  afford  curious  specimens  of 
the  religious  composition  of  those  days,  but  increase  tlie  verisimilitude 
of  the  persons, .  These  passages,  too,  show  Bunyan's  profound  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  and  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
place  in  the  strongest  light  his  benevolent  and  evangelical  Christianity. 
In  hia  descriptions  he  is  equally  powerful  whether  the  object  he  paints 
be  terrible  or  attractive ;  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  is  placed 
before  us  with  the  same  astonishing  reality  as  the  Delectable  Moun- 
tains  —  a  reality  strongly  recalling  the  Hell  and  Paradise  of  Dante 
No  religious  writer  has  analyzed  more  minutely  and  represented  more 
faithfully  every  phase  of  feeling  through  which  the  soul  passes  in  its 
struggles  with  sin ;  the  clearness  of  these  pictures  is  rather  increased 
than  diininished  by  the  allegorical  dress  in  which  they  are  clothed.  Id 
them  Bunyati  did  but  draw  upon  his  own  memory,  and  narrate  his  own 
ixperiences.  He  exhibits,  too,  that  inseparable  characteristic  of  tlie 
ligher  order  of  creative  power,  a  constant  sympathy  with  the  siniplei 
jbjects  of  external  nature,  and  a  preference  of  the  great  fundamental 
elements  of  human  character. 

§  14,  The  Holy  War  is  an  allegory  typifying,  in  the  siege  and  cap- 
hire  of  the  City  of  Mansoul,  the  struggle  between  sin  and  religion  in 
Uia  human  spirit.  Diabolus  on  the  one  hand  and  Immanuel  on  the 
otlier  are  the  leaders  of  the  opposing  armies.  In  this  narrative  we  see 
rioquent  traces  of  Bunyan's  personal  experience  in  military  operations, 
siiiji  as  he  had  witnessed  while  serving  in  the  ranks  of  Cromwell's 
stout  and  God-fearing  army.  The  narrative,  viewed  as  a  tale,  is  far 
less  interesting  than  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  our  sympathies  not  being 
excited  by  the  dangers  and  escapes  of  a  single  hero;  and  in  many 
points  the  allegory  is  too  refined  and  complicated  to  he  always  readily 
followed.  The  style,  though  similar  in  its  masculine  vigor  to  that  of 
the  former  allegory,  is  less  freah  and  aairaated. 

{  15.  One  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  Long  Parliament  and 
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the  Restoration  was  Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  Chancellor,  bettef 
known  by  his  title  of  Earl  of  Clarendon  (1608-1674),  Not  oii3y  waa 
he  an  actor  in  the  political  drama  of  that  momentous  epoch,  but  he 
holds  an  honorable  place  among  English  historians  by  means  of  his 
historj-  of  the  events  in  whicli  he  had  talten  part.  Descended  from  a 
gentle  stock,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  he  soon  abandoned  the  profeusion 
of  a  barrister  for  the  more  exciting  struggles  of  political  life.  He  sat 
in  the  Short  Parliament  of  1640,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  moder- 
ate party  in  opposition  to  the  court,  and  afterwards,  in  the  same  year, 
was  a  conspicuous  orator  in  the  Long  Parliament,  at  first  supporting 
opposition  principles,  but  after  a  violent  quarrel  with  Hampden  and 
the  moH!  advanced  adhei-ents  of  tlie  national  cause,  he  gradually  piissed 
over  to  the  Royalist  side.  Finding  himself  at  last  in  open  rupture  with 
the  constitutional  party,  and  even  in  imminent  danger  of  arrest,  he  fied 
from  London  and  joined  the  king  at  York.  From  this  time  Clarendon 
must  be  regarded  among  the  most  faitliful,  though  certainly  among  the 
most  moderate  adherents  of  the  Royalist  cause.  In  7644  he  was  ap- 
pointed member  of  the  Council  named  to  advise  and  take  charge  of  the 
prince,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Jersey,  and  whose  exile  and  vicissi- 
tudes he  shared  from  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Restoration  in 
1660.  During  the  Republic  and  Protectorate  Hyde  remained  abroad, 
generally  in  close  attendance  upon  the  exiled  prince  and  his  little  dis- 
reputable court,  and  generally  giving  such  advice,  as,  if  followed  by  his 
master  and  his  companions,  would  have  spared  tliem  much  disgrace 
and  many  embarrassments.  He  was  also  rewarded  with  tlie  title  — 
(hen  but  an  empty  name  —  of  Chancellor,  and  he  was  employed  in 
several  diplomatic  services,  one  to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  with  the  object 
o(  inducing  the  European  cabinets  to  interfere  actively  on  behalf  of  the 
exiled  house.  In  this  mission  he  was  unsuccessful,  so  great  was  the 
Krrorinspiredbythe  vigor  of  the  great  soldier  and  statesman  who  then 
swayed  the  destinies  of  England,  and  who  first  placed  his  country 
among  the  first-class  powers  of  Europe.  During  this  time  Hyde  had 
frequently,  like  many  of  his  companions,  and  like  the  king  himself 
while  wandering  in  Fi-ance  and  Holland,  to  support  extreme  poverty 
and  privation.  With  the  death  of  Cromwell  ci-umbled  to  pieces  the 
Btmcture  maintained  as  well  as  raised  by  his  genius  and  patriotism. 
The  Restoration  took  place;  and  in  the  frenzy  of  triumph  which 
greeted  the  re-established  monarchy,  it  was  natural  that  Hyde  should 
leap  the  reward  of  his  services.  He  was  Installed  in  the  high  office  of 
Chancellor,  made  first  a  Baron,  and  afterwards,  in  i65i,  Earl  of  Clar- 
endon, and  for  some  time  was  among  the  most  powerful  advisers  of  the 
court.  His  popularity,  however,  as  well  aa  his  favor  with  the  king, 
soon  began  to  decline ;  for  both  his  virtues  and  his  faults  were  such  as 
to  render  him  disliked.  The  gravity  and  austerity  of  his  morals  formed 
ft  strong  contrast  to  the  extreme  profligacy  of  the  court;  his  advice, 
generally  in  favor  of  prudence  and  economy,  could  not  but  be  distaste- 
ful to  the  king;  and  his  lectures  had  the  additional  disadvantage  of 
being  tedious }  while,  like  many  other  statesmen  who  have  returned  to 
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power  after  a  long  exile,  lie  was  -not  able  to  atcommoUate  himself  ta 
the  altered  state  of  opinion.  At  the  same  time  tlie  people  looked  with 
envy  and  distrust  upon  the  great  wealth  which  he  was  acciimiilating, 
not  always  by  the  most  sci-upulous  means,  and  upon  the  spirit  of  nepo- 
tism which  was  making  the  House  of  Hyde  one  of  the  richest  and  mosl 
splendid  in  tlie  country.  The  magnificence,  too,  of  his  palaces  and 
gardens  gave  additional  umbrage  to  public  dislike,  which  was  carriol 
to  the  highest  pitch  when  a  secret  marriage  was  divulged  between  hi» 
daughter  Anne  and  tlie  Duke  of  York,  brother  and  heir-apparent  of 
the  king.  This  alliance  between  a  family  that  every  one  lemembt-ied 
to  have  risen  from  the  rank  of  country  gentleman  and  the  Royal 
House  was  looked  upon  with  strong  displeasure.  Clarendon,  hy  it, 
became  the  progenitor  of  tvro  queens  of  England,  Mary  and  Anne. 
The  minister's  unpopularity  was  completed  by  the  share  he  had  in 
advising  Charles  to  sell  Dunkirk  to  Louis  XIV.,  a  measure  which  ex- 
cited the  intenaest  feeling  of  national  humiliation;  and  Clarendon  was 
accused  by  popular  rumor  of  receiving  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of  this 
disgraceful  compact:  his  splendid  palace  in  London  received  the  bitter 
nickname  of  "Dunkirk  House."  Charles  was  not  a  man  to  sacrifice 
an  atom  of  popularity  for  the  purpose  of  screening  a  minister,  even 
had  he  been  person^Iiy  attached  to  Clarendon.  The  Chancellor  was 
impeached  for  High  Treason,  went  into  exile,  and  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  France,  where  he  died,  at  Rouen,  in  1674. 

g  16.  Clarendon  was  the  author  of  many  state  papers  and  other  ofH- 
dal  documents,  which  exhibit  a  grave  and  dignified  eloquence ;  but  his 
great  work  is  the  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  as  he  naturally,  in 
his  quality  of  a  Royalist,  designated  the  Civil  War.  This  review  of 
events  embraces  a  detailed  account,  rather  in  the  form  of  Memoirs  than 
regular  history,  of  the  pi-occedingu  from  1625  to  1633,  together  with  a 
narrative  of  the  incidents  which  led  to  the  Restoration.  As  the  mate- 
rials were  derived  from  the  author's  personal  experience,  the  work  !« 
of  high  value,  and  places  Clarendon  among  the  leading  historical 
writers  of  his  age;  while  the  dignity  and  liveliness  of  the  style,  in 
tpite  of  occasional  obscurity,  will  ever  rank  him  among  the  great 
:lasBical  English  prose-writers.  Impartial  he  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  i  but  his  partiality  is  less  frequent  and  less  flagrant  than  could  fairly 
have  been  anticipated.  The  moderation  of  his  character  has  occasion- 
ally led  him  to  hesitate  between  two  conclusions,  and  even  when  con- 
victed of  partiality  he  may  be  said  to  be  rather  negatively  than  posi- 
tively unfair.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  number  and  complexity 
of  the  events  he  had  to  treat,  we  shall  find  fewer  serious  inaccuraties 
llian  could  have  been  looked  for  in  his  account  of  facts.  Above  all  he 
is  excellent  in  the  delineation  of  character.  These  are  the  parts  of  his 
wjrk  most  carefully  elaborated,  and  in  them  we  often  find  penetration 
rn  judging  and  skill  in  portraying  varieties  of  human  nature. 

5  17.  There  is  perhaps  no  cliaracter,  whether  personal  or  literary, 
nore  perfectly  enviable  than  that  of  Izaak  Walton  (1593-168.1").  Hb 
was  boru  a!  Stafford  in  1593,  and  passed  his  early  manhood  in  London. 
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where  he  carried  on  the  humble  business  of  ft  "  sempster "  or  linen- 
draper.  At  about  fifty  he  was  able  to  retire  from  trade,  probablj  with 
such  E  competency  as  was  suiKcient  for  his  modest  desires,  and  lived 
till  the  great  age  of  ninety  in  ease  and  traoquillitj,  enjoying  the  friend- 
ship of  many  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  raen  of  his  time, 
and  amusing  himself  with  literature  and  his  beloved  pastime  of  th« 
angle.  His  marriage  with  a  eister  of  the  truly  apostolic  Bishop  Ken 
probably  brought  him  into  contact  with  such  men  as  Donne,  Hales. 
Woiton,  Chi  I  ling  worth,  Sanderson,  and  Ussher;  and  the  eicquisitt. 
modesty  and  simplicity  of  his  character  soon  ripened  such  acquaint- 
ance into  solid  friendships.  He  produced  at  different  times  the  Live\ 
of  five  persons,  all  distinguished  for  their  virtues  and  accomplishments, 
namely,  Donne,  Wotton,  Hooker,  Herbert,  and  Bishop  Sanderson,  with 
the  iirst,  second,  and  last  of  whom  he  had  been  intimate.  These 
biographies  are  unlike  anything  else  in  literature;  they  are  written 
with  such  a  tender  and  simple  grace,  vrith  such  an  unaffected  fervor  of 
personal  attachment  and  simple  piety,  that  they  will  ever  be  regarded 
as  masterpieces.  But  Walton's  great  work  is  the  Cg-^flete  Angler,  a 
treatise  on  his  favorite  art  of  fishing,  in  which  the  precepts  for  the 
sport  are  combined  with  such  inimitable  descriptions  of  English  river 
scenery,  such  charming  dialogues,  and  so  prevailing  a  tone  of  gratitude 
for  God's  goodness,  that  the  book  is  absolutely  unique  in  literatuie. 
The  passion  of  the  English  for  all  kinds  of  field-sports  and  out-of-dooi 
amusements  is  closely  connected  with  sensibility  to  the  loveliness  of 
rural  nature;  and  the  calm  home-scenes  of  our  national  scenery  are 
reflected  with  a  loving  truth  in  Walton's  descriptions  of  those  quiet 
rivers  and  daisied  meadows  which  the  good  old  man  haunted  rod  in 
hand.  The  treatise,  with  a  quaint  gravity  that  adds  to  its  charm,  is 
thrown  into  a  series  of  dialogues,  first  between  Piscafor,  Venator,  and 
Auceps,  each  of  whom  in  turn  proclaims  the  superiority  of  his  favorite 
sport,  and  aftenvards  between  Piacator  and  Venator,  the  latterof  whom 
is  converted  by  the  angler,  and  becomes  his  disciple  Mixed  up  with 
technical  precepts,  now  b  Itlblt  fitnbe 

of  descriptions  of  angli  g  d  j  t  th  witl  dig  bre  th  ^ 
the  sweetest  sympathy  w  th  t  lb  ty  d  p  ph  1  pi  y 
that  make  Walton   one     fth  tlq  tl  ft       an 

religion.    The  expression  p  d  t       d  g     cef  1        tl 

sentiment;    and   the   occ  i  ce     f  a  1  ttl     t       h     f     lu 

fashioned  innocent  pedant  ly     dd    t    th       d  fi     11   f  t       o 

the  ivork,  breaking  up  its  monotony  like  a  ripple  upc.i  the  sunny  eur- 
fiice  of  a  stream  No  other  literature  possesses  a  book  similar  to  the 
Cfmjlete  Angler,  the  popularity  of  which  seems  likely  to  last  as  long 
as  the  language.  A  second  part  was  added  by  Chakibs  Cotton  (see 
p.  176;,  a  clever  poet,  the  friend  and  adopted  son  of  Izaak,  and  his  rival 
in  tlie  passion  for  angling.  The  continuation,  thougli  inferior,  bre  ithes 
the  same  spirit,  and,  like  it,  contains  many  beautiful  and  simple  lyrics 
iti  praise  of  the  art, 
%  18,  Gkorgb  Savile,  Marquess  of  Halifax  (1 630- 169,1; j,  ons  o( 
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the  most  illustrious  statesmen  of  the  Restoration,  deserres  notice  on 
account  of  his  political  tracts,  which,  says  Macaulay,  "  well  dcEcrve  to 
be  etudled  for  their  literarj"  merit,  and  fully  entitle  him  to  a  place 
among  English  classics." 

One  of  the  most  charming,  as  well  as  eolid  and  useful,  writers  of  thii 
period  was  John  Evelyn  (1620-1706),  a  gentleman  of  good  family  and 
considerable  fortune,  whose  life  and  character  afford  a  model  of  what 
is  most  to  be  envied  and  desired.  Virtuous,  accomplished,  and  modest, 
lie  distributed  his  time  between  literary  and  philosophical  occupation* 
and  the  never-cloying  amusements  of  rural  life.  He  was  one  of  the 
foundais  of  the  delightful  art,  so  successfully  practised  in  England,  of 
gsrdening  and  planting.  His  principal  works  are  Sylva,  a  treatise  on 
the  nature  and  management  of  forest-trees,  to  the  precepts  of  which, 
as  well  aa  to  the  example  of  Evelyn  himself,  the  country  is  indebted  for 
its  abundance  of  magnificent  timber;  and  Terra,  awork  on  agriculture 
and  gardening.  In  both  of  tiiese  books  we  see  not  only  the  practical 
good  sense  of  the  author,  but  the  benevolence  of  his  heart,  and  an  ex- 
quisite sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  as  well  as  a  profound  and 
manly  piety.  In  his  feeling  for  the  art  of  gardening  he  is  the  worthy 
successor  of  Bacon  and  predecessor  of  Shenstone.  Evelyn  has  left  also 
a  Diary,  giving  a  minute  account  of  the  state  of  society  in  his  time 
and  his  pictures  of  the  incredible  infamy  and  corruption  of  the  court 
of  Charles  II.,  through  the  abominations  of  which  the  pure  and  gentle 
spirit  of  Evelyn  passed,  like  the  Lady  in  Comus,  amid  the  bestial  rout 
of  the  enchanter.  His  description  of  the  tremendous  fire  of  I-ondon 
in  1665,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  is  the  most  detailed  as  well  as 
trustworthy  and  picturesque  account  of  that  awful  calamity.  It  was  at 
the  country  house  of  Evelyn,  at  Says  Court,  near  Deptford,  that  Peter 
the  Great  was  lodged  during  his  r)-aidence  in  Englind ,  and  Evelyn 
gives  a  laiaentablc  account  of  the  dirt  and  devi  tition  ciused  in  the 
dwelling  and  the  beautiful  garden  by  the  barbarian  monaich  and  his 
Buite.  Indeed  he  obtained  from  Government  compen-Jitioii  for  the 
injury  done  to  his  property.  The  Diary,  as  well  a^  all  the  other  i^orks 
of  this  good  man,  abounds  in  traits  of  personal  character  He  his 
family,  and  his  friends,  seem  to  have  formed  a  little  oasis  of  piety, 
virtue,  and  refinement,  amid  the  desert  of  rottenness  offered  by  the 
higher  sodety  of  those  days;  and  his  v^ritings  will  ilwajs  retiin  th« 
double  interest  derived  from  his  personal  \irtues,  and  the  fidelity  with 
which  they  delineate  a  peculiar  phase  m  the  national  history. 

§  18,  All  original  and  even  comic  personality  of  this  era  is  Samvei. 
Pkpys  (1632-1703)1  whose  individual  character  was  as  singular  as  his 
writings.  He  was  the  friendless  cadet  of  an  ancient  family,  but  born  in 
•uch  humble  circumstances  that,  after  receiving  some  education  at  the 
University,  he  is  supposed  to  have  for  some  time  exercised  tlie  trade  of 
a  tailor;  and  during  hts  whole  life  he  retained  a  most  ludicrous  passion 
for  fine  clothes,  which  he  is  never  weary  of  describing  widi  more  thau 
the  gusto  of  a  man-millinei .  I3y  theprotection  of  a  distiinl  connec- 
tion, Sir  Edward  Montagu,  he  was  placed  in  a  suljordinate  olhce  i> 
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Ihe  Admiralty';  and  by  his  punctuality,  honesty,  and  knowledge  of  busv 
ness,  he  gradually  rose  to  the  important  post  of  Secretary  in  Uia. 
department.  He  remained  many  years  in  this  office,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered ag  almost  the  only  honest  and  able  public  official  connected  with 
the  Naval  administration  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II, 
In  the  former  of  these  the  English  marine  was  reduced,  by  the  corrup- 
rion  and  rapacity  of  the  Court,  to  the  very  lowest  deptli  of  degradation 
mil  inefficiency.  The  successor  of  Charles  was  by  profession  a  seaman, 
tnd  on  his  accession  employed  all  his  efforts  to  restore  the  service  to  iti 
lorraer  vigor.  Perhaps  the  only  portion  of  that  miserable  King's  admin  ■ 
istration  which  can  be  regarded  with  anything  but  contempt  and  hor- 
ror, is  the  effort  he  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Fleet  To 
this  object  the  honesty  and  activity  of  Pepys  contiibuted ;  and  nfter 
acquiring  a  sufficient  fortune  without  any  serious  imputation  on  his  in- 
tegrity, the  old  Secretary  retired  from  the  service  to  pass  the  evening  of 
his  life  in  well-earned  ease.  During  the  whole  of  his  long  and  active 
career,  Pepys  had  amused  himself,  for  the  eternal  gratitude  of  posteritj; 
in  writing  down,  day  by  day,  to  a  sort  of  cipher  or  short  hand,  a  Di'ary 
of  everything  he  saw,  did,  or  thought.  After  having  been  preserved 
for  about  a  century  and  a  half,  this  curious  record  has  been  deciphered 
and  given  to  the  world ;  and  the  whole  range  of  literature  does  not  pre- 
t  a  d  more  curious  in  itself,  or  exhibiting  a  more  singular  and 

I  1  bl  jp  of  human  character.  Pepys  was  not  only  by  nature  a 
th  gh  g  ip,  curious  as  an  old  woman,  with  a  strong  taste  foi 
1  J  lliGcations,  and  a  touch  of  the  antiquity  and  curiosity 
h  t  b  t  h  was  necessarily  brought  into  contact  with  all  classes  of 
DC  f         tlie  King  and  his  ministers  down  to  the  poor  half-starved 

1  wl  pay  he  had  to  distribute.  Writing  entirely  for  himself, 
P  pj  w  th  I  dicrous  naiveti,  sets  down  the  minutest  details  of  hit 
grad     1  wealth  and  importance,  noting  every  suit  of  clothes 

d  d  by  ther  himself  or  his  wife,  which  he  describes  witli  rapturous 
th  asm,  ai  d  chronicling  every  quarrel  and  reconciliation  arising 
not  of  Mrs,  Pepys's  frequent  and  not  unfounded  fits  of  jealousy;  for  he 
is  BuBpiciously  fond  of  frequenting  the  pleasant  but  profligate  society  of 
pretty  actresses  and  singers.  The  Diary  is  a  complete  scandalous 
cbnmicle  of  a  society  so  gay  and  debauched  that  the  simple  description 
ofwhat  took  place  is  equal  to  the  most  dramatic  picture  of  the  novelist 
The  statesmen,  courtiers,  players,  and  demireps  actually  live  before 
our  eyes;  and  there  is  no  book  that  gives  so  lively  a  portraiture  of  one 
of  the  extraordinary  states  of  society  that  then  existed.  All  the  minutiie 
of  dress,  manners,  amusements,  and  social  life  are  vividly  presented  to 
as;  and  it  is  really  alarming  to  think  of  the  uproar  that  would  have 
taker  place  if  it  had  come  to  light  that  a  careful  hand  had  been 
chronicling  every  scandal  of  the  day.  Pepys's  own  character  — an  in- 
imitable mixture  of  shrewdness,  vanity,  good  sense,  and  simplicity  — 
nilinitely  exalts  the  piquancy  of  hie  revelations ;  and  his  book  possesses 
the  double  inbsrest  of  the  value  and  curiosity  of  its  matter,  and  of  th» 
coloring  given  to  that  matter  by  the  oddity  of  the  narrator. 
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§  20.  As  a  'tyjie  of  the  fugitive  literature  of  tliis  age  may  be  men- 
tioned tlie  writings  of  SiR  ROGER  L'Estrangb  (1616-1704),  ao  activa 
pamphleteer  and  hack  writer  in  favor  of  the  Royalist  partj  Hie  oav- 
sge  diatribes  against  the  opponents  of  the  Court  are  now  almost  for- 
gotten, but  they  are  curious  as  exhibiting  a  peculiar  force  of  ilaiig  and 
riilgar  vivacity  wiiich  wei-e  then  regarder;  as  smart  writing  Hu  works 
are  full  of  tbe  familiftr  expresBions  which  were  current  in  society ,  and 
though  low  in  taste,  are  not  without  a  certain  fire.  Like  another 
writer  of  the  same  stamp,  Tom  Brown,  he  has  given  an  Ciample  o! 
h  3  w  ephemeral  must  always  be  the  success  of  that  sai-rfisant  hnmomui 
stylt  which  depends  for  its  eifect  upon  the  employment  of  the  cufrent 
jargon  of  the  town.  In  every  age  there  are  authors  who  truot  to  this 
for  their  popularity ;  and  the  temporary  vogue  of  sucli  writers  is  gener- 
ally as  great  as  is  the  oblivion  to  which  they  are  certain  to  be  con- 
demned. L'Estrange  has  curiously  exemplified  his  mode  of  writing  in 
a  sort  of  prose  paraphrase  of  the  ancient  Fables  attributed  to  the  mys- 
terious name  of  iEsop ;  and  his  Life  of  that  imaginary  person  is  a  rare 
n  of  the  pert  familiarity  which  9t  tliat  time  passed  for  wit. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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CHAPTER   Xm. 
THE  NEW  DRAMA  AND  THE  CORRECT  POETS. 

!.  Contrast  betnepn  the  drama  of  BUzabelh  and  that  of  the  Restoratian.  J  3.  3lB 
Oboroe  ETBiiREBE.  §  8.  WiLLiAM  TTtcheblei  :  SIS  Eife  and  works.  Ths 
Cmmtry  Wife a,Di.lhe Plain  Dealer.  }  4.  Sir  Joitn  Vanbruoh.  Thefle&jiM, 
the  Provoked  Wife,  the  Confederacy,  and  the  Pronoked  Rusbaitd.  f  6.  GeoeoI 
FakqdHar.  Thfl  Constant  Couple,  the  Ineonslma,  the  Becndling  Officer, 
anil  the  Beauif  Stratagem,  j  8.  William  Conorevb  ;  his  life.  7.  His  works. 
The  Old  Baohelor,  The  Double  Dealer.  Love  for  Love.  The  Moui-mng 
Bride.  §  8.  Jbremy  Collier's  attack  of  the  stage  ;  Congreve's  reply.  Con- 
gre»e's  Fay  of  tl-e  World.  ^9.  Thomas  Otway,  The  Oi-phan  and  Vmim 
Preisrved.  J  10.  Nathaniel  Lee.  Thomas  Socthbbkb.  leabsUa,  or  the 
Fatal  Marrioffe,  and  Oroonoko.  John  Crowne.  {  II.  Nicholah  RowE. 
Jane  Shore  and  the  Fair  Penitent.  12.  Mrs.  AphrA  Bern,  Thomab  Shad- 
WELL,  and  Geoebe  Lillo.  Lillo's  George  Barnwell,  the  Fatal  Curiosity, 
and  Arden  of  Favershani.  f  13.  Character  of  Enelisli  poetry  of  this  era. 
NoWe  poets:  Earl  of  Roscommon.  Earl  of  Rochester,  Sir  Chables 
Sedley.  DrjKB  of  Buckinghamshire.  Eael  of  Dorset.  §  U.  John 
Philips  and  John  Fommiet. 

§1.  In  a  previous  chapter  I  have  endeavored  to  sketch  the  immense 
revolution  in  dramatic  literature,  which  is  exempliiied  in  the  contrast 
between  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  that  of  the  Restoration.  The  theatre 
of  the  latter  period,  representing-,  as  the  theatre  always  must,  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  sentiment  and  of  Eocietj-,  is  marked  by  the  profound 
./)rruption  which  distinguishes  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  which  was 
Jie  natuial  leaction  after  the  strained  morality  of  the  Puritan  dominion. 
ITie  new  drama  differed  from  the  old  not  only  in  its  moral  tone,  but  quite 
as  widely  in  its  litei-ary  form.  The  aim  of  the  great  writers  who  are  iden- 
tified with  the  da>yn  of  our  national  stage  was  to  delineate  nature  and 
passion ;  and  therefore,  as  nature  is  multiform,  they  admitted  into  their 
serious  plays  comic  scenes  and  characters,  as  they  admitted  elevated 
feelings  and  language  into  their  comedies.  But  at  the  Restoration  the 
nrtificial  distinction  between  tragedy  and  comedy  was  strongly  marked, 
and  generally  maintained  with  the  same  severity  as  upon  the  stage  of 
France,  which  had  become  the  chief  model  of  imitation.  In  the  place 
of  the  Romantic  Drama  arose  the  exaggerated,  heroic,  and  stilted 
Tragedy  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  Comedy  of  artificial 
ife,  which,  drawing  its  materials  not  from  nat.:re  but  from  society,  took 
tor  its  aim  the  delineation  not  of  character  but  of  maimers,  which  is 
indeed  the  proper  object  of  what  is  correctly  termed  comedy  in  the 
ritrictest  sense.  Wit,  therefore,  now  supplanted  Humor;  and  England 
produced,  during  the  seventeenth  "Sind  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  a 
constellation  of  splendid  dramatists.     Their  works  arc,  it  is  true,  now 
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become  almost  unknown  to  the  general  reader;  which  is  to  be  attribute" 
lo  their  abominable  profligacy ;  hut  no  one  can  have  any  conception  of 
the  powei-s  of  the  Cnf,I  sh  language  and  tl  e  brilliancy  of  English  wit, 
who  has  not  made  a  qun  ntan  e  w  tl   the  e  p  eces. 

g  2,  This  class  of  v  ters  n  iy  be  i  d  to  begin  with  Sir  Georc  b 
Ethsrbob  (1636-1694)  vho  wis  a  a  of  fashion,  and  employed  m 
a  diplomatist.  He  d  ed  of  a  fall  at  Rat  bo  1,  where  he  was  residing 
as  iileni potent! ary  H  s  p  nc  pal  work  was  entitled  the  Man  oj 
Mole  or  Sir  Fopl  g  Flutter  tl  at  charicter  being  the  impersonatioi 
of  liia  fashionable  coxcomb  of  the  day  Great  vVacity  of  dialogue, 
combined  with  striking  and  unexpected  turns  of  ntr  gue,  form  the  gen- 
eral peculiarity  of  all  the  comedies  of  tl  s  t  me  D  j  den  and  his  once 
popular  rival  Shadwell  must  be  rega  ded  ie  the  1  k  connecting  tlie 
elder  drama  with  the  new  style ;  and  Etherege  s  the  first  who  embod- 
ied the  merits  and  defects  of  the  latter  tho  gh  Etl  erege  was  destined 
to  be  far  outstripped  both  in  the  wit  and  gayety  and  n  the  immorality 
of  his  scenes. 

§  8.  A  greater  writer  ttian  Etherege,  but  eshibiting  similar  charac- 
teristics, was  WiLMAM  WvcHERLEY  (<640-i7is),  bom  in  1640,  of  a 
good  Shropshire  family.  His  father,  probably  disgusted  with  the 
gloomy  Puritanism  of  the  reigning  manners,  sent  the  future  dramatist 
to  be  educated  in  France,  where  he  was  brought  up  in  the  brilliant 
household  of  the  Duke  of  Montausier,  Here  the  young  man  aban- 
doned his  national  faith  and  embraced  Catholicism,  probably  regard- 
ing the  latter  as  more  especially  the  religion  of  a  gentleman  and  man 
of  fashion.  Returning  to  England,  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of 
French  courtliness,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  Wych- 
Srley,  while  nominally  studying  the  Law,  became  a  brilliant  figure  in 
he  gay  and  profligate  society  of  the  day.  In  his  literary  career  we  do 
not  find  indications  of  any  great  precocity  of  genius ;  hia  first  comedy 
Love  in  a  Wood,  was  not  acted  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  ahou 
thirty-two;  and  the  small  number  of  his  dramatic  works,  as  well  as 
the  style  of  their  composition,  seems  to  prove  that  he  was  neither  very 
original  in  conception,  nor  capable  of  producing  anything  otherwise 
than  by  patient  labor  and  careful  revision.  Love  in  a  Woo:/ was  fol- 
lowed, in  1673,  the  next  year,  by  the  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  the 
plot  of  which  wss  borrowed  from  Calderon.  His  two  greatest  ai  i 
most  successful  comedies  are  the  Country  Wife,  acted  in  1675,  and  the 
Plain  Dealer,  in  1677.  Moving  in  O.ie  most  brilliant  society  of  his 
fime,  Wycherley  was  engaged  in  many  intrigues,  the  most  celebrated 
Viing  that  with  the  infamous  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  one  of  the  innu- 
merable mistresses  of  diaries  II.  His  grace  and  gayety  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  king;  and  he  was  selected  to  superintend  the  education 
of  the  young  Duke  of  Richmond,  Charles's  natural  child ;  but  a  secret 
marriage  which  he  contracted  with  the  Countess  of  Drogheda  caused 
him  to  lose  the  favor  of  the  court.  His  union  with  the  lady,  which 
commenced  in  an  accidental  and  even  romantic  manner,  was  not  such 
#E  to  secure  either  his  liappiness  or  his  interest;  and  after  her  deftt> 
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Wycherley  fell  into  such  distress  as  to  have  remained  several  jears  in 
confinement  for  debt.  He  was  at  list  liberated  partlj  by  the  asEistance 
of  James  II.;  and  on  this  occasion  probably  to  gratify  the  king,  he 
again  rejoined  the  Catholic  chuich  fiom  which  he  had  been  tempo- 
rarily reconverted  The  remiinder  of  Wjcherley's  life  is  -neUnchoIy 
and  ignoble.  Having  long  survned  the  literary  types  which  were  in 
fa«hicn  ill  liis  youth  with  a  broken  constitution  and  an  embarraBttii! 
fortune,  he  continued  to  thirot  with  vain  impotence  after  sensual  pleas- 
UT«  and  litcrarj  glorj  With  th"  asoistance  of  Pope,  then  a  mere 
hvy,  but  who  had  blized  out  upon  the  world  with  sudden  splendori 
Wycherley  concocted  a  huge  colIeLt  on  of  stupid  and  obiceiie  poems, 
wl  ich  fell  dead  u^on  the  publ  c  The  momentaiy  friendship  and  bit- 
ter quarrel  of  the  old  man  and  the  young  critic  form  a  curious  and 
instructive  picture  Wycherley  died  in  1715,  at  an  advanced  age,  hav- 
ing, on  his  very  death  bed  mirried  i  young  girl  of  sixteen,  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  injuring  his  fam  Ij  and  preventing  them  from  receiv- 
ing his  inheritance 

It  is  by  the  Country  Jir/e  and  he  riaia  Dealer  that  posterity  will 
judge  the  dramatic  genius  of  Wycherley  Both  these  plays  indicate 
great  deficiency  of  original  nvention  foi  the  leading  idea  of  the  first 
is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  ^cole  des  Tc-mmes  of  Moli^re,  and  that 
of  the  second  from  the  same  author  s  Mtsanthra^e.  As  Macaulay  has 
excellently  observed  nothing  c\n  more  clearly  indicate  the  unspeak- 
able moral  corruption  of  thit  epoch  m  our  drama,  and  the  degree  in 
which  that  corruption  was  exemplified  h3  Wycherley,  than  to  observe 
the  way  in  which  he  hin  modified  while  he  borrowed,  the  data  of  the 
great  Frenuh  dramatist  The  character  of  Agnes  is  so  managed  as 
never  to  forfeit  our  respect,  vshile  the  coiresponding  personage,  Mrs. 
PinUiwife,  IS  in  the  English  comedj  a  t  nion  of  the  most  incredible 
immorality  with  complete  ignorance  of  the  world;  while  the  leading 
mcident  of  the  piece  the  stratagem  by  which  Horner  blinds  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  husband,  is  ot  a  mture  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  quality  in  decent  language  Nevertheless  the  intrigue  of  the  piece 
IS  animated  and  amusing ,  the  sudden  and  unexpected  turns  seem  abso- 
lutely to  take  awiy  one  s  breath ,  and  the  dialogue,  as  is  invariably  the 
case  in  Wycherley's  productions,  is  elaborated  to  a  high  degree  of  live- 
liness aod  lepartee.  In  the  Plain  Dealer  is  still  more  painfully  sppni^ 
e.nt  that  biuntness  of  feeling,  or  rather  ttiat  total  want  of  sensibility  te 
moral  impressions,  whicli  distinguishes  the  comic  drama  of  the  Resto 
■Biion,  ard  none  of  the  writers  in  that  drama  more  signally  than  Wicb- 
;rley.  The  tone  of  sentiment  in  Molifere,  as  in  all  creators  of  llie  high 
jst  order,  is  invariably  pure  in  its  general  tendency  Alceste,  iii  spit« 
of  his  faults,  is  a  truly  respectable,  nay,  a  noble  character.  Those  ^erj 
faults  indeed  are  but  a  proof  of  the  nobility  of  his  disposition  :  "  di 
vino  dolce  e  1'  iceto  foite,"  says  the  Italian  adage;  and  a  gcneroui 
heart,  irritated  past  endurance  by  the  smooth  hypocrisy  of  soc  nl  life, 
and  bleeding  from  a  thousand  stabs  inflicted  by  a  cruel  coquette,  claimi 
(lur  tympatly  even  in  the  oiitbursts  pf  ifs  outraged  feeling.    But  Wvch- 
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erlcy  borrowed  Alcesle;  and  in  his  hands  the  virtuous  and  injured  fiera 
ol  Molifere  has  become  "  a  ferocious  sensualist,  who  believes  himseli 
to  be  as  great  a  rascal  as  he  thinks  everybodj  else."  "  And  to  maka 
the  whole  complete,"  proceeds  our  admirable  critic,  "  Wyclierlej  Joei 
not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  he  was  not  drawing  the  portrait  oi 
an  eminently  honest  man.  So  depraved  was  his  moral  taste,  that, 
while  he  firmly  believed  that  he  was  producing  a  picture  of  virtue  toa 
enalted  for  tlie  commerce  of  this  world,  he  was  really  delineating  Ihi 
peatest  rascal  that  is  to  be  found,  even  in  his  own  writings," 

§  4.  The  second  prominent  name  in  this  constellation  of  biilliaiit 
coniic  writers,  the  stars  of  which  bear  a  strong  general  resemblance  to 
each  other,  is  that  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  (1666-1726).  He  was  tlie  son 
of  a  rich  sugar-baiter  in  London,  probably,  as  his  name  indicates,  of 
Dutch  descent ;  and  was  born,  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether  in  France  or 
England,  in  1666.  He  unquestionably  passed  some  part  of  his  youth  in 
the  former  country ;  and  he  united  in  his  own  person  the  rarely  combined 
talents  of  architect  and  dramatist.  As  an  architect  he  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  English  school  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy;  and  to  his 
picturesque  imagination  we  owe  many  woiKs  which,  though  open  to 
criticism  on  the  score  of  irregularity  and  a  somewhat  meretricious  lux- 
uriance of  style,  will  always  be  admiied  for  then  magnificent  and 
princely  richness  of  invention.  Among  the  raoBt  remarkable  of  these 
are  Castle  Howard  and  Blenheim,  the  litter  being  the  splendid  palace 
constructed  at  the  national  expense  for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
While  engaged  in  this  work  Vanbrugh  was  involved  in  violent  altei-ca- 
tions  with  that  malignant  old  harpy,  the  Duchess  Sarah;  and  his 
account  of  the  quarrel  is  almost  as  amusing  as  a  scene  in  one  of  bis 
own  comedies.  Vanbrugh  was  appointed  King-at-Arms,  and  was  em- 
ployed, both  in  this  function  and  as  an  architect,  in  many  honorable 
posts.  Thus  he  was  deputed  to  carry  the  insignia  of  the  Garter  to  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  and  was  afterwards  knighted  by  that  prince  when 
he  became  King  of  England  as  George  I.,  who  also  appointed  him 
Comptroller  of  the  Royal  Works.  He  died  in  1726,  just  before  the 
close  of  that  reign. 

Vanbrugh's  comedies,  the  production  of  which  comraenced  in  1697,  are 
the  Relapse,  the  Provoked  Wife,  jSsoJi,  the  Confederacy,  and  the  first 
sketch  of  the  Provoked  Husband,  left  unfinished,  and  afterwards  complet- 
ed by  Colley  Cibber.  It  still  keeps  possession  of  the  stage,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most  popular  comedies  in  the  language.  Vanbrugh's  pKn- 
lipal  merit  is  inexhaustible  liveliness  of  character  and  incident.  Hie  d-'a^ 
logue  is  certainly  less  elaborate,  less  intellectual,  and  less  highly  in  ilied 
Jian  that  of  Wycherley:  but  he  excels  in  giving  his  perscnages  a  ready 
ingenuity  in  extricating  themselves  from  sudden  difficulties;  and  one 
great  secret  of  the  omic  art  he  possesses  to  a  degree  hardly  surpassed 
by  Moliore  hirasell ,  viz.,  the  secret  depending  ui>on  skilful  repetition  — 
an  infallible  talisman  for  exciting  comic  emotions.  His  fops,  his  booby 
squires,  his  pert  chambermaids  and  valets,  liis  intriguing  ladies,  hia 
romps  and  his  blacklegs    are  all  drawn  from  the  life,  and  deiineat§lJ 
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With  great  vivacity;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  in  hi' 
characters,  an  exaggeration  wl.ich  we  easily  pardon  in  consideration  ol 
the  amusement  thej  afford  ua  and  the  consistency  with  which  their  peiv 
Bonality  is  maintained  —  the  more  easily  perhaps,  as  these  types  no 
longer  exist  in  modern  society,  and  we  look  upon  them  with  the  same 
sort  of  interest  as  we  do  upon  the  quaint  costumes  and  fantastic  alti- 
tudes of  a  collection  of  old  portraits.  In  the  Relapse  Lord  Foppington 
is  an  admirable  impersonation  of  the  pompous  and  suffocating  cox- 
comb of  those  days.  Sir  Tunbelly  Clumsy,  the  dense,  brutal,  ignoranl 
country  squire,  a  sort  of  prototype  of  Fielding's  Western,  forms  ati 
exceiknt  contrast  with  him,  and  in  Hoyden  Vanbrugh  has  given  the 
first  specimen  of  a  class  of  characters  which  he  drew  with  peculiai 
skill,  that  of  a  bouncing  rebellious  girl,  full  of  animal  spirits  and 
awaiting  only  the  opportunity  to  break  out  of  all  rule.  A  variety  of 
the  same  character  is  Corinna  in  the  Confederacy,  with  the  diiference 
that  Hoyden  has  been  brought  up  in  the  country,  while  Corinna,  in 
spite  of  her  inexperience,  is  ali-eady  thoroughly  corrupted,  and,  as  she 
says  herself,  "a  devilish  girl  at  bottom."  The  most  striking  character 
in  the  Provoked  Wife  is  Sir  John  Brute,  whose  drunken,  uproarious 
blackguardism  was  one  of  Garrick's  best  impersonations.  The  Confed- 
eracy is  perhaps  Vanbrugh's  finest  comedy  in  point  of  plot  The  two 
old  usurers  and  their  wives,  whose  weakness  is  played  upon  by  Dick 
Amlet  and  his  confederate  sharper  Biass,  Mrs,  Amiet,  the  marchande 
de  la  ioiUtie,  tlie  equivocal  mother  of  her  graceless  scamp,  Corinna, 
and  the  maid  Flippanta  — all  the  dramatis  persona;  are  amusing  in  the 
highest  degree.  We  feel  indeed  that  we  have  got  into  exceedingly  bad 
company;  for  all  the  men  are  rascals,  and  the  women  no  better  than 
they  should  be ;  but  their  life  and  conversation,  "  pleasant  but  wrong,' 
are  invariably  animated  and  gay:  and  perhaps  the  very  profligacy  of 
their  characters,  by  forbidding  any  serious  sympathy  with  their  fate, 
only  leaves  us  freer  to  follow  the  surprising  incidents  of  their  career. 
The  unfinished  scenes  of  the  comedy  left  by  Vanbrugh,  and  afterwards 
completed  under  the  title  of  the  Provoked  Husband,  promised  to  be 
elaborated  by  the  author  into  an  excellent  work.  The  journey  to  Lon- 
don of  the  country  squire.  Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  and  his  inimitable 
family,  \t  worthy  of  Smollett  himself  The  description  of  the  caval- 
cade, and  the  interview  between  tlie  new  "  Parliament-Man  "  in  search 
of  a  place  and  the  minister,  are  narrated  with  the  richest  humor.  All 
the  sentimental  portions  of  the  piece,  the  punishment  and  repentance 
of  Lady  Towniey,  and  the  contrast  between  her  and  her  "  sober  "  sister- 
in-law  Lady  Grace,  were  the  additions  of  Collev  Gibber,  who  lived  iX  a 
time  when  the  moral  or  sermonizing  element  was  thought  esseritial  in 
comedy.  This  part  of  the  inti-igue,  however,  had  the  honor  of  being 
the  prototype  of  Sheridan's  delightful  scenes  between  Sir  Pete."  and 
Lady  Teazle  in  the  School  for  Scandal.  In  brilliancy  of  dialogue  Van- 
brugh is  inferior  to  Wycherley;  but  his  high  animal  spirits,  and  his 
exti-aordinary  power  of  contriving  sudden  incidents,  more  than  compen- 
late  for  the  deficiency.  In  Vanbiugh  perhaps  ttiere  is  more  of  mintt> 
but  lets  of  intellect 
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S6.  George  FARquiiAR  (1678-170S)  was  born  at  Loiidonderrj  ii; 
Ireland  in  167S,  and  in  his  personal  as  well  as  his  literary  character  he 
Bxemplifiea  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  his  nation.  H3  received  some 
education  at  college,  but  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  emb-aced  the  pro- 
fesdon  of  an  actor.  Having  accidentally  wounded  one  of  his  comrades 
in  a  fencing-match,  he  quitted  the  stage  and  served  for  some  time  ni 
tlie  amy,  in  the  Earl  of  Orrery's  regiment.  His  military  experience 
enabled  him  to  give  very  lively  and  faithful  representations  of  gay, 
rattling  officers,  and  furnished  him  with  materials  for  one  of  his  pleas- 
anlest  comedies.  His  dramatic  productions,  which  were  mostly  written 
afi!r  Ma  return  to  his  original  profession,  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  his  predecessors,  and  consist  of  seven  plays :  Love  and  a 
Bottle,  the  Constant  Coufle,  the  Inconstant,  the  Stage  Coach,  the  T-wm 
Rivals,  the  Recruiting  Officer,  and  the  Beainf  Stratagem.  These  were 
produced  in  rapid  succession,  for  the  literary  career  of  poor  Farquhar 
was  compressed  into  a  ^hort  space  of  time-between  1698,  when  the 
fiv^t  of  the  above  pieces  was  acted,  and  the  author's  Ciirly  deiith  about 
1708  The  end  of  this  brief  course,  which  terminated  at  the  age  ot 
thirty,  was  clouded  by  ill  health  and  poverty;  for  Farquhar  was 
induced  to  marry  a  lady  who  gave  out,  contrary  to  truth,  that  she 
was  possessed  of  some  fortune. 

The  works  of  Farquhar  are  a  faithful  rdflection  of  his  gay,  loving, 
vivacious  character!  and  it  appears  that  down  to  his  early  death,  not 
only  did  they  go  on  increasing  in  joyous  animation,  but  exhibit  a  con- 
stantly augmenting  sliill  and  ingenuity  in  conetniction,  his  last  works 
being  incomparably  his  best.  Among  them  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
dwell  minutely  on  any  but  the  Constant  Couple  (t^ie  intrigue  of  which 
Is  extremely  animated),  the  Inconstant,  and  chiefly  the  Recrmitng 
Officer  and  the  Beaaii  Stratagem.  In  Farquhar's  pieces  we  arede- 
ighted  with  the  overflow  of  high  animal  spirits,  generally  accompanied, 
as  in  nature,  by  a  certain  frankness  and  generosity.  We  readily  pardon 
the  peccad-llo  of  h's  pe  sonages,  as  we  attribute  their  escapades  less 
to  innate  dep  y  th  n  to  the  heat  of  blood  and  the  effervescence  of 
youth.  H  I  e  oe  oft  n  engage  in  deceptions  and  tricks,  but  there 
.s  no  trace  of  tl  e  deep  and  deliberate  rascality  which  we  see  in 
Wycherley  nt  g  63  o  of  the  thorough  scoundrelism  of  Vanbrugh's 
sharpers  The  Beam  St  atagem  is  decidedly  the  best  constructed  of 
our  antho  s  plays  and  the  expedient  of  the  two  embarrassed  gentle 
tucii,  who  come  down  into  the  country  disguised  as  a  master  and  hif. 
tervant.  though  not  perhaps  very  probable,  is  extremely  well  conducted, 
ind  furnishes  a  series  of  lively  and  amusing  adventures.  The  contrast 
i«tv/een  Archer  and  Aimwell  and  Dick  Amlet  and  Brass  in  Vanbrugli  s 
Confederacy,  shows  a  higher  moral  tone  in  Farquhar,  as  compared 
with  his  predecessor;  and  the  numerous  characters  with  whom  they 
are  brought  in  contact  — Boniface  the  landlorc'.  Cherry,  Squire  Sullen, 
and  the  inimitable  Scrub,  not  to  mention  Gibbet  the  highwayman,  and 
Father  Foigart  the  Irish-French  Jesuit  — are  drawn  with  never-failii." 


Passages,  expressior.s 


;s  whole  scenes,  may  b« 
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ftnin(3  ftinong  the  dramas  of  Fnrquhar,  stamped  with  thnt  ii.  h  hiimoi 
and  oddity  which  engrave  them  on  the  memory  Thus  Boniface"! 
laudation  of  his  ale,  "  as  the  saying  is,"  Squire  Sulien's  inimitable  eon 
versation  with  Sent'- :  ''  What  day  of  the  week  is  itf  Scrub  Sunday, 
sir,  ShI.  Siindaj  }  Then  bring  me  a  dram  I "  And  Scrub'*,  suspicions 
"lafn  sure  they  were  talking  of  me,  for  they  laughed  coneumediyl"  — 
Buch  trfl'ts  prove  that  Farquhar  possessed  a  tme  comic  genius.  Th( 
ecenes  in  the  RtcruUing  Officer,  where  Sergeant  Kite  inveigles  the  twr 
clowns  to  enlist,  and  those  in  which  Captain  Piume  figures,  are  also  of 
high  merit.  In  those  plays  upon  which  I  have  not  thought  it  necessaij 
lo  insist,  as  the  Constant  Couple  and  the  Inconstant,  the  reader  will  not 
fait  to  find  scenes  worked  up  to  a  great  brilliancy  of  comic  effect;  as, 
for  example,  the  admirable  interview  between  Sir  Harry  Wildair  and 
Lady  Lurewell,  when  the  envious  coquette  endeavors  to  make  bim 
jealous  of  his  wife,  and  he  drives  her  almost  to  madness  by  dilating  on 
his  conjugal  happiness.  Throughout  Farquhar's  plays  the  predominant 
quality  is  a  gay  geniality,  which  more  than  compensates  for  his  less 
elaborate  brilliancy  in  sparkling  repartee.  He  seems  always  to  write 
from  his  heart;  and  therefore,  though  we  shall  in  vain  seek  in  his 
dramas  for  a  very  high  standard  of  morality,  his  writings  are  free  from 
that  inhuman  tone  of  blackguard  heartlessness  which  disgraces  the 
comic  literature  of  the  tim'e. 

§  6,  The  dramatic  literature  of  this  epoch  naturally  divides  itself 
into  the  two  heads  of  Comedy  and  Tragedy;  and  having  now  to  speak 
of  an  author  whose  reputation  in  his  own  day  was  unrivalled  in  both 
departments,  I  shall  place  him  here  as  a  sort  of  link  connecting  them 
together.  This  was  Wiliiam  Conoreve  (1670-1729),  who  will  always 
stand  at  the  very  head  of  the  comic  dramatists,  while  he  certainly  occu- 
pies no  undistinguished  place  among  the  tragedians.  He  was  born  in 
Yorkshire  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family,  in  1670;  and  his  fathe 
being  employed  in  a  considerable  post  in  Ireland,  the  youth  i-eceivea 
"lis  education  in  that  country,  first  at  a  school  in  Kilkenny,  and  after- 
wards at  the  University  of  Dublin.  Here  be  acquired  a  degree  of  schol- 
arship, particularly  in  the  department  of  Latin  literature,  which  placed 
him  far  above  the  generality  of  contemporary  writers  of  belles  lettres, 
and  he  came  to  London,  nominally  to  study  the  law  in  the  Temple,  but 
really  to  piny  a  distinguished  part  in  the  fashionable  and  intellectual 
circles  of  the  lime.  During  his  whole  life  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
darling  of  society;  and  possessing  great  personal  and  conversation  a: 
■itli'sciiins,  together  with  a  cold  and  somewhat  selfish  character,  wa( 
llie  perfect  type  of  what  Thackeray,  adopting  the  expressive  slang  of 
-lui  day,  has  qualified  as  the  "fashionable  literary  ja/eff."  He  ttiirsted 
after  fame  as  a  man  of  elegance  and  as  a  man  of  letters ;  but  as  the 
literary  profession  was  af  that  time  in  a  very  degraded  social  position, 
he  was  tormented  by  the  diflicultyof  harmonizing  the  two  incompatible 
aspirations :  and  it  is  related  that  when  Voltaire  paid  him  a  visit  he 
affected  the  character  of  a  mere  gentleman,  upon  which  the  French  wit, 
Ki lb  equal   acuteiiess   and  sense,  jiisiiy  reproved  his  var.ity  by  sayin^' 
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"If  j'ou  had  been  a  mere  gentleman  I  should  not  have  come  to  ses 
you."  Congreve's  career  was  singularly  aaapiciouBi  the  brilliancy  <ii 
his  early  works  received  instant  recompense  in  solid  patronage.  Sue 
cesEive  and  hostile  ministers  rivalled  each  other  in  rewarding  him  :  li* 
obtained  numerous  and  lucrative  sinecures;  and  by  his  prudence  was 
able  not  onlv  to  frequent,  ae  an  honoi-ed  guest,  the  society  of  th« 
greatest  and  most  splendid  of  his  time,  but  to  accumulate  a  large  for^ 
lune  A  disorder  of  the  eyes,  under  which  he  long  suffered,  ultimatelj 
terminated  in  blindness;  but  neither  this  infirmity  uor  the  gout  cf)uld 
(Krainish  the  grace  and  gayety  of  his  conversation,  or  render  him  les* 
acceptable  in  company.  He,  was  regarded  by  the  poets,  from  Dryden 
to  Pope,  with  enthusiastic  admiration :  the  foi  ner  hailed  his  entrance 
upon  the  literary  arena  with  fervent  praise,  and  in  some  very  beautiful 
and  touching  lines  named  Congreve  his  successor  in  that  poetical 
throne  he  had  so  long  and  gloriously  filled,  imposing  upon  his  friend- 
ship the  task  of  defending  his  memory  from  slander;  and  Pope,  when 
publishing  his  great  work  of  the  translation  of  Homer,  passed  over  the 
powerful  and  the  illustrious  to  dedicate  his  book  to  the  patriarch  of 
letters.  Congreve,  like  most  men  of  fashion  at  that  time,  was  cele- 
brated for  many  bonnes  fortunes  ;  his  most  durable  connection  was  witfc 
the  fascinating  and  generous  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  so  famous  for  the  ex- 
cellency of  her  acting  and  the  beauty  of  her  person.  In  his  old  age, 
however,  Congreve  appears  to  have  neglected  her  for  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  daughter  and  inheritress  of  the  great  Duke;  and  at  his 
death  he  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  h  fortune  amounting  to  the  large 
sum  of  10,000/.,  notto  thecoiparit  iclv  needv -tctre  s  nor  to  h  s  own 
relatives,  then  comparatively  poor  b  t  to  the  Duche  a  n  whose  m 
mense  revenue  such  a  legacy  wa  but  a  a  d  op  the  ocean  Th  9 
circumstance  furnishes  an  add  t  ona!  proof  tl  at  Congreve  was  more 
remarkable  for  ostentation  than  for  generos  ty  or  wa  mth  of  heart 
He  died  in  1729,  and  was  honored  w  th  a  nign  ficent  and  almost  na 
tional  funeral.  His  bod/ lay  in  itate  n  the  Jer  sikn  Clamber  t  d 
was  followed  to  the  tomb  in  Westm  nster  Abbey  by  all  thit  was  no  t 
illustrious  in  England. 

§  7.  The  literary  career  of  Congreve  beg  ns  w  h  a  no  el  of  ns  g 
lificant  merit,  which  he  published  under  the  pseudonyme  ol  Cleophib; 
out  the  real  inauguration  of  his  glory  was  the  representation,  in  1693, 
of  his  first  comedy,  the  Old  Bachelor.  This  work,  the  production  of  a 
young  man  of  twenty-three,  was  received  by  the  public  and  by  the 
critics  with  a  tempest  of  applause.  In  spite  of  the  bad  construction 
knd  improbability  of  the  intrigue,  and  of  the  conventional  and  so  to 
Mjr  meciianical  conception  of  the  characters,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  in 
It  »n  the  peculiar  merits  which  belong  to  the  greatest  comic  dramatists 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  unrivalled  ease 
and  brilliancy  of  the  dialogue.  Congreve's  scenes  are  one  mcessant 
flash  and  sparkle  of  the  finest  repartee;  the  dazzling  rapier-thrusts  of 
wit  and  satiric  pleasantry  succeed  each  other  without  cesiation;  and 
the  wit,  as  is  always  the  case  whti  of  the  highest  order,   s  allied  to 
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ihrewd  iicn=e  a.id  acute  observation  of  mankind.  Indeed  tlie  main 
defect  of  Congreve'B  dialogue  is  a  plethora  of  ingenious  allusion ;  ft>i 
he  falls  into  the  error  of  making  hie  fools  and  coxcombs  as  brilliant  a> 
hia  professed  wits  — a  fault  common  to  most  of  the  authors  of  hii 
flchoiil.  But  the  qualitj'  in  which  he  stands  alone  is  his  skill  in  divest 
ing  this  brilliant  intellectital  sword-play  of  every  snade  of  formalitj 
■nd  constraint.  His  conversations  are  an  exact  copy  of  refined  and 
intellectual  conversation,  though  of  course  containing  far  ti 
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Congreve's  second  theatrical  venture  was  the  Double  Dealer,  acted  in 
1694.  The  success  of  this  comedy  was  much  less  than  that  of  its  pred- 
ecessor; and  the  comparative  failure  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  admix- 
ture, in  the  plot,  of  characters  and  incidents  too  gloomy  and  tragic  to 
tiarmonize  with  the  follies  and  vanities  that  form  the  woof  of  comedy. 
The  wicltednesB  of  Lady  Touchwood  is  of  a  tint  too  funereal  to  har- 
monize with  the  brilliant  and  shifting  colors  of  comedy;  and  the  vil- 
lanous  plots  of  Masltwell  are  so  intricate  and  complex  that  the  puzzled 
reader  is  unable  to  follow  Ihem.  As  in  Shakspeare's  Come/fy  0/ Errors, 
the  confusion  between  the  two  pairs  of  twins  is  so  complete  that  the 
reader,  as  much  embarrassed  as  the  personages  in  the  piece,  loses  the 
thftad  of  the  story,  and  therefore  the  interest  which  is  the  source  of 
pleasure,  so  in  Congreve's  play  the  abstruseness  of  the  intrigue  defeat? 
its  own  purpose.  Many  of  the  minor  scenes  and  characters,  however. 
*re  full  of  comic  verve. 

Congreve's  masterpiece  is  Love  for  Love,  which  was  acted  in  i6sB. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  comedies  in  the  whole  range  of  litera- 
tare.  The  intrigue  is  effective,  and  the  characters  exhibit  infinite 
variety,  and  relieve  each  other  with  uurelaxing  spirit.  The  pretended 
madness  of  Valentine,  the  unexpected  turns  in  his  passion  for  Angelica, 
Sir  Sampson  Legend,  the  doting  old  astrologer  Foresight,  Mrs.  Frail, 
Mius  Prue  (a  character  something  like  Vanbrugh's  Corinna,  or  Wycher 
ley's  Hoyden),  and  above  all  the  inimitable  Ben  —  the  first  attempt  to 
portray  on  the   stage  the  rough,  unsophisticated  sailor  — the  whole 
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dramatis  pirsonee,  down  to  the  most  insigniiicant,  are  a  crowd  o(  pic- 
turesque and  we  11- contrasted  oddities.  The  scene  in  wliich  Sir  Samiiaon 
endeavors  to  persuade  his  son  to  renounce  his  inheritance,  tliat  between 
Valentine  and  Trapland  the  old  usurer  (almost  as  good  us  Don  Juan's 
reception  of  M.  Dimanche),  the  arrival  of  Ben  from  sea,  and  his  con- 
verr.ation  with  Miss  Prue,  —  these,  and  many  more,  are  the  highest 
eKftltation  of  comedy.  Sir  Sampson  is  one  of  those  big,  blustering 
cb«i-acters  that  make  their  way  by  noise  and  confidence;  he  has  some- 
thing in  commo;!  with  Ben  Jonson's  Mammon,  and  was  the  model 
ulleni*  Sheridan  aflerwards  copied  his  Sir  Anthony  Absolute. 

Two  years  afl^er  this  triumph  Congreve  burst  forth  upon  the  world 
It:  a  completely  new  department  of  the  drama  —  that  of  tragedy.  He 
produced  the  Mourning  Bride,  which  was  received  with  no  less  ardent 
encomiums  than  the  comedies.  This  piece  is  written  in  that  pompous, 
solemn,  and  imposing  strain  which  the  adoption  of  French  or  classical 
models  had  rendered  universal,  and  which  Dryden  had  adopted  as  far 
as  his  bold  and  muscular  genius,  so  rebellious  to  authority,  permitted. 
The  distress  in  this  tragedy  is  extremely  deep,  but  Congreve  does  not 
succeed  in  touch-:.g  the  heart.  The  chief  merits  of  the  piece  consist  in 
dignified  pu.isages  of  declamation,  or  what  the  French  call  tirades; 
and  there  are  several  descriptive  passages  of  considerable  power  and 
melody,  though  their  merit  is  rather  that  of  narrative  than  dramatic 
poetry.  Of  this  kind  is  the  perpetually  quoted  description  of  a  temple, 
which  the  extravagant  eulogy  of  Johnson,  by  absurdly  comparmg  it  to 
pictorial  p<»ssages  m  Shakspeare,  has  dep  '  ed  of  'ts  d  need  of 
applause.  If  taint  piaise"  "damns  exagger'ited  laudaton  damns 
still  more  fatally 

§  8.  About  th  s  time  took  place  an  event  of  eq  al  mpo  tance  to 
Congreve  and  to  the  literary  character  of  that  age  Th  s  was  the 
attack  directed  b}  Jerem\  Collier  (i6i;o-I7  6)  an  ardent  nonjur  ng 
clergyman  a^amat  the  profaneness  and  n  n  o  al  tj  of  the  Engl  sh 
stage.  HiB  pamphlet  was  written  v.  h  extraord  na  y  tire  w  t  and 
energy ;  and  the  evil  which  he  combated  was  so  general  so  nveterate 
and  so  glaring,  that  he  immediately  ranged  upon  h  s  ^  de  all  moral  and 
thinking  men  in  the  nation.  He  anatom  zed  w  th  a  v  go  ous  and  un 
sparing  scalpel  the  foul  ulcer  of  theatrical  immorality,  and  cauterized 
it  with  such  merciless  satire  that  Dryden,  powerful  as  he  was  in  contro- 
versy, remained  silent  out  of  shame.  The  gauntlet  thi-own  down  by 
Collier,  and  which  conscious  guilt  prevented  Dryden  from  lifting,  was 
taken  up  by  Congreve ;  but  the  defence  he  made  was  poor,  and  the  vie- 
torj  remained,  both  as  regards  morality  and  wit,  on  the  side  of  Collier. 
The  controversy  had  the  effect  of  inaugurating  a  better  tone  in  the 
Jrama  and  in  lighter  literature  in  general;  and  from  that  period  dates 
the  gradual  but  rapid  improvement  which  has  ended  in  rendering  the 
literature  of  England  the  purest  and  healthiest  in  Europe. 

Congreve's  last  dramatic  woik  was  the  Way  of  the  World,  perfo'-ni'v' 
in  1700.  Its  success  was  not  great,  although  its  dialogue  exhibits  the 
rare  charm  which  never  deserted  him,  and  though  it  contain^,  in  Mills- 
ai 
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mam  one  of  the  most  delicious  portraits  of  a  g&y,  triumphaiil  beauty, 
coquette,  and  fine  lady  ever  placed  upon  the  stage.  It  is  like  the  porce- 
lain figures  in  old  Dresden  china;  crisp,  sparkling,  highly  jet  delicately 
colored,  filling  the  mind  with  images  of  grace  and  fancy.  In  his  old 
age  the  poet  produced  a  volume  of  fugitive  and  miscellaneous  tiifles, 
wliich  do  not  much  rise  above  the  level  of  a  class  of  compositieit. 
ETircmely  fashionable  at  that  period. 

S  9.  Among  the  exclusively  tragic  dramatiste  of  the  age  of  .Drjden 
Ibe  first  place  belongs  to  Thomas  Otway  (1651-  16S5),  T:fo  died,  aftei 
I  IFe  of  wi-etchedness  and  irregularity,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-fovj 
He  ieceive<l  a  regular  education  at  Winchester  School  and  Oxforil, 
and  very  early  (embraced  the  profession  of  the  actor,  for  v«hich  he  had 
no  natural  aptitude,  but  which  familiarized  him  with  the  technical 
requirements  of  theatrical  writing.  He  produced  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career  three  tragedies,  Alcibiades,  Don  Carlos,  and  Titus  and  Bere- 
nice, which  may  be  regarded  as  his  Srst  trial-pieces ;  and  about  1677  he 
served  some  time  in  a  dragoon  regiment  in  Flanders,  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  by  the  protection  of  a  patron.  Dismissed  from  his 
post  in  consequence  of  irregularities  of  conduct,  he  returned  to  the 
stage,  and  in  the  years  extending  from  16S0  to  his  death,  he  wrote  four 
more  tragedies,  Caias  Marcius,  the  Orphan,  the  Soldier's  Fortune,  and 
Venice  Preserved.  All  these  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  Orfhan 
and  Venice  Preserved,  are  now  nearly  forgotten ;  but  the  glory  of 
Otway  is  so  firmly  established  upon  these  latter,  that  it  will  probably 
endure  as  long  as  the  language  itself.  The  life  of  this  unfortunate  poel 
was.  an  uninterrupted  series  of  poverty  and  distress;  and  his  death  has 
frequently  been  cited  as  a  striking-  instance  of  the  miseries  of  a  literary 
career.  It  is  related  that,  when  almost  starving,  the  poet  received  a 
guinea  from  a  charitable  friend,  on  which  he  rushed  off  to  a  baker's 
shop,  bought  a  roll,  and  was  choked  while  ravenously  swallovring  the 
first  mouthful.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  this  painful  anecdote  is 
strictly  true,  but  it  is  incontestable  that  Otway's  end,  like  his  Hie,  was 
miserable.  How  far  his  misfortunes  were  unavoidable,  and  how  far 
attributable  to  the  poefs  own  improvidence,  it  is  now  impossible  to 
determine.  Otway,  like  Chatterton,  like  Gilbert,  like  Tasso,  and  like 
Cervantes,  is  generally  adduced  as  an  example  of  the  miserable  enj 
of  genius,  and  of  the  world's  ingratitude  to  its  greatest  benefactors. 

As  a  tragic  dramatist  Otway's  most  striking  merit  is  his  pathos ;  and 
he  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  power  of  uniting  pathetic  emotUin 
with  the  expression  of  the  darker  and  more  ferocious  passions.  The 
dislrc!S  in  his  pieces  is  carried  to  that  intense  and  almost  hystericRl 
pitch  which  we  see  so  frequently  in  Ford  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
and  so  rarely  in  Shakspeare.  The  sufferings  of  Monimia  in  the  Orphan, 
and  the  moral  agonies  inflicted  upon  Belvidera  in  Venice  Preserved,  ar« 
carried  to  the  highest  pitch,  but  we  see  tokens  of  the  essentially  second- 
rate  quality  of  Otway's  genius  the  moment  he  attempts  to  delineat* 
madness.  Belvidera's  ravings  are  the  eitpression  of  a  disordered  fancy. 
and  not,  like  those  of  Lear  or  of  Ophelia,  the  lurid  flashes  of  reason 
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and  consciousness  lighting  up  for  ati  instant  tlie  tossings  of  a  luind 
agitated  to  its  profoundest  depths.  In  Venice  T'reserved  Otway  has  not 
attempted  to  preserve  historical  accuracj,  but  lie  has  Bui:eeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  very  exciting  and  animated  plot,  in  which  the  weak  and 
uxorious  Jaffier  is  well  contrasted  with  the  darker  traits  of  his  friend 
and  "ell ow- conspirator  Pierre,  and  the  inhuman  harshness  and  cruellj' 
of  the  Senator  Priulj  with  the  ruffianly  thirst  for  blood  and  pluiidci  in 
Renault.  The  frequent  declamatory  scenes,  remindin^the  reader  uf 
15ryden,  as,  for  instance,  the  quarrels  and  reconciliation  of  Pierre  and 
jalSer,  the  execution  of  the  two  friends,  and  the  despair  of  Belvidera, 
ire  wciked  up  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence ;  and  Otway,  with  the 
true  instinct  of  dramatic  fitness,  has  introduced,  as  elements  of  the  deep 
distiess  into  which  he  has  plunged  his  principal  characters,  many  of 
those  familiar  and  domestic  details  from  which  the  high  classical  dram- 
atiGt  would  have  shrunk  as  too  ignoble.  Otway  in  many  scenes  of 
this  play  has  introduced  what  may  be  almost  called  comic  matter,  as 
in  the  amorous  dotage  of  the  impotent  old  senator  and  the  courtesan 
Aquiliiia;  but  these,  though  powerfully  and  naturally  delineated,  are 
of  too  disgusting  and  odious  a  nature  to  be  fit  subjects  for  representa- 
tion. Otway's  style  is  vigorous  and  racy;  the  reader  will  incessantly 
be  reminded  of  Dryden  though  the  author  of  Venice  Fresert'ed  is  far 
superior  Ihgrt         f  thqltjfpth  d  dg 

his  best  p  p  rp  t     lly    t      1    by  t     f  fl  f 

Ford,   Heyw     d    B  t         d     th      g      t  t  f  tl      El 

bethan  er 

§  10.  N  t    f  tl      d  f  tl       p  n  d  w     Id  b  pi  t 

without  som    m  f  N      ian        L      (dSg)      t£;ipt  wh 

not  only  h  d  tl     i  f  t    ^  D  _  i  tl         mp      t  f 

eral  of  his  pieces,  but  who,  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances,  and  in 
particular  of  several  attacks  of  insanity,  one  of  which  necessitated  his 
confinement  during  four  years  in  Bedlam,  possessed  and  deserved  a 
high  reputation  for  genius.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  Cambridge,  and  was  by  profession  an  actor ;  he  died  in  extreme 
poverty  in  1693.  His  original  dramatic  works  consist  of  eleven  trage- 
dies, the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  Tie  Rival  ^eeens,  or  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  which  the  heroic  extravagance  Df  the  Macedonian  con- 
queror is  relieved  by  amorous  complications  arising  from  the  attach- 
ment of  the  tvro  strongly-opposed  characters  of  Roxana  and  Statira. 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  enumerated  Tieodosi-us,  MilAridaCts, 
unil  the  pathetic  drama  of  Lucius  yum'iis  Brutus,  the  interest  of  which 
l.mis  on  the  condemnation  of  the  son  by  the  father.  In  all  these  plays 
we  find  a  sort  of  wild  and  exaggerated  tone  of  imagery,  sometimes 
reminding  us  of  Marlowe :  but  Lee  is  far  superior  in  tenderness  So  the 
author  of  Faustus;  nay,  in  tliis  respect  he  surpasses  Dryden.  In  the 
beautiful  but  feverish  bursts  of  declamatory  eloquence  which  are  fre- 
quent in  Lee's  plays,  it  is  possible  to  trace  something  of  that  violence 
and  exaggeration  which  are  perhaps  derived  from  the  tremetidom 
malady  of  which  he  was  so  lonj;  a  victim. 
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Thomas  Soltherke  (1659-1746)  wns  born  at  Dublin,  bnt  passed  th< 
greater  part  of  hta  life  in  England.  He  etudied  tlie  Law  in  tire  Temple 
bnt  qmtled  tf.al  profession  for  B,e  arm,  ;  it  is  known  that  be  served  aJ 
a  captain  in  one  of  tbe  corps  employed  in  the  suppression  of  tlie  unfcr 
Innate  Dnko  of  Monmoutb's  rebellion,  and  in  all  probabilil,  was  nr-sei.' 
at  tbe  battle  of  Sedgemoor.  The  close  of  his  life  was  tranqnil  and  sur 
rounded  with  competence.  Southeme  was  the  author  of  ten  plays  the 
most  conspicuous  of  which  are  the  tragedies  of  IsaMla,  or  /fe  ratal 
Uavnas,,  and  the  pathetic  drama  of  Or.cmla.  The  l.lter  is  founded 
>pon  til.  trne  adventures  of  an  African  prince:  the  subject  is  said  to 
oave  been  given  to  Southeme  by  Aphra  Behn,  of  whom  we  shall  have 
to  say  a  few  words  presently,  and  who,  being  tbe  daughter  of  a  govern- 
rf  rrv*"'  /"  ""■  ""*■  "'^  !■'•"•  ™  Pmonairy  ac<,iainted 
boa,  with  the  incideuto  and  tbe  individual,  which  form  tbe  grouadwork 
oflbe  story.  Tlie  sufferings  of  the  generous  and  unhappy  African,  torn 
b]  the  slave-trade  from  his  country  and  bis  home,  and  hi.  love  for 
Imomda,  furnish  good  materials  to  the  pathetic  genius  of  Soulhorne, 
who  „,,  tte  Urst  English  author  to  hold  up  to  execration  tbe  crueltie; 


of  that  infernal  traffic  that  so  long  remained  a  stato'npon  our  country 
n  ^  distress  in  FsaMla  i.  also  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  intensity  ano 
tenJernes.  ar  d  pathos  may  be  asserted  to  he  the  primary  characteristic, 
of  houthernes  dramatic  genius. 

Another  minor,  but  not  unimportant,  name  among  the  dramatists  of 
this  period  is  that  of  JoHs  CRowm  (1661-1698).  Among  the  seven- 
teen piece,  which  he  produced,  I  may  mention  the  tragedy  of  Tiy,,!., 
and  the  comedy  entitled  »  C.„«y  «•„.  Both  of  these  worka'po" 
.ess  considerable  menl,  (hough  the  revolting  nature  of  the  legend  which 
t™.  the  .uhject  of  the  Br.l  is  of  a  nature  that  ought  to  e.clfde  it  S 
the  dramatisP.  attempt  We  may  remember  that  the.e  dreadful  Greek 
tradition,  had  previonaly  been  preferred  by  Chapman  Crowne  is  re 
markable  for  the  be.nl,  of  detached  passages  of  senlimenl  and  descrip- 
tion, .„d  in  particular  bears  some  resemblance  to  bis  predecessor  inthe 
dignity  and  elegance  with  which  he  inculcates  those  moral  precepts 
which  Euripides  was  so  fond  of  Introducing,  and  w*ich  in  the  Greek 
Drama  are  called  r,™u„,.  cr,,  cs 

§  11.  In  success  in  life  and  social  position  Nicholas  Rowe  (ifov 
171S)  was  a  happy  contrast  to  the  vyretcb.d  career  of  many  dramatist. 
by  no  means  bis  inferior,  ,n  talent.  He  was  born  in  1673,  and  studied 
in  tbe  Tetnpie  employing  hi,  leisure  hours  in  writing  for  the  stage. 
He  was  cordially  received  m  the  brllUant  and  literary  society  of  bis  dJ, 
and  w,,  a  niember  of  that  intellectual  society  which  surrounded  Popo 
Swifl,  Arbnlhnot,  and  Prior,  and  who  were  bound  together  by  such 
strong  tie.  of  intimacy  and  friendship.  It  is  said,  however,  that  Rowe, 
though  much  admired  for  his  social  accomplishments,  was  regarded  ai 
of  a  somewhat  cold  and  seiasb  nature  i  in  short,  there  seem  to  be  many 
elements  of  character  in  common  between  him  and  Congreve.  He  waa 
not  only  in  po.session  of  an  independent  fortune,  but  was  splendidly 
awarded  for  his  hterary  exertions  by  the  gifl  of  man,  1„„H„  pl«i^ 
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fn  the  patronage  of  Government.  Thus  hewat  Poet  Laureate  and  Sm- 
veyor  of  the  Customs,  Clerk  of  the  Council  in  the  service  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  Clerk  of  the  R'esentations.  He  was  an  example  of  thai 
mode  which  for  some  time  was  general  in  England,  of  rewarding  with 
piofit«ble  or  sinecure  appointments  merit  of  a  liteiarj  kind.  The  pro- 
fession of  letters  enjoyed  a  transient  gleam  of  prosperity  and  consid' 
e;ition;  the  period  preceding  and  that  following  this  epoch  being  i'B" 
n;arkablefor  the  want  of  social  consideration  — nay,  the  degiadatior, 
attaching  to  the  author's  profession.  It  was  not  till  the  vast  extension 
of  the  reading  public,  by  offering  the  writer  the  most  honorable  foim  of 
recompense  and  the  purest  motives  for  exertion,  that  he  could  be  relieved 
fioin  the  humiliation  of  a  servile  dependence  on  individual  patrons 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Huctuatione  of  temporary  success  and  prevail 
iiig  poverty,  on  the  other.  Rowe  was  the  first  who  undeitook  an 
edition  of  Shakspeare  upon  true  critical  and  philological  piinciples, 
and,  though  his  work  is  marked  by  the  inevitable  deficiency  of  an  age 
when  tlie  art  of  the  commentator,  as  applied  to  an  author  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  still  in  its  infancy,  yet  his  edition  gives  some  ear- 
nest of  better  things,  and  has,  at  all  events,  the  merit  of  exhibiting  a 
profound  and  loyal  admiration  of  the  great  poet's  genius.  Rowe  died 
in  1718.  His  dramatic  productions  amount  to  seven,  the  principal  being 
yaae  Skere,  the  Fair  Pem'ienl,  and  Lady  yane  Grey,  all,  of  course, 
tragedies.  Tenderness  is  Howe's  chief  dramatic  merit;  in  the  diction 
of  his  works  we  incessantly  trace  the  influence  of  his  study  of  the  man- 
ner of  the  great  Elizabethan  playwrights.  This  imitation  is  often  only 
superficial ;  and  in  some  cases,  as,  for  example,  in  Jane  Shore,  extends 
little  farther  than  an  aping  of  the  quaintness  of  the  elder  authors ;  but 
in  many  points  Rowe  did  all  that  a  nature,  I  suspect  not  very  imprei,- 
aionable,  could  do  to  catch  some  echo  of  those  deep  tones  of  pathos 
and  passion  that  thrill  through  the  writings  of  the  great  elder  dram- 
atists. In  the  Fair  Penitent  we  have  an  almost  intolerable  load  of  sor- 
row accumulated  on  the  head  of  the  heroine.  It  is  curious  that  the 
character  of  the  seducer  in  this  play,  "the  gallant,  gay  Lothario," 
should  have  become  the  proverbial  type  of  the  faithless  lover -—just  as 
Don  Juan  has  been  in  our  own  time  —  and  should  have  furnished 
Richardson  with  the  outline  which  that  great  painter  of  charactei 
afterwards  filled  up  so  successfully  in  hi;  masterly  portrait  of  Lovr- 

S  12.  Mrs,  Aphra  Behs  (d.  1689),  celebrated  in  her  day  under  th( 
|>oetical  appellation  of  Astraia,  enjoyed  some  reputation  for  the  jayety^ 
and,  I  may  add,  for  the  immorality,  of  her  comedies.  She  wai  one  oi 
those  equivocal  characters,  half  literary,  half  political  adventurers,  who 
naturally  appear  in  tiroes  of  public  agitation.  The  daughter  of  a  gov- 
ernor of  Surinam,  she  had  passed  her  youth  in  that  colony,  and,  coming 
to  Eorope,was  much  mixed  up  in  the  obscurei  intriguesoftlie  Restora- 
tion. She  resided  some  time  in  Holland,  and  seems  to  have  rendered 
services  to  Charles  11.  as  a  kind  of  political  spy.  She  died  in  1689,  an.. 
her  novels,  as  well  as  comedies,  though  now  forgotten,  may  be  coI»^^lt«d 
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IS  cm-ifi- 1  evidences  of  tlic  state  of  litorary  and  social  feeling  that  pre 
Failed  aX  tiiat  agitated  epocli. 

Ttie  only  other  names  that  need  be  cited  among  the  dramatists  of  thii 
period  Hre  those  of  Shadwell  and  Lillo.  Thomas  SHADwiiLL  (1640- 
1693)  wrote  eeventeen  plajs,  but  is  now  chiefly  Itnown  by  Dryden'f 
iatiie  as  the  hero  o( Mnc-FJecknoe,  and  the  Og  oi  Abialom  ai  d  Ackito 
ihsl.  On  the  Revolution,  he  succeeded  Dryden  %%  Poet  Liiireate 
[■Jeorgb  Lillo  (1693-1739)  ia  in  many  leapecta  a  remaikabJe  and  sm 
pillar  literary  figure.  He  was  a  jeweller  in  London,  and  appears  to 
Imvc been  a  irudent  and  industrious  tiadesman,  and  to  hue  accimu 
lawtl  a  fair  rompetence.  His  dramatic  works,  which  weie  proba'^lj 
coiiiposed  So  an  amuseraeat,  consist  of  a  peculiar  species  of  what  laiy 
be  called  tragedies  of  domestic  life,  in  some  respects  lesemblmg  those 
drames  which  are  at  present  so  popular  in  France.  The  principal  of 
them  arc  George  Barmven,  ths  Fatal  Cariosity,  B.-aA  Arden  of  Feven 
ham.  Lil!o  composed  sometimes  in  verse  and  sometimes  in  prose, 
be  based  his  pieces  upon  remarkable  examples  of  crime,  generally  in 
the  middle  ranks  of  society,  and  worked  up  the  interest  to  a  high  pitch 
of  intensity.  In  George  Sarawell  is  traced  the  career  of  a  London 
shopman— a  real  person  — who  is  lured  by  the  artifices  of  an  aban- 
doned  woman  and  the  force  of  his  own  passion  first  into  embezzlement, 
and  then  into  the  murder  of  an  uncle.  The  hero  of  the  play,  like  his 
prototype  in  actual  life,  expiates  his  oifences  on  tlie  scaifold.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  Fatal  Curiosity,  Lillo's  most  powerful  work,  is  far  more 
dramatic  in  its  interest.  A  couple,  reduced  by  circumstances,  and  by 
the  absence  of  their  son,  to  the  lowest  depths  of  distress,  receive  into 
their  house  a  stranger,  who  is  evidently  in  possession  of  a  large  sum ; 
while  he  is  asleep,  they  determine  to  assassinate  him  for  the  purpose 
of  plunder,  and  afterwards  discover  in  their  victim  their  long-lost  son. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  tragic  story  o(  ArdeH  0/ Feversham,  s. 
tissue  of  conjugal  infidelity  and  murder,  was  an  event  that  really  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  had  furnished  materials  for  a  very 
popular  drama,  attributed,  but  on  insufEcient  evidence,  to  Shakapeare 
among  other  playwrights  of  the  time.  It  was  again  revived  by  Lillo, 
and  treated  in  his  characteristic  manner  —  a  manner  singularly  'jitensc 
in  spirit,  though  prosaic  in  form.  Indeed,  the  very  absence  of  imagina- 
tion in  this  writer  may  have  contributed  to  the  effect  he  produced,  by 
augmenting  the  air  of  reality  in  his  conceptions.  He  has  something 
of  the  gloom  and  sombre  directness  which  we  see  in  Webster  or  Tour- 
nenr,  but  he  is  entirely  devoid  of  the  wild,  fantastic  fancy  which  distin- 
gviishes  t^at  great  writer.  He  is  real,  but  with  the  reality,  not  of  Wil'e' 
Scott,  but  of  Defoe. 

S  13.  From  the  time  of  Dryden  to  about  the  end  of  the  first  quartsi 
ol  the  eighteenth  century  English  poetry  exhibits  a  character  equally 
removed  from  the  splendid  brilliancy  of  the  epoch  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
picturesque  intensity  of  the  new  Romantic  school..  Correctness  and 
good  sense  were  the  fliialities  chiefly  aimed  at;  and  if  the  writers  avoid 
tfts  i»buEe  of  ingenipiis  sUusion  whiph  disfigures  (he  productions  li 
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Cowley,  Donne,  and  Quarlea,  they  are  equally  devoid  of  the  passionat* 
and  intense  spirit  which  afterwards  animated  our  poetry.  It  is  remark- 
able how  many  of  the  writers  of  this  time  were  men  of  rank  and  fash- 
ton  :  their  literary  efforts  were  regarded  as  the  elegant  accomplishment 
of  amateurs ;  and,  though  their  more  ambitious  pro  duct  ions  are  generally 
didactic  and  critical,  and  their  lighterworks  graceful  and  harmoi.iouj 
songs,  they  must  be  regarded  lees  as  the  deliberate  results  of  litevarj 
labor  than  as  the  pastime  of  fashionable  dilettanti.  Earl  of  RoscoM' 
mon(i634-i685),  the  nephewof  the  famous  Strafford,  produced  a  poeti 
cal  Essay  on  Translated  Verse  and  a  version  of  the  Art  of  Poetry  from 
Horace,  which  were  received  by  the  public  and  the  men  of  letters  with 
an  extravagance  of  praise  attributable  to  the  respect  then  entertained 
for  any  intellectual  accomplishment  in  a  nobleman.  Earl  op  Roches- 
■   -      h'     ■  d  b       h     ■  d  the 

m  ft!  t  p  t  figures 

II     p    d       d  mb        f  poems, 

wl    h  p       d  1    w  "T    t  w    e  the 
th    m     t  tr  e:  his 

p    d      d  by  tl      arg  m  nts  of 
t        t    g       d    d  f)     g  t  of  his 

penitents  last  moments,  thowthat,  amid  all  his  vites,  Rochester's 
mind  retained  the  capacity  for  better  things.  Many  of  his  productions 
are  unfortunately  stained  with  such  profanity  and  indecency,  that  they 
deserve  the  oblivion  into  which  they  are  now  fallen. 

Sir  Charles  Sedley  (1639-1701)  was  another  glittering  star  in  the 
court  iirmament;  he  was  a  most  accomplished  gentleman,  and  his  life 
was  far  more  regular,  as  well  as  more  tranquil,  than  that  of  Rochester  r 
his  comedy,  the  Mulberry  Garden,  is  not  devoid  of  gayety  and  wit, 
and  contains  several  songs  of  merit.  Many  other  slight  lyrics  prove 
■-hat  Sedley  possessed  the  grace,  airiness,  and  ingenuity,  which  are  the 
principal  requisites  of  this  species  of  writing. 

To  the  same  category  may  be  ascribed  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
(Sheffield)  (1649-1720)  and  Earl  of  Dorset  (1637-1705),  perfect  speci- 
mens of  the  aristocratic  literary  dilettante  of  those  days.  The  former 
is  best  known  by  his  Essay  on  Poetry,  written  in  the  heroic  couplet; 
ttie  Ktter  by  his  charming,  playfid  song —  To  all  yon  ladies  both  on 
latid,  said  to  have  been  written  at  sea  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement 
with  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Opdam.  It  is  addressed  by  fhe  coJrtly 
volunteer  to  the  ladies  of  Whitehall,  and  breathes  the  gay  and  gallant 
■pirh  that  animates  the  chanson  militatre,  in  which  the  French  so  triuch 

J  14.  The  only  poets  of  any  comparative  importance,  not  belong! ]:g 
to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  were  Philips  and  Pomfret,  both  belong- 
■ng  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  John  Philips  (1676-1708) 
13  the  author  of  a  half-descriptive,  half-didactic  poem  on  the  manu- 
facture of  Cider,  written  upon  the  plan  of  the  Georgics  of  Virgil ;  but 
he  is  now  known  to  the  general  reader  by  his  Sfhndid  Shitting,  a 
BJeBsant/Vw  d'es^ril,  in  which  the  learned  and  pompous  style  of  Miltosr 
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is  agreeablj  parodied,  by  being  applied  to  the  most  trivial  Eubject.  Suoti 
parodies  are  common,  and  by  no  means  difficult  of  execution;  but 
among  them  there  will  alwajs  be  some  which,  either  from  their  origi- 
nality as  iirst  attempts  in  a  particular  style,  or  from  the  peculiar  felicitj 
of  the  imitation,  will  exdte  and  retain  a  higher  popularity  tlian  gen- 
erally rewards  trifles  of  this  nature.  Such  has  been  the  peculiar  good 
fortune  of  Philips.  John  Pomfrkt  (1667-1703)  was  a  clergyman,  am' 
the  only  work  by  which  he  is  now  remembered  is  his  poem  of  Tii 
Choice,  giving  a  sketch  of  such  a  life  of  rural  and  literary  retiremen' 
as  has  been  the  hoc  erat  in  votis  of  so  many.  The  images  and  ident 
are  of  that  nature  that  will  always  come  home  to  the  heart  and  fs.ncy 
of  the  reader;  and  it  is  to  this  naturalness  and  accordance;  with  uni- 
versal sympathy,  rather  than  to  anything  very  original  either  in  its 
conception  or  its  execution,  that  the  poem  owes  the  hold  it  lias  go  long 
retained  upon  the  attenti»i). 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  SECOND  REVOLUTION. 

1 1.  John  Lockb  :  his  life,  f  2.  Hia  works.  Letters  on  ToleraUon,  Treaiiu  on 
CtKil  Qovemment.  J  3.  Essay  on  the  Huoian  Understanding,  f  4.  Essay  on 
Education,  On  the  Reasonableness  of  ChrioHanity,  On  tlie  Conduct  of  Iht 
Uaderslanding.  j  5.  Isaac  UAmtow  :  hIa  life  and  Httainments.  His  Sermoiia. 
i  6.  Chataoter! alios  ot  the  AngUoan  divines,  JOHU  PEAiiSON.  {  7.  AacH- 
aiSHOP  TiLLursoN.  j  8.  Robbb-t  South.  Edwaed  Stillingflket.  TiioaAa 
Spbat.  Williah  Shkhlock.  §  9.- Progress  of  the  physical  soienoea  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Origin  of  the  Royal  Societj'.  Dr.  John 
WiLKiNS,  {  10.  Scientific  writers.  §  11.  Sin  Isaac  Newton.  {  12.  John 
Bat.  Robbut  Boyle.  Thomas  Btjrnet.  j  13.  Bibhop  Bukmbt.  His 
History  0/  the  Befoi'maiion,  and  other  worlis. 

g  1.  The  period  of  the  great  and  beneficent  revolution  of  1688  was 
charactei'ized  by  the  establishment  of  constitutional  freedom  in  the 
state,  and  no  leas  bynpowerful  outburst  of  practical  progress  in  science 
and  philosophj.  It  was  this  period  that  produced  Newton  in  phjsica. 
and  Locke  in  intellectual  science.  The  latter,  in  hie  character  and 
career,  offers  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  good  man,  the  patriotic 
citizen,  and  the  philosophical  investigator.  John  Locke  (1632-1704) 
was  born  iu  1633,  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Christ- Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  particularly  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  phys- 
ical sciences,  and  especially  of  medicine.  He  undoubtedly  intended  to 
jfractise  the  latter  profession,  but  was''^revented  from  doing  so  by  the 
weakness  of  his  constitution,  and  a  tendency  to  asthma,  which  in  after 
life  obliged  him  to  retire  from  those  public  employments  for  which  hia 
Integrity  and  talents  so  well  fitted  him.  The  direction  of  his  studies  at 
Oxford  must  have  fended  to  inspire  him  with  distaste  and  contempt  for 
that  adherence  to  the  scholastic  method  which  still  prevailed  in  the 
University,  and  to  excite  in  him  a  strong  hostility  to  that  stationary  or 
rather  retrograde  spirit  which  sheltered  itself  under  the  venerable  and 
mwch-abused  name  of  Aristotle.  There  is  no  question  that  Locke's 
investigalioiiH  during  the  thirteen  years  of  his  residence  at  Oxford  had 
been  much  JMrced  to  metaphysical  subjects,  and  that  he  had  seen  the 
necessity  of  applying  to  this  branch  of  knowledge  that  experi.-Dentai  or 
inductive  method  of  which  his  great  master  Bacon  was  the  apostle.  Id 
5664.  he  accompanied  Sir  Walter  Vane,  as  his  secretary,  on  a  diplomatic 
(iiission  to  Brandenbufg,  and  returning  to  Oxford  in  the  following  year, 
refused  a  flattering  oifer  made  liim  by  the  Duke  of  Ormo.id  of  consid- 
firable  preferment  in  the  Irish  Church.  His  reasons  for  declining  to 
lake  orders  were  equally  honorable  to  Locke's  good  sense  and  to  his 
Liigh  conscientious  feeling.  He  declined  the  favor  on  the  groimd  of  hit 
not  experiencing  that  internal  vocation  M-ithout  which  no  man  shuulj 
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enter,  the  priestly  profession.  In  1666  Locke  became  acquainted  with 
Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  subsequently  eo  cele- 
brated for  his  political  talents  and  for  his  unprincipled  and  factious 
condiLct  when  Chancellor  and  the  head  of  the  parliamentary  opposi- 
tion. He  IS  said  to  have  rendered  himadf  useful  to  this  statesman  by 
his  medical  skill,  and  unquestionably  secured  hia  intimacy  and  respect 
b)'  the  charras  of  his  conversation  and  the  virtues  of  his  character  He 
attached  himself  intimatelj  both  to  the  domestic  circle  and  to  the 
pclitical  fortunes  of  this  statesman,  in  whose  house  he  resided  several 
years,  having  undertaken  the  education  first  of  the  Chancellor-a  son 
and  afterwards  of  his  grandson,  the  latter  of  whom  has  left  no  un- 
worthy  name  as  an  elegant,  philosophical,  and  moral  essayist.  Locke's 
acquaintance  with  Shaftesbury  brought  him  into  daily  and  icliinate 
contact  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  politicians  and  men  of 
u*^.^*  °V^  ^^^'  ^""""S  whom  I  may  mention  the  all-accomplished 
Halifax,  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  many  others.  Locke 
fully  shared  in  the  frequent  and  violent  vicissitudes  of  Shaftesbury's 
agitated  career.  He  was  nominated,  on  his  patron  becoming  Chan- 
cellor in  1672,  Secretary  of  the  Presentations,  with  which  he  combined 
atiother  appointment}  but  these  he  lost  in  the  following  year  on  'he 
first  fall  of  his  patron,  In  1675  he  visited  France  for  his  health,  and  his 
journals  and  letters  are  not  only  valuable  for  the  accurate  but  very 
unfavorable  account  they  give  of  the  then  state  of  French  society,  but 
are  exceedingly  amusing,  animated,  and  gay.  In  1679  Locke  returned 
10  England  and  rejoined  Shaftesbury  on  his  second  accession  to  povrer 
during  that  stoi-my  period  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  furious 
agitation  in  favor  of  the  Exclusion-Bill  depriving  the  Duke  of  York 
afterwards  James  II.,  and  then  Heir-Apparent,  of  the  right  of  succeed- 
ing to  the  throne,  on  the  grounl  of  his  notorious  sympathies  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  Chancellor  again  fell  from  power,  was 
arraigned  for  High  Treason,  and  though  the  bill  of  indictment  was 
Ignored  by  a  patriotic  jury,  fled  to  HoUand,  where  he  died  in  1683 

During  the  evil  days  of  tyranny  and  persecution  which  followed  this 
event,  Locke  found  a  safe  and  tranquil  retreat  in  Holland,  a  country 
which  had  so  long  been  the  asylum  of  all  who  were  brought,  by  the 
profession  of  free  opinions  on  politics  or  religion,  under  the  frown  of 
power;  and  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  society  of  Le  Clere  and 
riany  otlier  illustrious  exiles  for  conscience'  sake.  During  this  time 
Iflcke,  whose  bold  expression  of  constitutional  opinons  and  «hose 
ardent  attachment  to  free  investigation  must  havf  made  him  peculi  ulj 
obnoxious  to  tlie  bigotry  of  Oxford,  was  depriv«i  of  his  Studentship 
nl  Chnst-Church,  and  denounced  as  a  factious  and  rebellious  igitatox 
and  as  a  dangerous  heresiarch  in  philosophy.  The  Revolution  of  t633 
was  Ihe  triumph  of  those  free  principles  of  which  Locke  hid  been  thi. 
preicher  and  the  martyr;  and  he  returned  to  England  in  the  sime  fleet 
which  conveyed  Queen  Mary  from  Holland  to  the  countiy  whose  ci'owii 
the  had  been  called  to  share.  From  this  period  his  career  w»=  <•■";. 
wnttj  uwful,  active,  and  even  brilliant.    He  wai  appointed  a 
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of  the  Council  of  Trade,  and  in  that  capacity  took  a  prominent  piirt  in 
carrying  out  Montague's  difficult  and  most  critical  operation  of  calling 
in  and  reissuing  the  silver  coinage  —  an  operation  of  the  most  vital 
importance  at  the  moment,  and  of  which  Macaulay  has  given  in  his 
history  a  narrative  of  the  most  dramatic  interest.  After  a  short  service 
Locke  retired  from  public  employment,  and  resided  during  theremaindei 
of  his  life  with  his  friend  Sir  F.  Masham  at  Gates  in  Essex.  Lady 
Masham,  an  accomplished  and  intellectual  woman,  was  the  iSaughtet 
of  the  philosopher  Cudworth,  tenderly  loved  and  respected  b}  her  iliuB- 
triouB  guest,  who  enjoyed  under  her  roof  the  ease  and  tranquillity  he 
had  so  nobly  earned.  Locke  died  in  1704;  and  his  personal  character 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  which  approach  perfection  as  nearly 
as  can  be  expected  from  our  fallible  and  imperfect  nature.  On  his 
return  to  England  in  168S  Locke  became  acquainted  with  the  illustrious 
Newton,  who,  like  himself,  was  employed  in  the  public  service;  bu', 
somewhere  about  1692  certain  untoward  events,  among  which  one  of 
the  principal  was  the  unfortunate  accidental  burning  of  his  papers, 
seem  to  have  shaken,  if  not  overthrown  for  a  season  the  balance  of  the 
great  philosopher's  mind ;  and  his  querulous  and  suspicious  irritation 
appears  to  have  vented  itself  in  a  most  unfounded  misunderstanding 
with  Locke,  whom  he  accuses  of  "  embroiling  him  with  women  and 
other  things."  It  is  pleasirig  to  think  that  Locke's  conduct  in  the  affair 
was  delicate  and  forbearing,  and  that  his  manly  wtpostulations  and  wise 
advice  re-established  a  good  understanding  that  was  never  again  inter- 


§  2.  The  writings  of  this  excellent  thinker  are  numerous,  varied  in 
subject,  all  eminently  useful,  and  breathing  a  constant  love  of  human- 
ity. In  1689  were  published  the  Letters  on  Toleratiaa,  originally  com- 
posed in  Latin,  but  immediately  translated  into  French  and  English. 
The  author  goes  over  somewhat  the  same  ground  as  had  been  occupied 
by  Jeremy  Taylor  in  his  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  and  by  Milton  in  the 
immortal  AreopagHica ;  but  Locke  deduces  his  arguments  less  from 
scriptural  and  patristic  authority  than  was  done  by  the  former,  and 
depends  more  upon  close  reasoning  and  considerations  of  practical 
utility  than  Milton.  Of  course  in  Locke's  work  there  is  no  ti-ace  of 
that  gorgeous  and  imposing  eloquence  which  glows  and  blazes  through 
the  Speech  on  Unlicensed  Printing;  but  perhaps  Locke's  calm  and 
logical  proofs  have  not  less  powerfully  contributed  to  fix  the  universal 
conviction  as  to  the  justice  of  his  cause.  The  Treatise  on  Civlt 
Govrtmient  was  undertaken  to  overthrow  those  slavish  theories  of 
Dii-hie  Right  which  were  then  so  predominant  among  the  extreme 
-.nanarchical  parties,  and  nowhere  carried  to  such  extravagance  as  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Locke's  more  special  object  was  the  refutation 
of  Sir  John  Filmer's  once  famous  book  entitled  Patriarcha,  in  which 
these  principles  were  maintained  in  all  their  crudeness,  and  supported 
with  some  learning  and  much  ill-employed  ingenuity.  Fllmer  mam- 
tains  that  the  monarchical  form  of  government  claims  from  the  subject 
.n  unlimited  obedience,  as  being  Sie  representative  of  the  patriarchal 
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luthotity  in  the  primitive  agee  of  mankind,  while  the  patriarchal 
authority  is  in  its  turn  the  imajre  of  the  power  naturallj  possessed  over 
his  offspring  hy  the  parent,  that  again  being  the  same  in  nature  as  the 
power  of  the  Crsator  over  his  creature.  The  last-  named  of  these  being 
esBentially  infinite,  it  follows,  according  to  Filmer,  that  a!]  the  others 
are  so  likewise.  Locke  combats  and  overthrows  this  monstrous  theory, 
and  seeks  for  the  origin  of  government,  and  consequently  the  ground 
of  authority  on  the  one  hand  and  obedience  on  the  other,  in  the  com- 
mon interest  of  society ;  showing  that  any  form  of  polity  which  secures 
tiiat  interest  may  lawfully  be  acquiesced  in,  while  none  that  does  nol 
secure  it  can  claim  any  privilege  of  exemption  from  resistance.  He  in- 
restigatei.  the  origin  of  society,  and  finds  it  based—  as  it  can  only  be 
solidly  based  — upon  the  great  and  fertile  principle  of  property  and 
individual  interest. 

§  3.  The  greatest,  most  important,  and  most  universally  known  of 
Locke's  works  is  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.  In  thia 
book,  which  contains  the  reflections  and  researches  of  his  whole  life, 
and  which  was  in  the  course  of  composition  during  eighteen  years, 
Locke  shows  all  his  powers  of  close  deduction  and  accurate  observation. 
His  object  was  to  give  a  rational  and  dear  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  of  Uie  real  character  of  our  ideas,  and  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  presented  to  the  consciousness.  He  attributes  them  all, 
whatever  be  their  nature,  to  two,  and  only  two,  sources ;  the  first  of 
these  he  calls  Sensation,  the  second  Reflection.  He  thus  opposes  the 
noUon  that  there  are  any  innate  ideas,  that  is,  ideas  which  have  existed 
in  the  mind  independently  of  impressions  made  upon  the  senses,  or  of 
the  comparison,  recollection,  or  combination  of  those  impressions  made 
by  the  judgment,  the  memory,  or  the  imagination.  Locke  is  eminently 
an  inductive  reasoner,  and  was  the  first  to  apply  the  method  of  experi- 
ment  and  obseh-ation  to  the  obscure  phenomena  of  the  mental  opera- 
tions; and  he  is  thus  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  illustrious  disciple  of 
Bacon,  whose  liiode  of  reasoning  he  adopted  in  a  field  of  research  till 
tlien  considered  as  totally  unamenable  to  the  ».  posteriori  logic.  The 
most  striking  feature  in  this,  as  in  all  Loclce'e  philosophical  works,  is  the 
extreme  clearness,  plainness,  and  simplicity  of  his  language,  which  is 
always  such  as  to  be  intelligible  to  a  plain  underetanding.  He  is  t!ie 
(worn  foe  sf  ^11  technical  and  scientific  terms,  and  his  reasonings  and 
Hhiatrations  are  of  the  most  familiar  kind;  indeed  he  never  scruples 
'c  sacrifice  elegance  to  the  great  object  of  making  himself  understood. 
l"he  following  brief  analysis  of  the  work  maybe  found  not  unacceptable 
to  the  reader:  — 

In  Book  L,  consisting  of  four  chapters,  Locke  inquires  into  the 
nfttuie  of  the  understanding,  and  demonstrates  that  there  exist  neither 
innate  speculative  nor  innate  practical  principles.  Book  II.,  containing 
thirty-three  chapters,  i;  devoted  to  an  eT.amination  into  the  nature  of 
ideas,  respectively  treated  as  simple,  as  of  solidity,  of  space,  of  dura- 
lion,  of  number,  of  infinity,  and  the  like.  He  then  considers  the  ideas 
Of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  of  substance,  of  relations,  as  of  tause  and  effect, 
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and  finally  treats  the  iiiiporta.nt  question  of  tlie  association  of  ideas. 
Book  in.,  divided  into  ehven  chapters,  is  a  most  original  and  masterlji 
investigation  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  LanguBge,  of  its  relation 
to  the  ideas  of  which  It  is  the  vehicle,  and  of  its  abuses  and  imperfeo- 
tions.  This  is,  in  the  present  day,  when  some  parts  of  Locke's  general 
IKeovy  are  regarded  as  no  longer  tenable,  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  work.  Book  IV.,  including  twenty-one  chapters,  discusses  knowl- 
edge in  general,  its  degrees,  its  extent,  and  its  reality.  The  philosophei 
ll.en  proceeds  to  consider  the  nature  of  truth,  of  our  knowledge  of  exist- 
ler.ce,  of  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  of  other  beings. 
Then  are  investigated  various  important  questions  relating  to  judgment, 
probability,  reason,  faith,  and  the  degrees  of  intellectual  assent,  and 
after  some  reflections  on  enthusiasm  and  on  wrong  assent,  or  error, 
IiOcke  terminates  with  some  valuable  considerations  on  the  Division 
of  the  Sciences. 

It  was  unavoidable  tliat  the  portion  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  inves- 
tigtition  of  sensation  should  be  more  interesting  and  satisfactory  than 
the  portion  treating  of  the  obscure  phenomena  of  reflection ;  but  how- 
ever we  may  dissent  from  particular  details  of  Locke's  theory,  we  can- 
not fail  to  render  full  justice  to  the  inimitable  clearness  of  his  exposition, 
and  to  the  multitude  of  well-obaerved  and  well-arranged  facta  which 
form  the  groundwork  of  his  arguments. 

§  4.  The  Essay  att  Edacatieit  has,  like  the  book  just  examined,  a 
practical  tendency,  and  may  be  said  to  have  Tnatnly  contributed  tobring 
about  that  beneficial  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  training  of 
the  young.  Locke  powerfully  discountenances  that  exclusive  attention 
to  mere  philology  which  prevailed  in  the  education  of  the  seventeentL 
century,  and  in  no  country  more  than  in  England.  He  advocates 
a  more  generous,  liberal,  and  practical  system,  both  in  the  choice 
of  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught  and  in  the  mode  of  conveying 
instruction.  He  is  therefore  in  favor  of  making  the  pupil's  own  conscien- 
ttouaneas  a  substitute  for  that  tyranny  of  force  and  authority  which 
formerly  disgraced  our  schools.  Much  of  what  is  humane  and  philo- 
sophical in  Rousseau's  celebrated  Emile  is  plainly  borrowed  from  Locke, 
who  is  not  responsible  for  the  absurdities  and  extravagances  ingrafted 
upon  his  plans  by  the  Genevese  theorist.  Indeed  both  the  educational 
and  metaphysical  works  of  Locke  were  unceremoniously  ransacked  by 
many  French  writers  of  the  end  of  the  seventeentli  century,  who  weie 
frequently  not  solicitous  to  point  out  the  sources  whence  they  drew 
tlieir  ideas. 

Besides  the  above  works  may  be  mentioned  a  treatise  On  Ihe  Reasoft- 
allevf's  of  Christianity,  in  which  the  calm  piety  and  benevolence  ot 
the  sentiments  form  a  triumphant  refutation  of  those  bigots  who,  like 
De  Maistre,  have  accused  Locke  of  irreligious  and  materialistic  tenden- 
des,  and  a  email  but  admirable  little  book  On  the  Conductofthe  Under- 
ttanditig,  which  was  not  published  until  alter  the  autlior's  death.  It 
contains  a  kind  of  manual  of  reflections  upon  all  tho^e  natural  delects 
•r  acquired  evil  habits  of  the  mir.d,  which  unfit  it  for  the  taskci  acquir* 
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ing  and  retaining  knowledge.  It  shows  an  acuteness  and  scope  of 
observation  not  inferior  to  that  exhibited  in  his  great  anterior  work, 
together  with  the  same  calm  but  ardent  spirit  of  humanity  and  benevo' 
lence  which  animates  all  the  writings,  aa  it  did  the  whole  life,  of  this 
great  and  excellent  man. 

§6.  1  have  now  to  consider  a  series  of  excellent  writers,  who  will 
Mwajs  retain  the  place  of  classics  in  English  prose,  and  who  are  equallj 
worlhj  of  admiration  as  Protestant  theologians  and  as  models  of  logical 
md  persuasive  eloquence.  Al  the  head  of  them  stands  Isaac  Barrow 
i'1630  -1677),  a  man  of  almost  universal  acquirements,  and  whose  ser- 
mons are  still  studied  as  the  most  powerful  and  majestic  prose  com- 
positions that  the  seventeenth  centurj  has  produced.  He  was  born  i; 
1630,  educated  at  the  Charter- house,  whence  he  passed  to  Trinitj  Col 
lege,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  alumni 
He  is  said  to  have  been,  as  a  boy,  remarkable  for  a  violent  and  quarrel- 
some disposition,  and  to  have  been  perpetually  fighting  with  his  school- 
fellows ;  of  this  temper  nothing  remained  in  after  life  save  great  energy 
and  vigor  of  character,  and  a  degree  of  personal  courage  of  which  he 
gave  a  striking  proof  in  a  sea-fight  against  an  Algerine  pirate,  when 
returning  from  his  travels  in  the  East.  At  the  University  his  studies 
seem  to  have  embraced  every  branch  of  knowledge,  not  only  Philology, 
of  which  he  became  so  great  a  proficient  as  to  have  been  iirst  an  unsuc- 
cessful and  afterwards  a  successful  candidate  for  the  Greek  professor- 
ship, but  all  the  range  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  together  with 
Anatomy,  Chemistry,  and  Botany.  After  some  time  he  left  Cambridge, 
and  travelled  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  to  the  East,  revisiting 
France  and  Italy  on  his  way  to  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  and  re- 
turning home  by  way  of  Germany  and  HoUimd  in  1645-  It  was  whik 
sailing  in  the  Mediterranean  that  he  gave  that  proof  of  intrepidity  tc 
which  I  have  alluded  above.  During  his  i-esidence  in  the  East  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  in  Natural  History,  and  obtained  some  acqua.ntsnce 
with  the  Oriental  Languages,  so  useful  in  biblical  research.  On 
returning  to  Cambridge  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Greek,  to  which 
he  added  the  chair  of  Geometry  in  Gresham  College,  and  aflcrwurds 
the  Lucasian  professorship  of  Mathematics  in  the  University.  He  was 
one  of  the  ablest  and  profoundest  matliematicians  of  his  day,  and  culti- 
vated with  distinguished  success  those  same  departments  of  science  in 
which  his  illustrious  pupil  and  successor,  Newton,  gained  his  undying 
glory  —  as  Optics,  Mechanics,  and  Astronomy.  Indeed  it  has  been  the 
misfortune  of  Barrow  that  his  mathematical  fame,  though  brilliant  a.-.d 
t  jlid,  has  been  eclipsed  by  the  superior  splendor  of  his  great  contem- 
poiaiy'j  renown.  Had  he  not  lived  at  the  same  time  with  Newton,  and 
piusued  nearly  the  same  branches  of  investigation,  the  name  of  Bar- 
low Hould  have  stood  among  those  of  the  foremost  malhemaiicians  of 
England.  Newton  was,  indeed,  a  pupil  of  Barrow,  who  warmly  appre- 
tiuted  and  befriended  him;  and  it  was  to  him  that  he  resigned  his 
Lucar.ian  professorship.  This  transfi  r  took  place  in  1669 ;  before  whicb 
period  Barrow  had  taken  orders,  and  devoted  himself  to  that  career  o! 
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Iheology  and  Christian  eloquence  in  which  he  assuredly  had  no  rival 
to  fear.  His  sermons,  many  of  which  were  preached  in  Loniion,  now 
became  famaus.  He  was  named  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  in 
:6J2  was  elected  Master  of  Trinity  College;  and  having  in  his  turn 
filled  the  high  office  of  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  he  died  of  ■ 
fever  at  the  eariy  age  of  forty-sis,  in  1677. 

It  is  related  that  though  Barrow's  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  fa! 
from  imposing  at  the  first  glance,  his  influence  as  an  orator  was  in-e 
slstible,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  dignity  and  Demosthi^nic  gran 
Jeur  of  his  eloquence,  he  at  commencing  suffered  painfully  from  diffi- 
dence and  timidity.  His  pulpit  orations  are  not  only  filled  and  almost 
overladen  with  thought,  so  that  even  the  most  powerful  intellect  must 
use  all  its  f    ce       d    mpl  y    11    t      tt     t        t     f  II  w  h  g 

but  they  w  mp      t  1  b       t  d  w  th  th    g    at    t  d 

revised  and  rew   ttwtlcrpl  tybf        hw  tfid 

with  his  w    k      H         rmo         re        n  d  m     y     f  th    m     t 

valuable  of  tl    m  f  rm  d       t  d  t     th         1        t  xpl  mtt 

of  some  prtldptmtfl  k        Id  blfth 

there  is  an  11     t  f  d  comm     t    g    p       th    L    d 

Prayer,  whh  amdl  by    I  hrtilfmg 

the  test  ofptd  Ami      set     f  dtd 

to  the  Ore  d  th  t  tl  D  alotnj  a  th  t  th  S  m  nts 
and  BO  on      TI      p    d  m         t  q     1  tj     f  B        w       tyl  w   ghty 

majesty  ofthght       ddtn  yl         hthpd      dbrs 

peculiar  stpf  p— tl  f  dtwhh 

no  Bubtletj  WIS  to         d  d  d     t         t         b  Wl    t 

subject  he    pp        hi  m    t     1      dl    w  th  t  p  a  d  t 

manage  th     m    t  p     d  d  ffi     It  f  th     1  gy  with  a     h  ro 

ease,  like  tl    t    f  H  m         I    mp    n   h     1         t  th  t  d      n 

eratemen  fm  d  mtim  ■«  Idf  It  1ft  Th  ghl  11  ftr  lyCh 
tian  and  evangelical  meekness,  his  writings  have  not  that  flush  of 
beauty,  that  almost  effeminate  prodigality  of  images,  that  lingering 
and  somewhat  enervate  melody  that  make  the  writings  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor ao  poetical  and  so  enchanting.  Nor  does  he  fall  into  Taylor's  error 
of  overloading  his  sermons  with  quotation.  If  Taylor  be  of  the  Corin- 
thian, Barrow  is  of  the  Doric  order,  not  devoid  of  appropriate  orna- 
ment, but  chiefly  distinguished  for  solidity  and  justness  of  proportion. 
:T  Taylor  be  the  English  Isoci-ates,  Barrow  is  the  Demosthenes  of  tlic 
Church.  In  some  general  features  of  style  the  reader  will  trace  a 
resemblance  between  Barrow  and  Bossuet.  It  is  true  that  the  granj 
tone  of  denunciation  is  seldom  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  Protestaiu 
divine;  but  both  exhibit  a  similar  loftiness  of  conception,  a  slinilai 
might  and  grasp  of  intellect,  and  a  similar  severity  and  purity  of  taite. 
There  is  perhaps  no  English  prose  writer,  the  study  of  whose  *orkf 
would  be  more  invigorating  to  the  mind,  and  more  adapted  to  t!.e  for- 
[nation  of  a  pure  taste,  than  Barrow;  nor  can  there  be  a  better  prool' 
ihat  the  most  capable  critics  have  agreed  in  this  opinion,  than  the  fact 
.'  lat  Chatham  recommended  Barrow,  as  the  finest  model  of  eloquence. 
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Co  hie  son,  and  the  accomplished  Landor  has  not  hesitated  to  place  hiii 
above  all  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  thinkers  and  philosophers.  "  Plato 
and  Xenophon,"  he  makes  one  of  his  personages  assert,  "  as  men  of 
thought  and  genius,  might  walk  without  brushing  their  skirts  between 
these  two  covers,"  striking  his  hand  on  a  volume  of  Barrow. 

§  6.  It  will  be  necessary  to  pass  rapidly  ovtr  the  i^ames  of  a  conGid 
irable  number  of  able  divines  who  adorn  the  Church  and  literature  of 
their  country  during  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  treating.  Theii 
works  are  distinguished  by  merits  varying  both  in.kind  and  in  degree; 
diit  they  are  all  characterized  in  common  by  a  spirit  which  I  may  call 
Protestant,  or  rather  Anglican ;  a  mixture  of  Christian  fen"or  and 
estensive  learning  with  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  requiremeats 
and  dangers  of  real  life  —  a  spirit  equally  remote  from  the  fanatical 
gloom  and  mysticism  of  the  Calvinistic  extreme,  and  the  dogmatic 
pedantry  of  the  Romish  writers.  The  first  I  shall  mention  is  Johk 
Pearson  (1613-1686),  originally  Professor  of  Theology  and  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester,  His 
most  celebrated  work  is  his  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  which  is  stilJ 
regaiiled  as  one  of  the  most  complete  and  searching  treatises  investi- 
gating the  great  fundamental  principles  of  our  faith.  In  our  examina 
tion  of  the  English  divines  we  shall  see  that  they  are  pretty  equally 
shared  between  ovx  two  great  Universities.  The  theological  and  polit- 
ical tendencies  which  predominated  at  one  or  another  period  in  tliese 
two  learaed  bodies  are  faithfully  reflected  in  the  writings  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  for  in  that  agitated  epoch  political  and  theological  tendencies 
were  intimately  connected  together,  most  of  the  great  and  exciting 
questions  being  tinged  with  a  strong  leaven  of  cither  spirit;  but  our 
Universities  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  either  of  the  learning  or 
the  conduct  of  their  alumni. 

5  7.  Next  after  Barrow,  John  Tili,otson  (1630-1694)  perhaps  en- 
joys the  highest  and  moat  durable  popularity  among  the  pulpit  orators 
of  this  time:  indeed  the  popularity  of  his  sermons  has  extended  to  the 
present  day,  and  they  are  frequently  read  by  pious  Churchmen  even 
now.  But  Tillotson,  though  a  sound  and  classical  English  prose- 
writer,  was  a  man  of  a  calibre  far  inferior  to  Barrow.  He  studied  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  at  first  rendered  himself  conspicuous  for  his 
decided  Puritan  sympathies.  He,  however,  afterwards  made  no  diffi- 
culty in  conforming  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  Anglican  Ciurch, 
and  ultimately  rose  to  the  dignity  of  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  lie 
was  a  person  of  easy,  good-natured,  and  amiable  character;  ami  his 
rJiange  of  party  seems  to  have  left  no  other  effect  upon  him  than  thai 
at  inaeasing  his  candor  and  indulgence  for  al!  shades  of  sincere  opin- 
ion. In  his  conduct  as  a  pastor  and  ae  a  prelate  he  exhibiled  much 
seal  in  correcting  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  Church,  and 
gave  a  notable  example  of  liberal  charity  and  episcopal  virtue.  He 
was  renowned  as  a  preacher ;  and  his  sermons,  tlioiigh  falling  far  short 
of  Barrow's  in  grasp  of  mind  and  vigor  of  expression,  are  prcciselj-  of 
such  a  iialute  as  is  moht  likely  to  command  popularity.     'Iliey  show  an 
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easy  flow  of  style,  Bometimes,  it  is  true,  carrying  too  far  tlie  affectation 
of  familiarity,  in  consequence  of  which  the  images  and  illustratioiii 
are  occasionally  trivial ;  but  there  is  z.  good  d""!  of  artifice,  and  even 
eophiatry,  iii  the  reasoning,  cunningly  concealed  under  an  air  of  candor 
which  never  deserts  Tillotson.  His  sentences,  too,  are  often  singularly 
immusical,  and  are  evidently  made  as  colloquial  in  tone  as  possible 
Til  otson  often  preached  to  the  higher  classes  ;  and  in  addressing  such 
cor.greg  itions  he  strove  to  conquer  their  fashionable  indifference  bj 
(dppting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  tone  and  air  of  a  man  of  the  world. 

5  8.  Robert  Sooth  (1633-1716)  enjoyed  in  his  day  the  reputation 
of  being  tlie  "  wittiest  Churchman  "  of  the  time.  His  character  was 
far  less  deserving  of  admiration  than  that  of  Tillotson,  as  he  exhibited 
extreme  violence  in  attacking  opinions  from  which  he  had  apostatized. 
Like  tl.e  Archbisliop,  he  began  his  career  as  a  partisan  of  Puritan  doc- 
trines, and  produced  an  extravagant  poetical  eulogy  of  Cromwell ;  but 
at  the  University  he  imbibed  the  extreme  Tory  or  monarchical  opin- 
ions which  had  become  prevalent  at  Oxford,  where  he  filled  the  post 
of  Public  Orator,  and  indeed  became  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
specimens  of  that  bigoted  and  unreasonable  class  of  Churchmen  who 
were  called  kighflien  in  the  party  jargon  of  the  day,  and  who  went  all 
lengths  in  maintaining  the  outrageous  doctrines  of  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance.  He  often  preached  befiire  Charles  II.,  and  was 
much  admired  by  the  courtly  audiences  of  those  days  for  the  animation, 
and  even  gayety,  of  his  manner,  and  the  pleasant  stories  and  repartees 
which  he  sometimes  introduced  into  his  sermons.  Many  witty  and 
jocose  anecdotes  are  related  of  him;  but  in  these  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  accept  such  stories  with  some  reserve,  as  there  exists  in  the  world 
B  vast  floating  capital  of  sueh  pleasantries,  which  are  successively  fa- 
thered upon  any  man  who  possesses  a  reputation  for  humor.  The  gross 
adulation  with  which  he  was  not  ashamed  to  address  Charles  U.,  and 
in  which  he  lauded  (he  virtues  of  Cliarles  I.,  proves  that  South,  with 
nil  his  talents,  has  no  claim  to  the  character  of  a  high-spirited  man, 
particularly  when  we  contrast  the  furious  personal  abuse  he  lavished 
on  Cromwell  with  the  extravagant  praise  that  he  had  previously  given 
him.  His  denunciations  of  the  principles  and  convictions  of  his  former 
party,  too,  are  so  unmeasured  and  illiberal  as  to  destroy  our  belief  in 
their  sincerity,  and  we  feel  involuntarily  constrained  to  attribute  them 
tt  the  got-np  fervor  of  an  interested  convert. 

Edwa^ui  Stillikgfleet  (1635-1699),  Bishop  of  Worcester,  is  an- 
other name  which  must  not  be  passed  over  without  notice  He  !s  prin- 
cipally remembered  for  his  controversy  with  Locke  some  of  whose 
pr-'oositions  he  attacked,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  as  he  main- 
tabied,  hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immitenil  ty,  and  consequently 
of  the  immortality,  of  the  soul.  Locke  ti  umphTutlj  rep  led  to  these 
objections ;  and  the  philosopher  was  so  generally  considered  as  haying 
been  victorious  in  this  contest  of  aigument  over  the  divine  that  the 
mortification  of  defeat  is  said  to  have  -ihortened  Stdl  ngfleel  s  life. 

Thomas  Sprat  (1636-1713),   Bishop  of   Rochester,  was  a  mnn  n» 
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nowned  in  his  time  for  the  brilliancj  and  variety  of  his  talents.  Hf 
was  an  ardent  ciilliTator  of  physical  science,  which  had  just  then  mad* 
its  iirat  sudden  bound  forwards  in  that  splendid  career  of  observation 
&nd  discovery  which  has  ever  since  gone  on  pragressing  with  such  poi- 
lentouB  rapidilj.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Rojai  Society, 
tlien  recenti/  founded,  and  to  which  the  glory  of  English  science  owef 
EO  much.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  poet,  though  his  writings  in  Chit 
department  are  now  little  read ;  and  as  a  biographer  of  poets,  ss  the 
luthor  of  an  escellent  and  interesting  i^  o/"CoOT/ej'.  Beside*  thete 
lie  was  a  theologian  and  preacher  of  no  mean  abilitj",  and  a  ve-y  actii'« 
»ntributor  to  the  polemical  and  political  literature  of  his  day.  Spral 
was  a  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford ;  and  that  his  high  reputa- 
tion for  brilliancy  of  eloquence  and  ardor  of  imagination  was  not  to  be 
entirely  attributed  to  the  partiality  of  contemporary  admiration,  may 
be  proved  by  the  honorable  terms  in  which  his  talents  are  spoken  of  by 
two  such  critics  as  Johnson  and  Macaulay. 

I  shall  conclude  the  present  category  of  authors  with  the  name  of 
William  Sherlock  (1678-1761),  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  whose  exposi- 
tions of  scriptural  doctrine  have  always  been  regarded  with  approval, 
ind  who  in  his  own  time  was  conspicuous  as  a  polemic  writer  against 
the  Dissenters.  His  best-known  work  is  a  Practical  Discourse  concern- 
ing Death. 

%  9.  Though  the  aim  of  these  pages  is  to  give  an  account  of  Litera- 
ture in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  the  subject  of  Science  comes  in 
contact  with  that  object  at  so  many  points,  that  I  should  but  ill  perform 
my  task  without  offering  some  notice  of  the  writers  who,  though  they 
devoted  their  chief  attention  to  physical  researches,  yet  occupy  a  place 
among  English  authors.  It  is  true  that  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
treating,  important  scientific  works  were  generally  given  to  the  world 
in  Latin,  that  language  being  then  the  universal  medium,  the  intellec- 
tual money,  so  to  say,  current  among  the  learned  in  all  parts  of  Europe  j 
but  many  of  the  great  men  who  carried  to  so  unequalled  a  height  the 
glory  of  the  human  intellect  and  the  honor  of  their  native  country, 
composed  a  portion  of  their  works  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  or  at 
least  published  English  versions  of  their  learned  labors,  and  thus  de- 
serve some  mention  in  their  capacity  of  English  writers.  There  are 
few  episodes  in  the  history  of  human  knowledge  more  surprising  than 
the  sudden  and  dazzling  progress  made  in  the  physical  sciences  toward! 
the  end  of  tlie  seventeenth  century.  This  progress  is  visible  in  Ger- 
many, in  Holland,  in  France,  and  in  England ;  in  none  of  these  nations, 
indeed,  more  so  than  in  our  own.  It  was  just  and  natural  tliat  the 
/Ivifying  effect  produced  by  the  writings  and  by  the  method  of  Bacon 
should  be  peculiarly  powerful  in  that  country  which  gave  birth  to  the 
great  reformer  of  philosophy;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  develop- 
ment of  free  inslitutions  and  open  discussion  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  in  facilitating  research,  in  promoting  a  spirit  of  Inquiry,  and 
11  rendering  possible  the  open  expression  of  opinion. 
Averyprominent  part  in  the  cultivation  and  disseminationof  exjierj- 
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mental  research,  [n  all  branches  of  phjsics  and  natural  historj-,  wa* 
played  by  the  Royal  Society,  that  illustrious  body  which,  originating 
in  the  meetings  of  a  few  learned  and  ingenious  men  at  each  other't 
houses,  was  incorporated  by  Charles  U.,  in  1662,  into  the  Society  to 
the  labors  of  whicli  human  knowledge  owes  so  much. 

Among  the  founders  of  this  corporation  one  of  the  most  active  waf 
Dr.  John  Wilkins  (1614-1672),  Bishop  of 
ftiid  ingei 

ut>on  extravagance,  but  who  rendered  great 
and  his  conversation,  to  the  cause  of  scii 
a  period  when  the  first 


sometimes  bordeie 
■vices,  both  in  his  writing* 
:e.  He  was  essentially  • 
iderful  results  of  the  e 


plojment  of  the  experimental  method  had  made  even  the  calmest 
minds  in  some  degree  lose  their  balance,  and  become  unable  to  distin- 
guish between  what  was  practicable  and  what  was  visionary,  we  can 
hardly  feel  surprised  that  the  ardor  of  his  genius  should  have  carried 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  good  sense,  so  far  as  to  seriously  propose, 
among  other  Utopian  schemes,  a  plan  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
By  to  the  moon.  Wilkins  was  a  theological  writer  and  a  preacher 
of  high  reputation ;  but  his  name  is  now  chiefly  associated  with  his 
■  ■  1  particular  w'  '  " 
b         ntl 


projects  and  inventions,  and 
took,  together  with  Boyle  an 
Society.*     He  manied  the  s  f  O 

daughter  was  married  to  Tillo    on 

I  10.  The  progress  of  phyt  n 

this  time.    The  labors  of  W  l  Gh-bi 

searches  in  magnetism  laid  th        und  ti 
in  that  science,  and  the  immor      d 
1658),  the  first  demonstrator  of  the  circulsiti 


jtli  the  prominent  part  he 
anization  of  the  Royal 
Cromwell,  and  his  step- 


ad  been  very  rapid  before 
;r  (1540-1603),  whose  re- 
ill  future  investigations 
William  Harvey  (1578- 
on  of  the  blood,  belong  to 
earlier  period ;  but  the  concentration  of  the  labors  of  many  separate 
investigators  upon  one  special  branch  of  research  was  a  result  mainly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  institution  of  our  gi-eat  scientific  corporation. 
As  a  proof  of  this  I  may  mention  the  contemporary,  or  nearly  contem- 
porary labors  of  Newton  in  optics,  astronoiuy,  and  celestial  mechanics, 
and  those  of  Fiamsteed,  Halley,  and  others,  in  the  combined  depart- 
ments of  careful  observation  and  the  application  of  new  and  convenien' 
mathematical  formulas  to  the  practical  solution  of  problems  in  astron- 
omy and  navigation;  while  Boyle,  embracing  a  wide  extent  and  vast 
variety  of  research,  particularly  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of 
chemical  and  pneumatic  science;  and  Ray,  Derham,  Willoughby,  anij 
Sydenham  brought  valuable  contributions  to  physiology,  natural  his- 
tury.  and  medicine.  Most  of  these  great  men,  independently  of  then 
purely  scientific  writings,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  immortal  Frif 
tlfia  of  tVie  most  illustrious  among  them,  were  in  Latin,  contributed  in 
•  Tlie  chief  works  of  Wilkina  are:  — 1.  Diicovay  of  a  New  Wm-ld:  wa 
iisifnate  tending  to  prove  thai  ii  is probaile  that  there  may  be  another  habitahtt 
World  in  the  Moon;  uHlk  a  dwcvwse  mvcerning  the  possibility  qf  a  panagt 
tAi(A«-.  Published  in  11)38.  2.  An  Essay  towards  a  Real  Character  mtd  « 
FMlQiephicel  J^aagiiage  printed  Ijy  w4et  of  the  lUijal  Spwstj  in  166Bv 
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.greater  or  to,  proportion  to  the  vernacular  litoralnre  of  their  conntry 
Thn,  Nowlon  mote,  in  Engll.h,  „po„  ft,  Prophecio.,  and  otherVulS 
oonnecledrtl,  bIWloal  knowledge,  and  Bo/le  enjojed  a  hi*  » 
»„  for  h,.  „or.l  and  religion,  .rtting..  I,  i.  rj.a'rkable  aS  SC 
,ng  to  .ee  mlh  what  un,„,m„„,  eon.ent  the..  Illn.trion.  phiio.opher,, 

Ore  natnre  of  then  pnrmt.,  to  take  nothing  for  granted,  to  weigh  and 
balance  evidence  with  the  severest  pv,.,..,.»„ -.j  ,_  .,     .   .       .        . 


.    ,  . ,    j--.-,4.,,,  to  LaKe  notning  tor  granted,  to  welah  and 

balance  evidence  with  the  severest  exactness   ag«ed  in  the  "   te     >     2 
ttiel,  religion,  convictions.    Those  habit,  of  phjsicnl  InveShluon 

o?Wi,T,r  -'^••''T;'"  •"""'  ""■■"S  "iforable  to  th'e  h.b" 
01  belief,  ,,em  to  have  led  the  mo.t  powerfnl  and  Inqniring  mind,  onl, 

rtiS"  '  '°  "  """  °°°*"°°  <"  ">•  "•»"  »f  sealed 

,  i";  ?"  '.""  """"■'  ("S4M727)  ,..  born  in  ,64,,  of  a  re.pec- 
table  but  not  opnlont  a„il,,  „  Wool.thorpe  i„  Lincolnshi,,.    K 

mchan.cal  invention,  and  enlering  the  nniversitj-  of  C.mbrldge,  in 
1660,  ho  made  snch  rapid  progres.  in  mathematical  .Indies  that  in  nine 
year,  Barrow  resigned  in  Ms  favor  the  Lnca.Ian  profossorship.  The 
greater  par  of  Newton's  life  wa.  pa..ed  within  the  qnie.  wall,  'f  Trin! 
ity,  of  whicli  College  he  is  the  mo.t  glorion.  ornament  d  t 
hero  that  ho  elaborated  tho.e  admirable  discoveries  and  demon.tr'atlZ 
in  Mechanic,  A.tronomj,  and  Optic,  which  have  placed  hi.  nam.'l. 
the  very  foremost  rank  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind  He  sat  in  more 
than  one  parliament  a.  member  for  his  nniversit, ,  but  he  appear,  to 
have  been  of  too  reserved  and  retiring  a  character  to  take  an  "di™ 
p«t  ,n  political  d,.cn..ion  ,  he  wa.  appointed  M..l«r  of  the  Mint  in 
J695,  and  p,e.ided  over  that  e.t.blishment  at  the  critical  period  of 
Montage's  bold  recall  and  rei.sne  of  the  specie.     It  I.  delightS  to  se 

l^T«^r""Z'"'  "'■"'"•  "■'■  '""•"■°"  PMoipher  aba" 
doncd  all  those  snblime  researches  In  which  ho  .land,  almost  alone 
among  mankind  and  devoted  all  hi.  energy  and  attention  to  the  pnhlic 
duties  that  had  been  committed  to  his  charge  He  even  writes  w'th 
kind  of  pettish  querulousness  to  upbraid  friend,  who  had  consulted  him 
.bout  "mathematical  thing,,-  a,  he  calls  them,  when  he  was  enlireh 
occupied  with  the  pnblic  service.  In  ,,03  he  was  made  president  ol' 
the  Roja  Society,  and  knighted  two  year,  allorward.  by  Queen  Anne 
He  died  m  ,,,,.  His  chmcler,  the  onl,  defects  of  wiich  appe.rj 
i.ve  been  a  somewhat  cold  and  .nsplclou,  temper,  wa.  the  Le  i( 
tlio,e  virtues  which  ouaht  to  di.tlnm.uh  ,1.=  ...i.„,—  .,.._,.,    ^'^. 


^^..  „  =™=„„„t  c4,n,  ano  suspiaou,  temper,  wa.  the  type  3 
llioM  virtues  .hid,  ought  to  dl.tingui.h  the  .cholar,  the  philosopher 
and  the  patriot    Hi.  modesty  was  a,  g«at  as  his  geniu,,  .„d  he  h 
risbly  ascribed  tlie  attainment  of  his  discoveries  rather  m  patie 
tion  than  to  any  unusual  capacity  of  intellect.     His  English  ■ 


—  r""—  -"=  ...ouesiy  was  a,  great  as  his  genius,  and  he  im* 
ri.Uy  ascribed  Uie  attainment  of  hi.  discoveries  rathe,  n,  patienlatten. 
tion  than  to  any  unusual  capacity  of  intellect.  His  English  writines 
which  are  chiell,  dlscour.es  upon  the  ptophedes  and  chronology  of  th,' 
Scriptures,  am  composed  in  a  manly,  plain,  and  unalccted  sMe,  and 
breathe  an  mtense  .piril  of  piety,  though  his  opinions  .am  to  h.ie  in 
.ome  measure  indincd  toward,  the  Unitarian  type  of  theology.  HI, 
glory,  however,  will  .aiway.  mainly  rest  upon  hi,  pui^M,  .cientilk  work,, 
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the  .-.hicf  of  which  are  ^o  well  known  that  it  is  almost  Buperfliioua  tP 
enumerate  them— the  FMlosophia  Nataralis  Princifia-Mathe^altca 
and  the  invaluable  treatise  on  Optics,  of  which  latter  science  he  niaj 
be  said  to  nave  first  laid  the  foundation. 

%  12.  John  Rav  (1628-1705),  together  with  Derham  and  Willoughby, 
combined  the  descriptive  department  of  Natural  History  with  moral 
ind  religious  eloquence  of  a  high  arder:  they  seem  never  to  be  weary 
af  i>roclaiming  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  that  Providence  whoee 
milks  th:y  had  bo  attentively  studied.  Ray  was  the  first  who  elevated 
Natural  History  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  Robert  Boylb  (1627-1691) 
was  an  able  wiiter  as  well  as  a  distinguished  philosopher.  "  No  Eng- 
lishman of  the  seventeenth  century,  after  Lord  Bacon,"  observes  Mi 
Hallam,  "raised  to  himself  bo  high  a  reputation  in  ^sperimental  phi- 
losophy as  Robert  Boyle :  it  has  even  been  remarked  that  he  was  born 
in  the  year  of  Bacon's  death,  as  the  person  destined  by  nature  to  suc- 
ceed him --a  eulogy  which  would  be  extravagant  if  it  implied  any 
parallel  between  Uie  genius  of  the  two,  but  hardly  so  if  we  look  on 
Boyle  as  the  most  faiUiful,  the  most  patient,  Uie  most  successful  d.sciple 
who  carried  forward  tiie  experimental  philosophy  of  Bacon.  His  works 
occupy  six  large  volumes  in  quarto.  They  may  be  divided  into  theo- 
logical or  metaphysical  and  physical  or  experimental.  The  metaphys- 
ical treatises  — to  use  that  word  in  a  large  sense  —  of  Boyle,  or  rather 
those  concerning  Natural  Theology,  are  very  perspicuous,  very  free 
from  system,  and  such  as  bespeak  an  independent  lover  of  truth.  His 
Disquisition  on  Final  Causes  was   a  well-timed   vindication  of  that 


palmary  argument  against  ti 


aradox  of  the  Cartesians,  who  had 


denied  the  validity  of  an  inference  from  the  manifest  adaptatioi 
means  to  ends  in  the  universe  to  an  intelligent  Providence.  Boyle 
takes  a  more  philosophic  view  of  tlie  principle  of  final  causes  than 
had  been  found  in  many  theologians,  who  weakened  the  argumenl 
itself  by  the  presumptuous  hypothesis  that  man  was  the  sole  object  of 
Providence  in  Uie  creation.  His  greater  knowledge  of  physiology  led 
him  to  perceive  that  there  are  both  animal  and  what  he  calls  cosmical 
ends  in  which  man  has  no  concern. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  writers  of  this  period  —  at  least  in  a 
purely  literary  sense  — was  Thomas  Burkkt  (1635-1715),  Master  of 
.he  Charter-house,  author  of  the  eloquent  and  poetic  declamation  Tal- 
luris  Tkeoria  Sacra,  giving  a  hypothetical  account  of  the  causes  which 
produced  the  various  irregularities  and  undulations  which  we  see  in 
the  eailh's  surface.  These  he  attributes  to  the  action  of  fire  and  water, 
»lld  ir  language  of  indescribable  picturesqueness  he  first  describes  llie 
CtJnvulsions  and  cataclysms  which  have  given  to  our  earth  its  present 
f  ji  m,  and  then  goes  on  to  picture  the  final  destruction  that  is  awaiting 
our  globe  in  the  mysterious  abysses  of  the  future.  The  geological  and 
phyeical  theories  of  Buri.et  are  fantastic  in  Uie  extreme  1  but  the  pic- 
tures wiiich  he  has  drawn  of  the  devastation  caused  by  the  grea? 
unbridled  powers  of  Nature  are  grand  and  magnificent,  and  give  Bur 
tiet  a  claim  to  be  placed  among  the  most  eloquent  and  poetical  of  prose- 
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writers,  [n  liciiness  of  fancy  and  meloiij  of  language  1  e  is  no  nnwop 
thy  rival  of  Joremy  Taylor,  with  whose  nobie  description  of  the  fina 
destruction  of  the  earth  Burnet's  sublime  painting  will  bear  a  com- 
parison. 

§  13.  This  writer  must  not  be  confounded  with  Gilbert  Birr-et 
(1643-  171S),  born  in  Edinburgh,  in  1643,  and  who  was  one  of  the  inDsl 
active  politicians  and  divines  during  the  period  embracing  the  reigni 
of  Charles  IL,  James  IL,  and  the  accession  of  William  of  Orange. 
By  birtli  and  persona!  predilections  he  occupies  a  middle  space  betweeii 
the  extreme  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  parties,  and  though  a  man 
cf  ardent  and  busy  character,  he  was  possessed  of  rare  tolerance  and 
candor.  He  was  much  celebrated  for  his  talents  as  an  extempore 
pieacher,  and  was  the  author  of  a  very  large  number  of  theological 
and  political  wiitings.  Among  these  his  History  of  the  Refonnatiot. 
is  stiil  considered  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  accounts  of  that  impor- 
tant revolution.  The  first  volume  of  this  was  published  in  1679,  ^"tl 
the  work  was  afterwards  completed  by  the  author.  He  also  gave  to 
the  world  an  account  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  witty  and  infamous 
Rochester,  whose  last  moments  he  attended  as  a  religious  adviser,  and 
whom  his  pious  arguments  recalled  to  a  sense  of  repentance.  He  at 
one  time  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Charles  II.,  but  soon  forfeited  it  by  the 
boldness  of  his  remonstrances  against  the  profligacy  of  the  king  and 
by  his  defence  of  Lord  William  Russell,  whose  execution  was  one  of 
the  great  political  crimes  of  that  reign.  Burnet  also  publislied  an 
Exposition  of  the  XXXIX  Ariicles.  On  falling  into  disgrace  at  court 
he  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and  afterwards  attached  himself  closely 
to  the  service  of  William  of  Orange  at  the  Hague,  where  he  became 
the  religious  adviser  of  the  Princess  Mary,  afterwards  Queen.  At  the 
Revolution  Burnet  accompanied  the  deliverer  on  his  expedition  to  Eng- 
Isnd,  took  a  very  active  part  in  controversy  and  political  negotiatiqn, 
and  was  raised  to  the  Bishopric  of  Salisbury,  in  which  function  he  gave 
a  noble  example  of  the  zeal,  tolerance,  and  humanity  whK-h  ought  to 
be  the  chief  virtues  of  a  Christian  pastor.  He  died  in  1715,  leaving 
the  MS.  of  his  most  imnortant  work,  the  History  of  My  Own  Times, 
which  lie  directed  to  be  published  after  the  lapse  of  six  years.  This 
work,  consisting  of  Memoirs  of  the  important  transactions  of  which 
Gurnet  had  been  contemporary,  is  of  a  similar  nature  and  not  inferior 
value  to  Clarendon's,  which  represents  the  events  of  English  history 
ftom  a  nearly  opposite  point  of  view.  Burnet  is  minute,  familiar,  and 
gossiping,  but  lively  and  trustworthy  in  the  main  as  to  facts;  and  no 
one  who  desires  to  make  acquaintance  with  a  very  critical  and  agitated 
period  of  our  annals  can  dispense  with  the  mateiials  he  has  accumu- 
Irited.  It  is  from  him  that  we  learn  the  true  greatness  and  energy  of 
William's  character,  and  the  milder  virtues  of  his  queen ;  and  the  verj 
ardor  of  Burnet's  predilections  gives  a  vivacity  and  a  value  to  his  pic 
tares  of  men  and  things. 
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^jJieFlitoidst.  ffpent  hlBn-tjjIe  life  &L  C&rabrCdgD 
EnfagEd  in  mpHplijaiual  and  pMJoiopbicAl  alurlles. 


perhapf  of  UuL  pbUoeapher  tinng  a  mqi4  vi^oroufl 
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idlDgJcolreABUniiiAt  and  UfMm  the  whole  wo  n 
nk  him,    ia  phlloBaphlul   acLUDeo,   far  bi 


Haloft.Donirdira 
KHD     (1032-1718), 


lis  i>i1lara  of  Ihe  Anglleiii 


iber  of  theological  WMiB,  of  ffhSoh 
Jn  KcpHJI^On  M  (ta  iipJHb  M  Me  Zfcirflri  b  till 


HVGI.    <iaaT-1091),    r 
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ch  of  EupLuid.  birt  aB«tvj 


pDllhcal  ftdlngs  ovendfLBtei^DB  the 

TBoiUB  Eu.nMOI>  <1«S9-171S),  npupUofHIIlou 
^.    Bl  IIiniedQiiiiker,aiid  liiliai«a<]lligSEllitD 


lU  DnG!>AI,B  (MOd-lCSa),  J.  leamal 
LD  pubUshed  th9  Banninffe  of  Eng- 
iq^tin,  ofW       - 


ten  of  (JtcKighl  nod  a  i 


Sm  MiTTUSW  Halb  <1609-I8re).  the  celebrated 

Chlef-Juatice  of  the  KlDg'i  Bench  Id  the  nigu  at 

'    CbATlHlL.wioleBeTeialvarlu,  many  of  them  flTii 

lU  ima  t^llgLoKB  ohjmtrter,  of  vhkh  hli  £bii- 

templa/iom,  Horal  and  Divijie.  are  the  befit  knoVD, 

MAOKEsaoi  (lesc-issl),  Lmd- 
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CHAPTER    XV. 
POPE,  SWIFT,  AND  THE  AUGUSTAN  POETS. 

[  1.  AtBiiKDER  Pope:  his  early  life.  Publication  of  his  Pastorals,  Esta^  tM 
ftrilidim,  Bape  of  the  Lock,  Windmr  Forest.  Versions  from  Chaufer, 
;  a.  Tranelation  of  the  IHad  and  Odt/saey.  }  8,  Piiblioaljon  of  the  Efe^y  an 
an  Ui^orlwiale  Lady,  the  Epistle  fiam  Sapphit  to  Phaon,  the  Epiatlo  of  Ehiia 
to  Abelard.  His  life  at  Twickenham.  His  edition  of  Shakspeare.  CDllecliou 
i4 MUeeliames.  §4-  Publieation  of  the  Dutieiad,  of  his  Epistles,  Essa^  on 
Mm,  and  Imitatioas  of  Horace.  §  5.  Hia  death,  character,  and  othFt  worka. 
J  6.  Ciiticism  ot  the  Rape  of  the  Lack.  §  7.  Johathan  Swift  ;  his  early 
life.  His  connection  with  Sir  William  Temple.  }  8.  Settles  in  Ireland.  His 
Tuleofa  Tub.  §9,  Returns  to  England  and  joins  the  Tories.  Made  Dean 
of  at:  Patrick's,  Dublin.  5  !"■  Takes  up  his  residence  in  Ireland.  Drapier't 
Letttrs.  Travela  of  GalMver.  Hia  Death.  §  11.  His  relation  to  Stella  and 
Vanessa.  {  12.  Criticiam  of  the  iVawfa  o/ Gh/Hhw.  ^  \S.  Ot  the  Talc  of  a 
Tvb,  and  other  wotlis.  Compariaon  between  Swift,  Rabelais,  and  Voltaire. 
J  14.  De.  John  Aebuthnot.  His  niatory  of  John  BulL  ^  16.  Matthew 
Peiob.  }  10.  JOHS  Gat.  The  Beggar's  Opera.  {  17.  GiKTH,  Pakkki,Ii, 
ajid  TiCKELL.    ^  18   Ebwabd  Yodn's.    The  Night  Thoughta.    j  19.  Allan 

BAMSAy. 


g  1.  Sense,  vigor,  harmony,  and  a  kind  of  careless  yet  majestic  regu- 
larity were  the  characteristics  of  that  powerful  school  of  po  try  which 
was  introduced  into  England  at  the  Restoration,  and  of  whid-i  Drydenis 
the  most  eminent  type.  These  qualities  were,  in  the  so-called  Augustan 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  succeeded  by  a  still  higher  polish,  and  an  elegance 
sometimee  degenerating  into  effeminacy.  The  slender  and  somewhat 
enervate  grace  of  the  Corlnthiaa  order  succeeds  the  more  masculine 
i>*auties  of  'he  Ionic.  Far  above  all  the  poets  of  this  epoch  shines  the 
b'illiant  name  of  Alexander  Pope  (1688-1744).  ^^  w^*  hoTn  in 
L'jndon  of  a  respectable  Catholic  family  of  good  descent,  in  1688.  His 
father  had  been  engaged  in  trade  as  a  linen-draper,  and  retired  to  a 
pleasant  country  house  at  Beufield,  near  Windsor,  so  that  the  chilifish 
imagination  of  the  future  poet  imbibed  impressions  of  rural  beauty 
from  the  lovely  scenery  of  the  Forest.  The  boy  was  of  almost  dwarfish 
stature,  nnd  so  deformed  that  his  after  life  was  "  one  long  disease," 
wliich  not  only  precluded  the  possibility  of  his  embracing  any  active 
jmifeasion,  but  could  be  preserved  only  by  constant  care  and  nursing. 
Like  mai  y  other  deformed  and  diminutive  persons,  he  possessed  a  sin- 
gularly intellectual  and  expressive  counten-ince,  and  his  eyes  were 
remarkable  tor  their  tenderness  and  fire.  He  b  thibited  an  eirtraordinary 
precocity  of  intellect,  and  the  literary  ambition  by  which  he  was  devoured 
even  from  his  early  boyhood  at  once  pointed  out  the  poetical  caieer  to 
which  he  was  destined.  He  has  said  of  himself,  "  I  lisped  in  numbers, 
13 
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for  the  numbers  tame,"  and  the  earliest  attempts  at  poetry  were  mada 
by  him  when  he  had  hardly  emerged  from  the  norserj'.  His  father  had 
Acquired  a  competent  fortune,  which  enabled  the  boy  poet  to  indalgo 
that  taste  for  study  and  poetical  reading  which  continued  to  be  the 
paBsiDnofhislife.  ^t  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  so  struck  with  reverence 
for  thi;  glory  of  Dryden,  that  he  is  said  to  have  persuaded  a  friend  tu 
accompany  him  to  Will's  Coffee-house,  whith  the  glorious  veb;ran  wa* 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  and  to  obtain  a  glance  of  the  illustiioui 
I'lalriarch,  whose  death  took  place  in  that  year.  At  sixteen  he  com' 
(ne need  his  literary  career  by  composing  a  collection  of  Pasiom  Is  aniS 
by  lianslating  porthans  of  Siaiias,  which  were  published  in  1709.  From 
this  period  his  activity  was  unremitting,  and  an  uninterrupted  suctes' 
sion  of  works,  equally  varied  in  their  subjects  and  exquisite  in  theii 
finish,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  poets  of  his  age.  His  Essay  on 
Criticism,  published  in  1711,  and  highly  praised  by  Addison,  was 
perhaps  the  first  poem  that  fixed  his  reputation,  and  gave  him  a  fore- 
taste of  that  immense  popularity  which  he  enjoyed  during  his  whole 
life.  The  precepts  of  this  work  are  the  same  as  those  inculcated  by 
Horace,  and  repeated  by  BoiJeau,  and  all  the  poets  and  critics  of  the 
classical  school,  but  they  are  expressed  by  Pope  with  such  a  union  of 
force  and  delicacy,  such  ripeness  of  judgment  and  such  grace  of  expres- 
sion and  melody  of  verse,  that  the  poem  appears  less  lllte  the  effort  of 
a  young  writer  than  the  result  of  consummate  experience  and  practice 
in  composition.  It  is  to  this  period  of  Pope's  career  that  we  must 
ascribe  the  conception  and  first  sketch  of  the  most  original  and  charm- 
ing production  not  only  of  Pope,  but  of  the  century  in  which  he  lived ; 
a  perfect  gem,  or  masterpiece,  equaily  felicitious  in  its  plan  and  execu- 
tion,- one  of  those  happy  thoughts  that  are  to  be  attributed  half  to 
genius  and  half  to  rare  and  favorable  accident.  This  was  tlie  mock- 
heroic  poem  The  Itafie  of  the  Lock,  justly  described  by  Addison  as 
"  merum  sal,  a  delicious  little  thing,"  to  which  I  shall  presently  recur 
and  analyze  in  detail.  This  poem  is  the  victorious  rival  of  the  Luirin 
and  of  Veri-vert.,  and  is  indeed  incomparably  superior  to  every  heroic 
comic  composition  that  the  world  has  hitherto  seen.  In  1713  appeared 
his  pastoral  eclogues  entitled  Windsor  Forest,  in  which  beauty  of  versifi- 
cation and  neatness  of  diction  do  all  they  can  to  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  that  deep  feeling  for  nature  which  the  poetry  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  did  not  possess.  The  plan  of  this  woik  is  principally 
borrowed  from  Denham's  Cooper's  Hill,  but  Pope  has  hardly  any  pas- 
aage  lo  be  compared  with  those  few  but  unequalled  lines  which  have 
preserved  the  vitality  of  the  latter  work.  The  freque  S  descriptioni 
introduced  by  Pope,  though  beautiful  In  their  way,  have  the  same  arti- 
ficial air  which  forms  so  fatal  a  defect  in  almost  all  pastoral  poetry, 
from  Virgil  to  Sannazzaro.  In  1715  Pope  published  several  modernized 
versions  from  Chaucer,  as  if  he  were  desirous  in  all  things  to  parallel 
his  great  master  Dryden.  He  produced  the  Temple  0/ J-'ame,  aad  the 
not  over  moral  story  of  yanuary  and  May,  which  is  in  substance  th« 
iitrcJianfs  Tate  of  the  great  patriarch  of  our  literature. 
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%  2.  Al  this  tiiiie,  too,  Pope  undertook  the  laborious  enterprise  of 
tninslating  into  English  verse  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  The  worit 
was  to  be  published  by  subscription,  and  Pope  was  at  first  reduced 
almost  to  despair  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  v^ifctness  of  his 
unclertaking ;  but  with  practice  came  facility,  and  the  whole  of  the  Iliad 
woB  successfully  given  to  the  world  bj  the  year  1720,  and  excited  afren- 
ly  of  admiration  wbich  found  a  vent  in  some  laudatory  epigrams  which 
by  the  very  extravagance  of  their  eulogy  of  Pope  only  prove  how  Utl^ 
llic  wjiters  understood  of  Homer.  In  a  pecuniary  sense  this  war  b 
iftdst  successful  venture  :  Pope  received  for  his  labor  upwards  of  3acii)7., 
iind  laid  the  foundation  of  that  competence  which  he  enjoyed  with  gooJ 
teniae  and  moderation.  The  Odyssey  did  not  appear  till  five  years  later : 
and  of  this 'he  himself  translated  only  twelve  of  the  twenty-four  books, 
employing  for  the  remaining  half  the  assistance  of  the  respectable  con- 
temporary poets  William  Broome  (1689-1745)  and  Elijah  FbiIjtok' 
(1683-1730),  to  whom  he  of  course  paid  a  proportionable  share  of  the 
proceeds.  Pope  selected  for  the  form  of  his  version  that  rhymed  deca- 
&j-llable  verse  of  which  he  was  so  consummate  a  master,  but  which,  how- 
ever beautiful  as  a  medium  for  appropriate  subjects,  is  quite  unfitted, 
from  the  regularity  of  its  pauses,  the  neatness  of  its  structure,  and  the 
irresistible  tendency  to  terminate  the  sense  with  the  couplet,  to  repro- 
duce in  English  the  solemn,  ever-varied,  resounding  swell  of  the  bil- 
low-like hexameter  of  Homer,  Tiie  old  Ionian  bard  is  stripped  of  his 
flowing  chlamys  and  his  fillets,  and  imprisoned  in  the  high-heeled  shoes, 
the  laced  velvet  coat  and  flowing  periwig,  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Mechanically,  indeed,  Pope's  translation  is  far  from  unfaithful;  but  in 
the  spirit,  the  atmosphere,  so  to  say,  of  the  original,  the  ballad-like  ver- 
sion of  Chapman  is  far  superior.  Bentley's  criticism  is,  after  all,  tha 
best  and  most  comprehensive  that  has  yet  been  made  on  this  work :  "  It 
is  a  pretty  poem,  Mr.  Pope,  but  you  must  not  call  it  Homer."  It  will 
nevertheless  be  always  regarded  as  a  noble  monument  of  our  national 
literature ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  many  readers,  to  whom  the 
original  Greek  was  inaccessible,  havefilled  their  minds  with  the  bril- 
liant though  refracted  effulgence  of  the  great  Sun  of  Poetry,  by  studying 
the  graceful  couplets  of  Pope.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  their  selec- 
tion of  the  two  great  epic  writers  as  subjects  of  translation,  Dryden  and 
Pope  had  not  exchanged  parts :  Dryden,  though  perhaps  incapab'e  of 
reproducing  the  wonderful  freshness  and  grandeur  of  Homer,  still  pos- 
sessed most  of  the  Homeric  quality  of  fire  and  animation ;  while  Pope, 
III  whom  consummate  grace  and  finish  is  the  prevailing  merit,  would 
linve  far  more  successfully  reproduced  the  tineurpaesed  dignitj-j  the 
tliasteried  majesty,  of  Virgil. 

%  3.  About  1717  Pope  probaoly  composed  the  Elegy  on  an  Vafortu- 
nalc  Lady,  the  Epistle  from  Sappho  to  Pbaon,  borrowed  from  the 
Hereidea  of  Ovid,  and  tile  Epistle  ef  Eloisa  to  Aielard,  a  poem  on  a 
similar  plan,  but  taking  its  subject  from  the  romantic  and  touching 
Btory  of  medieval  times.  These  works  are  all  artificial  in  their  ar- 
rangement, and  in  some  degree  also  in  their  diction;  but  the  passiaii 
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ihcj  express  is  6o  intense,  and  illustrated  with  such  varied,  iiathetic, 
and  beautiful  imagery,  that  they  will  ever  be  considered  masterpieces, 
The  subject  of  the  first  is  very  obscure,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  a  real  tale  of  disappointed  love  a.nd  suidde;  though  many 
passages  in  the  Rlegy  are  of  consummate  beauty,  theEloisa,  as  a  whole, 
is  a  finer  and  more  sustained  composition.  Tiie  intense  glow  of  unhap- 
py passion  lights  up  the  gloom  and  horror  of  the  cloister  with  a  lurid 
ip'.endor,  like  thiit  of  the  fabled  lamps  in  sepulchres.  During  this  pari 
pf  his  life  Pope  was  living,  with  his  father  and  mother,  to  whom  he 
always  showed  the  tenderest  and  most  dutiful  affection,  at  Chiswick; 
but  on  the  death  of  the  former  parent  he  removed  with  his  mother  to  a 
villa  he  had  purchased  at  Twicltenham,  on  a  most  beautiful  spot  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  Thames.  Here  he  passed  the  remainder  of  hi';  life  in 
easy,  if  not  opulent  circumstun  1      ttfgd         g       dhs 

grotto  and  quincunxes,  in  which  hdlhtdm       dhl  d 

he  lived  in  familiar  intercourse       til        t     1!  th  t    1!     t        s 

statesmen,  orators,  and  men  of  i  tt  f  1      d  y— Swft  Att    b    y, 

Addison,  Bolingbroke,  Prior,  Gay  dAbth  t  Hw  phps 
a  little  too  fond  of  talking  of  his  wndpdce  dUd  g  with 
affected  indifference,  to  the  great       d  t  tl  d  "^    t    wh  m  h  d, 

and  like  mosl  men  who  live  in  an        wlq       w  ypttretll 

those  who  were  outside  the  charm  d  b       d         wi      !      d  g      Ij 

of  contempt,  and  as  if  all  virtue,  w  t        i  h  w  1  ly  con- 

fined to  his  own  set.  In  1725  he  published  an  Bditioa  of  Shakspeare 
in  six  volumes,  in  the  compilation  of  which  he  exhibited  a  deficiency  in 
that  peculiar  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
the  commentator  on  an  old  author.  His  work  was  judged  by  the  public 
to  be  far  inferior  to  the  contemporary  edition  of  Theobald's,  who, 
though  destitute  of  poetic  genius,  possessed  more  critical  discernment, 
and  produced  a  much  more  valuable  result.  For  this  Pope's  jealous  envy 
could  never  forgive  Theobald,  and  we  shall  see  by  and  by  how  savagely 
he  revenged  himself.  During  the  three  following  years  he  was  engaged, 
together  with  Switt  and  Arbuth'not,  in  composing  that  famous  collec- 
tion of  Miscellanies,  to  which  each  of  the  friends  contributed.  The 
pnncipil  pioject  of  the  fellow-laborers  was  the  extensive  sati,  s  on  the 
abuses  of  leirning  and  the  extravagances  of  philosophy,  entitled  Me- 
moirs of  Martinas  Scriblenis.  This  was  intended  to  be  for  literature 
tomethmg  like  what  Don  Quixote  was  for  chivalry ;  but  the  idea,  though 
happily  enough  can*ied  out  in  some  of  its  parts  by  the  festive  and  hu- 
morous wit  of  Arbuthnot,  was  not  a  very  happy  one.  The  contributors, 
«nd  chiefly  Pope,  whose  admirable  satiric  genius  instantly  deserted  him 
when  he  abandoned  verse  for  prose,  often  descend  to  personality  and 
buffoonery,  and  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Arbuthnot's  inimitable 
burlesque  History  of  yo&n  Bull,  the  prose  portions  of  the  Miscellaniee 
are  hardly  worthy  of  the  fame  of  their  authors.  Pope,  however,  sup- 
plind  to  thip  publication  some  of  the  finest  and  most  brilliant  of  his 
poetical  pieiies,  particularly  in  the  department  of  satire. 
%  4.  The  brilliant  success  of  Pope,  his  steadf  popularity,  the  ting* 
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of  vanity  and  malignity  in  his  disposition,  and  above  all  the  superciii- 
uus  tone  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  struggles  of  literary  existence,  then 
at  a  very  low  ebb  of  social  respectability,  all  conspired  to  raise  around 
him  a  swarm  of  enemies,  animated  alike  by  envy  and  revenge.  He 
had  been  frequently  engaged  in  squabbles,  in  some  of  which  his  con- 
duct was  far  from  estimable,  and  he  determined  to  inflict  uion  hii 
iimumerable  enemies,  the  gnats  and  mosquitos  of  the  press,  a  severe 
and  memorable  castigation.  Under  the  mask  of  zeal  for  reason  ind 
good  taste  he  could  indulge  to  the  extreme  the  pleasure  of  thattiiing 
men  whom  he  feared  or  hated :  and  in  many  cases  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  he  was  in  good  faith  when  he  identified  the  expression  of 
personal  spite  with  the  indignant  voice  of  taste  and  morality.  He  com- 
posed the  satire  of  the  Danciad,  the  primary  idea  of  which  may  have 
been  suggested  by  Dryden's  Mac-Flecknoe,  but  which  is  incomparably 
the  fiercest,  most  sweeping,  and  most  powerful  literary  satire  that  exists 
in  the  whole  range  of  literature.  In  it  he  flays  and  boils  and  roasts 
and  dismembers  the  miserable  scribblers  he  attacks,  with  the  ferocity 
of  a  Mohock  execution,  and  with  more  than  the  Ingenuity  of  Orcagna'f 
pictures  of  the  Last  Judgment  Most  of  the  persons  attacked  are  so 
obscure  that  their  names  are  now  rescued  from  oblivion  by  being  em 
balmed  in  Pope's  satire,  lilce  worthless  rubbish  preserved  in  the  lava  of 
1  volcano  :  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  poem,  and  particularly  in  the 
portion  added  in  the  editions  of  1743  and  1743,  the  poet  has  given  a 
sketch  of  the  gradual  decline  and  corruption  of  taste  and  learning 
in  Europe,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  outbursts  of  his  genius.  The 
plot  of  the  poem  — the  Iliad  of  the  Dunces  — is  not  \ery  mgenioue, 
and  was  bon-owed  from  Drydcn.  Pope  supposes  thtt  the  throne  of 
Dulness  is  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Shadwell,  and  that  the  various 
aspirants  to  "  that  bad  eminence  "  engage  in  a  senes  oi  trials,  like  the 
Olympic  Games  of  old,  to  determine  who  shall  inheiit  it  In  the 
original  form  of  the  poem,  as  it  appeared  in  1728  and  1739  the  pulm 
of  pedantry  and  stupidity  was  given  to  Theobild,  Pope  s  succes'.ful 
rival  in  commenting  Shakspeare.  In  the  new  edition  of  1743,  publis'  led 
just  before  the  poefs  death,  Theobald  is  degraded  from  the  thrt.ne, 
and  the  crown  is  given  to  Colley  Cibber,  an  actor,  manager,  und 
dramatic  author  of  the  time,  and  who,  whatever  were  his  vices  und 
frivolity,  certainly  was  in  no  sense  an  appropriate  King  of  the  Dumes 
But  in  this,  as  in  numberless  other  instances,  Pope's  bitterness  o( 
enmity  entirely  ran  away  with  his  judgment.  The  poem  is  an  ™d- 
,ni,Bble  —  almostafearful  — example  of  the  highest  genius  applied  to 
the  most  selfish  of  ends  —  the  lightning  of  genius,  under  the  gcise  of 
chastising  bad  literature,  burning,  searing,  and  devouring  the  victi  n« 
uf  self-love. 

In  the  four  years  extending  from  1731  to  1735  Pope  was  engaged  if. 
the  compositton  of  his  EpHh$,  addressed  to  Burlington,  Cobham,  Ar- 
buthnot,  Bathurst,  and  other  distinguished  men.  These  poems,  half 
satirical  and  half  familiar,  were  in  their  manner  a  reproduction  of  ihe 
tharraiiig  productions  of  Horii.ce.     Indeed  Pops  may  not  unj   itlj  b« 
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called  the  English  Horace,  as  Drj^den  !s  the  English  Juvenal.  With 
less  good-humored  epicurean  philosophy  than  the  great  Augustan  sat- 
irist, Pope  possesses  a  finer  and  more  elaborate  poetical  spirit ;  in  good 
sense,  clearness,  ard  neatness  of  diction  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  palm 
of  superiority.  At  the  same  period  was  produced  the  E/say  <.«  Maa,  io 
four  epistles,  addressed  to  Bolingbroke  —  a  work  of  more  pre-'^nsion 
and  aiming  at  the  illustration  of  important  ethical  and  n.etaphj'sicaf 
!>i  inciples.^  In  the  First  Epistle  Man  is  regarded  m  his  relation  to  i.,r 
rui'erae,  io  the  Second  in  his  relation  to  himself,  in  the  Third  ir  hit 
Miction  to  society,  and  in  the  Fourth  with  respect  to  his  ideas  of  and 
pursuit  after  happiness.  In  the  whole  poem  the  exquisite  neatness  and 
(Sicisioii  of  the  language,  the  unvarying  melody  of  the  verse,  and  tEie 
benut7  and  felicity  of  the  11  lustrations,  are  far  more  perceptible  than 
the  origiiality  or  even  soundness  of  the  theory :  but  the  Essay  is  an 
incomparable  example  of  the  highest  skiil  in  the  art  of  so  treating  an 
abstract  philosophical  subject  as  to  render  it  neither  dry  nor  unpoelicaL 
I  have  now  arrived  nearly  at  the  end  of  Pope's  well-filied  and  brillianl 
literary  life.  The  death  of  his  mother,  of  whose  "declining  age"  he 
had  "  rocked  the  cradle  "  with  the  tenderest  assiduity,  the  loss  of  many 
friends,  among  whom  was  Swift,  now  sinking  into  hopeless  idiocy,  the 
increased  complication  of  his  own  maladies,  to  whose  number  asthma 
and  dropsy  were  now  added  —  all  these  causes  threw  a  gloom  over  his 
declining  years  and  warned  him  of  his  approaching  end.  He  gave  to 
the  world  his  highly-finished  and  brilliant  ImiiaUoBS  of  Horace,  in 
which,  iilse  so  many  previous  writers  of  his  own  and  other  countries, 
fmm  Bishop  Hall  down  to  Boileau,  he  adapted  the  topics  of  the  Roman 
satirist  to  the  persons  and  vices  of  modern  times. 

S  5.  On  the  30th  of  May,  1744,  this  great  poet  died,  unquestionably 
!he  most  illustrious  writer  of  his  age,  hardly  if  at  all  inferior  to  Swift 
n  the  vigor,  the  perfection,  and  the  originality  of  his  genius.  As  a 
man  he  was  a  strange  mixture  of  selfishness  and  generosity,  malignity 
and  tolerance :  he  had  a  peculiar  tendency  to  indirect  and  cunning 
courses ;  and  the  intense  literary  ambition  by  which,  like  Voltai       ' 


it  fever,  sometimes  showed  itself  in  personal  and 
sometimes  in  literary  meannesses  and  jealousies.  Of  this  his  quarrel 
with  Addison  is  a  characteristic  specimen ;  while  his  dishonorable  con- 
.luct  towards  Bolingbroke  vriil  ever  be  a  blot  upon  his  memory  as  a 
man.  Among  his  works  few  of  any  importance  have,  I  think,  been 
V  \  unnoticed.  I  should  perhaps  mention  his  Eclogue  of  the  Meiiiah, 
I  bappy  adaptation  of  the  Pollio  of  Virgil  to  a  sacred  subject,  the  Odt 
'".  ^f-^^'l'"'^  ^m  in  which  he  was  bold  enough  to  try  his  strength 
iiith  Bryden,  and  though  defeated,  yet  without  disgrace.  I'ope  has 
selected  as  his  illustration  of  the  powers  of  Music  the  story  of  Orpheus 
and  particularly  his  descent  into  Hades  for  Eurydice.  He  composed  a 
i;on8iderable  number  of  Bfitaphs,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  as 
Excmphfying  his  consummate  skill  in  the  art  of  paying  a  compliment. 
In  a  muliittide  of  passages  throughout  h's  works  we  find  instances  of 
ifws  and  we  mav  applj'  jo  him  wbf  t  Miicaiila^  has  so  gracefullj'  m^ 
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of  Voltaire ;  "  No  man  ever  paid  compliments  better  than  he.  His  sweet- 
est confectionery  had  always  a  delicate,  yet  Etimuiating  flavor,  which 
n-as  delightful  to  palates  wearied  by  the  coarse  preparations  of  inferiof 
artists."  The  Ra;Pe  of  lAe  Lock,  the  Epistles,  and  even  the  Satires, 
abound  in  examples  of  the  most  artful  and  ingcniouG  flatteries,  often 
veiled,  for  greater  piquancy,  under  an  air  of  blame ;  one  of  the  mosl 
perfect  instances  is  in  the  dosing  lines  in  the  Epitaph  of  young  Har 

g  6.  The  subject  of  th&  Rape  of  the  Lec&,  p^th.B.'^s  the  mosf  inimll* 
»1e  of  Pope's  productions,  is  the  rather  cavalier  frolic  of  Lord  Petre,  s 
man  of  fashion  at  the  com-t  of  Queen  Anne,  in  cutting  off  a  lock  of 
hair  from  the  head  of  Arabella  Fermor,  a  beautiful  young  maid  of 
honor.  This  incident  Pope  treated  with  bo  much  grace  and  delicate 
mock-heroic  pleasantry,  that  on  consulting  Addison  on  the  first  sketch 
of  (he  poem,  the  latter  strongly  advised  him  to  refrain  from  altering  a 
"delicious  little  thing,"  that  any  change  would  be  likely  to  spoil.  Pope, 
however,  fortunately  for  his  glory,  though  the  critic's  counsel  was  as 
prudent  as  It  certainly  was  sincere,  incorporated  into  his  poem  the 
delicious  supernatural  agency  of  the  Sylphs  and  Gnomes,  beings  which 
he  borrowed  from  the  fantastic  theories  of  Paracelsus  and  the  Rosicru- 
cian  philosophers.  The  action  of  these  miniature  divinities,  being 
exquisitely  propMlioned  to  the  frivolous  persons  and  events  of  the 
poem,  delightfully  replaces  the  classical  deities,  some  of  whom  favor, 
while  others  oppose,  the  heroes  of  epic  story  from  Homer  downwards; 
»nd  is  far  more  graceful,  as  well  as  original,  than  the  hackneyed  person- 
Scation  of  Sloth  and  other  abstract  qualities  in  the  famous  mock-heroic 
of  Boileau.  The  poem  is  a  little  dwarf  epic  in  five  books,  and  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  lofl^y  and  serious  works  of  which  it  is  a  parody, 
as  a  Dresden  china  figure  does  to  the  Venus  or  the  Apollo.  It  is  all 
Bparkling  with  the  flash  of  diamonds  and  roguish  glances,  all  a  flutter 
with  hoop- petticoats,  brocades,  and  powdered  wigs.  Book  I.,  after  a 
due  Invocation,  describes  the  counsel  given  by  Ariel  in  a  dream  to 
Belinda,  whose  toilet  is  then  inimitably  described.  Canto  11.  relates 
the  sacrifice  offered  by  "the  adventurous  Baron"  in  the  hope  of  suc- 
teeding  in  his  designs  on  the  Lock ;  after  which  Belinda  goes  upon  the 
water,  and  there  is  a  solemn  council  of  the  Sylphs,  in  which  their 
chief,  Ai-iel,  warns  them  of  the  impending  danger.  In  Canto  III.  the 
courtly  paity  arrives  at  Hampton  Court,  where  they  take  coffee,  and  a 
^ame  of  Ombre  is  described  with  Hie  minutest  detail,  and  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  solemn  tournament.  After  this  the  tremendous  catastrophe  il 
described,  and  the  fatal  scissors,  furnished  by  a  rival  beauty,  divide  Hk 
fatal  lock  "  from  the  fair  head,  forever,  and  forever  1 "  Canto  IV.  trans- 
(lorts  us  to  the  gloomy  abode  of  Spleen,  and  introduces  us  to  the 
Gnom<-e.  Sir  Plume,  "  with  earnest  eyes  and  round,  unthinking  face," 
is  sent  by  Belinda  to  demand  the  restitution  of  the  lock,  which  is  re- 
fused. "Canto  V.  describes  a  terrific  combat  — in  metaphor  — between 
the  beiiux  and  belles.  Many  of  the  former  perish  by  the  crue: 
glances  of  their  fair  opponents,  when   in  the  midst  of  the  c^rnagei  thi 
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Lock,  the  causa  ieierrlmz  belli,  is  suddenly  snatched  up  into  the  skies, 
wheri!  it  has  ever  since  glittered  ae  the  constellation  called  the  Tress  of 
Berenice. 

§  7.  The  most  original  genius,  as  well  as  the  most  striking  charactei 
of  this  period,  was  Jonathan  Swift  (1667-1745),  who,  whether  as  a 
man  or  as  a  writer,  occupies  a  foremost  place  in  the  literary  ind  polit- 
ical  history  of  the  time.     He  was  bora  in  D  bl  667     f  English 

family  and  descent,  his  father  having  the  pp  tin  t  f  teward  of 
the  King's  Inns.  His  entrance  into  Hfe  was  f  t  t  d  tended  tc 
aggravate  a  natural  tendency  towards  haughty  m  th  py  and  bittei 
self-reliance.     His  father  died  in  very  embarr        d  t  nces,  and 

Swift,  a  posthumous  child,  found  himself  f    m  h  It  years  a 

dependant  upon  the  charity  of  distant  relati  H    p        d  three  years 

of  his  infancy  in  England,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  a  school  at  Kil- 
kenny, whence  he  proceeded,  i^n  1683,  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Here 
he  occupied  him«elf  with  irregular  and  desultory  study,  and  at  las! 
received  his  degree  with  the  unfavorable  notice  that  it  was  confeired 
"  special!  gratia,"  indicating  that  his  conduct  had  not  satisfied  the  aca- 
demical authorities.  In  1688  he  entered  the  household  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  a  distant  connection  of  his  family,  who  was  then  residing  in 
luxurious  retirement  at  his  beautiful  villa  of  Moor  Park  in  Surrey 
where  the  cautious  and  sybaritical  old  diplomatist  amused  himself  with 
gardening  and  dilettante  literature.  Swift  remained  in  Temple's  ser- 
vice as  a  sort  of  humble  hanger-on,  secretary,  and  literary  subordinate. 
and  there  is  no  doubt  he  deeply  felt  the  miseries  of  dependence  which 
must  have  intensely  rankled  in  the  memory  of  so  proud .  and  ambitious 
a  character.  Temple  was  frequently  visited  and  consulted  by  King 
William,  from  whom  Swift,  who  had  occasionally  been  employed  as  a 
messenger  between  his  patron  and  that  prince,  espccted,  but  in  vain, 
some  advancement.  It  is  said  that  William  offered  Swift  a  commission 
in  a  troop  of  horse,  and  taught  him  the  Dutch  way  of  cutting  and  eat- 
ing asparagus.  Swift's  residence  at  Moor  Park  continued  down  to 
Temple's  death  in  1699,  with,  however,  one  or  two  intervals,  in  which 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Oxford,  and  entered  into  holy  orders  on 
the  Irish  Church  establishment,  having  obtained  a  smali  preferment 
on  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  live.  These  temporary  absences 
were  caused  by  quarrels  with  his  patron,  whose  easy  yet  supercilious 
condescension  his  bitter  and  haughty  spirit  could  not  brook;  but  he 
swallowed  his  humiliation,  and  begged  pardon  in  terms  which  show 
how  he  chafed  against  the  yoke  of  dependence,  and  explain  the  min- 
gled shame  and  anger  with  which  in  after  life  he  recalled  his  connec- 
tion witli  Temple.  During  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  industnouslj 
employed  in  study;  and  steady  and  extensive  reading  corrected  the 
defects  of  his  earlier  education.  His  acquaintance  with  history,  poe- 
try, and  science  was  considerable,  and  he  possessed  in  the  highest 
djgree  the  power  of  rendering  instantly  available  for  a  specific  purpose 
the  stores  he  had  acquired.  On  Temple's  death  he  became  the  literary 
esecutor  of  his  patron,  and  prepared  for  the  pr^ss  the  numerous  worki 
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he  left,  which  he  presented,  with  a  preface  and  dedication  written  bj 
himself,  to  William  III. 

g  8.  Failing  in  obtaining  any  preferment  from  that  sovereign,  never 
remarkable  for  much  sympathy  with  letters,  Swift  went  to  Ireland  as 
chaplain  to  Earl  Berkeley,  the  Viceroy,  and  received  the  small  living! 
of  I-aracor  and  Rathbeggan,  altogether  amounting  to  ahout  400/.  a  yenr. 
At  Lar;>.cor  he  lived  till  1710,  amusing  himself  with  gardening  anj 
repairing  his  church  and  parsonage,  and  making  yearly  visits  to  Eng- 
lii:id,  where  the  brilliancy  of  his  conversation,  his  vigorous  aptitude  foi 
ftlT..irs,  and  his  connection  with  Temple,  rendered  him  acceptable  to  the 
leading  Whig  statesmen  who  were  the  ministers  of  the  day.  He  be- 
came the  familiar  companion  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  time, 
Halifax,  GodolpWn,  Somers,  as  well  as  Addison,  equally  famous  in 
letters  and  in  politics.  Congreve  he  had  met  when  visiting  Temple  at 
Moor  Park,  and  Dryden  was  a  distant  relation  of  Swift's  family.  Swift's 
persevering  dislike  to  Dryden,  whom  he  constantly  underrated  in  after 
life,  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  great  poet's  unfavorable  estimate 
of  some  of  Swift's  verses  which  were  submitted  to  him,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  said,  "  Cousin  Swift,  you  will  never  be  a  poet  I "  His  connection 
with  William  HI.  and  Temple,  as  well  as  the  predominance  at  that  mo- 
ment of  Whig  policy,  naturally  caused  Swift  to  enter  public  life  under 
the  Whig  banner;  but  he  very  soon  gave  proof  that  his  adherence  to 
any  party  was  merely  a  matter  of  interest  and  ambition,  and  that  his 
sole  motive  was  his  own  persona!  aggrandizement,  the  gratification  of 
his  malignant  pride,  and  the  delight  of  inflicting  pain  upon  his  oppo 
nents.  In  1704  was  published  his  Urst  important  work,  unquestionabij 
his  production,  though  never  formally  owned  by  him,  the  savage  and 
yet  eKqutsitely  humorous  pasquinade  entitled  The  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
Temple  had  actively  engaged  in  the  furious  controversy  that  had 
originally  been  raised  in  England  between  Boyle  and  Atterbury  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  illustrious  Bentley  on  the  other,  respecting  the 
genuineness  of  certain  letters  ascribed  to  the  tyrant  Phalaris.  These 
letters  had  been  edited  with  great  parade  by  1  q  f  O  f  d  w  t 
and  pretended  philologers;  and  the  unequal!  d  k     wl  d  d 

of  the  greatest  of  English,  perhaps  the  g      te  t    f    II  H  11        t     h  d 

distantly  pronounced  them   spurious     and  coinpl  t  ly  k  d  tl 

quackery  and  scioh  m  of  the  Oxford  schola         Th    d   p  t        g      t 
ill   a  mere  personal   squabble   with  Bentl  y    wl      h  d  b  th       1 

unjustly,   accused  of  d  acourtesy  m   his  c  ^      ti      f  1  b  t     th 

University  of  Cambndge,  soon  embraced  th    th  J     tly       t 

-jucslionof  the  relati\e  siiperiont3   of  the  A  t         d    h    Md 

riiis  "vas  a  dispute  which  involved  almost    II  th  f  tl     C 

aent,  and  Temple  had  engaged  in  the  disci  tl        d      f  th    A 

dents,  cxhibiling  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  knowledge  and  common 
sense.*  Swift  became  the  champion  of  the  same  side,  and  gave  a 
striking  foretaste  of  those  tremendous  powers  of  sarcasm  and  vitupers- 
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«on  which  made  him  the  most  fonnidable  pamphleteer  that  ever  esiBt 
ed.  The  merits  of  the  case  he  does  not  attempt  to  touch ;  but  with  the 
wildest  and  most  grotesque  oddity  of  invention,  and  the  unscrupuloua 
use  of  everything  coarse,  familiar,  and  ludicrous  in  language,  he  strives 
to  cover  his  opponents  wiUi  ignominy  and  contempt.  The  plan  of  the 
pamphlet  is  in  no  respect  original  j  it  describes  a  general  engagement 


between  the  Ancients  and  the  Modems,   in 


t  of  parody  ol'  the 


Homeric  battlesi  but  the  boldness  and  fertility  of  the  abuse  show  how 
great  a  master  had  appeared  of  the  whole  vocabulary  of  insult.  Like  g 
Chinese  piratical  junk,  he  gains  his  victory  by  the  loathsome  offensiv.;- 
ness  of  the  stink-pots  which  he  hurls. 

In  1708  Archbishop  King,  Primate  of  Ireland,  employed  Swift  to 
negotiate,  in  the  name  of  the  Irisli  clergy,  with  the  English  goverr.ment, 
for  the  abandonment  of  their  claim  to  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  a 
species  of  fines  paid  on  the  institution  to  benefices  in  the  Church  ■ 
and  with  this  intention  he  visited  England,  and  exhibited  great  activity 
and  intelligence,  but  without  obtaining  the  result  he  desired.  He  had 
now  rendered  himself  a  prominent  person  both  in  his  profession  and 
m  the  genera!  world  of  politics,  was  known  and  feared  as  a  powerful 
and  unscrupulous  pamphleteer,  and  was  the  familiar  associate  of  those 
who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs  ■  but  his  hopes  of  preferment  were  not 
fulfilled.  At  th  s  t  me  h  regarded  I  eland  w  th  a  mixture  of  contempt 
and  detestat  on  and  wis  eiger  for  any  ad  ancement  that  would  enable 
him  to  res  de  n  Engia  d  near  the  focus  of  literary  and  political 
activity;  and  h  s  fa  lure  urged  h  m  to  in  act  characteristic  of  his 
temper.  He  unceremo  oasly  abandoned  h  s  former  party,  and  began 
to  write,  to  nt  gue  and  to  sat  r  ze  w  th  even  greater  force,  vehe- 
mence, and  success   on  the  s  de  of  the  To      s 

§8.  Harley  afterward  created  Carl  of  Osfo -d,  and  St.  John,  better 
*nown  as  the  bnii  ant  but  unp  ncpled  Bol  ngbroke,  were  now  at  the 
head  of  affa  rs  So  fo  m  dable  a  pol  t  cil  condottiere  as  Swift  they 
naturally  rece  ed  w  th  open  arms  as  a  de  erter  from  the  enemy's 
camp  he  brought  ^  tl  h  n  not  onlj  th  zeal  of  the  apostate,  but  « 
damaging  Lno  led^e  of  tl  e  i.ecret  of  the  ad  er  nry's  tactics,  and  Swift 
was  not  a  m  n  to  s  pie  to  use  any  advantige  he  possessed.  He 
became  more  useful  to  his  present  than  he  had  ever  been  to  his  former 
party,  and  was  caressed  and  flattered  by  the  great,  the  fair,  the  witty 
and  th:  wise.  He  affected  to  treat  men  of  the  highest  rank  with  the 
fi'eedom  and  familiarity  of  an  equal,  and  this  somewhat  parvenu  air 
was  forgiven  in  consideration  of  his  undoubted  talents  and  the  services 
which  he  rendered  vrith  his  terrible  pen.  His  negotiation  about  the 
(Irst-fruits  and  tenths  was  successfully  terminated,  and  he  poured  forth 
with  unexampled  rapidity  squib  after  squib  and  pamphlet  after  pamphlet, 
employing  all  the  stores  of  his  unequalled  fancy  and  powerful  sophistry 
to  defend  bis  party  and  to  blacken  and  ridicule  his  antagonists.  The 
great  object  of  his  ambition  was  an  English  bishopric,  and  the  min- 
isters would  have  been  willing  enough  to  gratify  him;  but  he  encoun- 
tered secret  hostility,  such  as  a  man  of  such  a  stamp  could  not  iall  to 
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have  aroused.  Sharp,  then  Archbishop  of  Yoik,  represented  to  the 
QuKen  that  high  preferment  could  not  with  propriety  be  confeired  upon 
ft  man  whose  writings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  veiled  ipon 
the  very  brink  of  profanity  and  indecency ;  but  a  still  more  fatal  hos- 
tility was  that  of  the  Queen's  favorite,  the  Ducfiess  of  Someiset,  wliom 
Swift  had  lampooned  in  a  manner  that  the  meekest  of  her  sex  mnld  nol 
forgiie.  Swiffs  bitter  and  cruel  verses  had  indeed  been  suppresaed  to 
soon  as  printed,  but  the  Duchess  threw  herself  at  the  Queei's  feet  with 
i  copy  of  the  pasquinade,  and  he  learned  /area'  quid  fe^iina  foscii 
In  spite  of  the  str  g  t  de-iire  to  do  more  for  their  supporter  the  min- 
isters were  oblig  d  t  fit  comp  t  tl  d  y  f  St 
Patrick's,  Dublin,  twhhhw  m  tdth  tmdap 
pointment,  in  1713  H  II  d  f  I  1  d  wh  th  h 
had  been  called  by  th  b  f  I  t  II  t  by  t!  w  f 
Irremediable  brea  h  b  tw  II  1  y  d  E  I  gl  k  Swift  nly 
interfered  to  recon  1  th  t,t  m  p  wh  d  p  d  d  th 
whole  stability  ofthg  If  dHljtmdpmp 
and  reserved,  and  Stjh  Itl  d  Itadfl  t  bt 
fruitless  efforts  to  h  !  th  d  Swift  g  ti  d  Th  t  k 
place  in  1714.  Bol  b  k  mb  gwthM  M  h  m  tl  Q. 
favorite,  who,  rising  from  a  humble  and  almost  menial  position,  had 
gradually  succeeded  in  ousting  the  imperious  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
from  the  favor  of  that  weak  princess,  succeeded  in  turming  out  Harley, 
whom  the  Queen  abandoned  under  pretext  of  his  having  appeared 
before  her  flustered  with  wine.  But  St.  John's  triumph  was  short.  The 
death  of  Anne  and  the  accession  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover  recalled  the 
Whigs  to  power ;  the  ministry  were  accused,  and  with  strong  grounds 
of  probability,  of  a  plot  for  brlngingback  the  Pretender,  and  thus  nulli- 
fying the  Protestant  succession ;  Oxford  and  Atterbury  were  committed 
to  the  Tower,  Bolingbroke  fled  beyond  the  sea,  and  soon  made  his 
appearance  in  the  exiled  court  of  St.  Germains,  and  Swift  retired  to 
Ireland,  where  he  was  received  with  a  universal  yell  of  contempt  aad 
execration. 

§  10.  During  his  long  and  repeated  visits  to  England  Swift's  com- 
pany and  conversation  had  alway;  been  sought  after  by  men  of  letters 
Bs  well  as  statesmen.  He  founded,  together  with  Harley  and  other 
friends,  a  sort  of  Club  called  the  Society  of  Brothers,  in  which  many 
of  his  most  amusing  political  squibs  were  concocted ;  and  with  Pope, 
Gay,  nnd  Arbuthnot,  he  formed  what  was  called  the  Scriblerus  Club,  the 
irembeis  of  which  were  united  by  the  closest  intimacy,  and  threw  into 
J  common  stock  their  ideas  embodied  in  the  famous  jyiiceWa«(es.  Fiom 
•.714  to  1720  Srfift  resided  principally  in  Ireland,  and  from  being  an 
jbject  of  detestation  raised  himself  to  a  height  of  popularity  which  has 
never  been  surpassed  even  in  the  stormy  political  atmosphere  of  that 
country.  The  condition  of  Ireland,  always  a  cancer  and  a  disgrace  to 
Britain,  was  just  then  unusually  deplorable;  the  population  torn  by 
hitter  rivalry  and  mutual  persecution  between  the  dominating  Protestant 
»nd  f'e  enslaved  and  impoverished  Catholics,  while  the  national  evil 
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of  absenteeism  had  reduced  the  agricultural  classes  to  the  lowest  abyss 
of  misery  and  degradation.  In  some  degree,  perhaps,  from  motives  of 
philanthropj',  but  far  more,  probably,  out  of  a  desire  to  annoy  ar.d  em- 
barrass the  English  government,  Swift  boldly  proclaimed  the  misery 
of  the  country,  and  the  force  and  bitterness  of  his  pamphlets  soon 
drew  down  the  persecution  of  the  Ministers.  A  State  prosecution  was 
Instituted  against  the  printer,  which  the  Government  made  desperate 
liut  unavailing  efforts,  by  means  of  subservient  judges  and  packed 
juries,  to  carry  to  a  conviction.  But  the  highest  point  of  Swift's  Irish 
popularity  was  attained  by  tlie  seven  famous  letters  which  he  wrote, 
signed  M.  B.  Drapier  (draper),  and  inserted  in  a  Dublin  newspaper. 
The  occasion  was  the  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  English  ministry,  to 
force  in  Ireland  the  circulation  of  a  large  sum  of  copper  money,  the 
contract  for  coining  which  had  been  undertaken  by  William  Wood,  a 
Birmingham  speculator.  This  money  Swift  endeavored  to  persuade 
the  people  was  enormously  below  its  nominal  value,  and  he  counselled 
all  true  patriots  not  only  to  refuse  to  take  it,  but  to  refrain  from  using 
any  English  manufactures  whatever.  The  force  and  animation  of  his 
arguments,  and  the  exquisite  skill  with  which  he  woie  hia  mask  of  a 
plain,  honest,  patriotic  tradesman,  excited  the  impressionable  Irish 
almost  to  frenzy.  As  Swift  afterwards  boasted  to  Archbishop  Boulter, 
he  would  have  had  but  to  lift  his  finger  to  cause  the  ministry  to  be  torn 
in  pieces.  Ths  government  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  project  of 
Wood's  coinage,  and  the  attorney-general's  indictment  of  Harding,  the 
printer  of  the  letters,  though  maintained  by  all  the  violence  of  Whit- 
shed,  was  ignored  "by  the  jury.  Swift  was  known  to  be  the  real  author 
of  the  letters,  and  his  defence  of  the  riglits  of  the  Irish  people  made 
him  from  this  moment  the  idol  of  that  warm-hearted  and  impres- 
sionable race. 

From  1724  to  1737  Swift  was  occupied  with  the  production  not  only 
of  his  greatest  and  most  immortal  work,  the  Travels  of  Gulliver,  bul 
with  an  infinity  of  pamphlets  and  occasional  compositions.  lie  visited 
England  in  1726,  when  Gulliver  v/z.^  brought  out,  exciting  a  universal 
burst  of  delight  and  admiration.  The  death  of  Stella,  one  of  the  few 
beings  that  Swift  ever  leally  loved,  happened  in  1728,  and  the  loss  of 
many  friends  further  contributed  to  darken  and  intensify  the  gloom  of 
this  proud  and  sombre  spirit.  He  had  from  an  early  period  suffered 
more  or  less  constantly  from  giddiness  and  pain  in  the  head ;  and  the 
fearful  anticipations  oi  insanity  which  had  constantly  haunted  him 
were  destined  to  be  cruelly  verified.  In  1741  he  was  afflicted  with  a 
painful  inflammation  which  necessitated  restraint,  and  which  gradually 
merged  into  a  state  of  idiocy  that  lasted  without  interruption  till  his 
death  in  1745.  During  the  last  three  years  of  this  period  he  is  said 
never  to  have  spoken,  and  to  have  shown  an  almost  complete  uncon- 
sciousness; and  there  is  nothing  recorded  more  melancholy  or  more 
iuslrictive  than  Ihe  spectacle  of  this  great  wit  and  satirist,  without  any 
attendancesave  that  of  mercenary  hands,  — for  his  own  unaccountable 
And  selfish  conduct  had  deprived  him  of  the  comforts  <if  a  family.  — 
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Expiring,  "  a  driveller  and  a  show."  He  is  buried  in  his  own  catliedra, 
of  St.  Patrick's,  and  over  liis  grave  is  inscribed  that  epitsph  which  be 
composed  for  himself,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  tragic  and  terrible 
of  human  compositions ;  in  it  he  speaks  of  resting  "  ubi  sieva  indig- 
natio  ulterius  cor  lacerare  nequit; "  a  fearfully  vivid  portraiture  of  his 
own  character. 

§  11.  Mj  account  of  Swift  would  be  imperfect  without  some  nientioa 
ol' those  extraordinary  events  which  are  connected  with  bis  lelalicns 
j:«aniB  the  tivo  unhappy  women  whose  love  for  him  was  the  glory  and 
;l.e  misery  of  their  lives.  While  residing  in  Temple's  family  he  became 
acquainted  with  Esther  Johnson,  a  beautiful  young  girl  brought  up  as 
a  dependant  in  the  house,  and  who,  though  passing  for  the  daughter 
of  Sir  William's  steward,  appears  really  to  have  been  a  natural  child 
of  the  old  diplomatist.  To  her,  while  hardly  in  her  teen^,  Swift  gave 
instruction;  and  the  bond  between  master  and  pupil  ripened  into  the 
deepest  and  tenderest  passion  on  the  part  of  the  maiden,  and  as  much 
attachment  on  that  of  the  former  as  the  proud  and  bitter  nature  of 
Swift  was  capable  of  feeling.  Having  inherited  a  small  fortune,  SwiB 
induced  Stella  —  such  was  the  poetical  name  he  gave  her  —  to  settle 
with  her  friend  Mrs.  Dingley  in  Ireland,  where  he  maintained  with 
both  of  them  —  though  Mrs.  Dingley  was  merely  a  mask  to  save  ap- 
pearances—  that  long,  curious,  and  intimate  correspondence  which 
has  since  been  published  as  his  youmal  to  Slella.  In  it  we  see  the 
unbending  of  this  haughty  spirit:  he  addresses  his  correspondent  in 
the  fondest  puerilitiea  of  his  "little  language,"  and  while  giving  the 
minutest  account  of  his  thoughts  and  doings  from  day  to  day,  he  inter- 
ests us  with  a  thousand  details  concerning  the  political  and  literary  life 
of  the  time.  The  journal  is  full  of  the  most  affectionate  aspirations 
after  a  iranquil  retreat  in  the  society  of  "  little  M.  D.,"  and  there  can  be 
hardly  any  doubt  that  Swift  anticipated  marrying  Stella,  while  Stella's 
whole  life  was  filled  with  the  same  hope.  During  one  of  his  visits  to 
London  Swift  became  intimate  with  the  family  of  a  rich  merchant 
named  Vanhomrigb,  over  whose  daughter  Hester,  to  whom  he  gave 
Ihe  name  c."  Vanessa,  he  exerted  the  same  kind  of  enchantment  as  he 
had  exhibited  in  gaining  the  affections  of  Stella,  a  power  indeed  which 
Swiftseemstobaveemlnentlypossessedover  the  imagination  of  women, 
liowever  inexplicable  it  may  be,  when  we  think  of  the  bitterness  and 
coldness  of  his  nature.  From  at  first  directing  her  studies  he  succeeded, 
pt  rh?ps  involuntarilj  on  his  part  at  first,  in  inspiring  an  ardent,  beau' 
tiful  and  accomplished  girl  with  a  passion  so  deep  and  inlenie,  thiJ 
the  .lifferencu  of  age  only  makes  more  difficult  to  explain.  He  seemi 
to  have  played  wiih  this  attachment,  alternately  exciting  and  discour- 
aging hopes  in  poor  Vanessa ;  while  his  letters  to  Stella  in  Ireland  grow 
grddiiiUy  colder  and  more  formal.  On  the  death  of  her  father  Miss 
Vannomrigh,  who  possessed  an  independent  fortune,  retired  to  a  villa 
at  Celbridge  in  Ireland,  where  Swift  continued  his  visits,  bul  nitlioiit 
clearing  up  to  one  of  these  unhappy  ladies  the  nature  of  bis  relations 
with  tlie  other.    At  last  Vanessa,  driven  almost  to  madness  by  suspcnss 
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and  irritation,  wrote  to  Stella  to  fnquire  into  Ihe  nature  of  Swia't 
position  with  regard  to  her.  The  letter  was  intercepted  bj  Swift,  and 
brought  bacfe  by  him,  and  thrown  down  without  a  word,  but  with  a 
terrible  countenance,  before  the  unhappy  writer.  Swift  left  her,  and 
never  snw  her  more;  and  poor  Vanessa  died  a  few  weeks  afterward* 
(1723).  being  one  of  the  rare  examples  of  death  of  a  broken  heart. 
Stella,  whose  health  was  entirely  broken,  implored  Swift  to  render  hei 
She  poor  justice  of  calling  her  his  wife  [-and  it  is  said  that  the  ceremony 
»f  marriage  was  privately  performed  in  the  garden,  though  Swift  nevei 
titlier  recognized  hei  in  public,  or  changed  his  strange  rule  of  never 
lii-ing  in  the  same  house  with  her,  or  even  seeing  her  otherwise  than  in 
the  presence  of  a  third  person.  This  rule  had  been  observed  ever  since 
Stella's  first  settlement  in  Ireland.  This  unhappy  victim  of  Swift's 
eccentric  selfishiiess  —  the  second  —  died  in  1738;  and  in  the  notices  he 
wrote  of  her,  while  smarting  under  the  agony  of  her  recent  loss,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  a  iove  as  intense  as  its  manifestation  had  been 
singular  and  inexplicable. 

§  12,  The  greatest  and  most  characteristic  of  Swiff's  p  k    " 
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rr  t           f          b 
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t        e            fth 
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th 
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rs  t  ghtaft         H  d  t    h        b        k  t 

laugh ;  but  to  have  poured  forth  the  quaintest  and  most  fantastic  invcn- 
Sions  with  an  air  of  gravity  and  sternness  that  kept  his  audience  in 
convulsions  of  merriment.  This  admirable  fiction  consists  of  fdUr 
saris  or  voyagea :  in  the  first  Gulliver  visits  the  country  of  Lllliput, 
whose  inhabitants  are  about  six  inches  in  stature,  and  wher^  ail  the 
objV.ts,  houses,  trees,  ships,  and  animals,  are  in  exact  proportion  to 
ttie  miniature  human  beings.  Indeed,  one  of  the  principal  secrets  of 
iwift's  liumor,  as  well  as  of  the  power  he  possesses  over  the  imagina- 
tion —  I  had  almost  said  the  belief—  of  the  reader,  is  the  exquisite  and 
ratchful  manner  in  which  these  proportions  are  preserved.  The  author 
never  forgets  himself  in  this  respect ;  nay,  he  has  managed  to  give  to 
the  passions,  the  ambition,  the  ceremonies,  and  the  religion  of  liis 
diminutive  people  an  air  of  the  same  littleness  as  invests  Uie  physical 
objects.  The  invention  displayed  in  the  droll  and  surprising  incidents 
is  as  unbounded  as  the  natural  and  bonA-fide  air  with  which  they  are 
recounted;  and  we  tan  hardly  wonder  at  the  excUimation  of  the  learned 
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bishop,  who  is  said  to  have  cried  out,  "  That  there  were  some  things  in 
Gulliver  that  he  could  not  quite  believe ! "  The  second  voyage  is  to 
Brobdingnag,  a  countrj  of  enormous  giants,  of  about  sixty  feet  in 
height;  and  here  Gulliver  plays  the  same  part  as  the  insect-lilte  Lilli- 
pi.tians  had  played  to  him.  As  in  the  first  voyage,  the  contemptible 
and  ludicrous  side  of  human  things  is  shown  by  exhibiting  how  trifling 
they         Id  app       inltm  PPP'  "  Brobding- 

nag w         mdtop  hud  ddl       would  appear 

tar  pit  w  rs       d  mb  t  t    th        g     t      perception! 

of  a  m       m    htj      ce     Th    1  th       m      b  t  w    learn  it  \.j 

look    g  tl        gh  th       tl  d     f  th     t  1        p        Th     Third   Pari, 

wh!  h      g  lly  f       d     f  f    m  th    w     t    f        ty  n  the  objects 

ofrp  tat         ttlp        dgygc  Gllrtoa  setiet 

ofstg        dftt  t  TIfltLpt        flying  island 

inhftb  I  d  by  ph  1      ph  d      t         m  H        Sw  ft  intended  to 

saUriz     thfll  db  fl  gd  but  indepen- 

dently   fthJttht  hftb      pt        thAd  myoFLagado, 

isb        wdfmL  Rbl  dth  tshs  strokes  of 

ridi     1  tlwj  ywUd       td         dfllp      tless,  being 

levell  dg  mgi      yfll  FmLgdtht        Iter  goes  to 

Glubbdubdrib  and  then  to  Luggnagg,  which  latter  episode  introduces 
the  terrific  description  of  the  Struldbrugs,  wretches  who  are  cursed 
with  bodily  immortality  without  preserving  at  the  same  time  their 
Intellects  or  their  affections. 

Gulliver's  last  voyage  is  to  the  country  or  the  Houyhnhnms,  a  region 
in  which  horses  are  the  reasoning,  civilized,  and  dominant  beings;  and 
where  men,  under  the  name  of  Yahoos,  are  degraded  to  the  rank  of 
noxious,  fdtliy,  and  unreasoning  brutes.  The  manner  in  wiiich  Swift 
has  described  the  latter,  retaining  a  resemblance  to  man  in  their  pro- 
pensities which  only  renders  them  more  horrible  and  loathsome,  shows 
how  intense  were  his  hatred  and  scorn  of  humanity.  The  satire  goes 
on,  deepening  as  it  advances ;  playful  and  amusing  in  the  scenes  of  Lil- 
liput,  it  grows  blacter  and  bitterer  at  every  step,  till  in  the  Yahoos  it 
reaches  a  pitch  of  almost  insane  ferocity,  which  there  is  but  too  much 
reason  to  believe  faithfully  embodied  Swift's  real  opinion  of  his  fellow- 


§  13.  In  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  he  gives  a  burlesque  allegorical  accour.t 
of  the  Ihree  great  sects  of  Christianity,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  I.u- 
tiieran,  at.d  the  Calvinistic  churches.  These  are  represented  with  tlit 
wildest  and  most  farcical  extravagance  of  incident,  under  the  form  of 
thref  brothers,  Peter,  Jack,  and  Martin ;  and  their  squabbles  and  uH". 
mate  separation  ngui'e  the  Reformation  and  its  consi'quences.  Betue.:n 
th»  chapters  of  narrative  are  interposed  what  Swift  calls  digreaioBs,  in 
which  the  most  ludicrous  fancies  are  embodied  in  a  degree  of  out-of-the- 
way  learning  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  otlierof  his  works.  Everything 
that  Is  droll  and  familiar  in  ideas  and  language  is  concentrated  in  th(» 
extraordinary  production,  and  many  of  the  pleasantries  are  sufficiently 
irreverent  to  justify  the  accusation  of  his  religious  belief  not  being  very 
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firmly  fiiLed.  The  innumerable  pamphlets  and  political  and  historical 
tracts  poured  forth  by  Swift,  as  his  Condacl  of  Ihe  Allies,  the  Publk 
Spirit  of  the  Whigs,  the  Last  Tears  of  ^ueen  Anne,  his  coatributions 
to  journals,  his  Sentiments  of  a  Ciiurch  of  England  Man,  hia  remarks 
o  1  the  Sacraminlal  Test,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  being  written  on 
local  and  te:npDrary  subjecfs,  are  now  little  consulted ;  they  all  eshibi 
tlie  vigor  of  his  reasoning,  the  admirable  force  and  directness  of  hi* 
siylc,  and  his  unscrupulous  ferocity  of  invective.  Thej  are  all,  what- 
eier  be  their  nature,  party  pamphlets  of  the  most  virulent  kind,  in  which 
the  author  was  never  restrained  by  any  feeling  of  his  own  dignity,  or  of 
candor  and  indulgence  for  others,  from  overwhelming-  his  opponents 
with  ridieule  and  abuse.  He  is  like  the  Indian  savage,  who,  in  torturing 
liis  captive  at  the  stake,  cares  little  how  he  wounds  and  bums  himself, 
BO  long  as  he  can  make  his  victim  writhe;  or,  like  the  street  rufEan, 
who,  in  hurling  ordure  on  his  antagonist,  is  indifferent  to  the  filth  that 
may  stick  to  his  own  fingers.  The  bitterness,  as  well  as  the  power,  of 
these  writings  is  often  something  almost  diabolical.  Many  of  his 
smaller  prose  writings  are  purely  satirical,  as  his  Polite  Conversation 
and  Directions  to  Servants.  In  the  former  he  has  combined  in  a  sort 
of  comic  manual  all  the  vulgar  repartees,  nauseous  jokes,  and  selling  oj 
bargains,  that  were  at  that  time  common  in  smart  conversation ;  and  in 
the  latter,  under  the  guise  of  ironical  precepts,  he  shows  how  minute 
and  penetrating  had  been  his  observations  of  the  lying,  pilfering,  and 
dirty  practices  of  servants.  Perhaps  the  pleasantest,  as  they  are  the 
most  innocent,  of  his  prose  pleasantries,  are  the  papers  written  in  thi; 
character  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff',  where  he  shows  up,  with  exquisite  drol- 
lery, the  quackery  of  the  astrologer  Partridge.  His  letters  are  very 
numerous;  and  those  addressed  to  his  intimate  friends,  as  Pope  and 
Gay,  and  those  written  to  Sheridan,  half-friend  and  half-butt,  contain 
inimitable  specimens  of  his  peculiar  humor,  which  has  been  excellently 
described  by  Coleridge  as  "  anima  Eabeljesii  habitans  in  sicco."  The 
three  greatest  satirical  wits  of  modem  times  possess  each  a  peculiar 
manner.  Rabelais,  with  his  almost  frantic  animal  spirits,  pours  forth 
a  side-shaking  mixture  of  erudition  and  ingenious  buffoonery;  Voltaire, 
with  his  sly  grin  of  contempt,  makes  everything  he  attacli  appear  at 
onct;  odious  and  despicable ;  but  Swift  inspires  us  with  loathing  as  well 
as  with  contempt.  We  laugh  with  Rabelais,  we  sneer  with  Vollaire; 
with  Swift  we  despise  and  we  abhor.  He  will  not  only  be  ever  regi^rded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  English  prose,  but  his  poetical  wori-i 
will  give  him  a  prominent  place  among  the  writers  of  his  age.  Ti  ;j 
arc,  however,  most  strongly  contrasted  in  their  style  and  manner  to  the 
tjpf  most  prevalent  at  the  time,  and  of  which  Pope  is  the  most  compiete 
represertative.  They  have  no  pretension  to  loftiness  of  language,  are 
written  in  the  sermo  pedestris,  in  atone  studiouslypreserving  the  famil- 
iar expression  of  common  life.  In  nearly  all  of  them  Swift  adopted  the 
short  octosyllabic  verse  that  Prior  and  Gay  had  rendered  popular.  The 
poems  show  the  same  wonderful  acquaintance  with  ordinary  incidents 
■s  the  prose  compositions,  the  same  intense  observittion  of  human 
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nature,  and  the  Kanie  profoundlj  misanthropic  ^  lew  of  mankind.  The 
longest  of  the  narrative  writings,  Cadenas  (Decanus,  an  anagram  indi- 
cating llic  Dean  hitnEelQ  and  Vanessa,  is  at  the  same  time  the  least 
interesting.  It  giiea  an  account,  though  not  a  verj  clear  one,  of  the 
love-episode  which  terminated  so  fatally  for  poor  Hester  Vanhomiigh. 
The  most  likely  to  remain  popular  are  the  Verses  on  my  ovjn  Death, 
describing  ihe  mode  in  which  that  event,  and  Swift's  own  diaractei, 
•■ould  be  discussed  among  his, friends,  his  enemies,  and  his  acquaint' 
mce^  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  composition  in  the  world  which  gises  so 
e^Ej,  animated  a  picture,  at  once  satirical  and  true,  of  the  language  and 
sentiments  of  ordinary  society.  He  produced  an  infinity  of  small  bur- 
lesques and  pleasantries,  in  prose  and  verse,  as  for  example,  The  Grand 
Question  Debated,  in  which  he  has,  with  consummate  skill  and  humor, 
adopted  the  maundering  style  of  a  vulgar  servant-maid.  Shakspeare 
himself,  in  Mrs.  Quickly  and  in  Julief  s  Nurse,  has  not  more  accurately 
seized  the  peculiarities  of  the  lower  class.  A  thousand  parodies,  jests, 
punning  Latin  and  English  letters,  epigrams  and  descriptions  mightbe 
cited.  Many  of  them  are  slight  toys  of  the  fancy,  but  they  are  toys 
executed  with  the  greatest  perfection,  and  in  some,  as  the  Legion  Club, 
the  verses  on  Bettesworth  and  Lord  Cutts,  the  ferocious  satire  of  Swift 
is  seen  in  its  full  intensity:  they  are  little  sparkling  bubbl  b  t  tl  j 
are  blown  from  viti'iolic  acid. 

%  14.  No  member  of  the  brilliant  society  of  which  P  p  ad  Sw  ft 
were  the  chief  luminaries,  deserves  more  respect,  both  f  h  tel 
lectua!  and  personal  qualities,  than  Dk.  John  Arbuthnot  (  667  735 
He  was  of  Scottish  origin,  and  enjoyed  high  reputation  phyw 

in  which  capacity  he  remained  attached  to  the  court  fro  n  7  9 1 11  tl 
death  of  Qiieen  Anne.  He  was  one  of  the  most  lovable,  as  well  as  the 
raoBt  learned  and  accomplished  wits  of  the  day,  and  was  a  chief  con- 
tributor to  those  Miscellanies  of  which  I  have  so  often  spoken  in 
connection  with  Pope.  He  is  supposed  to  have  conceived  the  plan  of 
that  extensive  eattre  on  the  abuses  of  learning,  embodied  iti  the  Me- 
moirs vf  Mariinus  Scriblems,  and  to  have  indeed  executed  the  best 
porUonii  of  tliat  comprehensive  though  fragmentary  work,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  description  of  tlie  pedantic  education  given  to  his  son  by  the 
learned  Cornelius.  But  the  fame  of  Arbufhnot  is  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  inimitable  History  of  yohit  Bull,  in  which  the 
intrigues  and  "Wars  of  tha  Succession  are  so  drolly  caricatured.  The 
object  of  the  work  was  to  render  the  prosecution  of  the  war  by  Marl- 
batoiigh  unpopular  with  the  nation;  but  the  adventures  of  Squire  South 
(Austria),  Lewis  Baboon  (France),  Nic.  Frog  (Holland),  and  Lord 
S'.rutt  (the  King  of  Spiin),  are  related  with  fun,  odd  humor,  and 
fsmiliar  vulgarity  of  language.  There  is  mucii  of  the  same  kind  of 
humor  as  we  find  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  in  Gulliver ;  but  Arbuth- 
not  is  always  good-natured,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  that  fierce  bitterness 
and  misanthropy  vhich  tinge  every  page  of  Swift.  In  the  k.tter  par! 
iif  the  UisUry  Arbuthnot  details  with  great  humor  some  of  the  politica^ 
intrigues  of  the  English  ministry,  and  in  particular  the  way  in  whic% 
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the  Scottish  Preibj'terian  party  were  tricked  bylht  Earl  of  Nottingliani 
into  assenting  to  the  bill  for  Occasional  Conformity.  The  characters  of 
the  various  nations  and  parties  are  conceived  and  maintained  with 
consummate  spirit)  and  perhaps  the  popular  ideal  of  John  Bull,  with 
which  Englishmen  are  so  fond  of  identifying  their  personal  and  nntiocia. 
peculiarities,  wa;  first  stamped  and  fixed  by  Arbuthnof  s  amusing  bur- 
lesque. Besides  these  welt-known  pleasantries  Arbuthnot's  fertile  and 
festive  genius  produced  others  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  Ar/  of  Poiiti- 
tal Lying,  and  the  Memoirs  of  P.  P.  Clerk  of  this  Parisk,  i-.tended  to 
caricature  the  trifling  and  egotistic  details  of  Brunet's  History^  He  was 
also  the  author  of  many  learned  tracts  both  in  general  literature  and  in 
sub^^acts  more  immediately  professional ;  and  he  seems  to  have  fully 
deserved  the  admiration  lavished  upon  him  by  all  his  friends,  as  an 
accomplished  scholar,  an  able  and  benevolent  physician,  and  a  wit  of 
singular  brilliancy  and  fertility. 

§  16.  Matthew  Prior  (1664-1721)  was  a  poet  and  diplomatist  of 
this  time,  who  played  a  prominent  part  on  the  stage  of  politics  as  well 
as  on  that  of  literature.  He  was  of  humble  origin,  and  after  receiving 
a  commencement  of  education  in  Westminster  School,  is  said  to  have 
been  obliged  to  pass  some  time  with  an  uncle  who  kept  a  tavern  in 
London,  and  in  whose  house  the  lad  was  employed  in  serving  the  cus- 
tomers. His  scholarship  is  related  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
splendid  and  generous  Dorset,  who  enabled  him  to  finish  his  studies  at 
St.  Joiin's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  himself  and 
obtained  a  small  fellowship.  He  took  part  with  Montagu,  another  of 
nis  patrons,  in  the  composition  of  the  Country  Mouse  and  City  Mouse, 
a  poem  intended  to  ridicule  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther ;  and  the  door 
of  public  employment  was  soon  opened  to  him.  His  career  in  the 
diplomatic  service  was  brilliant ;  after  accompanying  Berkeley,  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Hague,  as  Secretary,  he  became  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  and  received  a  considerable  pecuniary  gratifica- 
tion from  the  Government.  He  twice  resided  at  Versailles  in  the 
capacity  of  envoy,  and  by  his  talents  in  negotiation  as  well  as  by  his 
wit  and  accomplishments  in  society  appears  to  have  been  very  popular 
among  the  French.  Many  stories  are  related  of  his  address  in  polished 
repartee,  in  which  he  showed  himself  not  inferior  to  the  Parisian  wits 
and  men  of  letters.  On  returning  to  England  he  was  made  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Trade,  and  in  1701  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Tliough  he  had  entered  public  life  as  a  partisan  of  the  Whig? 
hi!  now  deserted  cJiem  for  the  Tories,  on  the  occasion  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  Loid  Somers ;  and  he  again  went  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  in 
great  splendor  during  the  negotiations  in  which  Bolingbroke  acceded  to 
the  diagracofut  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  1715  he  was  ordered  into  custodj 
by  the  Whigs,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  remained  two  years  in 
coniinement.  The  worst  result  to  Prior  of  this  political  persecution 
was  the  loss  of  all  his  fortune,  his  means  of  subsistence  being  now 
nearly  reduced  to  the  small  revenue  of  his  college  fellowship,  which  in 
vhe  days  of  his  splendor  he  had  refi!s?d  to  give  up,  prudently  c^IcuNt 
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lag  that  the  time  might  come  when  he  would  be  glad  to  postess  even 
BO  small  an  income.  However,  with  the  issist'ince  of  tis  friends  he 
published  by  subscription  a  collection    f  h  k     th     p  d 

which  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum      P         w  y^\ 

philosopher  of  the  Horatian  stamp,  a   d  mm  d  t  d  h  -n    If      th 

facility  to  every  change  of  fortune.     H      1     g  d  b  t 

poems  are  Alma,  a  metaphysical  diseu  ca       d  i 

birrassed  Hudibrastic  verse,  extiihitin  g  d  d  1  f  th  ght  i 
learning  disguised  under  an  easy  conv  !  g    b         d  th     Ep 

entitled  Salomon,  a  poem  somewhat  in  th    m  d  vr  th  th        m 

defects  as  the  Davidecs  of  Cowley.    A  w    k     f  d      bl     1     gtl 

and   ambitious   in  its  character,  is   the   d    1  gu         titl  d  H  d 

Emma,  modernized,  and  spoiled  in  the  m*d  g   f    m  th         q 

site  old  ballad  of  the  Nutbroiune  Maid       Th    t        f  re        t         d 
times,  and  (he  expression  in  the  smooth  f  th  t      h     1     f 

poets,  of  the  simple  passion  and  plctui    q  tim     t    f  th  t 

poem,  is  Hlte  the  appearance  of  Homer       tl  f  P  p        P 

two  claims  to  admiration  are  his  easy  mtdhlft  d  hlf 
libertine  love-songs,  many  of  which  exh  b  t  tl  f      t      1 

though  not  profound  sentiment  with  a  t  f  ph  1  ph  g  y  ty  d 
carelessness  that  form  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  French  chansonniers. 
.Prior  composed  a  number  of  Tales  in  verse,  in  the  same  style  as  the 
Contes  of  La  Fontaine,  showing  much  similarity  with  that-  class  of 
productions  of  the  inimitable  fabulist,  but  open  to  the  same  objection 
—  an  objection  which  will  now  excluijp  them  from  the  reading  of  oui 
more  fastidious  age — of  occasional  immorality  in  their  subjects  and 
treatment. 

g  16.  The  name  of  John  Gay  (1688-1732)  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
jive  among  the  brilliant  literary  stars  that  make  up  the  constellation 
of  which  Pope  and  Swifl  were  the  leading  luminaries.  He  was  one  of 
those  easy,  amiable,  good-natured  men  who  are  the  darlings  of  their 
friends,  and  whose  talents  excite  admiration  without  jealousy,  while  their 
characters  are  the  object  rather  of  fondness  than  respect.  He  was  born 
l683,  and  carried  off  prematurely  by  an  inflammatory  fever,  in  173a; 
and  his  death  filled  She  jealous  Pope  with  sorrow,  and  forced  tears  even 
from  the  hard  and  cynical  eyes  of  Swift.  He  entered  life  in  a  humble 
ttation,  as  a  linen-draper's  shopman,  but  soon  exchanged  this  occupa- 
tion for  a  dependence  upon  the  great,  which  was  not  more  favorable 
either  to  happiness  or  self-respect,  and  for  a  vain  pining  after  public 
employment  and  court  favor  for  wbicli  his  indolent  and  self-indulgent 
habits  rendered  him  singularly  unfit.  His  most  important  poetical 
productions  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  were  the  collection  of  Ec- 
logues entitled  The  Shepherd's  Week,  and  the  original  and  charminglji 
executed  mock-didactic  poem.  Trivia,  or  Ike  Art  of  Walking  Ikt 
Streets  of  London.  In  the  former,  consisting  of  seven  pastorals,  he 
iriginally  intended  a  parody  on  Ambrose  Philips,  whose  writings  were 
the  general  butt  or  ridicule  to  Pope  and  his  friends;  but  the  work  of 
Qnf  is  so  fresh  and  plesssnt,  »nd  his  descriptions  pf  real  English  riwal 
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natare  and  peasant  life  "are  so  agreeable  that  his  composition  will 
always  be  read  with  pleasure  for  its  intrinsic  merit.  Like  Spensei 
before  him,  Gay  gave  a  national  color  to  his  personages  and  to  hii 
landscape,  but  his  incidents  and  the  general  tone  of  his  dialogues  are 
comic.  He  has  shown  great  address  in  applying  the  topics  of  The- 
ocritus and  Virgil  to  the  customs,  employments,  and  superstitions  of 
English  peasants,  and  he  has  endeavored  to  heighten  the  effect  by  the 
occasional  employment  of  antiquated  and  provincial  expressions.  The 
TtHvia  is  interesting,  not  only  for  its  ease  and  quiet  humor,  but  for  the 
cm  ifflus  details  it  gives  us  of  the  street  scenery,  costume,  and  mannerB 
of  that  time.  Gay  produced  several  dramatic  works,  principally  of  a 
(uniicnalure,  and  interspersed  with  songs,  for  the  composition  of  which 
he  showed  an  almost  unrivalled  talent:  I  may  mention  What  d'ye  Call 
iif  a  sort  of  half-pastoral  extravaganza,  and  the  farce  of  Three  H</ars 
after  Marriage.  Gay's  pieces  generally  contained,  or  were  supposed 
to  contain,  occasional  political  allusions,  the  piquancy  of  which  greatly 
contributed  to  their  popularity.  They  are  also  seldom  free  from  a 
somewhat  loose  and  immoral  tendency.  His  most  successful  ventui-e  was 
(he  Beggars'  Opera,  the  idea  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  first  sug- 
gested by  Swift,  when  residing,  in  1726,  at  Pope's  villa  at  Twickenham, 
The  idea  of  this  piece  is  eminently  happy  ;  it  was  to  transfer  the  songs 
and  incidents  of  the  Italian  Opera  —  then  almost  a  novelty  in  England, 
and  in  theblazeof  popularity  — to  the  lowestdassof  English  life.  The 
hero  of  the  Beggars'  Opera  is  a  highwayman,  and  gaolers,  pickpockets, 
and  prostitutes  form  the  dramatis  personie,  while  the  scene  is  princi- 
pally in  Newgate.  In  a  word,  to  use  Swift's  expression,  it  was  a  kind 
of  Newgate  pastoral,  and  was  a  sort  of  parody  of  the  opera  then  in 
vogue,  while  it  became  tlie  origin  of  the  English  Opera.  The  beauty 
and  charming  voice  of  Elizabeth  Fenton,  who  first  acted  Polly,  the 
satirical  allusions  plentifully  scattered  through  the  dialogue,  and  eager- 
ly  caught  up  by  the  parties  of  the  day,  the  novelty  and  oddity  of  the 
whole  spectacle,  and  above  all,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  songs  plen- 
tifully interspei*sed  throughout,  gave  the  Beggars'  Opera  an  unpar- 
alleled success.  Polly  became  the  idol  of  the  town,  and  was  removed 
from  the  stage  to  share  the  coronet  of  a  duke;  and  Gay  acquired  from 
the  performance  of  his  piece  the  very  large  sum  of  nearij-  700/.  He 
was  encouraged  by  success  to  endeavor  to  continue  in  the  same  stiain, 
and  produced  a  kind  of  continuation  called  PoH^,  which,  though  far 
inferior,  was  even  more  profitable,  for  being  prohibited  on  Uie  gro.md 
of  political  allusions,  by  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  (he 
opposition  party,  in  order  to  spite  the  court,  contributed  5o  liheiallj  to 
its  publication  that  Gay  is  said  to  have  cleared  about  riooA  The  poet, 
with  that  sanguine  improvidence  whicli  characterized  him,  had  previ- 
ously  met  with  severe  losses  in  the  famous  South  Sea  mania;  but 
grown  wiser  by  experience,  and  profiting  by  the  advice  of  friends  who 
possessed  more  practical  common  sense  than  himself,  he  determined  to 
husband  the  little  fortime  he  had  accumulated.  H".;  was  received  into 
Ihe  fami  1^-  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  q^jeensber:  y,  where  he  sef  n 
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to  have  been  petted  like  some  favorite  lapdog,  till  his  death  in  1732. 
He  was  the  autlior  of  a  collection  of  Fables  in  easy  octosyllable  vGrse, 
which  he  wrote  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  William  Duke  of 
Cumberland ;  and  though  these  are  the  best-known  and  most  frequentij 
cited  works  of  the  kind  in  our  language,  they  will  be  found  immeasu- 
rably  inferior  in  wit,  profound  sense,  picturesque ness,  and  above  all  \» 
•hi  rare,  precious  quality  of  intense  national  spmt,  to  Uie  immoitia 
Mle^  of  La  Fontaine  and  of  Krinloff.  They  retain  their  popularilj 
frcin  tlieir  figuring  in  every  collection  of  poetry  for  the  young,  tlieii 
etyie  rendering  them  peculiarly  adapted  for  readnig  and  learning  hy 
heart.  Gay's  songs  and  ballads,  whether  those  introduced  into  the 
Beggars'  Opera  and  other  dramatic  works,  or  those  wutten  separately, 
are  among  the  most  musical,  touching,  playful,  *nd  charming  that  C'iisl 
in  the  language.  The  diction  and  subject  are  often  of  the  most  familial 
kind,  but  the  grace  of  the  expression,  and  the  flowing  harmony  of  the 
v^rse,  make  them,  whether  pathetic  or  lively,  masterpieces  of  skill. 
They  have,  too,  invariably  that  rare  and  high  attribute  of  the  best 
song-writing,  that  the  very  march  of  Uie  number  irresistibly  suggests 
the  air  to  which  they  are  to  be  sung. 

g  17.  My  space  will  only  permit  a  cursory  mention  of  SiK  Sami.kl 
Garth  (died  in  1718),  a  Whig  physician  of  eminence,  whose  poera  of 
Tke  Dispensary,  written  on  occasion  of  a  squabble  between  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  was  half  satirical  and 
half  a  plea  in  favor  of  giving  medical  assistance  to  the  poor;  TiiOtuAS 
Parnell  (1679-1718),  a  friend  of  Pope  and  Swift,  who  held  a  livii.g  in 
Ireland,  and  is  known  chiefly  by  his  graceful  but  somewhat  feeble  tiiic 
of  The  Hermit,  a  versified  parable  founded  on  a  striking  story  i,fisi- 
nally  derived  from  the  Gesta  RomaHorum ;  and  Thomas  Tickell  Ci6&i- 
1740),  celebrated  for  his  friendship  with  the  accomplished  Addison, 
whoae  death  suggested  a  noble  elegy,  the  only  work  of  Tickell  which 
rises  above  the  elegant  mediocrity  that  marks  the  general  tone  of  the 
minor  poetry  of  that  age.  Tickell  contributed  papers  to  the  Spectator, 
and  also  published  a  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  which 
led  to  a  misunderstanding  between  Addison  and  Pope  (see  p.  293)- 
Tickell  published  a  collected  edition  of  Addison's  works. 

§  18.  I  now  come  to  Edward  Young  (1681-1765),  the  most  puwer- 
ful  of  the  secondary  poets  of  the  epoch.  He  began  his  career  in  the 
unsmxessful  pursuit  of  fortune  in  the  public  and  diplomatic  service  of 
the  country.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes  and  somewhat  soured  in  his 
lemper,  he  entered  the  church,  and  serious  domestic  losses  siill  further 
lirtsnelfied  a  natural  tendency  to  morbid  and  melancholy  reflection. 
He  obtained  his  first  literary  fame  by  his  satire  entitled  tht  Lo-tt  of 
Fame,  ilie  Universal  Passion,  written  before  he  had  abandoned  a  secu- 
lar career.  It  is  in  rhyme,  and  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
manner  of  Pope,  though  it  is  deficient  in  that  exquisite  grace  and  neat- 
ness which  distinguish  the  latter.  In  referring  the  vices  and  follies 
of  mankind  chiefly  to  vanity  and  the  foolish  desire  ot  applause. 
Young  exhibits  a  folse  and  narrow  view  of  human  motives ;  but  thert 
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ire  many  passages  in  the  three  epistles  which  compose  this  satire,  thai 
exhibit  strong  powers  of  observation  and  description,  and  a  Iteen  and 
rigorous  expression  which,  though  sometimes  degenerating  into  tliiit 
tendencj  to  paradox  and  epigram  which  are  the  prevailing  defect  of 
Young's  genius,  are  not  unworthy  of  hia  great  modtl.  The  Second 
Epistle,  describing  the  character  of  women,  maj  be  compared,  without 
altogether  losing  in  the  parallel,  to  Pope's  admirable  work  on  the  sainf 
subject.  But  Young's  place  in  the  history  of  English  poetry  —  a  plao: 
lonjf  a  very  high  one,  and  which  is  likely  to  remain  a  far  from  unpnvin, 
hi"  one  —  iaduetohisBtf-k'  d    ri   "     Ip 

rh     w    k  t  f  h  m  d 

<<  t       f     fi    t  Lf     D     th    I 

■"    '      '  bj    t    th  t  g  g    t!        tf     t  f  tl      eh     t 

d  th    ph  1      ph         Tl      g  1  1  th    w    k  b        nd 

i     tnj    p    h  p  m    d  ff    t  dly        f      th       h  tl  th 

p  rp  t      [ly    p       d        tl  1        h   ly   p  1  m  t  nd 

wl  h  h  wiote,  overwhelmed  by  the  rapidly-succeeding  losses  of  many 
who  were  dearest  to  him,  the  reader  can  never  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
the  grief  and  desolation  were  purposely  exaggerated  for  effect.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  the  grandeur  of  Nature  and  the  sublimity  of 
ihe  Divine  attributes  are  so  forcibly  and  eloquently  depicted,  the  argu- 
ments against  sla  and  infidelity  are  so  concisely  and  powerfully  urged, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  nothingness  of  man's  earthly  aims  and 
the  immensity  of  his  immortal  aspirations  is  so  pointedly  set  before  us, 
that  the  poem  wili  always  make  deep  impression  on  the  religious  reader. 
TTie  prevailing  defects  of  Young-,  mmd  were  an  irresistible  tendency 
to  antithesis  and  epigiammitic  contrast,  and  a  want  of  discrimination 
that  often  leaves  him  utterly  unable  to  distinguish  between  an  idea 
really  just  and  stnking,  and  one  which  is  onlj  superficially  so:  aad 
this  want  of  taste  frequently  leads  him  into  illustrations  and  compar- 
isons rather  pueiile  thin  ingenious  as  when  he  compares  the  stars  to 
diamonds  in  a  se-il  ring  upon  the  finger  of  the  Almighty.  He  is  also 
remarkable  for  a  deficiency  in  continuous  elevation,  advancing,  so  to 
say,  by  jerks  and  sh  t=  of  pithos  and  sublimity  The  march  of  hia 
verse  is  generally  solemn  and  majestic,  though  it  possesses  little  of  the 
rolling,  thunderous  melody  of  Milton ;  and  Young  is  fond  of  introdu- 
cing familiar  images  and  expressions,  often  with  great  effect,  amid  his 
most  lofty  bursts  of  declamation.  The  epigrammatic  nature  of  some  of  hia 
mos*  striking  images  is  best  testified  by  the  large  number  of  exprea- 
sions  wh  h  h  p  d  f  m  h  w  tz  g  t  tl  coll  q  11  oua 
of  society  h  p        a  t      t  th     th    f    f  tim  11  ra  n 

Ihink  allm  -tlbtthml  da        ltd       fhrsA 

tort  of  q        t      1  m    ty   1  k    th  m     t  t  p  G  th     t  mb 

is  the  imp  wh   b  th    A     J     Tlotigk  1     1  f  d  t     m  k 

upon  th        ad  th    p  t  t  m  d    t  tr         p       f    f  tl 

essential  g      t  f  h  (h  t  th     qua  ntn  n  t    bl    t 

extingu    h  th        1  m    ty 
§  19.  Th     p     t  y     f  th     S  I     L  ml     d     r    nd  an     dim  able 
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representative  at  this  time  in  Allaw  Ramsay  (1686-1758J,  born  iu  a 
humble  claBs  of  life,  and  who  was  first  a  wigmaker,  and  afterwards 
a  bookseller  in  Edinbui-gh.  He  was  of  a  happy,  jovial,  and  contents 
humor,  and  rendered  great  services  to  the  literature  of  his  country  hj 
reviving  the  taste  for  the  excellent  old  Scottish  poets.jind  by  editing 
and  imitat.ng  the  incomparable  songs  and  ballads  current  among  the 
aeople.  lie  was  also  the  author  of  an  original  pastoral  poem,  the  Gen* 
U  (or  Noble)  Shepherd,  which  grew  out  of  two  eclogues  he  hnd  written, 
descriptive  of  the  rural  life  and  scenery  of  Scotland.  The  complete 
work  appeared  in  1725,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  dialogues  in  verse, 
•Fritten  in  the  melodious  and  picturesque  dialect  of  the  country,  and 
interwoven  into  a  simple  but  interesting  love-story.  The  pictures  of 
rature  given  in  this  charming  work,  equally  faithful  and  ideal,  the 
exact  representation  of  real  peasant  life  and  sentiment,  which  Ramsay, 
with  the  true  instinct  of  a  poet,  knew  how  to  make  strictly  true  to 
reality  without  a  particle  of  vulgarity,  and  the  light  but  firm  delinea- 
tions of  character,  render  this  poem  far  superior  in  interest,  however 
inferior  in  romantic  ideality,  to  the  Pastor  Fi'dd,  the  Galatea,  or  Ihe 
Faithful  Shepherdess.  The  songs  he  has  occasionally  interspersed, 
though  they  may  sometimes  be  out  of  place  by  retarding  the  march  of 
the  events,  are  often  eminently  beautiful,  as  are  many  of  those  scattered 
through  Ramsay's  voluminous  collections,  in  which  lie  combined  the 
revival  of  older  compositions  with  imitations  and  originals  of  hia  own. 
It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  influence  which  Ramsay  exerted  in  pr-j- 
ducing,  in  the  following  century,  the  unequalled  lyric  genius  of  h"-. 
great  successor.  Burns.  The  treasures  of  tenderness,  beautiful  descrip 
tion,  and  sly  humor  which  Ramsay  transmitted  from  Dunbar,  James  (., 
David  Lyndsa3',  and  a  thousand  nameless  national  bards,  were  concn- 
Irated  into  one  splsndid  focus  in  the  writings  of  the  author  of  a  Ian, 
aShantey. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  ESSAYISTS. 

ft  ioiiEPil  Addibon:  Me  life.  The  Ca/atpidgn.  Travels  in  Italy.  Roaatnoad, 
jTAs  Drummer.  J  2.  His  connection  nith  SlEELS :  life  ot  tlie  latter.  The 
IVt.tr,  Spe^itator,  and  Guardian.  J  3.  Addiaon'a  Cato.  Made  Secretary  of 
State.  His  death.  His  quarrel  with  Pope.  His  character,  j  4.  His  contri- 
bulioES  Lo  the  Tatlei;  Spectator,  and  Gtmrdiaa.  {  6.  His  pottty.  S  8.  SiH 
Wri  JJAM  Temple,  j  7.  Bishop  Aitereubt.  }  8.  Loeb  Shaftbbbdey 
Hia  Characteriatie'  {  9.  LOBD  BoLIueBROKH.  His  woilia.  His  connection 
with  David  Malltt.  J  10,  Bekkabd  MamBEVHIE.  His  Fable  of  the  Bees. 
J  II.  Bishop  Berkeley.  Hia  Minute  Philosopher  and  Theory  of  Vision. 
\  12.  LiBV  Maky  MostaOd.    Her  letters.    Compared  with  those  of  Madame 

§  1,  The  class  of  writers  who  form  the  subject  of  this  chapter  are 
idtntified  with  the  creation  ofa  new  and  peculiar  form  of  English  liter- 
ature, which  was  destined  to  exert  a  powerful  and  most  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  the  manners  and  intellectual  development  of  society.  The 
mode  of  publication  was  periodical,  and  a  kind  of  journals  made  their 
appearance,  many  of  them  enjoying  an  immense  popularity,  combining 
a  smalt  modicum  of  public  newc  with  a  species  of  short  essay  or  lively 
dissertation  on  some  subject  connected  with  morality  or  criticism,  and 
inculcating  principles  of  virtue  in  great,  and  good  taste  and  politeness 
in  small  things.  The  Essay  was  first  made  popular  by  Montaigne,  and 
the  taste  for  this  easy  and  desultory  form  of  composition  became  gen- 
eral throughout  Europe.  It  was  in  England  that  it  was  first  combined 
with  the  principleof  journalism.  The  first  establishment  of  this  species 
of  publication  is  due  to  Sir  Richard  Steele,  of  whom  we  shall  give 
some  account  presently.  His  most  illustrious  fellow-laborer  in  the  task 
of  disseminating  among  the  higher  and  middle  classes  a  better  tone  of 
manners  and  a  taste  for  intellectual  enjoyments  was  Joseph  Addison 
(1671-1719).  This  great  writer  and  excellent  man  was  the  son  of 
Lancelot  Addison,  a  divine  of  some  reputation  for  learning,  and  was 
horn  in  1672.  He  was  educated  at  the  Charter-house,  from  whence  be 
passed  to  Queen's  and  ultimately  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  and 
hi;re  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  regularity  of  his  conduct,  the 
Htsiduity  of  his  application,  and  his  exquisite  taste  in  Latin  verse. 
Indeed  his  knowledge  of  the  Roman  literature,  and  espacially  of  the 
poets,  was  accurate  and  profound.  His  graceful  exercises  in  this  elegant 
biancii  of  letters,  and  in  particular  his  poems  on  Puncli  and  Judy  (the 
Machine  Gesticulantes)  and  on  the  Barometer,  made  him  the  hope  and 
pride  of  his  College.  His  first  essays  in  English  verse  were  a  eulogistic 
poem  on  tlie  King,  which  wns  honored  with  the  high  approval  of 
Drjden ;  and  it  was  under  Oryden's  wing  that  Addisnn  continued  his 
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trial-flight,  transiating  tlie  IVtii  Georgic  of  Virgil,  Lord  Somers  pro- 
cu'ed  for  the  rieing  neophyte  a  pension  of  300/.,  which  enabled  him  to 
travel  in  France  and  Italy,  and  he  gave  speedy  proof  how  well  he  had 
profited  by  these  opportunities  of  einploylng  and  extending  his  classi- 
cal and  philosophical  acquirements.  During  his  sojourn  in  France  be 
had  an  interview  with  the  aged  Boileau,  then  the  patriarch  of  poetrj 
and  criticism,  and  the  literary  lawgiver  not  only  to  his  own  couotrj 
but  to  England.  The  accession  of  King  William  deprived  Addison  oi 
hU  pension ;  and  iie  passed  some  time  in  London  very  poor  in  purse, 
Imt  exhibiting  that  dignified  patience  and  quiet  reserve  which  made  hi» 
chai-acter  so  estimable.  In  his  retirement  he  was  found  out  by  tin 
Ministers,  who  being  desirous  that  the  recent  triumphs  of  Marlborough 
should  be  celebrated  in  verse  in  a  v^irthy  manner,  Godolphin  was 
deputed  to  propose  to  him  that  he  should  write  a  poem  on  the  immor- 
tal campaign  whidi  had  just  terminated  in  the  victory  of  Blenheim. 
Addisju  readily  undertook  the  task;  and  the  unfinished  portion,  con- 
taining the  once  celebrated  comparison  of  the  great  leader  to  the 
Destroying  Angel,  being  shown  to  the  Ministers,  they  were  in  raptures ; 
and  the  work,  when  it  appeared,  undei-  the  title  of  The  Campaign,  was 
universally  pronounced  superior  not  only  to  Boileau,  but  to  anything 
that  had  hitherto  been  written  in  the  same  style.  The  verses  appear  to 
modern  readers  stiff  and  artificial  enough ;  but  Addison  deserves  credit 
for  having  been  the  first  to  abandon  the  absurd  custom  of  former  poeta, 
who  praise  a  military  hero  for  mere  personal  courage,  and  paint  him 
slaughtering  whole  squadrons  with  his  single  arm,  and  to  place  the 
glory  of  a  great  general  on  its  true  basis  —  power  of  conceiving  and 
executing  profound  intellectual  combinations,  and  calmness  and  imper- 
turbable foresight  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Literary  services  were  at 
that  time  often  rewarded  with  political  advancement,  and  from  this 
moment  the  career  of  Addison  was  a  brilliant  and  successful  one.  He 
was  appointed  Under-Secretary  of  State,  and  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, besides  which  high  posts  he  at  different  times  received  various 
other  places,  both  lucrative  and  honorable.  The  publication  of  the 
Campaign  had  been  followed  by  that  of  his  Travels  in  Italy,  exhibiting 
proofs  notonly  of  Addison's  graceful  and  accomplished  scholarship,  but 
also  of  that  quiet  yet  delicate  humor,  that  humane  and  benevolent 
morality,  and  that  deep  though  not  bigoted  religious  spirit,  which  so 
Btrongiy  mark  his  character  and  his  writings.  In  1707  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  pleasing  and  graceful  opera  or  musical  entertainment  entitled 
Rosamond;  and  about  this  time  he  in  all  probability  sketched  out  tin 
comedy  of  the  Drummer,  which,  however,  was  not  published  till  after 
his  death  when  it  was  brought  out  by  his  friend  Steele,  who  is  said  to 
have  had  some  share  in  its  composition.  It  is  deficient  in  plot  and 
vivacity  of  interest;  but  many  of  the  scenes  exhibit  much  comic  power, 
an,  the  character  of  Veilum,  tlie  old  steward,  is  in  particular  exttemelj 
amusmg. 

§  2.  It  was  about  this  period  of  his  career  that  Addison  embarked  in 
that  literary  venture  first  launched  by  his  friend  Steele,  and  with  his 
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share  in  which  is  connected  the  most  durable  element  of  his  fame ;  and 
I  shall  introduce  here,  incidentally,  a  short  account  of  Steele  hiroselE 
Sir  Richard  Steele  (1675-1729)  was  of  Irish  origin,  but  had  been 
the  schoolfellow  of  Addison,  upon  whom,  both  at  the  Charter-house 
and  afterwards  during  his  short  stay  at  Oxford,  he  seems  to  have  looked 
witli  a  curious  and  most  affecting  mixture  of  veneration  and  love.  His 
life  was  full  of  the  wildest  vicissitudes,  and  his  cJiaracter  was  iiie  of 
those  which  it  is  equally  impossible  to  hate  and  to  respect.  H!b  heiil 
was  inordinately  tender,  his  benevolence  deep,  and  hia  aspirations 
[ofty;  but  his  passions  were  strong,  and  he  had  so  much  of  the  Irish 
Inipressionableness  that  his  life  was  passed  in  sinning  and  repenting,  in 
getting  into  scrapes  and  making  pi-ojecta  of  reformation  which  a  totat 
want  of  prudence  and  self-control  prevented  him  from  executing.  Pas- 
sionately fond  of  pleasure,  and  always  ready  to  sacrifice  his  owq 
interest  for  the  whim  of  the  moment,  he  caused  himself  to  be  disin 
herited  for  enlisting  in  the  Horse-Guards  as  a  private ;  and  when  after- 
wards promoted  to  a  commission,  astonished  the  town  by  his  wild 
extravagance,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  wrote  a  moral  and  religiouf. 
treatise  entitled  the  Christian  Hero,  breathing  the  loftiest  sentiments 
of  piety  and  virtue.  He  was  a  man  of  ready  though  not  solid  talents 
and  being  an  ardent  partisan  pamphleteer,  was  rewarded  by  Govern- 
ment with  the  place  of  Gazetteer,  which  gave  him  a  sort  of  monopol;. 
of  oiEcial  news  at  a  time  when  newspapers  were  still  in  their  infancy 
He  determined  to  profit  by  the  facilities  this  post  afforded  him,  and  to 
found  a  new  species  of  periodical  which  should  combine  ordinary  intel- 
ligence with  a  series  of  light  and  agreeable  essays  upon  topics  of 
universal  interest,  likely  to  improve  the  taste,  the  manners,  and  morals 
of  society.  It  should  be  remarked  that  this  was  a  period  when  literary 
taste  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  among  the  middle  and  fashionable  classes 
of  England.  The  amusements,  when  not  merely  frivolous,  were  either 
immoral  or  brutal.  Gambling,  even  among  women,  was  frightfully 
prevalent;  and  the  sports  of  the  men  were  marked  with  a  general 
stamp  of  cruelty,  and  of  an  indulgence  in  drunkenness  which  I  will 
venture  to  call  —  for  I  know  no  more  appropriate  word — blackguard- 
4y.  In  such  a  state  of  things  intellectual  pleasures  and  acquirements 
were  regarded  either  with  wonder  or  contempt.  The  fops  and  fine 
ladies  actually  prided  themselves  on  their  ignorance  of  spelling,  and 
any  allusion  to  books  was  scouted  as  pedantry.  Such  was  the  disease 
#hich  Steele  desired  to  cure,  and  he  determined  to  treat  it,  not  with 
ormal  doses  of  moral  declamation,  butwithhomccopathicquantiliesof 
giod  sense,  good  taste,  and  pleasing  morality,  disguised  under  an  easy 
an  J  fashionable  strte.  In  1709  he  founded  the  Tafler,a.srr.\\\  sheel 
wl  ich  appeared  thrice  a  week  at  the  cost  of  id.,  each  number  rontain- 
ing  a  short  essay,  generally  extending  to  about  a  couple  cf  octavo 
pages,  and  the  rest  filled  up  with  news  and  advertisements.  The  popu- 
larity of  this  new  kind  of  journal  was  instant  and  immense;  no  tea- 
table,  no  coffee-house —  in  that  age  of  coffee-houses — was  without  it; 
and  the  authors  writing  with  the  ease,  pleasantry,  and  knowledge  (if 
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life,  rather  of  men  of  the  world  and  men  about  town,  than  inere  literarj 
recluses,  soon  gained  the  attention  of  the  class  they  addresscil.  Th« 
Taller  contiiiiwd  about  a  year,  when  it  was  i-emodelled  into  the  far 
max  celebrated  and  successful  Spectator.  This  was  crried  on  upon 
the  same  plan,  with  the  difference  thut  it  appeared  everj  day;  and  aftei 
leaching  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  numbers  was  disccntinued  for  a 
Ehort  time,  after  which  it  was  resumed  in  1714,  and  extended  to  aboul 
tightj  numbers  mor^.  A  third  joumal,  the  Guardian,  was  commenced 
in  1712,  and  reached  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  numbers,  but  w.ia 
itrikingly  inferior  to  the  Spectator  both  in  talent  and  success.  Though 
master  of  a  singularly  ready  and  pleasant  pen,  Steele  was  of  course 
obliged  to  obtain  as  much  assistance  as-he  could  from  his  fr.ends  ;  ant 
many  writers  of  the  time  furnished  hints  or  contributions  -  Swift 
Berkeley,  Budgell,  and  others.  But  the  most  constant  and  powerful 
aid  was  supplied  by  Addison,  who  entered  warmly  into  the  project; 
and  even  while  absent  in  Ireland  contributed  a  very  considerable 
and  certainly  the  most  valuable  proportion  of  papers,  amounting  in  the 
Tatler  to  about  one  sixth,  in  the  Spectator  to  more  than  one  half,  and 
in  the  Guardian  to  one  third  of  the  whole  quantity  of  matter.  Addi- 
son's contributions  to  the  Spectator  are  generally  signed  with  one  of 
the  letters  composing  the  word  Clio.  After  dissipating  more  than  one 
fortune,  and  committing  all  kinds  of  extravagant  follies,  poor  Steele, 
who  had  thrown  himself  with  his  usual  headlong  zeal  into  politics,  died 
in  great  poverty  at  Carmartben  in  Wales,  in  1729. 

g  3.  In  1713  Addison  brought  out  hie  tragedy  of  Cato,  which,  partly 
from  the  eminence  of  its  author,  partly  from  tlie  avidity  with  which  the 
political  allusions  were  caught  up  and  applied  by  furious  parties,  and 
in  some  degree,  also,  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  from  the  stately  dignity  of  the 
declamation,  enjoyed  an  enormous  popularity.  It  is  a  solamu,  cold, 
and  pompous  series  of  tirades  in  the  French  taste,  and  is  written  in 
scrupulous  adherence  to  the  severest  rules  of  the  imaginary  classical 
unities ;  but  the  intrigue  is  totally  devoid  either  of  interest  or  proba- 
bility, and  the  characters,  including  Cato  himself,  are  mere  frigid  em- 
bodiments of  patriotic  and  virtuous  rhetoric.  The  dedamaHon,  how- 
ever, is  in  parts  dignified  and  noble;  and  the  famous  soliloquy  on  suicide, 
pronounced  by  the  hero,  is  a  passage  of  much  merit,  though  by  no 
means  merit  of  a  dramaUc  nature.  In  1716  Addison  married  the 
Uowager  Countess  of  Warwick,  to  whose  son  he  had  in  former  days 
!«en  tutor;  but  this  union  does  not  seem  to  have  added  much  to  his 
tippiness.  The  lady  was  of  a  haughty  and  irritable  character;  and 
Addison  probably  enjoyed  far  more  of  that  friendly  and  lettered  ease 
which  he  so  prized,  when  a  poor  adventurer  haunting  the  coffee-houses, 
tlian  when  residing  under  the  fantastic  roofs  of  Holland  House,  to 
whicli  historic  abode  he  has  bequeathed  the  glory  of  his  presence. 
Neither  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  he  was  i^i  some  time  a 
member,  nor  in  Government  offices  where  he  performed  impoitanl 
duties    was  Addison   distinguished   for  eloquence  or  ready  Imsineaa 


talents,  though  there  ii 


5  believe  the  common  anecdotei 
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which  make  him  incapable  of  writing  an  ordinary  official  papei ;  bul 
his  iov'.nclble  timiditj'  prevented  him  from  speaking,  if  ever,  at  least 
frequenlly  or  with  effect;  and  his  powers  of  conversation,  which  were  ex- 
traordiuary,  are  said  to  have  quite  deserted  him  in  the  presence  of  mort 
than  one  or  two  hearers ;  and  it  was  necessary,  too,  that  they  should  b6 
intimate  friends,  with  whom  he  felt  himself  pefiectlj  at  ease.  To  con- 
quer his  natural  diffidence,  and  to  give  flow  and  vivacity  to  his  ideas,  Ad- 
dison is  said,  both  for  conversation  and  composition,  to  have  hadrecourst 
to  wine;  and  this  is  almost  the  only  defect  with  which  his  otherwise 
almost  perfect  character  can  be  reproached.  In  making  the  accusation 
we  must  not  forget  that  excessive  dt  inking  was  rather  the  fashion  than 
regarded  as  the  vice  of  the  age  in  England. 

In  1717  Addison  reached  the  highest  point  of  his  political  career :  he 
was  made  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  this  eminent  position  he  exhibited 
the  same  liberality,  modesty,  and  genuine  public  spirit  that  had  char- 
acterized his  whole  life.  Nothing  is  more  honorable  to  him  than  that, 
in  an  age  when  political  struggles  were  carried  on  with  the  most 
unscrupulous  perfidy  and  intolerant  violence,  he  should  never  have 
been  induced,  either  by  interest  or  cowardice,  to  desert  his  friends  who 
might  be  ranged  under  opposing  banners;  and  in  his  controversies, 
which  he  actively  carried  on  principally  in  the  journals  entitled  the 
Freeholder  and  the  Examiner,  he  never  departed  from  a  tone  of  can- 
dor, moderation,  and  good  breeding,  whicli  he  was  almost  the  first  to 
introduce  into  political  discussion.  Of  this  noble  feature  in  his  char- 
acter, his  fidelity  to  his  old  personal  friendship  with  Swift,  in  spite  of  the 
(niter's  apostasy  and  defeat,  is  a  striking  example.  He  did  not  retain 
his  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  a  long  period :  he  soon  retired,  with 
a  handsome  pension  of  1500/,  a  year,  and  determined  to  devote  the 
evening  of  his  days  to  the  composition  of  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
evidences  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  this  task  he  was  interrupted  by 
death,  which  cut  short  his  career  in  1719.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
literary  events  in  his  life  is  his  quarrel,  or  rather  misunderstanding, 
with  Pope,  The  latter,  who  was  of  a  singularly  malignant  and  insin- 
cere nature,  suspected  Addison  of  being  jealous  of  his  fame,  and  of 
employing,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  disingenuous  arts  to  depre- 
ciate his  works.  He  particularly  made  use  of  a  natural  source  of  mis- 
understanding, really  arising  out  of  Addison's  extreme  delicacy,  to 
accuse  him  of  imfair  conduct  respecting  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  of 
which  Addison's  friend  Tickell  had  also  translated  a  portion,  and  taken 
hif  advice  respecting  it :  moreover  he  alleged  tl  at  Add' son  in  d'  sua  i 
;ng  any  alteration  in  the  first  sketcli  of  the  Rape  of  ike  Lock  had  been 
actuated  by  unworthy  motives  of  envy  and  jealousy  But  whoevc 
4now5  the  characters  of  the  two  persons  must  feel  con  ced  that  tl  e 
whole  tenor  of  Addison's  life  and  conduct  was  such  as  to  rebut  tl  e  e 
accusations,whiIe  the  details  ofPope's  career  are  rres  at  ble  argu  ent 
in  favor  of  his  meanness,  his  irritable  vanity,  and  h  s  rrepresK  ble  p  t 
of  intrigue.  His  enmity  to  Addison,  however,  pioduced  one  of  tht 
lineel  and  most  finished  passages  of  his  works,  the  onequallfd  line* 
3S' 
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drawing  tlie  character  of  Atticus,  and  iiimncstioaaliJy  meant  for  Addi- 
son. Of  all  the  accusations  so  brilliantly  launched  agalnot  him, 
Addison  might  plead  guilty  to  none  saie  the  very  venial  one  of  loving 
to  surround  himself  vrith  an  obsequious  circle  of  literary  admirers : 
but  all  the  blacker  portions  of  the  portrait  are  traceable  to  the  pure 
malignity  of  the  venomous  but  sparkling  satirist.  The  character  of 
Addison  seems  to  have  approached,  as  near  as  the  frailties  and  imper- 
rections  of  our  nature  will  allow,  to  the  ideal  of  a  perfectly  good  man. 
In  him  indulgence  in  detail  did  not  exclude  severilj-  of  princii'lc,  and 
;oIeiar.ce  and  fervor  were  united  in  his  religious  sentiments.  Evetp 
body  knows  the  story  of  his  sending  for  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick, 
his  foi-mer  pupil,  when  on  his  death-bed,  and  telling  bim  that  he  had 
nsked  his  presence  that  he  might  see  how  a  Christian  can  die.  The  scene 
must  have  made  a  deep  impression,  even  upon  that  wild  and  worthless 
reprobate,  who  was  the  scandal  of  bis  time  for  his  profligate  adventures, 
§  4.  Of  the  works  of  tliis  admirable  man  and  excellent  writer,  it  is 
the  prose  portion  which  gives  him  the  right  to  the  vety  high  place  he 
holds  in  the  English  Literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  among 
the  prose  works,  almost  exclusively  those  Essays  which  he  contributed 
to  the  Taller,  Spectator,  and  Guardian.  The  immense  feitil  ty  of 
iuvention  displayed  in  these  charming  papers  the  variety  of  their  sub- 
jects, and  the  singular  felicity  of  their  treatment,  will  ever  place  them 
among  the  masterpieces  of  fiction  and  of  ciitiusm  The  viiiety  of 
tliem  is  indeed  extraordinary;  and  though  we  know  that  the  primary 
iiints  for  some  of  them  may  have  been  given  by  Swift  yet  enough  and 
more  than  enough,  remains  to  testify  to  the  r  cl  ness  and  invent  veneao 
o{  Addison's  own  genius.  These  papers  are  of  all  k  nds  sometime 
we  have  an  apologue  like  the  Vision  of  Mtrza  sometimes  the  Trans 
migrations  of  the  Monkey,  or  the  judgment  of  women  in  Hades  at 
other  times  we  have  calm  and  yet  fervent  religious  musings  on  the 
starry  heavens  or  in  Westminster  Abbey;  then  a  playful  mock  criti 
clsm,  or  a  description  of  Mr.  Penkpthmin  the  Puppet  '.how  or  the 
Opera;  then  a  noble  appreciation  f  th  1  If  gl  ted  granuei  (f 
Milton,  or  the  rude,  energetic  sple  d  f  th  Id  bilHd  of  Che\  v 
Chase.  Nothing  is  too  high,  noth  t  1  w  t  f  rn  h  mitter  for 
amusing  and  yet  profitable  refiectio  f  m  th  p  t  hed  and  cherri 
:oIored  ribbons  of  the  ladies,  to  the  1  f  t  p  pi  of  morality  and 
religion,  everytliing  is  treated  with  pp  p  t  3  t  nforced  appos  te 
n»!S.  Addison  was  long  held  up  a  th  fi  t  m  del  of  elegint  yet 
idiomatic  English  prose;  and  even  now,  when  a  more  luely  vigorous 
and  colored  style  has  supplanted  the  neat  and  somewhat  pi  m  correct 
nesi  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  student  will  And  m  Addison  some 
qualities  that  never  can  become  obsolete  —  a  never-failing  cleanieEs  and 
limpidity  of  expression,  and  a  singular  appropriateness  between  the 
language  and  the  thought  Like  the  Pyrrha  of  Horace,  the  style  of 
th:E  author  is  simplex  mundiliis.  The  age  of  the  TatUr,  SpecMtsr, 
iHiil  Gmriliaii  was  the  age  of  clubs  in  England ;  and  Steele,  in  ftrrfei 
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«>  give  vivacitj  and  individuality  to  his  journals,  Eiipposed  that  Uiej 
were  edited  by  some  imaginary  person,  tlie  philosophic  spectator  of 
die  gayeties  and  follies  of  Bocietj,  some  Isaac  Bicteretaff,  or  some  short- 
("aced  gentleman.  None  of  these  are  of  much  felicity,  except  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Club  in  tlie  Sfeclator,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
cliief  classes  of  town  and  rural  society.  Thus  we  have  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport  as  the  type  of  the  merchants,  Captain  Sentry  of  the  soldiers. 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  of  the  old-fashioned  country-gentlemen,  and 
Will  Honeycomb  of  the  men  of  fashion  and  pleasure :  while  linicing 
them  ail  together  is  Mr.  Spectator  himself,  the  short-faced  gentleman 
who  looks  with  a  somewhat  satirical  yet  good-humored  interest  on  oil 
that  he  sees  going  on  around  him.  In  the  conception  and  impersona- 
tion of  these  characters,  which  were  in  all  probability  lirst  thought  of 
by  Steele,  there  is  nothing  very  happy  or  very  extraordinary,  with  the 
exception  of  the  inimitable  personage  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and 
the  adventures  and  surroundings  of  the  wortliy  old  knight  It  is  a 
perfect,  finished  picture,  worthy  of  Cervantes  or  of  Walter  Scott)  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  foibles  and  the  virtues  of  the  old  squire 
are  combined  is  a  proof  that  Addison  posEessed  humor  in  its  highest 
and  most  delicate  perfection.  The  account  of  Sir  Roger's  visit  to  Lon- 
don, of  his  conduct  at  the  Club,  of  his  expedition  by  water  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  of  his  remarks  on  the  statues  and  curiosities  he  sees 
there,  is  the  perfection  of  tender,  delicate,  ioving  humor;  and  Mr. 
Spectator's  description  of  his  visit  to  the  old  provincial  magnate  in  his 
Gothic  Hall,  his  exhibition  of  his  picture-gallery,  his  behavior  at  churcli 
and  upon  the  bench  of  the  quorum,  his  long-standing  amour  with  the 
widow,  and  the  inimitable  sketches  of  his  dependants,  the  chaplain, 
the  butler,  and  Will  Wimble,  the  poor  relation,  --al!  these  traits  of 
character  and  delicate  observation  of  nature  must  ever  place  Addison 
very  high  among  the  great  painters  of  human  nature. 

§  6.  Addison's  poetry,  though  rated  very  high  in  his  own  time,  hai 
since  fallen  in  public  estimation  to  a  point  very  far  below  that  occupied 
by  his  prose.  His  Latin  productions  are  remaritable  for  their  elegance 
and  a  classic  purity  of  turn  and  diction,  and  they  show  very  great 
address  in  thatdifEcult  department  in  the  art  of  the  modern  imitator  of 
ancient  verae,  the  rendering  in  graceful  and  idiomatic  Latinity  ideas 
and  objects  pm-ely  modern.  Nevertheless,  Addison's  Latin  poetry,  like 
hat  of  all  moderns,  labors  under  the  fata!  defect  of  being,  after  all,  but 
a  skilful  ceaio,  and  an  artificial  reproduction  of  thought  in  a  language 
which  was  not  the  real  language  of  the  writer.  The  songs  in  RosamonA 
are  very  pleasing  and  musical ;  and,  had  Addison  continued  to  write  in 
that  manner,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  left  sometliing  which  rival 
auUiors  would  have  found  it  very  difScult  to  surpass.  Perhaps  Uie  por 
tioo  of  his  poetical  works  which  is  destined  to  survive  longest  thu 
I'angers  of  complete  oblivion  is  his  Hymns,  which  lot  only  breathe  f. 
lervenl  and  tender  spirit  of  piety,  but  are  in  their  diction  and  versifica 
tjoii  stumped  with  great  beauly  and  refinement :  the  verses  beginning 
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"  When  ftlt  Thy  mercies,  O  my  God,"  and  the  well-known  adaptatioi 
if  the  noble  psalm,  "  The  Heaveiu  declare  the  Glory  of  God,"  derive, 
at  least,  as  much  of  their  effect  from  the  sincere  worship  of  a  devoiil 
mind,  of  which  they  are  the  eloquent  outpourings,  as  they  do  from  anj 
merely  literary  merits,  though  the  latter  are  far  superior  to  what  is 
found  in  the  general  run  of  religious  verse.  The  earlier  and  more 
ambitious  poems  of  Addison,  even  including  the  once-lauded  Cam- 
paiga,  have  little  to  distinguish  them  from  the  vast  mass  of  regular, 
frigid,  irreproachable  composition  which  -was  poured  forth  under  the 
influence  of  Pope  and  the  Classical  school,  when  a  certain  refined 
mediocrity  could  be  attained  by  a  practice  little  better  than  mechanical, 
and  when,  of  course,  such  mechanical  address  was  fatal  to  the  existence 
of  any  vigorous  or  original  creation. 

§  6,  The  name  of  Sm  William  Templs  (1628-1698)  has  already 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  early  life  of  Swift,  who  was  for  some 
time  his  dependant.  He  played  an  important  part  in  the  political  and 
diplomatic  history  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  William  III.,  and  in 
particular  negotiated  with  the  great  and  good  De  Witt  the  treaty  of 
alliance  by  which  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden  opposed  a  barrier  b 
tlie  encroaching  ambition  of  France.  In  middle  life  he  retired  fiom 
that  active  political  life  for  which  his  timidity  and  selfishness,  as  weL 
as  his  self-indulgent  habits  and  weak  health,  unfitted  him  during  a 
stormy  and  factious  period,  and  amused  himself,  in  his  villa  at  Sheen, 
and  afterwaids  at  his  lovely  retreat  of  Moor  Park,  in  Surrey,  with 
gardening  and  elegant  and  somewhat  dilettante  literary  pursuits.  He 
produced  a  number  of  easy  and  graceful  though  superficial  £ssays, 
which  were  extravagantly  lauded  at  a  time  when  the  rank  of  a  writer 
■nuch  increased  the  pubLc  admiration  of  his  works ;  but  which  are  now 
ead  w  ith  inteiest  principally  on  account  of  their  easy  good  sense,  their 
pleasing  reflections  on  nature,  and  the  agreeable  and  genaemanly  style 
in  which  they  are  written.  He  took  part  in  the  famous  conti-oversy 
suggested  by  the  publication  of  the  spurious  Letters  of  Phalarh,  but 
which  had  its  origin  in  a  discussion  respecting  the  relative  superiority 
of  the  Ancients  or  the  Moderns ;  and  he  was  treated  by  Bentley,  not, 
indeed,  with  contempt,  but  with  less  respect  than  his  contemporaries 
were  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  the  statesman  and  ambassador  who  con- 
descended to  enter  the  arena  of  literature.  His  writings  upon  this 
subject  cKhibit  a  degree  of  childish  ignorance  and  presumption  that 
would  liave  warranted  much  more  severe  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  great  scholar,  whose  profound  and  accurate  knowledge  settled  the 
ijiicstion  which  his  wit  and  pleasantry  had  so  much  enlivened.* 

§  7.  No  name,  among  the  brilliant  circle  which  surrounded  Pope 
and  Swift,  is  more  remarkable  than  that  of  Bishop  Attkrbuev  (!66j- 
1732).  A  Tory  and  Jacobite  of  the  extreme  Oxford  type,  he  played  e 
prominent  part,   both   on   the   political   and  literary  scene.      He  was 
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B  man  of  great  intellectual  activity,  of  considerable  though  by  no  mtani 
profound  learning,  and  of  a  violent,  imperious,  and  restless  temper. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  controversy  between  Boyle  and  Bentlej, 
and  was  for  a  time  considered,  by  the  people  of  fashion  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  subject,  to  have  completely  demolished  the  dull,  ill-bred 
Cambridge  pedant.  He  was  the  principal  author  of  the  reply  written 
ill  the  name  of  Boyle,  whose  tutor  he  had  been  at  Christ- Church.  Of 
Ihis  great  and  illustrious  college  Atterbury  was  foi  «ome  time  dean ; 
b .  t  his  violent  and  overbearing  spirit,  as  well  as  his  sxtravagant  Tory 
-ii,icions,  soon  excited  general  confusion  and  dispute.  He  was  i  i  1713 
raised  to  the  see  of  Rochester,  and  became  conspicuous  not  only  as  a 
controversialist,  but  for  the  force  and  eloquence  of  liis  speeches  in  Par- 
liament, Though  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  conform  to  the  Protestant 
and  Hanoverian  dynasty  upon  which  the  throne  was  now  settled,  he 
began,  in  disgust  at  the  coldness  and  suspicion  with  which  the  Courl 
regarded  him,  to  engage  in  that  secret  and  treasonable  correspondence 
vrith  the  party  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  that  ultimately  caused  his  well- 
merited  fall.  He  had  been  known  as  an  ardent  favorer  of  the  project 
for  reinstating  the  Pretender  at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  and  in  1711 
he  was  openly  impeached  by  Parliament,  convicted  of  treasonable 
(iractices,  committed  to  the  Tower,  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  con- 
demned to  exile.  He  resided  first  at  Brussels,  afterwards  at  PariSj  and 
ultimately  at  Montpellier,  and  continued  to  show  his  attachment  to  the 
hopeless  cause  of  the  exiled  family,  though  he  refused  an  invitation  to 
Rome,  where  the  Pretender  was  residing.  His  conduct  throughout 
appears  to  have  been  disingenuous,  if  not  treacherous,  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  private  and  personal  side  of  Attcrbury's  character  is  far 
more  attractive  and  respectable  than  his  public  conduct.  His  friendship 
for  Pope  was  tender  and  sincere,  and  he  was  not  only  the  great  poef  s 
most  affectionate  companion,  but  guided  him  with  wise  and  valuable 
literary  counsel.  His  fondness,  too,  for  his  daughter  is  a  redeeming 
trait  in  his  feverish  and  unhappy  life;  and  there  are  few  stories  mora 
lathctic  than  her  hasty  journey,  to  receive  her  father's  blessing,  tc 
ake  the  sacrament  from  his  hand,  and  to  die  in  his  embrace.  His  taste 
in  literature  appears  to  have  been  sound,  and  the  intense  admiration  he 
always  showed  for  the  genius  of  Milton  is  the  more  honorable  to  his 
judgment,  as  his  extreme  Tory  opinions  must  have  made  it  difficult  for 
him  to  sympathize  with  the  Puritan  and  Republican  poet. 

§  8.  Lord  Shaftesbury  (1671-1713),  grandson  of  the  famous  chati- 
ctllor,  who  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  Locke,  himself  enjoyed  the 
luilion  of  that  great  and  excellent  man.  His  political  and  private  ton. 
duct  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the  factiousness  and  profligacy  of  the 
chancellor;  and  his  literary  reputation,  though  now  become  compara- 
tively obscure,  stood  very  high  both  as  a  moralist  and  metaphysician, 
and  also  as  an  elegant  and  classical  model  of  English  prose.  His  col- 
lected works  bear  the  title  of  Characteristics,  and  may  still  fae  read 
with  interest      Shaftesbury's  style  is  refined  and  regular,  though  %OTDe.- 
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•fhat  ambitious  and  Gnical ;  but  he  EomeUmes,  as  !n  his  dialogue  entitled 
the  Moralists,  rises  to  a  loftj  height  of  Umpid  eloquence,  reminding 
the  reader  of  the  Platonic  manner.  His  delineations  of  chai  airters 
show  much  acuteness  and  observation,  and  have  obtained  for  him  thp 
iionor  of  comparison  wltli  La  Bruy6re,  to  whose  neat  antithetical  mod, 
of  portrait-painting  the  thoughts  and  language  of  Shaftesbury  beai 
no  inconeiderable  resemblance  A  a  writer  on  ethics  he  is  remarkable 
tor  having  strongly  insisted  on  the  existence  in  human  nature  of  a 
distinct  moral  sense,  enablmg  a^  to  dist  nguish  almost  instinclivclj 
between  good  and  evi!  actions  He  is  indeed  by  some  considemd  the 
discoverer  of  this  principle,  antagoniatic  to  those  reasoners  who  main- 
tain that  the  difference  between  mtue  and  vice  is  only  relative  and 
experimental, 

§  0.  Hbnry  St.  John,  Viscount  Bolingsroke  (1678-1751),  presents 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  last-mentioned  writer.  His  career  as  a  states- 
man and  orator  was  meteoric,  and  he  astonished  his  age  with  the 
splendor  and  versatility  of  his  talents.  In  early  life  he  was  notorious 
for  his  dissipation ;  but,  addicting  himself  to  politics,  he  became  cele- 
brated for  his  eloquence  as  a  speaker  and  his  vivacity  as  a  party-writer. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  brilliant  coterie  of  Pope  and  Swift,  and  was 
joir.£d  in  the  administration  with  Ilarley.  The  collision  between  his 
ardent  and  flighty  character  and  the  slow  and  plodding  nature  of  his 
colleague  produced  a  rupture  which  all  the  efforts  of  Swift  could  not 
heal ;  and  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  Bolingbroke,  who  had  engaged 
in  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Court  of  St.  Germains,  was 
obliged  to  go  Into  exile  to  escape  the  dangers  of  a  formal  impeachment. 
He  had  rendered  himself  odious  "to  the  nation  by  his  share  in  the  un- 
popular Treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  France  he  actually  entered  the  service 
of  the  Pretender,  but  was  soon  dismissed  through  intrigue,  and  on 
receiving  a  pardon  in  1723  returned  to  England,  when  he  again  made 
himself  conspicuous  for  the  virulence  with  which  he  opposed  Walpole 
He  again  retired  to  France  for  some  time,  and  amused  the  declining 
years  of  life  In  the  composition  of  many  pollticai,  moral,  and  philo- 
sophical essays.  One  of  these,  the  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King,  he  gave  In 
MS.  to  Pope,  and  aifected  great  anger  when  he  discovered,  after  the 
poet's  death,  that  the  latter  had  caused  a  large  impression  to  be  printed, 
contrary  to  a  solemn  promise.  Of  his  other  works,  his  Letter  to  Sir 
William  Windham  in  defence  of  his  political  conduct,  and  his  Letten 
en  the  Study  and  Use  of  History,  are  the  most  Important.  The  lan- 
guage of  Bolingbroke  is  lofty  and  oratorical,  but  the  tone  of  phlio- 
aophicsJ  ind'.iFertnce  to  the  usual  objects  of  ambition  generally  strikes 
the  reader  as  artificial  and  affected.  It  was  to  Bolingbrokd  that  Pope 
addressed  and  dedicated  the  Essay  on  Man,  and  some  of  the  not  very  or- 
thodox positions  maintained  in  that  poem  were  borrowed  from  his  bril- 
liant writings,  the  poet  being  too  unfamiliar  with  such  speculations  to  be 
always  able  to  distinguish  the  results  to  which  they  logically  led ;  and 
Pope  was  indebted  to  the  vigorous  sophistry  of  Warfaurton,  by  which 
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they  were,  in  appearance  at  least,  reconciled  with  orthodoxv,  Boling- 
•jroke's  writings  against  revealed  religion  were  bequeathed  by  him  to 
his  friend  David  Mallet,  the  publisher  and  an  unbeliever,  who  brought 
them  Du'  together  with  Bolinghroke's  other  works,  in  1754-  Mallet, 
who  dieil  i  J  1765,  was  himself  an  author,  but  is  now  chiefly  known  bj 
his  Ballads,  of  which  William  and  Margaret  is  the  most  striking  and 
'jfcautiful.  It  was  to  Mallefs  house  that  Gibbon  was  taken  by  his 
fatiier,  when  he  had  embraced  Catholicism  at  Oxford,  with  the  view  of 
weaning  him  from  his  new  faith. 

1 10.  A  similarly  iiTeligtous  tendency  is  objected  to  the  esiajs  of 
Bernard  Makdeville  (1670-1733),  a  physician  and  voluminous 
writer,  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  his  theories  and  the  vivacitj 
with  which  he  supported  them.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  productions 
is  the  Fable  of  Ike  Bees,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  prove  that  private 
vices  may  be  public  benefits,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  play  of  human 
passions  and  propensities,  however  immoral  or  flagitious  some  of  them 
may  be  in  the  relations  between  man  and  man,  works  unconsciously 
and  harmoniously  towards  the  welfare  of  that  complex  body  which  we 
call  society.  In  this  theory  there  is  undoubtedly  much  that  is  true,  for 
the  limits  between  virtue  and  vice  are  so  fluctuating,  when  viewed  in  a 
general  or  social  point  of  view,  that  the  suppression  of  what  is  beyond 
the  middle  line  on  the  one  side  would  be  as  fatal  to  the  existence  of 
sodety,  nay,  of  humanity  itself,  as  the  annihilation  of  what  Is  beyond  it 
on  the  other.  Society  would  be  as  inconceivable  without  the  existence 
of  vice,  as  it  would  be  impossible  without  the  existence  of  virtue. 

§  U.  The  chief  opponent  of  Mandeville  was  the  accomplished  and 
almost  ideally  virtuous  Bishop  Bebkeley  (1684-1753),  equally  famous 
for  the  evangelic  benevolence  of  his  cliaracter  and  the  acuteness  of  his 
genius.  His  mind  was  ever  full  of  projects  for  increasing  the  virtue 
and  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures;  and  the  Utopian  character  of 
some  of  these  plans  only  proves  the  intensity  of  his  philanthropic 
humanity.  One  of  them  was  the  establishment  of  a  sort  of  missionary 
tollege  in  the  Bermudas,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  and  civilizing 
the  Carib  savages.  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland,  and 
presents  one  of  the  rare  instances  of  a  prelate,  out  of  pure  love  for  his 
flock  and  an  unaffected  contentment  with  his  lot,  obstinately  refusing 
any  further  promotion.  His  writings  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
embrace  a  wide  field  of  moral  and  metaphysical  discussion.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  brilliant,  as  well  as  one  of  the  earliest  maintalners  of  the 
txlreme  spiritualistic  theory,  and  thus  in  some  degree  an  opponent  of 
l.ocke.  Hia  celebrated  ai^ument  that  we  have  no  more  grounds  ibi 
doubting  the  existence  of  spirit  than  we  have  for  denying  the  existence 
of  matter  has  been  perverted  or  exaggerated  by  people  who  talk 
loosely  into  a  supposition  that  he  argued  against  the  existence  of  mat 
ter  altogether.  The  truth  is,  that  in  investigating  the  very  obscure  and 
arduous  question  of  the  nature  of  that  evidence  upon  which  we  base 
DU'  convictions  of  material  objects  external  to  and  independent  of  our- 
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selves,  he  has  shown  to  how  much  abuse  that  conviction  is  liable  when 
once  we  apply  the  tvidince  to  the  establishment  of  a  metaphysical 
proof.  Berkeley  fiequently  wrote  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  which  in- 
deed, as  the  great  examples  of  Plato  and  Cicero  prove,  is  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  philosophical  discussion ;  and  one  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic and  popular  of  his  works  is  entitled  The  Minute  Pkilosoj>ker 
In  Uie  connection  between  the  physical  and  metaphysical  branches  of 
inveutigation,  Berkeley's  writings  occupy  an  important  place :  thus  hii 
Tieory  of  Vision  established  several  valuable  facta,  and  drew  conclu- 
sions from  several  strikin  pi  g  th  t  btl  Tject 
In  all  his  arguments  his  am  t  f  thmt  Itth  n 
but  in  his  eagerness  to  d  th  h  h  m  t  m  I  t  !y  trucli 
at  the  >erf  root  of  those  t  wh  h  dp  bl  t  II 
soning,  as  when  he  deacrib  d  mtlgf|,t  dp 
dent  of  the  mind;  where  th  ly  ce  bl  ra  d  f  t  g 
for  the  existence  of  Ideas  t  pp  th  t  th  y  t  t  d 
fications  of  the  mind,  or  tl  mpre  1  p  rm  t, 
made  upon  the  thinking  f      Ity  t    If 

%  12.  The  last  author  wh  m  I    h  11  m     ti  th    pn,      t   1    pt 

is  Lady  Mary  Montagu  (  690-  76  )   tl     m    t  bnll      t  I  tt     wnt 
of  this  period,  when  Pope      dmythdt  Id  flttrs 

assiduously  cultivated  th       p    t  1    y  f  n       f  p      t  Sh 

the  daughter  of  the  Duk      fKgt  d     Ibtd  Imh 

childhood,  as  Lady  Marj  Pe  epo  t,  for  the  inacity  of  her  intellea, 
her  precocious  intellectual  acquirements,  and  the  beauty  and  graces  of 
her  person.  Her  education  had  been  far  more  extensive  and  solid  than 
was  then  usually  given  to  women  r  her  acquaintance  with  history,  and 
even  with  Latin,  was  considerable,  and  her  studies, had  been  in  some 
degree  directed  by  Bishop  Burnet.  She  was,  even  as  a  clever  and  beau- 
tiful child,  the  pet  and  darling  of  the  accomplished  Whig  society  of  the 
day,  and  she  has  recorded  the  intense  delight  she  felt  at  the  admiration 
of  the  members  of  the  Kit-cat  Club,  by  whom  she  was  elected  a  toast. 
In  IJ12  she  married  Mr.  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  a  grave  and  satur- 
nine diplomatist,  with  whose  character  the  sprightly  and  airy  woman  of 
fashion  and  literature  could  have  had  nothing  in  common.  She  ac- 
companied her  husband  on  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  Constantinople, 
and  described  her  travels  over  Europe  and  tlie  East  in  those  delightful 
Letters  which  have  given  her  in  English  literature  a  place  resembling 
that  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  in  the  literature  of  France.  Lady  Mary 
was  the  first  traveller  who  gave  a  familiar,  picturesque,  and  animated 
account  of  Oriental  society,  particularly  of  the  internal  life  and  man- 
ners of  the  Seraglio,  to  which  ber  sck  and  her  high  position  gave  her 
unusual  facilities  of  access.  She  returned  from  her  travels  in  1718,  and 
eei)arating,  with  mutual  consent,  from  her  husband,  again  went  abroad, 
and  resided  in  Italy  till  his  death :  thie  portion  of  her  life  embraced  a 
period  from  1739  to  1761.  She  then  returned  to  her  native  country, 
where  she  died  in  the  following  year.     Her  family  life,  not  onlj  with 
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relation  to  her  husband,  but  still  more  so  with  regard  to  her  only  eon, 
was  uncomfortable  and  unhappy.  The  latter  was  a  man  whose  talents 
were  considerable,  but  whose  vices  and  eccentricities  were  Eiich  as  to 
Justify  the  supposition  of  madness,  and  his  career  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  adventure  and  singularity.  Lady  Mary,  however,  was 
of  a  cold  and  unimpressionable  nature,  and  seems  to  have  borne  het 
private  misfortunes  with  philosophical  equanimity.  She  was  perhapt 
in  some  degree  indemnified  for  the  pain  her  son's  conduct  gave  her,  hy 
the  affection  of  her  daughter,  for  whom  she  probably  felt  as  much  ten- 
derness as  she  had  to  bestow,  and  to  whom  some  of  her  liveliest  and 
most  amusing  letters  are  addressed.  Admirable  common  sense,  obser- 
vation, vivacity,  extensive  reading  without  a  trace  of  pedantry,  and  a 
pleasant  tinge  of  half-playful  sarcasm,  are  the  qualities  which  distin- 
guish her  correspondence.  The  style  is  perfection :  the  simplicity  aiid 
natural  elegance  of  the  high-born  and  high-bred  lady  combined  with 
the  ease  of  the  thorough  woman  of  the  world.  The  moral  tone,  indeed, 
is  far  from  being  high,  for  neither  the  character  nor  the  career  of  Lady 
Mary  had  been  such  as  to  cherish  a  very  scrupulous  delicacy.  But  she 
had  seen  so  much,  and  had  been  brought  into  contact  with  so  many 
remarkable  persons,  and  in  a  way  that  gave  her  unusual  means  of 
judging  of  them,  that  she  is  always  sensible  and  amusing.  I  have 
compared  her  to  Madame  de  Sevigne,  but  the  differences  between  the 
two  charming  writers  are  no  less  striking  than  the  resemblances.  In 
Lady  Mary  there  is  ao  trace  of  that  intense  and  even  morbid  maternal 
affection  which  breathes  through  every  line  of  the  letters  addressed  to 
Madame  de  Grignan;  nor  is  there  any  of  that  fetish-like  worship  of  the 
court  which  seems  to  pervade  everything  written  in  the  chilling  and 
tinsel  atmosphere  that  surrounded  Louis  XTV.  In  wit,  animation,  and 
the  power  of  hitting  off,  by  a  few  felidtous  touches,  a  character  or  a 
scene,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  palm  of  superiority.  Lady  Mary  was 
unquestionably  a  woman  of  far  higher  intellectual  calibre,  and  cf  a 
much  wider  literary  development.  She  can  reason  and  draw  inferences 
where  Madame  de  S6vign6  can  only  gossip,  though  it  must  be  allowed 
that  her  gossip  is  the  most  delicious  in  the  world.  The  successful 
introduction  of  inoculation  for  the  smallpox  is  mainly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  intelligence  and  courage  of  Lady  Mary  Montagu,  who  not  only 
had  the  courage  to  try  the  experiment  upon  her  own  child,  but  with 
admirable  constancy  resisted  the  furious  opposition  of  bigotry  and 
ignorance  against  the  bold  innovation.  She  was  at  one  time  the  inti- 
mate friciid  of  Pope,  and  the  object  of  his  most  ardent  adulation ;  but 
a  vio'ent  quarrel  occurred  between  tliem,  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  a  ratlier  warm  outburst  of  admiration  on  the  part  of  the  poet, 
fcceifed  by  the  great  lady,  as  might  indeed  have  been  expected  when 
we  cor.sider  Pope's  personal  peculiarities,  with  a  contemptuous  ridlcula 
which  transformed  his  admiration  into  the  bitterest  and  most  perse- 
vering malignity.  She  was  the  author  of  a  small  miscellaneous  col' 
Mtion  of  poems,  exhibiting  the  ease,  regularity,  tod  flueicy  vtxb 
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generally'  marked  the  lighter  verses  of  that  day,  and  also  a  ratlier  las 
and  epicurean  tone  of  phlloaophy,  which  is  sometimes  expressed  wiff- 
inimitable  felicity.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  mark  the  wide  dJiFer. 
ence  between  the  social  condition  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  than  a  comparison  between  the  tone  and  the  topics 
of  the  admirable  Memoirs  of  Lucy  HiitchinBon,  and  the  gay,  worldly 
wtirical  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Montagu.  Both  the  one  and  the  othei 
M*  typee  of  the. female  character  as  modified  by  the  respective  influ- 
tr.cet  of  the  two  so  strongly-contrasted  epochs. 


NOTES   AND   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I  fliolr  upnoenlB  wis   ptibliihed  by   8ir  WilUaiil 
rFempla  in  1392.  In  !,:b  Si^Eii  cm  Jncfeof  and  JVnl- 

[IrLliutta  1(1  Hio  ?[K«a-    cwduUtr-    Not  cUDlEnI  Ttilh'polnt^goul  tho^I^ 


UtemplB  to  tiWaia  a  scat  la  Puliuiiuil,  be  bflcaiDt 
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vT,  a.       n^-a-i,.  vn.||^  ^  charge  to  ^vbich  Popi 


lo  EpbiBeB  or  Phslaria  ij  Ih 


D   BEMT1.EI   (l«e-17*2), 
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CHAPTER   XVTI. 
THE  GREAT  NOVELISTS. 

\  I.  History  of  Prose  Fiction.  Tlie  Romance  ai>d  the  Nonl.  {  2.  Daniel 
Befoe.  liig  life  and  political  career.  {  3.  Robinaon  Crusoe,  f  i.  Defoe'a 
iithpr  works.  }  B.  Samuel  EicsAansoN.  Pamela,  ClarUaa  Harloure,  and 
Sir  Charles  Grandison.  §  6.  Hekbt  Fieldimg.  His  life  and  publications, 
j  r.  Clini  acteristica  of  liis  writings.  Joseph  Andrews,  Jonathan  Wild,  Tom 
Jama,  and  Amelia.  ^  S.  Tobias  Suoi.lett.  His  life  and  publicctions. 
^9.  Cfcni  acteristics  of  Ms  novelB.  Compared  with  Fielding.  §10.  Laweencb 
Stbrne.  Triitram  ShanAy  and  the  Sentimental  Jovmey.  §  II.  Ohteb 
OoLDBMiTH.  His  life  and  publications.  J  12.  Criticism  of  his  worlis.  The 
Tmeeller  and  The  Deserted  Village.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Tht  Good 
Naf«red  Man  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

§  1.  Most  departments  of  literature  were  cultivated  earlier  in  Eng- 
land than  that  of  Prose  Fiction.  We  have,  it  is  true,  the  romantic  form 
of  this  kind  of -rtritlng  in  the  Arcadia  of  Sidney,  and  the  philosophic^ 
form  iQ  the  Utopia  and  the  Atlantis;  but  the  exclusive  employment  of 
prose  narrative  in  the  delineation  of  the  passions,  characters,  and  inci- 
dents of  real  life  was  first  carried  to  perfection  by  a  constellation  of 
great  writers  in  the  eighteenth  century,  among  whom  the  names  of 
Defoe,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  and  Goldsmith,  are  tlie 
most  brilliant  luminaries.  Originally  appearing,  as  do  all  types  of  lit- 
erature, in  a  poetical  form,  the  rhymed  narratives  of  chivalry,  poured 
forth  with  such  inexhaustible  fertility  by  the  Trouveres  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  were  in  course  of  time  remodelled  and  clothed  in  prose,  and  in 
their  turn  gave  birth  to  the  long,  pompous,  and  unnatural  romances  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  which  formed  the  principal  light 
reading  of  the  higher  classes.  In  the  Grand  Cyrus,  the  Astree,  and  the 
Princesss  de  Clives,  a  class  of  writers  of  whom  D'Urie,  Scuderi^Calpre- 
n6de,  and  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  may  be  considered  tlie  typee,  imitated 
ill  descriptions  of  the  adventures  of  classically-named  heroes,  the  lofty, 
Jieroic,  stilted  language  and  sentiments  which  they  borrowed  from  the 
Castilian  writers.  The  absurdities  and  exaggerations  of  this  kind  of 
etory  naturally  produced  a  reaction ;  and  Spain  and  France  gave  birtb 
U;  the  Comic  Romance  originally  intended  as  a  kind  of  parody  of  tlw 
superhuman  elevation  and  hair-splitting  amorous  casuistry  of  the  popu 
lar  fictions.  Don  Quixote  was  in  this  way  as  much  a  caricatun;  of 
Moutemayor  as  the  Reman  Ciimique  of  Scarron  of  the  CUlie,  or  Gratid 
Cyras.  In  England,  where  the  genius  of  the  nation  is  eminently  prac- 
tical, and  whijre  the  immense  development  of  free  institutions  has  tend- 
ed to  encourage  individuality  of  chaiacter,  and  to  give  importance  to 
priT.ite  and  domestic  life,  the  lil^.ature  of  Fiction  sjieedily  divided  into 
Iwo  gruat  but  correlative  braiichee,  to  which  our  language  alone  has 
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given  flpecific  an  J  distinct  appellations  —  the  Romance  and  the  Novel. 
Both  these  teims  are  indeed  ultimately'  derived,  like  the  things  they  rep- 
resent, from  the  nations  of  the  South ;  the  former  originally  signifying 
thfi  dialect  of  the  Trouvfires  and  Troubadours,  and  thence,  by  a  natural 
transition,  that  species  of  narrative  fiction  which  was  moat  abundantly 
produced  in  the  dialect:  the  second,  the  Novella,  Noavelle,  or  t^o^l 
amusing  tale,  of  which  such  a  multitude  of  eiiamptes  are  to  be  found  h. 
the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French  literature  of  the  fifteenth  ant.  o.Ateeii  I'l 
centuries.  It  will  be  sufQcient  merely  to  mention  the  Decamerone  oi 
Boccaccio  end  the  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles  of  Marguerite  of  Navanv 
This  latter,  the  lighter  or  more  comic  form  of  narrative,  Is  a  type  traue. 
able  ultimately  to  the  J-aiUaan.  o(  the  old  Provencal  poets.  Bat  in 
modern  English  the  Romance  and  the  Novel  both  express  varieties  of 
orose  and  fiction  of  considerable  length  and  elaborateness  of  construc- 
Hon :  the  former  word  indicating  a  narrative,  the  characters  and  inci- 
dents of  which  are  of  a  lofty,  historical,  or  supernatural  tone,  while  tlie 
latter  expresses  a  recital  of  the  events  of  ordinary  or  domestic  life,  gen- 
erally of  a  contemporary  epoch.  It  is  the  latter  department  in  which 
English  writers,  from  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  in  our  literature 
down  to  the  present  time,  have  encountered  few  rivals  and  no  superiors. 
§  2.  The  founder  of  the  English  Novel  IsDaniei,  Defoe  (1661-1731), 
1  man  of  extraordinary  versatility  and  energy  as  a  writer,  and  one  of 
the  most  fertile  authors  of  narrative  and  controversial  pi-oduetions ; 
for  his  complete  works  are  said  to  comprise  upwards  of  two  hundred 
separate  writings.  His  life  was  agitated  and  unfortunate.  He  was  the 
ton  of  a  butcher  in  London,  and  by  family  as  well  as  personal  sym- 
pathies an  ardent  Whig  and  Dissenter.  Indeed,  he  was  educated  for 
the  ministry  in  a  dissenting  sect,  but  embraced  a  mercantile  career, 
having  at  various  periods  carried  on  the  business  of  a  hosier,  a  tile- 
maker,  and  a  woollen -draper.  But  his  real  vocation  was  that  of  a 
writer,  and  the  ardor  with  which  he  maintained,  in  innumerable  pam- 
phlet?, the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty,  not  only  distracted  his 
attention  from  his  commercial  pursuits,  but  exposed  him,  in  those  evil 
times,  ti^repeated  persecutions  from  the  Government.  He  carried  his 
devotion  to  Protestant  principles  so  far,  as  to  join  the  abortive  iusir- 
rection  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  though  from  this  danger  he 
escaped  with  impunity.  He  was  at  different  times  punishf.d  on  charges 
]f  sedition,  with  all  the  inhuman  brutality  of  those  days,  having  been 
exposed  in  the  pillory,  sentenced  to  have  his  ears  cut  off,  severely  fined, 
ind  on  two  occasions  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  his  confinement  ou  one 
acoasion  extending  to  nearly  two  years.  Nothing,  however,  cculj 
daunt  or  silence  this  indefatigable  champion  of  liberty,  and  he  contin- 
ued to  pour  forth  pamphlet  after  pamphlet,  full  of  irony,  logic,  and 
patriotism.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works  in  this  class  are 
his  Truebom  Bngiishman,  a  poem  in  singularly  tuneless  rhymes,  but 
full  of  Rfrong  sense  and  vigorous  argument,  in  which  he  defends  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  ind  the  Dutch  against  the  prejudices  of  his  country- 
ISjen,  the  Hjmn  to  the  Pillory,  and  the  famous  pamphlet  The  3h^rtea 
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Way  with  the  Dissenters,  in  whiclt,  to  show  the  folly  and  truellj  of 
the  recent  Acts  persecuting  the  Sectarians,  he  with  admirable  sarcasm 
adopts  the  tone  of  a  violeijt  persecutor,  and  advises  Parliament  tc 
employ  the  stake,  the  pillory,  and  the  halter,  -with  unrelenting  severity 
The  mask  of  irony  is  so  well  worn  in  this  pamphle'..  Ibat  it  was  at  first 
co^eidered  a  serious  defence  of  the  parliamentary  measure,  and  when 
tlie  trick  was  discovered  the  fury  of  the  doiiiinant  party  knew  no  bounds 
The  purely  political  career  of  Defoe  was,  generally,  from  1687  to  171; 
»iid  it  was  during  one  of  his  imprisonments  that  he  carried  on  Ih 
Revievi,  a  literary  journal  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  prototj-pe  oi 
our  modern  semi-political,  semi-literary  periodicals.  It  appeared  thrice 
a  week,  and  was  written  with  great  force  and  ready  vigor  of  language. 
During  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  union  of  Scotland  to  the 
British  crown,  Defoe  was  employed  as  a  confidential  agent  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  acquitted  himself  with  ability.  He  afterwards  published  a 
nai-rative  of  that  important  event.  Defoe's  mercantile  speculations 
were  so  unfortunate  that  he  says  in  one  of  his  poems,  — 
" Thirteen  times  have  I  been  rich  and  poor;" 

and  he  probabJy  employed  the  unenuaJled  facility  of  his  pen  in  fiction, 
principally  as  a  means  of  supplying  daily  bread  to  his  family,  to  which 
he  was  tenderly  attached. 

g  3.  In  1719  Defoe  published  the  first  part  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  the 
success  of  which,  among  that  comparatively  humble  das?  ol  readers 
which  Defoe  generally  addressed,  was  instantaneous  and  immense 
-ndced,  if  perfect  originality  in  the  plan,  and  the  highest  perfection  in 
(he  execution  of  a  fiction,  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  elaim  of  creative 
genius,  Defoe  must  be  regarded  as  a  creative  genius  of  no  common 
order.  The  primary  idea  of  Robinson  Crusoe  may  have  been  denved 
from  the  authentic  narrative  of  Alexander  Selknk,  a  sailor  who  had 
been  marooned,  as  the  term  then  was,  by  his  captain  on  the  uninhabited 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  he  passed  several  jears  m  complete 
solitude.  Selkirk,  who,  by  a  most  singular  coincidenLe,  was  taken  oft 
theislandby  the  very  same  captain  — Woods  Rogers  —  who  had  aban- 
doned him  there,  published  on  his  return  to  England  an  account  ol  his 
sufferings  and  adventures.  By  this  narrative  he  appears  to  have  grad- 
ually descended  to  the  condition,  if  not  of  a  wild  beast,  at  least  of  a 
savage  very  little  superior  in  intelligence ;  for  when  discovered  he  had 
almost  entirely  lost  the  use  of  language,  which  he  only  obtained  again 
after  a  considerable  time.  The  intense  interest  of  Robinson  Criuct 
partly  arises  from  the  simplicity  and  probability  of  the  events,  the  au/ot  t- 
leeascjs  of  many  of  which  completely  annihilate  the  reader's  euspicloo 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  is  perusing,  the  skill  with  which  Defoe  identi- 
fies himself  with  thecharacter  of  his  Recluse,  who  is  always  represented 
as  a  commonplace  man,  without  any  pretensions  to  extraordinary 
knowledge  or  intelligence.  He  is,  therefore,  just  such  a  person  ai 
every  reader,  ignorant  or  cultivated,  old  or  young,  can  thoroughly  sym- 
pftttiize  with,  und  cua  fancy,  while  reading  of  his  difficulties  nnd  embnr- 
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rassmenlB,  settiagabout  remedying  them,  as  he  himtelf  would  do,  under 
similar  circumstancei.  Thus  Robinson  Crusoe  is  never  endowed  with 
more  ingenuity  or  forethought  than  the  generality  of  mankind:  and 
thus,  for  example,  when  he  cuts  down  a  huge  tree  and  after  incredible 
lai>E:shapesitintoaboat,hefindH  that  it  is  too  heavy  for  him  to  launch. 
It  is  evi^Jent  that  the  majority  of  readers  acutely  sympathize  with  this, 
because  ninety-nine  outof  ahundred  feel  that  they  would  be  likely  to  com- 
mit a  similar  oversight.  It  is  perhaps  somewhat  injnriouB  that  this  bixA 
is  generally  read  when  we  are  very  young;  for  the  impf  ess  ions  it  leaves 
[ipon  the  memory  and  the  imagination,  among  the  strongest  that  we  cna 
recall,  are  so  deep  and  permanent  that  we  do  not  return  to  the  work 
when  increased  intellectual  development  would  make  us  bettet  able  to 
appreciate  Defoe's  wonderful^  art.  The  raft,  the  goats,  the  dog,  cats,  and 
parrots,  the  palisaded  fortification,  the  cave,  the  wrecked  ships,  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  island,  the  fishing,  turtle -catching,  and  plant- 
ing of  corn;  every  scene,  every  episode,  is  indelibly  fixed  upon  the 
mind.  It  would  be  difficult  to  guess  how  many  boys  Robinson  Crusot 
has  turned  into  sailors,  or  how  many  projects  of  living  with  a  faithfu, 
Friday  in  a  desert  island,  have  been  generated  in  childish  fancies  by 
this  incomparable  tale.  The  second  part,  which  the  success  of  the  firs- 
encouraged  Defoe  to  produce,  is  manifestly  inferior  to  the  first :  indeed 
the  moment  the  solitude  of  the  island  is  invaded  by  more  strangers 
than  Friday,  the  charm  is  evidently  diminished.  Scott  has  weK 
remarked  that  a  striking  evidence  of  Defoe's  skill  in  this  kind  ol 
fiction  is  the  studiously  low  key,  both  as  regards  style  and  incidents, 
in  which  the  whole  is  pitched.  Defoe's  object  was  not  to  instruct,  but 
to  amjsei  to  captivate  that  mysterious  faculty  by  which  we  identify 
ourselves  with  imaginary  events ;  and  this  he  most  successfully  did  bj 
imitating  not  only  the  plain,  straightforward,  unaffected  narratives  of 
the  old  navigators,  hut  their  simple,  idiomatic,  unadorned  diction. 

g  4,  Among  Defoe's  numerous  other  works  of  fiction  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
one  who  had  taken  part  in  the  great  Civil  War ;  in  which  many  histor- 
ical facts  are  dressed  up  with  that  intense  personal  realitj-  which  Defoe 
knew  so  well  how  to  communicate,  and  which  made  Lord  Chatham 
cue  the  book  as  an  authentic  narrative.  A  not  less  remarkable  narra- 
tive is  the  youmal  of  the  Great  Plague  in  London,  where  the  imagi- 
nary annalist,  a  respectable  London  shopkeeper,  — a  character  whidi 
Defoe  assumed  with  consummate  skill,  —  describes  the  terrible  sights  ol 
that  fearful  time.  The  air  of  verisimilitude  in  this  book  is  so  lompiett , 
that  grave  medical  and  statistical  writers  have  quoted  it  as  authentic  j 
and  it  is  only  the  application  of  the  tests  of  modern  science  that  have 
proved  it  to  be  a  tissue  of  inventions  in  which  the  devastation  caused 
by  the  scourge  is  most  enormously  exaggerated.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  quiet  yet  not  unpicturesque  vividness  with  which  episodes  of  the 
tity  life  during  the  great  calamity  are  set  before  us,  and  in  some  pas- 
sages, as  in  the  description  of  tiie  maniac  fanatic  Solomon  Eagle,  Iho 
^reat  pit  in  Aldgatei  and  the  long  line  of  anchored  ships  stretchina 
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Far  down  the  Thames,  Defoe  rises  into  a  very  lofty  and  powerful  strain 
of  description.  A  number  of  stories,  the  Adventures  of  Colonel  yaci, 
Moll  Flanders,  Roxana.  Captain  Siagletoa,  show  the  same  quiet  powei 
of  imitating  reality.  Tliey  are  generally  the  lives  of  thieves,  robbers, 
and  other  offscourings  of  society,  and  were  written,  I  imagine,  purely 
for  profit :  but-  Defoe  has  never  pandered  to  the  false  taste  of  his  read- 
i»ri  :y  holding  up  to  admiration  the  characters  and  exploits  of  such 
perionagea,  and  has  faithfully  represented  their  lives  as  being  for  tlie 
most  part  as  miserable  as  they  are  flagitious.  In  one  remarkable  tract 
he  has  described  the  Affarition  of  one  Mrs.  Neal  to  her  friend  Mrs. 
Bargravs  at  Canterhury;  and  this  is  one  of  the  boldest  experimcr^ts 
ever  made  upon  human  credulity.  It  was  composed  to  help  off  the  sale 
of  a  dull  book  of  Sermons,  and  had  the  effect  of  instantly  causing  the. 
whole  edition  to  quit  the  bookseller's  shelves ;  for  Dreliacouri  on  Death 
was  powerfully  recommended  by  the  visitor  from  another  world. 

§  6.  If  Robinson  Crusoe  !s  less  a  novel  than  a  tale,  being  escliided, 
at  least  in  its  finer  parts,  by  the  solitude  of  the  chief  character  froii' 
that  play  of  human  interest  which  properly  constitutes  the  Novel,  Sam 
UET.  llicHARDSON  (1689-1761)  must  be  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of 
the  romance  of  private  life  in  English  Literature.  His  life  presents 
few  materials  for  comment:  it  was  the  career  of  a  careful,  prudent, 
industrious  tradesman,  who  raised  himself  to  opulence  by  the  exercise 
of  the  most  laudable  though  somewhat  prosaic  assiduity.  He  was  far 
advanced  in  life  — nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  indeed —before  he  entered 
upon  tliat  literary  path  which  led  him  to  immense  and  well-deserved 
popularity.  He  was  born  of  very  humble  rustic  parentage,  and  came 
to  London  when  a  lad  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  printer.  In  this  calling 
he  distinguished  himself  by  so  much  diligence  tliat  in  the  course  of 
time  he  was  taken  into  partnership  by  his  employer,  and  gradually  rose 
to  the  highest  place  in  his  business,  being  appointed  first  printer  of  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  then,  in  1754,  Master  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  and  in  i;6o  becoming  the  purchaser  of  a  half 
share  in  the  lucrative  patent  office  of  Printer  to  the  King,  Having 
accumulated  an  easy  fortune,  he  retired  to  a  pleasant  suburban  house 
Bt  Parson's  Green,  near  London,  where  he  passed  an  honorable  old 
age  in  literary  employment,  surrounded  by  a  little  knot  of  female  wor- 
shippers, whose  adulatory  incense  his  intense  vanity  made  him  greedily 
receive.  The  correspondence  and  literary  remains  of  Richardson, 
-vhich  have  been  published,  give  a  curious  picture  of  his  timid,  sen- 
sitive, effeminate  character,  and  of  th  en  rv  t  tm  "ohere  of  twad- 
dling flattery  with  which  he  loved  to  s  und  h  m  if  The  works  of 
Richardson'sre  thi-ee  in  number,  Paul  p  hi  1  d  1  iJJi,  CloHfs- 
Marlowe,  in  1749,  and  Sir  Charles  G  d  n  753.  TOest  thrcL 
noi-els  are  all  witten  upon  sne  plan  th  t  U  j  is  entirely  told 
in  letters  whith  are  supposed  to  be  w  tt  n  by  tl  ious  persons  in 
the  action  —  a  mode  of  fictitious  comp  t  on  wh  h  h  frequently  been 
employed  since  Richardson's  lime,  and  which  is  attended  with  advan- 
Wgea  uid  dieodvantages  of  a  very  evident  k--id.     In  the  first  place  it 
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gives  the  author  the  opportunity  of  euccessivelj  idcntifyhig  himself 
with  his  different  characters  and  exhibiting  the  minutest  shades  of  theii 
feelings  and  sensations,  and  this  he  can  do  subjectively.  On  the  othei 
hand  this  method  of  writing  is  open  to  the  objection  of  necessitating  a 
»ery  slow,  minute,  and  painful  evolution  of  the  story;  and  the  improb- 
abilily  of  any  real  letters  being  sufficiently  niinute  and  voluminous  (o 
delj.il  all  that  is  essential  for  the  reader's  understanding  of  the  plot  U 
BO  great,  that  it  is  in  general  found  Insunno untable.  But  the  peculiar 
genins  of  Richardson  U  seen  rather  in  tlie  evolution  of  character  by 
slow  and  delicate  touches  of  self-betrayal,  than  by  any  vigor  of  de!,ctlp 
tion  —  that  is,  objective  description  —  of  persons  or  events;  and,  IherC' 
fore,  in  spite  of  the  innate  improbability  attached  to  a  whole  story  told 
in  letters,  he  selected  the  mode  best  suited  to  his  peculiar  genius. 

Pamela  describes  the  sufferings,  trials,  and  vicissitudes  undergone  bj 
a  poor,  but  beautiful  and  innocent,  country  girl  who  enters  the  service 
of  a  rich  gentleman.  She  triumphantly  resists  all  the  seductions  and 
all  tlie  violence  by  which  he  essays  to  overcome  her  virtue,  and  what  is 
still  more  difficult,  the  promptings  of  her  own  heart  in  his  favorj  for 
Richai-dson  represents  her  as  passionately  attached  to  her  unworthy 
master,  to  whom,  by  way  of  a  moral  inculcating  the  reward  of  virtue, 
she  is  ultimately  married.  The  letters  in  which  this  story  is  told  are 
principally  written  by  Pamela  herself;  and  Richardson  exhibits 
throughout  the  work  that  profound  and  wonderful  knowledge  of  the 
female  character,  which  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  in  his  boyhood,  by 
being  the  amanuensis  for  carrying  on  the  love-correspondence  of  three 
young  women  in  humble  life.  The  pathetic  power  exhibited  in  Pamela 
is  very  great,  and  is  an  earnest  of  that  intense  mastery  over  the  tendei 
emotions  which  he  afterwards  exhibited  in  his  Clarissa  Harlowe. 
Pamela  originally  sprang  from  a  collection  of  familiar  letters  which 
Richardson,  at  the  request  of  his  publishing  firm,  had  undertaken  to 
write  as  a  manual  to  improve  the  style  and  the  morality  of  the  middle 
classes  of  readers;  and  while  engaged  on  it  he  was  struck  with  the 
happy  idea  of  making  his  letters  tell  a  continuous  story.  The  success 
of  the  tale  was  prodigious ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  it  when  we  think 
of  the  immense  contrast  between  the  nature,  reality,  and  living  interest 
z^ Pamela  and  the  far-fetched,  wire-drawn,  impossible  caricatures  which 
t!  en  formed  the  only  light  reading  of  the  world  —  feeble  exaggerations 
jf  the  already  exaggerated  conceptions  of  the  old  French  romances  of 
tlie  seventeenth  centi./y.  The  popularity  of  Pamela  was  so  great  thai 
nvc  editions  were  exhausted  in  one  year,  although  this,  like  all  Rich- 
ii>Json's  works,  is  extremely  yolumirous,  according  to  our  modern 
ideas :  for  example,  his  third  romance,  Sir  CharUs  Grandison,  at 
Qiiginally  written,  would  have  filled  about  a  dozen  octavo  volumes. 

Clarissa  HarloTve  is  incontestably  Richardson's  greatest  wjrk. 
Whether  we  consider  the  interest  of  the  story,  the  variety  and  trutli 
of  the  characters,  or  the  intense  and  almost  unendurable  pathos  of  the 
catastrophe,  to  which  every  incident  artfully  and  imperceptibly  leads, 
we  must  not  only  accord  it  a  dccisii-e  superiority  over  his  other  produc 
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tions,  but  must  give  it  one  of  the  foremobt  pircts  in  the  historj  of 
prose  fiction.  It  is  the  Storj  of  a  young  !ady  who  falls  a  victim  to  tlt( 
treachery  and  profligacy  of  a  man  of  splendid  talent  and  EttractioiiK, 
but  of  complete  and  almost  diabolical  corruption.  Though  Richard' 
son,  both  by  natural  disposition  and  circumstances,  is  far  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  delineation  of  female  than  of  male  characters,  Lovelacci 
the  seducer,  is  one  of  tlie  most  perfect  and  finished  portraits  that  litei- 
ature  has  to  show.  There  is  no  better  proof  of  this  than  the  fact  that 
the  name  has  become  in  all  languages  the  synonyme  of  the  brilliant  and 
unpi-inripled  seducer.  This  circumstance  also  gives  us  a  record  of  tlie 
imniente  popularity  which  Richardson  still  enjoys  throughont  Europe, 
though  its  splendor  in  England  has  been  in  some  measure  eclipsed  by 
later  novelists,  some  of  whom  address  thera'^elves  like  Fielding  and 
Scott,  more  exclusively  to  mtional  sjmpathies  whereas  Richardson  s 
delineations  possess  the  lastmg  interest  attached  to  general  pictures 
of  human  nature.  The  prevailing  tone  of  feeling  m  Clarissa  10  soin 
bre  and  inournful,  and  the  suftermgs  of  the  pure  but  injured  heroine 
are  worked  up  at  the  end  to  i  pitch  of  intensity  reminding  us  of  Forif 
or  Webster.  The  interest  in  this  as  in  the  other  works  of  Rich-trd 
son,  is  generated  by  the  accumulation  of  a  thousand  little  impercepti 
ble  touches,  and  the  chiracteis  ore  elaborated  with  the  slow  and 
painful  minuteness  of  the  Dutch  painters  The  readei  finds  himself 
in  an  atmosphere  of  tnfimg  tediou*;  and  aitificial  details,  but  the 
gentle,  equable  current  of  pission  and  incident  carries  him  onwird  in 
spite  of  himself,  till  he  feels  its  force  to  be  irresistible 

The  lastworkinthisfimous  trilogy  IS  Sir  Charles  Grasdison  m  which 
the  author,  who  never  relinquished  the  ideaof  mcorpoiating  a  moral 
in  his  fictions,  intended  to  give  an  ideal  portrait  of  a  character  which 
should  combine  consummate  ethical  and  religious  perfection  with  the 
graces  and  accomplishments  of  a  man  of  fashion.  In  his  three  suc- 
cessive novels  Richardson  essayed  to  portray  three  different  orders  in 
the  social  scale :  in  Pamela  the  lower,  in  Clarissa  the  middle,  and  in 
GrandisoK  the  aristocratic  class  of  society.  But  he  was,  from  educa- 
tion and  position,  totally  unacquainted  with  the  real  manners  and 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling  prevalent  in  the  fashionable  world,  and 
in  describing  what  he  so  imperfectly  guessed  at  he  fell  into  the  error 
natural  to  men  of  imperfect  education  and  inexperienced  in  tlie  man- 
ners of  the  great  world.  He  is  perpetually  straining  after  fine  language, 
anil  his  stitF  and  labored  expression  forms  a  ludicrous  contrast  with  the 
really  eany,  unaffected  tone  of  circles,  wLiere,  as  they  have  no  supeiiors 
10  ape,  they  are  at  least  free  from  the  vice  of  vulgar  pretension  of  man- 
ner. Thi!  characters  ha  wishes  to  hold  up  to  admiration  —  the  ultra- 
perfect  Sir  Charles,  with  his  eternal  bowing  and  solemn  hand-kissing, 
and  the  heroine.  Miss  Harriet  Byron,  who  is  in  all  respects  his  wortiiy 
coimterpart  —  are  of  that  most  insupportable  category  of  people  who 
are  espressively  though  coarsely  designated  as  prigs,  a  class  equally 
insupportable  in  fiction  and  in  reality.  Indeed  the  only  personages 
with  whom  we  eympathi7e  in  Sli  Charle«  Grandison  are  those  inwhich 
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fome  alloj  of  human  weakness  tempers  their  tireJiome  perfections 
Ihus  Clementina,  whose  madness  and  despaii-  are  deliTseated  with  a 
patlietic  force  tliat  Fletcher  might  have  been  proud  to  own,  is  far  more. 
interesting  than  either.  Richardeon,  with  that  feminine  turn  of  dispo- 
sition wl  ich  I  have  noted  in  him,  shows  an  extreme  tendency  to  dwell 
upon  long  and  minute  description;  and  Hazlitt  tells  a  pleasant  storji 
that  he  had  been  disposed  to  murmur  at  about  a  dozen  pages  being 
devoted  to  the  wedding  clothes  of  Sir  Charles  and  his  bride,  till  he 
ibtind  that  a  young  lady  had  actually  copied  out  the  whole  passage  aa 
tine  of  the  moat  striking  episodes  of  the  story.  It  is  said  that  Richard- 
son consulted  a  great  lady  as  to  the  tone  and  language  of  high  life ;  and 
that  she  found  so  many  errors  and  inconsistencies  that  he  abandoned  in 
despair  the  hope  of  correcting  them.  In  patient  analysis  of  the  human 
mind  and  passions,  particularly  in  the  female  sex,  in  a  tendency  tc 
accumulate  minute  incident  and  mici-oscopic  description,  and  in  a 
BicKly  and  morbid  tone  of  sentiment,  there  is  considerable  resemblance, 
allowing,  tf  course,  for  differences  of  nation  and  of  age,  between  Rich- 
ardson and  Balzac ;  nor  is  Clarissa  an  unworthy  rival  of  the  enchanting 
oortrait  of  Eugenie  Grandet 

§  6.  The  second  great  name  among  the  novelists  of  this  period  is  that 
of  Henky  Fielding  (1707-1754),  qualified  by  Byron,  with  extreme  but 
hardlv  undeserved  praise,  "  the  prose  Homer  of  human  nature."  In 
his  personal  character,  as  well  as  in  his  literary  career,  in  everything, 
indeed,  but  the  power  of  his  genius,  he  was  the  exact  opposite  of  Rich- 
ardson. He  was  descended  from  the  illustrious  house  of  Denbigh, 
itself  an  offshoot  from  the  counts  of  Habsburg,  and  his  father  wai 
General  Fielding,  a  man  of  fashion,  ruined  by  his  extravagance.  The 
novelist  was  born  in  1707,  and  received  his  education  first  at  Eton,  and 
afterwards  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  whither  he  went,  like  many 
young  men  of  fashion,  to  study  the  law.  His  father  dying,  with  his 
affairs  in  inextricable  confusion,  he  returned  to  England  In  absolute 
want  of  money,  and  though  he  nominally  inherited  an  income  of  200I. 
a  year,  he  found  himself  dependent  upon  his  own  resources  for  a  liveli- 
hood. Of  gay  and  festive  inclinations,  a  favored  guest  among  men  of 
pleasure  and  enjoyment,  he  naturally  betook  himself  to  the  stage,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty  became  a  dramatic  author  and  a  lively  writer  in 
the  CoTieni  Garden  journal.  He  produced  a  considerable  number  of 
pieces,  now  entirely  forgotten,  which  show  that  his  talent  was  in  no 
way  adapted  to  the  theatre.  Indeed  it  seems  an  established  fact  that 
rio  giea"-.  writer  of  narrative  fiction  ever  succeeded  on  the  stage.  Tha 
Wily  exceptions  I  can  remember  to  this  rule  are  the  cases  of  Cervantes 
*ncl  Le  Sage,  while  the  examples  of  Walter  Scott  and  a  multitude  of 
others  prove  the  universality  of  the  principle  The  dramatic  works  of 
Fieliiiiig  constitute  a  large  portion  of  his  writmgs;  but  none  of  them 
have  either  retained  possession  of  the  stage  or  attrsicted  the  curiosity 
of  the  reader.  Always  passionately  fond  of  gayety  and  ioyous  company, 
Fielding  struggled  on,  and  married  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  excel- 
lence, Mrs.  Craddock,  with  whom  he  received  a  portion  of  about  1500/, 
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This  he  dissipated  in  a  very  short  time,  for  he  was   if  a     e  t    m  iy 
sanguine  and  volatile  temper,  and  was  assisted  in  running  tl        gl    b 
little  fortune  by  the  desperate  project  of  speculating  in  th    H  ym    k  t 
Theatre,  which  completed  the  ruin  of  his  affairs.     He  the  d  th 

study  of  the  Law,  and  was  called  to  the  hai-  in  the  Temple  Meet  nj, 
with  no  professional  success,  he  continued  his  career  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  producing  a  number  of  pieces  exhibiting  vivacity  and  careless- 
nesn  rather  than  any  depth  of  ability,  and  also  took  an  active  part  in 
political  controversy.  In  numerous  pamphlets  and  articles  for  journaH 
be  maintained  liberal  and  anti-jacobite  principles;  and  it  was  about 
this  period  of  his  life  (1743)  that  he  struck  out  that  vein  of  humorous 
writing  in  which  he  never  bad,  nor  is  ever  likely  to  have,  a  rival.  His 
first  novel  was  yosepk  Andrews,  which  was  in  some  sense  intended  at 
a  parody  or  caricature,  ridiculing  the  timid  and  fastidious  morality,  the 
shop-keeper  tone  and  the  somewhat  preaching  ^ooi/- Joy  style  oi  Pameli., 
just  then  in  the  full  blaze  of  success.  Richardson's  jealous  vanity  could 
never  foi^ive  the  wicked  wit  of  Fielding  in  ridiculing  his  heroiny  and 
he  shows  in  all  his  correspondence  not  only  an  intense  soreness,  out  an 
absolute  inability  to  appreciate  Fielding's  genius.  Like  the  Roman 
Comiqiie  of  Scarron,  which,  though  written  to  laugh  at  a  particula 
class  of  works,  became  the  prototype  of  a  new  and  original  departmeni 
of  Fiction,  Fielding's  novel  at  once  received  the  honor  due  to  a  great 
■iriginal  creation ;  and  in  pretty  rapid  succession  he  produced  his  ynw 
Hey  from  this  World  to  the  Next,  full  of  political  allusions  that  have 
uow  lost  their  piquancy,  and  his  truly  remarkable  satirical  tale,  The 
Life  of  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great.  In  1749  he  was  appointed  to  the 
laborious  and  then  far  from  respectable  post  of  a  London  police  magis- 
trate, a  function  in  which  he  showed  distinguished  zeal  and  intelligence, 
and  which  was  useful  to  his  literary  glory  by  giving  him  opportunities 
of  observing  the  manners  of  the  lowest  of  the  people.  While  engaged 
in  this  ignoble  occupation  he  composed  the  finest,  completest,  and  pro- 
foundestof  his  works,  the  incomparable  Tom  youfrs,  which  was  followed, 
after  a  brief  intei-val,  by  Amelia,  in  which  he  unquestionably  intended 
to  portray  some  of  his  own  follies  and  irregularities,  but  with  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  paying  a  tribute  to  the  virtues  and  affection  of  his  wife. 
Her  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  and  he  soon  supplied  her  place  bj' 
marrying  her  maid,  with  whom  he  had  "  frequently  bewailed  the  angel 
they  had  lost."  In  spite  of  the  seeming  oddity  of  this  second  choice, 
slie  made  him  a  pnident  and  loving  partner,  and  an  excellent  mother 
lo  hiii  children.  Fielding's  health  was  now  completely  ruined  by  labor 
tnd  CKcesses  :  he  was  attacked  with  dropsy,  and  ordered  to  try  a  warmer 
climate.  He  sailed  for  Lisbon  in  1754,  and  after  passing  a  short  time 
died  in  that  city,  and  was  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  there 
towards  the  end  of  the  same  year. 

§  7.  The  qualities  whicl;  distinguish  Fielding's  genius  are  close  and 
accurate  observation  of  character,  and  an  extraordinary  power  of  de- 
ducing the  actions  and  expressions  of  his  personages  from  the  elements 
of  their  nature,  a  constant  sympathv  with  the  vigorous,  unrestrained 
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characters,  in  all  ranks  of  society,  bi-t  especicUy  in  the  lowest,  which  ha 
loved  to  de  ineate.  With  the  vast  nr.d  moiley  field  of  English  society, 
so  strongly  marked  at  that  time,  he  was  minutely  acquainted,  and  hit 
spirit  of  analysis,  at  once  learned  and  picturesque,  delighted  in  the 
reproduction  of  the  oddities  and  eccentricities  of  man.  He  is  intensely 
English  in  his  subject  as  in  his  mode  of  treatment.  Hogarth  himEelf 
is  not  more  powerfully  national :  painter  and  novelist  exhibit  t!ie  same 
diiectand  practical  vigor,  which,  however,  is  always  compatible  with  an 
appreciation  of  the  subtlest  shades  of  character.  In  the  construcHon 
of  his  plolo  he  is  masterly.  That  of  Tom  J  '  p  h  p  the  finest 
example  to  be  met  with,  in  fiction,  of  a  se  f  t    p  obable  yet 

surprising  ead.  of  which  inevitably  leads  t  th  It  m  t  tastrophe. 
I^le  combined  ai.  almost  childish  delight  in  f  d       t  antly  ludi- 

crous incident,  with  a  philosophic  closene  f  iy  f  character 
and  an  impressive  tone  of  moral  reflectio  th  1  tt  ft  n  masked 
under  a  pleasant  air  of  satire  and  irony,     H  1    b      the  a  sort  of 

Iresh  •i^e«-fl/>-  atmosphere,  a  strong  contr  t  t  th  I  ,  artificial 
medium  which  pervades  the  romances  of  R    h    d  When  we  are 

reading  the  latter  we  seem  to  be  surrounded  1  th  1  breathless 
atmosphere  of  a  city  parlor:  taking  up  Field  I  k  ging  into 

the  bracing,  sun-shiny  air  of  a  high-road.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
scenes  and  adventures  in  Fielding  takes  place  in  inns  and  in  the  course 
of  travelling :  this  is  to  be  explained  by  the  much  greater  proportion 
of  time  then  passed  on  the  i-oad,  when  men  proceeded  from  place  to 
place  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  the  humble  wagon,  or  in  the  aristo- 
cratic coach  and  six,  and  were  consequently  brought  more  closely  ani 
frequently  into  contact  with  the  miscellaneous  crowd  of  travellers. 

yosepk  Andrews  was  originally  written  as  a  kind  of  parody  upon 
Pamela,  and  for  this  purpose  the  chief  character  was  represented  as  the 
brother  of  Richardson's  heroine;  and  Pamela's  virtuous  resistance  to 
seduction  was  transferred,  with  great  humor,  to  the  person  of  a  young 
footman  Joseph,  on  being  enpelled  from  the  household  of  Squire 
Boobj,  in  consequence  of  the  jealous  rage  of  his  mistress,  — the"  spretie 
injuria  form-e,'-^  winders  about  England  in  company  with  his  friend 
and  humble  companion  Parson  Adams,  one  of  the  richest,  most  humor- 
ous, and  truly  genial  conceptions  of  tliis  great  painter  of  character. 
Adams's  learning,  simplicity,  and  courage,  together  with  his  innumer^ 
able  and  always  consistent  oddities,  make  him  as  truly  humorous  ■ 
character  as  Sancho  Panza  himself.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  low 
Focial  estimation,  as  well  as  in  the  ignorance  and  coarseness  of  many 
of  his  clerical  personages.  Fielding  has  faithfully  represented  thi 
degraded  i.ate  of  the  rural  clergy  at  the  time  when  he  wrote. 

The  adventures  of  yonaihan  Wild  the  Great  were  intended  to  be  » 
satire  upon  the  false  estimate  generally  formed  of  glory,  and  the  whol* 
bocik  is  written  in  a  tone  of  irony.  The  hero  was  a  real  person,  origi- 
nally a  thief,  housebreaker,  and  highwayman,  and  afterwards  a  spy  and 
secret  agent  of  the  police ;  he  became  celebrated  as  a  receiver  of  stolen 
goods,  and  after  committing  a  thousand  crimes  was  most  justly  hanged 
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The  exploits  of  this  conaiimmnte   scoundrel  ar        1      d  t 

ironical  admiration ;  but  though  the  story  cont  m    pow    f  I       d 

many  humorous  scenes,  the  reader  becomes  we    y    ft!  t    ruj     d 

meanness  and  depravity  of  the  persons  nnd  eve 

In  Tom  Jones  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  mo  t  t  dm  th  11 
.onduct  of  the  plot,  the  immense  variety,  ti   th        d  h  ft! 

personages,   the   gajety  of  the  incidents,  or  tl  t  k         d 

reflections  which  the  author  has  plentifully  inte    p        d         m    t 
_  in  (he  introduction  to  hie  chapters.    The  chara  t        f  Sq         W 
'lie  type  of  the  violent,  brutal  rural  magnat       f  th         d  y 
f-  liich  remiiins  forever  fixed  on  the  memory,  a  d  th  d      f 

personages  might  be  cited,  each  marked  iiieft  ce  bly    th     gh      ft 
liglitly,  with  the  stamp  of  truth  and  nature.    T        J  1  if      d 

the  fair  Sophy,   though  elaborated  by  the  auth      w  th  p       1 
as  types  of  all  that  he  thought  attractive,  are  g  lly  f       d  t     1 

tinged  with  much  coarseness  and  vulgarity  F  Id  g  t  d  1 
whether  for  grace  or  morality,  was  not  a  very  high  one,  and  the  time 
when  he  wrote  was  remarkable  for  the  low  tone  of  manners  and  senti- 
ment—perhaps  the  lowest  that  ever  prevailed  in  England;  for  it  was 
precisely  a  juncture  when  the  romantic  spirit  of  the  old  chivalric  man- 
ners was  extinguished,  and  before  the  modern  standard  of  refinement 
was  introduced. 

The  interest  of  Amelia  is  entirely  domestic  and  familiar ;  the  error:, 
and  repentance  of  Captain  Booth,  and  the  inexhaustible  love  and  indul 
gence  of  the  heroine,  are  strongly  coiiti-asted ;  but  we  never  can  get  rid 
of  the  conviction  that  Booth  is  but  a  sorry  scamp,  and  are  hardly  com- 
pensated for  our  indifference  to  the  principal  character  by  the  extraor- 
dinary vividness,  nature,  and  reality  of  the  subordinate  ones.  Field- 
ing had  little  or  no  power  over  the  pathetic  emotions;  there  are,  how- 
ever. In  this  novel  several  episodes  and  strokes  of  character  which  are 
touching,  and  exhibit  that  peculiar  and  essential  characteristic  of  truly 
humorous  conceptions,  namely,  the  power  of  touching  the  heart  while 
exciting  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  It  is  a  curious  contradiction  that 
while  Richardson,  a  man  of  the  humblest  birth  and  career,  should  have 
chiefly  described  aristocratic  life,  Fielding,  the  man  of  fashion  and  of 
lofty  origin,  should  have  preferred  to  paint  the  manners  -of  the  lowest 
of  the  people.  Fielding,  in  spite  of  much  coarseness  and  indecency, 
is  fundamentally  sound  in  his  moral  principles,  though  he  excuses, 
■f  he  does  not  justify,  a  considerable  degree  of  laxity.  He  seems 
nclined  to  pardon  any  escapade,  if  rendered  venial  by  high  spirits, 
>'oulh,  and  passion,  and  accompanied  w'th  courage,  frankness,  and 
ginercsity. 

§  8.  Tobias  George  Smollett  (1721-1771),  descended  from  an 
ancier  t  and  respectable  family  in  Scotland,  was  educated,  first  at  Dum- 
barton, and  afterwards  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Being  totally 
without  fortune,  he  determined  to  embrace  the  medical  profession,  and 
was  apprenticed  to  a  practitioner  in  Glasgow  of  the  name  of  Gordon. 
After  remaining  a  short  time  in  this  man's  service,  the  future  poet  and 
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B<^i»list,  then  onlj  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  burning  with  literary 
Hinbition,  proceeded  to  London  with  the  MS.  of  a  tragedy,  entilled  th« 
Regicide,  in  his  pocket.  Failing  in  his  attempt  to  bring  out  this  work, 
he  entered  the  naval  service  in  the  humble  capacity  of  surgeon's  male 
□n  board  a  man-of-war,  and  was  present  at  the  inglorious  and  un- 
ti.'ituiiate  expedition  to  Carthagena,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Knowles,  Here  he  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  oddities  oi 
lea -characters,  which  he  afterwards  so  admirably  reproduced  in  hi( 
Ictiors,  and  of  learning  by  experience  the  atrocious  cruelty,  corruption, 
ind  incompetency  which  then  reigned  in  the  naval  administration. 
He  left  the  service  and  resided  for  some  time  in  the  West  Indies, 
whence  he  returnad  in  1744,  and  began  to  unite  literary  pursuits  witli 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  London.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
satires  and  other  poetical  pieces  now  forgotten,  but  in  1748  he  began 
his  career  of  a  novelist  with  Roderick  Random,  in  some  respects  the 
most  vigorous  of  his  fictions.  In  the  manner  and  construction  of  his 
novels  he  follows  the  models  of  Le  Sage  and  of  those  Spanish  authors, 
in  the  style  called ^/enrvsco,  whom  Le  Sage  himself  imitated;  and  he 
relied  for  success  rather  on  a  lively  series  of  grotesque  adventures  than 
on  any  elaboration  of  intrigue  or  deep  analysis  of  character.  Peregrine 
Picile  was  published  in  1751,  and  Smollett,  meeting  with  but  small 
6UCCCSS  as  a  physician,  now  devoted  himself  to  the  career  of  a  writei 
and  politician.  For  the  task  of  controversy  he  was  well  qualified  by 
Ihe  vigor  and  readiness  of  his  style,  by  the  ardor  of  his  opinions,  and 
the  patriotic  elevation  of  his  principles ;  but  he  was  rash,  violent,  and 
impulsive,  and  more  than  once  changed  his  side,  not  from  anyintet- 
ested  or  unworthy  motive,  but  under  the  influence  of  his  personal  feel- 
ings. In  1753  he  produced  his  third  great  romance.  Tie  Adventures  of 
Ferdinand,  Count  Fathom,  describing,  with  a  higher  moral  intention 
than  is  usually  found  in  his  works,  the  career  of  an  unprincipled  scoun- 
drel, cheat,  and  swindler.  This  book  forms  a  sort  of  counterpart  or 
parallel  to  Fielding's  Jonathan  W'ld  and  's  open  to  the  same  objec 
tlons.  Two  years  later  this  indefat  gable  wo  ke  b  ought  out  h  trans 
lation  of  Don  Quixote,  in  which  I  leirly  ho  vi  h  msell  utterly 
unable  to  appreciate  the  higher,  more  poet  cal  i  d  deal  s  de  of  the 
great  conception  of  Cervantes,  and  I  as  of  ned  h  self  sol  ly  to  tl 
grotesque  and  farcical  side  of  that  vast  crcat  on  Abo  t  th  s  t  me  tl  c 
violence  of  Smollett's  political  opin  ons  b  ought  h  ra  n  coll  so  v  tl 
the  law;  the  terrible  picture  he  iiad  given  of  mail  Im  n  str  t  on  n  tl  e 
Navy  and  his  severe  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  Ad  n  al  knowl  s 
caused  him  to  be  defeated  in  an  action  for  1  bel  He  wa  fined  00^  a  d 
imprisoned  for  three  months,  during  wh  ch  t  ne  I  e  co  t  nued  t!  e  n  an 
ttgeinent  of  the  Critical  Review,  in  the  pages  of  which  the  obnoxious 
Btrictures  had  appeared,  and  in  his  capacity  of  literary  censor  he  man- 
aged to  raise  up  against  himself  a  whole  swarm  of  angry  politicians, 
nriters,  and  doctors.  He  now  produced  his  novel  of  Sir  Z-auceloi 
Greaves,  a  most  unfortunate  and  feeble  effort  to  adapt  the  plot  and 
leading  idea  of  Z^an  ^»t*0/e  to  English  contemporary  life;  and  wrotei 
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with  extraordinary  rapiditj',  his  History  of  England,  in  wiilch  hit 
nrdent  and  partial  judgments  are  no  less  remarkable  than  the  consum- 
mate elegance  and  calm  prophetic  spirit  which  charm  in  the  pages  of 
Hurne.  In  a  Tavr  in  Prance  and  Italy,  which  he  undertook  to  divert 
his  grief  under  the  loss  of  a  beloved  child,  Smollett  exhibits  a  painiui, 
and  almost  ludicrous  incapacity  to  appreciate  the  beautiful,  sublime,  01 
interesting  objects  he  met  with  ;  he  "  travelled  from  Dan  to  Beersheba. 
and  found  all  barren."  In  a  now-forgotten  tale,  The  Adventures  of  at 
Atom,  he  attacked  Bute,  who  had  formerly  been  his  patron.  Thie  woik 
maybe.said  to  correspond  with  the  journey  front  l&is  World  to  tie 
JVexi,  in  the  not  very  dissimilar  literary  career  of  Fielding.  Smol'«tfr 
health  was  now  completely  broken  up  through  incessant  labor  and  con- 
tinual agitation,  and  he  was,  tike  his  illustrious  contemporary,  obliged 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  more  genial  climate.  He  resided  a  short  time  at 
Leghorn,  and  there,  in  spite  of  weakness,  exhaustion,  and  suffering,  th( 
dying  genius  gave  forth  its  most  pleasing  flash  of  comic  humor.  Thii 
was  the  novel  of  Httm^brey  Clinier,  the  only  fiction  in  which  Smolletl 
adopted  the  epistolary  form,  and  the  most  cordial,  comic,  and  laughable 
of  them  all.  Like  Fielding  he  died  and  was  buried  in  a  foreign  land 
and  two  of  the  most  intensely  natvotiai  of  our  painters  of  character 
were  doomed,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  to  lay  their  bones  under  the  soil 
of  the  stranger. 

§  9.  In  the  structure  of  his  fictions  Smollett  is  tnanifestjy  inferior 
both  to  Richardson  and  Fielding;  he  does  not  possess  the  slow  bir, 
exquisitely  logical  evolution  of  the  former,  or  the  skilful  combinatioi: 
and  planning  of  connected  incidents  which  distinguish  the  latter.  His 
novels  are  a  series  of  striking,  grotesque,  farcical,  and  occasionally  pa- 
thetic scenes,  which  have  little  other  bond  of  union  than  the  fact  of  their 
being  threaded,  so  to  say,  on  the  life  of  a  single  person.  Yet  his  books 
are  eminently  amiisiag;  the  reader's  attention  is  kept  awake  by  a  lively 
succession  of  persons  and  events,  some  of  which,  though  they  may  be 
coarse  and  low-lived,  are  in  variably  vivid  and  life-like,  while  the  tendency 
to  florid  description  and  sentimental  exaggeration  does  not  deprive 
others  of  the  charm  of  freshness  and  earnestness.  The  characters  in 
Smollett  are  extraordinarily  numerous  and  animated,  but  they  are  nol 
analyzed  with  the  profound  psychological  anatomy  of  Fielding :  some 
prominent  feature  is  seized,  some  oddity  is  placed  in  a  strong  light  ard 
exhibited  in  full  development,  and  the  reader  asks  for  nothing  mort. 
This  external  or  superficial  mode  of  delineation  makes  Smollett  verj 
i.areless  about  maintainingtheconsistencyof  his  personages.  He  nevei 
scruples  to  sacrifice  that  consistency,  whether  it  refer  to  their  bodily  01 
mental  qualities,  when  it  stands  in  his  way  in  placing  them  under  ridio 
Tilous  points  of  view:  thus  Roderick  Random  is  sometimes  represent?* 
as  gawky,  ugly,  and  even  mean  and  cowardly,  and  at  other  times  as 
eminently  handsome  and  brave.  There  0  in  be  no  doubt  that  Smollett 
was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  transferring  Ki  his  novels  real  adventurer 
of  his  own  life  ;  thus  Random's  miseries  at  school,  his  apprer  liceehif 
with  the  apothecary,  his  journev  to  London,  his  experiences  in  (lie  fleet 
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have  the  strongeBt  air  o'  being  transcripts  of  reality:  mnnj  of  the  per- 
ionK  introduced,  and  no  small  proportion  ofthe  scenes,  as  for  example  the 
medical  examination,  and  the  ahominahle  tyranny  and  abuses  on  board 
ship,  were  unquestionably  drawn  from  the  life.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  hia  inimitable  and  exquisitely  varied  Bailor-charactera,  from  Lieuten- 
ant Bowling-  and  Ap  Morgan  in  the  first  novel,  through  the  rich  gallery 
of  oddities  in  his  later  works,  particularly  Commodore  Trunnion  and 
I'ipes  in  Peregrins  Pickle.  Smolletfs  heroes  are  generi'iy  a  little  too 
much  of  the  picaresque,  or  LazarilJo  de  Tormfis  type :  thev  hai-e  but 
,'iltle  to  attract  the  reader's  sympathy,  being  generally  hard,  impuiienl, 
■elfish,  and  ungrateful  adventurers ;  but  in  the  subordinate  persons,  and 
especially  in  those  of  grotesque  but  faithful  followers,  like  Strap  or 
Pipes,  Smollett  shows  a  greater  warmth  of  sentiment.  His  style  is  lively 
and  picturesque ;  much  more  careless  than  that  of  Fielding,  who  occa- 
sionally  produces  passages  of  considerable  length  that  are  noble  speci- 
mens of  English  prose,  and  he  allows  the  fire  of  his  imagination  to 
seduce  him  into  the  faults  of  tawdriness  and  sentimentality.  Many  of 
his  most  laughable  scenes  —  and  such  abound  in  his  writings  —  depend 
for  their  eflect  upon  what  may  be  called  mechanical  humor,  blows  and 
kicks  and  extravagant  terrors :  but  these  low  episodes  are  not  made  the 
occasion,  as  they  often  are  in  Fielding,  of  educing  profound  traits  of 
human  character.  With  the  laugh  he  has  excited,  Smollett's  use  of 
them  is  at  an  end.  In  Humphrey  Clinker,  though  running  over  with 
fun  and  grotesque  incident,  there  is  a  riper  and  mellower  tone  of  char- 
icter-painting  than  is  to  be  found  in  his  preceding  works  :  the  person- 
ages of  Lvsmahago  and  Tabitha  Bramble  are  inimitably  carried  out : 
the  latter  is  indeed  perhaps  the  most  finished  portrait  in  Smollett's 
whole  gallery.  This  latter  novel  contains  a  great  deal  of  what  is  merely 
descriptive,  being  the  travelling-journal  of  the  droll  and  original  party 
whose  various  letters  make  up  the  work;  and  the  modern  reader  may 
gather  from  Smolletfs  descriptions  of  the  country  and  the  various  water- 
ing-places in  England  and  Scotland  visited  during  the  imaginary  tour, 
■nost  curious  and  interesting  details  concerning  the  state  of  the  country 
and  the  manners  of  our  forefathers.  Smollett,  like  Fielding,  and  indeed 
,ike  most  authors  of  those  iays^  was  in  the  habit,  probablv  in  imitation 
of  the  practice  of  Cervantes  and  the  old  masters,  of  occi„^nally  intro- 
ducing long  episodical  narratives  into  the  midst  of  his  novels;  a  most 
{njudicious  custom,  and  equally  injurious  to  the  effect  of  the  intercalary 
lale  and  of  the  work  in  which  it  was  set.  Examples  of  what  I  mean 
will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Pair  Marcelia  in  Don  Qiiixote,  the 
absurd  and  unnatural  story  of  the  Man  of  the  //(V/ introduced  into  Tom 
Jones,  and  the  Story  of  the  Lady  of  polity,  which  Smollett  is  said  to 
have  been  bribed  to  insert  in  one  of  his  novels. 

SriioUett  possessed  considerable  poetical  talents :  he  wrote  Ihe  pow- 
eiful  versgb  entitled  the  Tears  of  Scotland,  which  breathed  the  patri- 
otic indignation  of  a  generous  mind,  horror-sti'uck  by  the  crueltiea 
inflicted  by  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  after  the  battle  of 
^uUodei).    This  little  poem  is  eijusll^  tionorab|f  to  t|ie  civil  t^uiage 
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of  Smollett  aa  to  liis  geniue,  for  so  free  an  expression  of  outraged  patri- 
otism was  then  dangerous,  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  poet,  when 
warned  of  that  danger  after  composing  six  stanzas  of  vigorous  denun- 
datton,  instantly  sat  down  and  added  a  seventh,  move  hitter  and  sting, 
ing  than  those  which  had  gone  before. 

§  10.  Laurence  Sternb  (1713-1768)  was  a  hrilllant  literary  comet 
His  charart     w  cc     t  '         h'    w  rks  both  the  one  and  the  othei 
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was  ultimately  advanced  to  the  ricl^ 
living  of  Coxwold.  His  private  life  was  little  in  harmony  with  his  pro- 
fession 1  he  appears  to  have  been  a  fanciful,  vain,  self-indulgent  humor- 
ist, perpetually  at  war  with  the  neighboring  clergy,  and  masking 
caprice  and  harshness  under  a  pretence  of  extreme  sensibility.  His 
conduct  to  his  wife  was  base  and  selfish.  The  first  two  volumes  of  his 
novel  of  Tristram  Shandy  were  published  in  1761,  and  the  novelty  and 
oddity  of  his  style  instantly  raised  him  to  the  summit  of  popularity; 
two  more  volumes  appeared  in  the  following  year,  and  Sterne  became 
the  pet  and  lion  of  fashionable  London  society,  where  he  gratified  his 
morbid  appetite  for  fiattery  and  indulged  in  a  series  of  half-immoral, 
half-sentimental  intrigues,  some  of  them  with  married  women.  He 
made  two  tours  on  the.  Continent,  the  first  in  France,  and  the  second 
in  France  and  Italy,  where  he  accumulated  the  materials  incorporated 
in  his  delightful  Ssniimental  Journey,  intended  to  form  a  part  of  his 
Tomance,  but  which  is  generally  read  as  an  independent  work.  In  this 
book  he  personates  his  favorite  character  Yorick,  a  mixture  of  the 
humorist  and  the  sentimental  observer.  The  Sentimental  yoarney, 
with  all  its  faults  of  taste  and  morality,  has  the  merit  of  breathing  a 
tone  of  complacency,  candor,  and  appreciation  of  the  good  qualities  of 
foreign  nations,  equally  rare  and  laudable  at  a  time  when  Englishmen 
jugarded  all  other  countries,  and  especially  France,  with  the  most  nar- 
row-minded piejudice  and  hostility.  Sterne's  health  had  always  been 
precarious;  he  had  all  bis  life  been  consumptive,  and  the  feverish  life 
of  London  society  broke  up  a  constitution  naturally  sickly.  He  died 
alone  and  friendless  in  a  Bond  Street  lod^ng-house,  attended  in  liia 
last  illness  by  mercenaries,  who  are  said  to  have  plundered  him  of  such 
trifles  as  he  possessed  —  a  comfortless  and  gloomy  ending,  which  he 
had  himself  desired. 

His  works  consist  of  the  novel  of  Tristram  Shandy,  of  the  Senti- 
mental yourney,  and  of  a  collection  of  Sermons,  written  in  the  odd  and 
fantastic  style  which  he  brought  into  temporary  vogue.  It  is  not  an 
lasy  task  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of  the  plan,  the  merits,  and 
the  defects  of  his  writings.  Tristram  Shandy,  though  nominally  » 
rOPmnre  in  Ihe  biographini  form,  is  intentionally  irregular  and  capri- 
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ciouB,  the  imaginary  hero  never  making  his  appearance  at  all,  and  the 
Btorji  consisting  of  a  series  of  slietdies  and  episodes  introducing  ub  to 
the  interior  of  an  English  country  family,  one  of  the  richest  collections 
of  oddities  that  genius  has  ever  delineated.  The  narrative  is  wiitteo 
partly  in  the  cfjaracter  of  Yorick  (Sterne  himselO,  supposed  to  be  a 
clergyman  and  a  humorist,  and  partly  in  that  of  the  phantom -like 
Tiistram;  and  the  most  prominent  persons  are  Walter  Shandy,  ■ 
retired  merchant,  the  father  of  the  supposed  hero,  his  mother,  \U 
Liricle  Toby  Shandy  (a  veteran  officer),  and  hia  servant  Corporal  Irim. 
Tnese  are  all  conceived  and  executed  in  the  finest  and  most  Shak- 
fipevian  spirit  of  humor,  tenderness,  and  observation;  and  tliey  ar* 
supported  by  a  crowd  of  minor  yet  hardly  less  individual  portraitures 
—  Obadiah,  Dr.  Slop,  tlie  Widow  Wadman,  Susanna,  nay,  down  to  the 
I'  foolish  fat  scullion."  Mr.  Shandy,  the  restless,  crotchety  philosopher, 
is  delineated  with  consummate  skill,  and  admirably  contrasted  with  the 
simple  benevolence  and  professional  enthusiasm  of  the  unequalled 
Uncle  Toby,  a  personage  belonging  to  the  same  category  of  creative 
genius  as  Sancho  or  as  Parson  Adams.  The  characters  in  Sterne  are 
not  delineated  descripti:vely,  but  rather  o//as(oe/v;  and  thus  the  reader 
incessantly  enjoys  the  pleasure  of  making  out  their  pleasant  and  eccen- 
tric features,  not  through  the  medium  of  the  author,  but  by  himself,  as 
if  they  were  real  personages.  The  conversations,  the  incidental  epi- 
sodes, all  introduce  us  to  the  eccentricities  and  amiable  oddities  of  the 
persons;  and  perhaps  the  very  absence  of  all  regular  construction,  the 
a,brupt  transitions,  the  complete  confusion  of  all  order,  the  exclama- 
tions, parenthetical  chapters,  and  the  abrupt  and  interjection al  char- 
acter of  the  style,  contribute  to  the  effect  of  the  whole.  In  all  Sterne's 
writings  there  is  a  great  parade  of  obscure  and  quaint  erudition,  which 
passed  off  at  tlie  time  these  books  appeared,  when  the  elder  authors 
were  but  rarely  studied,  as  indicative  of  immense  learning;  but  he  is 
known  at  present  to  have  been  a  most  unscrupulous  plagiarist,  pillaging 
Burton,  Rabelais,  and  tbe  seldom-consulted  pages  of  the  old  lawyers 
and  canonists  All  this  howevei ,  tends  powerfully  to  give  an  original 
flavor  to  hi&  itjle  His  humor  and  his  pathos  are  often  truly  admira- 
ble; and  he  possesses  in  a  h  gh  degree  thit  rare  power,  found  only  in 
the  greatest  humorists  of  combming  the  ludicrous  and  the  pathetic, 
but  both  his  humor  and  his  pitlios  are  vtiy  often  false  and  artificial, 
the  one  degenerating  into  bi  ftoonery  indecency  and  even  profanity  in 
more  than  a  single  instance  and  the  other  into  a  morbid  and  sickly 
tentimentahty  He  i»  always  trembling  on  the  \erge  of  an  obsceiw 
■illusion  and  many  passages  both  in  Shasdy  ind  the  Sentimental 
'Journey  are  quite  unjustifiable  is  com  ng  from  the  pen  of  a  clei^- 
man.  In  thi=  mixture  of  pruriency  and  theatr  tal  sentiment  Sterne 
resembles  certain  of  the  most  brilliant  French  authors ;  and  even  the 
rapiditj  and  abruptness  of  his  style  cau  le  h  m  to  be  perhaps  the  only 
one  of  our  great  humorists  who  can  be  adeqi  itely  translated  into 
French.  His  episodes,  as  the  often-quoted  Story  of  Le  Fevre,  are 
related  with  consummate  art  and  tcnderne? ^ ;  bi  it  in  Slerne  -  -  probabl,y 
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from  his  vanity  and  deficienry  of  diBcnmimtion  —  tliere  is  no  ineiliutn 
between  excellence  and  failure  He  is  an  acute  and  just  observiir  of 
the  little  turns  of  gesture  and  ej.presBion  and  makes  Ms  cliarncterg 
betray  iheir  idiosyncrasies  by  imoiuntarj   touches,  just  as  men  do  in 

5  11.  The  most  charming  and  versatile,  and  certaJnlj'  one  iif  Ihc 
gieatest  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  Oliver  Golpsmith 
(17S8-1771.),  whose  works,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  bear  a  peculiar 
Ftamp  of  gentle  grace  and  elegance.  He  was  born  at  the  viliage  of 
P.iUnt  in  the  county  of  Longford,  Ireland,  in  1728-  His  fether  was  a 
poor  curate  of  English  extraction,  struggling,  with  the  aid  of  farming 
and  a  miserable  stipend,  to  bring  up  a  large  family.  By  the  assistance 
of  a  benevolent  uncle,  Mr.  Contarine,  Oliver  was  enabled  to  enter  tht 
University  of  Dublin  in  tlie  humble  quality  of  sizar.  He,  however,  neg- 
lected the  opportunities  for  study  which  the  place  offered  him,  anc 
became  notorious  for  his  irregularities,  his  disobedience  to  authority, 
and  above  all  for  a  degree  of  improvidence  carried  to  the  extreme, 
though  excused  by  a  tenderness  and  charity  almost  morbid.  The 
earlier  part  of  his  life  is  an  obscure  and  monotonous  narrative  of  in- 
effectual struggles  to  subsist,  and  of  wanderings  which  enabled  him  to 
traverse  almost  the  whole  of  Europe.  Having  been  for  a  short  time 
tutor  in  a  family  in  Ireland,  he  determined  to  study  medicine ;  and  after 
nom  in  ally  attending  lectures  in  Edinburgh,  he  began  those  travels  — 
for  the  most  part  on  foot,  and  subsisting  by  the  aid  of  his  Sute  and  the 
charity  given  to  a  poor  scholar  —  which  successively  led  him  to  Leyden, 
through  Holland,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  and  even  to 
Pavia,  where  he  boasted,  though  the  assertion  is  hardiy  capable  of 
proof,  that  he  received  a  medical  degree.  His  professional  as  well  as 
his  general  knowledge  was  of  the  most  superficial  and  inaccurate  char- 
acter. It  was  while  wandering  in  the  guise  of  a  be^ar  in  Switzerland 
that  he  sketched  out  the  plan  of  his  poem  of  the  TroTreller,  which  after- 
wards formed  the  commencement  of  his  fame.  In  1756  he  found  his 
way  backto  his  native  countrj         dh  d        gbtglty 

was  a  succession  of  desultory         ggl      wthfm  mtm      aaa 
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he  expressed   it   himself;    a  d         re  ily  bl         d 

pcantily-paid  bookseller's  hack.  More  than  once,  under  the  pressure  of 
iotolerabte  distress,  he  exchanged  the  bondage  of  the  school  for  the 
iievcrer  slarery  of  the  corrector's  table  in  a  printing-office,  and  wai 
Jiiven  back  again  to  the  bondage  of  the  Kcbool.  The  grace  and  readi- 
ness of  his  pen  would  probably  have  afforded  him  a  decent  subsistencL", 
even  from  the  hardly-earned  wages  of  a  di-udge- writer,  but  for  hi? 
extreme  improvidence,  his  almost  childish  generosity,  hie  passion  for 
pleasure  and  fine  clothes,  and  above  all  his  propensity  for  gambling. 
\t  one  time,  during  this  wretched  period  ol   bi.'^  career,  he  fi  Wei  to 
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pass  the  examinalior.  qualifying  him  for  the  humble  medical  poat  of  s 
hospital  mate ;  and,  under  the  pressure  of  want  and  improvidence. 
committed  the  diahonorable  action  of  pawning  a  suit  of  clothes  lent 
him  by  his  employer,  Griffiths,  for  the  purpose  of  appearing  with 
decency  before  the  Board.  His  literary  apprenticeship  was  passed  in 
this  severe  school  —  writing  to  order,  and  at  a  moment's  notice,  school- 
bjoks,  tales  for  children,  prefaces,  indexes,  and  reviews  of  books  j  and 
contributing  to  the  Monthly,  Critical,  and  Lady's  Review,  the  Brltisli 
Magazine,  and  other  periodicals.  His  chief  employer  in  this  way 
appears  to  have  been  Griffiths,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  at  one  time 
engaged  as  a  corrector  of  the  press  in  Richardson's  service.  In  this 
period  of  obscure  drudgery  lie  composed  some  of  his  most  charming 
works,  or  at  least  formed  that  inimitable  style  which  makes  him  the 
rival,  and  perhaps  more  than  the  rival,  of  Addison.  He  produced 
the  Chinese  Letters,  the  plan  of  which  is  imitated  from  Montesquieu's 
Lettres  Persanes,  giving  a  description  of  English  life  and  manners  in 
the  Msumed  character  of  a  Chinese  traveller,  and  containing  some  of 
those  little  sketches  and  humorous  characters  in  which  he  was  un- 
equalled; a  Life  of  Bean  Nash;  and  a  short  and  gracefully-narrated 
History  of  England,  in  the  form  of  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his 
Son,  the  authorship  of  which  was  ascribed  to  Lyttleton.  It  was  in  1764 
that  the  publication  of  his  beautiful  poem  of  the  Traveller  caused  him 
to  emerge  from  the  slough  of  obscure  literary  drudgery  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  crawling.  The  universal  judgment  of  the  public  pro- 
nounced Inat  nothing  so  harmonious  and  so  original  had  appeared 
since  the  time  of  Pope ;  and  from  this  period  Goldsmith's  career  was 
one  of  uninterrupted  literary  success,  though  his  folly  and  improvidence 
kept  him  plunged  in  debt,  which  even  his  large  earnings  could  not 
enable  him  to  avoid,  and  from  which  indeed  no  amount  of  fortune 
would  have  saveJ  him.  In  1766  appeared  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  that 
masterpiece  of  gentle  humor  and  delicate  tenderness;  in  the  following 
year  his  first  comedy,  the  Good-natured  Man,  which  failed  upon  the 
stage  in  some  measure  from  its  very  merits,  some  of  its  comic  scenes 
shocking  the  perverted  taste  of  an  audience  which  admired  the  whining, 
preaching,  sentimental  pieces  that  were  then  in  fashion.  In  1 J63  Gold- 
smith composed,  as  taskwork  for  the  booksellers  — though  taskwork 
for  which  his  now  rapidly  rising  popularity  secured  good  payment-- 
the  History  of  Home,  distinguished  by  its  extreme  superliciality  of 
information  and  want  of  research  no  less  than  by  enchanting  grace 
of  style  and  vivacity  of  narration.  In  1770  he  published  the  Deserted 
VHiage^  the  companion  poem  to  the  Traveller,  wi-itten  in  some  measure 
in  the  same  manner,  and  not  less  toKching  and  perfect;  and  in  1773 
was   a:.ted  his  comedy   She   Stoop    t     C    q  e  of  the     ay    t 

pleasantest,  and  most  amusing  piece     !       thE     Iht        cnbat 
Goldsmith  had  long  risen  from  th    ob    u     y  t     wh    h  he  had  b 
condemned :  he  was  one  of  the  mos   adm      dad  pop  la    a  thors  ol 
hia  time!  his  society  was  courted  bj  tl      wits    a  t   t       tat    men    a  d 
writer*  who  formed  a  brilliant  circle    ound  John  on  and  Reynolds  — 
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Burke,  Garrick,  Beauclcrk,  Percy,  Gibbon,  Boswcll,  —  and  he  became 
R  member  of  that  famous  Club  which  is  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  intellectual  history  of  that  time.  Goldsmith  was  one  of  thoae  men 
whom  it  is  impossible  not  to  love,  and  equally  impossible  not  to  despise 
and  laugh  at :  hia  vanity,  his  ciiildish  though  not  maltgnaQt  envy,  his 
more  than  Irish  aptitude  for  blunders,  his  eagerness  to  shine  in  ccnviir- 
=ation,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly-  unfitted,  his  weaknesses  and  geniua 
tonibincd,  made  hitn  the  pet  and  the  laughing-?tock  of  the  compiinj, 
He  wi»s  now  in  the  receipt  of  an  income  which  for  that  time  and  for  th« 
profeesion  of  letters  might  have  been  accounted  splendid;  but  his  im 
providence  kept  him  plunged  in  debt,  and  he  was  always  anticipating 
hie  receipts,  so  that  he  continued  to  be  the  slave  of  booksellers,  who 
obliged  him  to  waste  his  exquisite  talent  on  works  hardly  thrown  off, 
and  for  which  he  neither  possessed  the  requisite  knowledge  norcoulJ 
make  the  necessary  researches :  thus  he  successively  put  forth  as  task- 
work the /^I's^o):)' 0/ -EB^/«»rf,  the  History  of  Greece,  and  ihs  History 
of  Animated  Nature,  the  two  former  works  being  mere  compilations  of 
second-hand  facts,  and  the  last  an  epitomized  translation  of  Buffon. 
.  1  these  books  we  see  how  Goldsmith's  never-failing  charm  of  style 
and  easy  grace  of  narration  compensate  foi  total  ignorance  and  a  com- 
plete absence  of  independent  knowledge  of  the  subj-ict.  In  1774  this 
brilliant  and  feverish  career  was  terminated.  Goldsmith  was  suffering 
from  a  painful  and  dangerous  disease,  aggravated  by  disquietude  of 
mind  arising  from  the  disorder  in  bis  alTairs;  and  relying  upon  his 
knowledge  of  medicine  he  imprudently  persisted  in  employing  a  violent 
remedy-  against  the  advice  of  his  physicians.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-six,  deeply  mourned  by  the  brilliant  circle  of  friends  to  which  his 
very  weaknesses  had  endeai-ed  him  no  less  than  his  admirable  genius, 
and  surrounded  by  the  tears  and  blessings  of  many  wretches  whom  hia 
:nexhauBtible  benevolence  had  relieved.  He  was  buried  in  the  Temple 
Churchyard,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  for  which  Johnson  wrote  a  Latin  insci-iption,  one  passage  of 
which  gracefully  aliudea  to  the  versatility  of  his  genius :  "  qui  nullum 
fere  scribendi  genua  non  tetigit,  nullum  quod  tetigit  non  omavit." 

§  12.  In  everythingGoldsmith  wrote,  prose  or  verse,  serious  or  comic, 
there  are  a  peculiar  delicacy  and  purityof  sentiment,  tinging,  of  course, 
the  language  and  diction  as  well  as  the  thought.  It  seems  as  if.  hia 
genius,  though  in  its  earlier  career  surrounded  with  squalid  distress, 
was  incapable  of  being  sullied  by  any  stain  of  coarseness  or  vulgarity 
rho  igh  of  English  descent,  he  had  in  an  eminent  degree  the  defects  sis 
wal.  as  the  virtues  of  the  Irish  character;  and  no  quality  in  his  writinga 
is  more  sHiking  than  the  union  of  grotesque  humor  with  a  sort  of  pen- 
jive  tenderness,  which  gives  to  hie  verse  a  peculiar  character  of  glidmg 
melody  and  grace.  He  had  seen  much,  and  reproduced  with  singulai 
livacity  quaint  strokes  of  nature,  as  in  his  sketch  of  Beau  Tibbs  and 
innumerable  passages  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  The  two  poems  of 
the  Traveller  and  the  Deserted  Village  wi!J  ever  be  regarded  as  master- 
(.ieces  of  sentimenl  and  description.     The   light  yet  lapid  touch  with 
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which,  in  the  former,  he  has  traced  the  scenery  and  the  natural  pecu- 
liarities of  various  countries  will  be  admired  long  after  the  reader  ha) 
learned  to  neglect  the  false  social  theories  embodied  in  his  deductionEi 
and  in  spite  of  the  inconsiEtencj',  pointed  out  hy  Macaulay,  between  tlie 
pictures  of  the  village  in  its  pristine  heautj  and  happiness,  and  the 
same  village  when  ruined  and  depopulated  by  the  forced  emigration  of 
its  inhabitants,  the  reader  lingers  over  the  delicious  details  of  human 
as  well  as  inanimate  nature  which  the  poet  has  combined  into  the 
rovclj  pastoral  picture  of  "  sweet  Auburn."  The  touches  of  tender 
personal  feeling  which  he  has  interwoven  with  his  description,  as  the 
fond  hope  vriVr  which  he  dweit  on  the  project  of  returning  to  pass  hit 
age  among  the  scenes  of  innocence  which  had  cradled  his  boyhood, 
the  comparison  of  hiniEelf  to  a  hare  returning  to  die  where  it  was 
kindled,  the  deserted  garden,  the  village  alehouse,  the  school,  and  the 
evening  landscape,  are  all  touched  with  the  pensive  grace  of  a  Claude; 
while,  when  the  occasion  demands,  Goldsmith  rises  with  easy  wing  to 
the  height  of  lofty  and  even  sublime  elevation,  as  in  the  image  of  the 
slorm-girded  yet  sunshine-crowned  peak  to  which  'le  compares  the 
good  pastor. 

The  Vicar  of  WaiyfeM,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  absurditj' and  incon- 
sistency of  its  plot,  an  inconsistency  which  grows  more  perceptible  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  story,  will  ever  remain  one  of  those  rare  gems 
which  no  lapse  of  time  can  tarnish.  The  gentle  and  quiet  humor  em- 
bodied in  the  simple  Dr.  Primrose,  the  delicate  yet  vigorous  contrast* 
of  character  in  the  other  personages,  the  atmosphere  of  purity,  cheer- 
fulness, and  gayety  which  envelops  all  the  scenes  and  incidents,  will 
contribute,  no  less  than  the  transparency  and  grace  of  the  style,  to 
make  this  story  a  classic  for  all  time.  Goldsmith's  two  comedies  are 
written  in  two  different  manners,  the  Good-natured  Man  being  a  comedy 
of  character,  and  Ske  Stoops  to  Conquer  a  comedy  of  intrigue.  In  the 
first  the  excessive  eaeinesB  and  generosity  of  the  hero  are  not  a  quality 
sufficiently  reprehensible  to  make  him  a  favorable  subject  for  that  satire 
which  is  the  essential  element  of  this  kind  of  ttieatrical  painting;  and 
the  merit  of  the  piece  chiefly  consists  in  the  truly  laughable  personage 
of  Croaker,  and  in  the  excellent  scene  where  the  disguised  bailiffs  are 
passed  off  on  Miss  Richland  as  the  friends  of  Honeywood,  whose  house 
and  person  they  have  seized.  But  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  we  have  a 
firat-rate  specimen  of  the  comedy  of  intrigue,  where  the  interest  mainly 
depends  upon  a  tissue  of  lively  and  farcical  incidents,  and  where  thj 
characters,  though  lightly  sketched,  form  a  gallery  of  eccentric  pictures. 
The  best  proof  of  Goldsmith's  success  in  this  piece  is  the  constancy 
with  which  it  has  always  kept  possession  of  the  stage;  and  the  peals  of 
laiigiiter  which  never  fail  to  greet  the  lively  bustle  of  its  scenes  and  the 
pleasant  absurdities  of  Young  Marlow,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Hardcastle,  and 
above  all  the  admirable  Tony  Lumpkin,  a  conception  worthy  of  Van- 
brugh  himself. 

Some  of  Goldsmitft's  lighter  fugitive  poems  are  incomparable  tbt 
their  peculiar  humor.    The  Haunch  oj  Venison  is  fi  mode!  of  eiwj 
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:  sketching  of  commonplace  society;  and  in 
Retaliation  we  have  a  series  of  slight  yet  delicate  portraits  of  (ome  of 
the  most  distinguished  literary  friends  of  the  poet,  thrown  o£f  with  a 
hand  at  once  refined  and  vigorous.  In  how  masterly  a  manner,  and 
yet  in  how  few  strokes,  has  Gtcldamith  placed  before  us  Garrick,  Burke, 
and  Reynolds  1  and  how  deeply  do  we  regret  that  he  should  not  have 
^ven  us  similar  portraits  of  Johnson,  Gibbon,  and  Boswelll  Several 
«f  Ihe  songs  and  ballads  scattered  through  his  works  are  remarkablt- 
fcr  their  tenderness  and  harmony,  though  the  Bd-win  and  Angeliif 
which  has  been  so  often  lauded,  has  always  appeared  to  me  mawkish, 
affected,  and  devoid  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  medisval  ballad. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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CHAPTER  XVIir. 


HISTORICAL,    MORAL,    POLITICAL,    AND    THECU-OGICAI 
WRITERS   OF  THE   EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY. 

I  I.  DiTiD  Hume  His  life  ind  publications.  Treatise  on  Human  Nature  ^,, 
Hirfwy  of  Engtmul.  ^  2.  Willuji  Robertson.  Histories  of  Scothmd, 
Ch,srks  v.,  and  America.  ^  3.  Edwabd  GiBBdN.  His  life  nod  works,  ii 
Criticism  of  the  OeBline  and  FaU  of  the  Roaum  EntpiTe.  j  6.  Samifhi.  Joun^ 
ms.  Hia  early  life  and  struggles.  Lmdon.  Ufe  of  Savage,  f  6.  EnolkM 
nictioaar}/.  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.  Tragedy  of  Iretx.  f  7.  The  Idler 
and  Rambler.  Rasselas.  Johnson  receitcs  a  pension  from  the  government. 
{8.  His  acquaintance  with  Boswell.  Edition  of  Shakspeare.  Journey  loth, 
Hebrxde$.  Uvea  of  the  Poets.  Johnson's  death,  f  9.  Edmund  Bubke.  Hie 
Hfo  and  writings.  Essay  on  the  SubUme  and  Beautiful.  Hia  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastinga.  LeUer  to  a  Noble  Lord.  Reflections  on  the  French  Revo- 
tvHon.  Letter  on  a  Regicide  Feaife.  §  10.  Letters  of  Jumm.  {  U,  Adam 
Smith.  In^Hrff  into  the  Nature  and  Catisei  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
5  12,  SiK  WltLiiM  Blackstonb.  Commentaries  on  the  Laos  of  England. 
}  13.  Bishop  Butler  and  Willimi  Palet.  }  14.  QiLnEBi  White.  Nat- 
ural  nistnry  of  Selbome. 

S  1.  In  accordance  with  that  peculiar  law  which  seems  to  gorern  the 

tppearnnce,  at  particular  epochs,  of  several  great  names  in  one  depart- 
ment of  art  or  literature,  like  the  sculptors  of  the  Periclean  age,  the 
romantic  dramatists  in  that  of  Elizabetli,  and  the  novelists  who  ap- 
oeared  in  England  in  the  days  of  Richardson  and  Fielding,  the  eigh- 
teenth centurj  was  signalized  by  a  remarkable  wealth  of  historica' 
genius,  and  gave  birth  to  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon. 
David  Hume  (1711-1^76)  was  born,  of  an  ancient  Scottish  family,  ii 
711,  and  received  his  education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Hit 
desires  and  ambition  were  irresistibly  set  upon  literary  fame,  and  after 
reluctantly  trying  the  profession  of  law  and  the  pui-suit  of  commerce, 
he  lived  abroad  some  years,  devoting  himself,  by  means  of  prudence 
and  economy,  to  the  cultivation  of  moral  and  metaphysical  science,  and 
to  the  preparation  of  his  mind  for  future  historical  labors.  His  inte'- 
«ct  was  calm,  philosophical,  and  sceptical,  and  he  imbibed  that  stron,! 
disbelief  in  the  possibility  of  miracles  which,  when  expressed  in  his 
»ibtle  logic  and  refined  purity  of  style,  has  rendei'ed  him  one  of  the 
lUvSt  dangerous  enemies  of  revealed  religion.  In  1737  he  returned  to 
England,  and  was  so  much  discouraged  with  the  coldness  of  the  public 
towards  his  first  moral  and  metaphysical  productions  that  he  at  one 
time  meditated  changing  his  name  and  expatriating  liimself  forever. 
In  1746  and  the  following  year  a  gleam  of  success  shone  upon  him,  foi 
he  had  hitherto  lived  in  such  narrow  circumstances  that  his  extreme 
prudence  and  economy  scarcely  enabled  him  to  subsist  respectably,  and 
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he  was  even  at  one  time  reduce  3  tj  the  painful  and  uncongenial  otEce 
of  taking  charge  of  the  young  Marquis  of  Annandale,  who  was  insane. 
lie  now  entered  the  public  service,  and  was  employed  as  Secretary  to 
General  St.  Clair  in  various  diplomatic  missions.  When  again  resid- 
ing at  Edinburgh,  in  1752,  he  accepted  the  post  of  Librarian  to  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  for  whicii  he  leceived  no  salary,  but  which 
placed  at  his  disposal  a  large  and  excellent  collection  of  books.  With 
the  Hid  thus  furnished  he  began  his  great  work,  the  History  of  England 
from  the  accession  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty  to  Ihe  Revolution  of  168S,  to 
which  he  afterwards  added  in  successive  volumes  the  earlier  history 
from  the  invasion  of  Julius  C^sar  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  Though 
the  iirst  volume:  -^ere  received  with  the  same  neglect  as  had  encoun- 
tered hie  pr^vlcus  publications,  the  extraordinary  merits  of  the  plan 
and  the  incomparable  clearness  and  beauty  of  the  narration  soon  over- 
tame  the  indifference  of  the  public,  and  the  history  gradually  and  rap- 
idly rose  to  the  highest  popularity,  and  took  that  place  among  the 
prose  classics  of  the  language  which  it  has  ever  since  retained.  The 
admiration  excited  by  the  History,  by  a  natural  consequence,  reacted 
also  upon  his  previous  works,  which  now  began  to  enjoy  a  high  degree 
of  popularity,  in  spite  of  the  heterodox  tenets  which  they  were  accused 
of  maintaining.  Hume's  reputation  was  now  solidly  established!  he 
was  again  employed  in  the  public  service,  and  accompanied  as  secre- 
tary the  embassy  of  General  Conway  to  Paris,  where  he  becameone  of 
ihe  lions  of  the  fashionable  society  of  the  French  capital,  a  popularity 
whi  h  he  owed  more  to  his  literary  giory  and  to  the  sceptical  theories 
—  then  BO  prevalent  in  France  —  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  apostles, 
than  to  any  personal  aptitude  for  the  society  of  wits  and  fine  ladies ; 
for  Hume  was  heavy  and  inelegant  in  appearance,  and  possessed  few 
charms  of  conversation  or  readiness  of  repartee.  He  afterwards  ful- 
filled for  a  short  time  the  still  higher  functions  of  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  and  retiring  with  a  pension  passed  the  evening  of  his  life  in 
philosophic  and  intellectual  tranquillity,  enjoying  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion which  his  virtuous  and  amiable  quailSies  attracted,  and  which  not 
even  his  scepticisn:;  could  repel.  Hume  died  in  1776.  He  was  distin- 
guished by  great  benevolence  of  heart,  and  by  a  spirit  of  candor  and 
indulgence  to  Uie  opinions  of  others,  which  might  have  been  advan- 
tageously imitated  by  many  of  those  who  controverted  his  opinions. 

As  a  moral  and  metaphysical  writer  Hume  certainly  deserves  a  high 
place  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  prominent  feature  of  hia 
Treniite  on  Hsman  Nature,  published  in  1738,  was  the  atti^mpt  to 
deduce  the  operations  of  the  mind  entirely  from  the  two  sources  of 
impressions  and  ideas,  which  he  looks  upon  as  distinct,  and  hi*  deny- 
ing the  exifence  of  any  fundamental  difference  between  such  actions 
as  we  call  virtuous  and  vicious,  other  than  as  they  are  practically  found 
to  be  conducive  to  or  destructive  of  the  advantage  of  the  individual  or 
the  species.  In  other  words  Hume  is  the  .issertor  of  the  theory  of 
Utility,  as  the  only  one  capable  of  satisfactorily  explaining  the  mjs- 
t»rioue  ijueation  —  What  is  the  essential  difference  betweeif  good  and 
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evil?  Such  a  theorj  was  received  with  intense  dissatisfaction  by  the 
orthodox :  but  seldom  has  the  controversialist  to  encounter  a  toughe- 
antagonist  than  Hume,  the  clearness  of  whose  exposition,  and  the  sub' 
tletyofwhose  arguments,  a  subtlety  the  more  formidable  as  it  is  always 
veiled  under  an  air  of  philosophic  candor,  were  but  too  often  met  with 
declsmation  and  unfair  attacks  on  a  personal  character  which  was  above 
reproach.  But  the  chief  danger  of  Hume's  philosophical  doctrines  lies 
in  his  famous  argument  on  the  impossibility  of  miracles,  based  upon 
Ihe  two  propositions :  first,  that  it  is  contrary  to  ail  human  experience 
ll'at  miracles  should  be  true,  both  reason  and  facts  tending  to  show  the 
invariable  nature  of  the  laws  which  govern  all  physical  phenomena; 
and  secondly,  that  the  improbability  of  a  miracle  ever  having  talien 
place  is  far  greater  than  the  improbability  of  the  testimony  to  such  an 
event  being  false,  the  witnesses  being  likely  either  to  have  been  duped 
themselves  or  to  dupe  others. 

The  Hislayy  of  England  is  a  book  of  very  high  value.  In  a  certain 
exquisite  ease  and  vivacity  of  narration  it  certainly  has  never  been  sur- 
passed ;  and  in  the  analysis  of  characters  and  the  appreciation  of  great 
events,  Hume's  singular  clearness  and  philosophic  elevation  of  view 
give  him  a  right  to  one  of  the  foremost  places  among  modern  histori- 
ans. But  its  defects  are  no  less  considerable.  Hume's  indolence 
induced  him  to  remain  contented  with  taking  his  facts  at  second-hand 
from  preceding  writers,  without  troubling  himself  about  accuracy 
Thus  legendary  and  half-mythological  stories  are  related  with  the  same 
air  of  belief  as  the  more  well-authenticated  events  of  recent  times;  a 
fault  pardonable  enough  in  Herodotus  and  I-ivy,  but  less  venial  in  i. 
writer  who  ought  to  have  applied  his  powerful  critical  faculty  to  the 
sifting  of  truth  from  tradition.  Hume,  essentially  a  classicist  of  the 
Voltaire  and  Diderot  type,  too  much  despised  the  barbarous  monkish 
chroniclers  to  think  of  consulting  them  as  authorities,  or  of  separating 
the  germ  of  fact  which  they  envelop  in  a  mass  of  superstitious  and 
ima^native  detail.  Moreover,  the  history  of  England  is  essentially 
the  history  of  the  conflict  of  opinion  on  religious  and  political  ques- 
tions ;  and  Hume  was  indifierent  to  religion,  and  a  partisan  of  extreme 
monarchical  opinions  In  politics.  Thus  he  shows  a  strong  leaning  to 
the  Stuart  dynasty,  and  even  to  the  Catholic  church  as  opposed  to 
Protestantism;  for  he  belonged  to  the  aristoci-atical  section  of  ihe 
Scottish  people,  who  were  almost  uniformly  Jacobites,  while  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  were  as  ardent  supporters  of  liberal  principles.  The 
sceptical   and    phllanfh    p'  w  s,  by  a  singular    paradox, 

inclined  from  p  1    ymp  tl        f       p  nions  precisely  contrary  to 

those  which  he  i      ht  h        b  p    t  d  to  maintain,  and  struggle* 

l)j-  sophistry  to  tl  d  f  11  es  of  the  arb'trary  Stuarts, 

while  he  exhibit  d  fi  t      g      n  a  man  so  benevolent  by 

nature,  to  the  siff  d  her  f  those  who,  In  Pariiament  oi 

on  the  field  of  b  tU     f      ht  th    gr    t  fight  for  political  and  religious 
freedom. 
%  2.  Cohtemporary  with  Hume  was  his  countryman  William  Ro» 
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■RTSONC1731-1J935  d  shng  ibhed  like  him  by  the  eloquence  of  his 
narrative,  by  tlie  luminouc  dissertatione  on  great  hiBtorical  questions 
introduced  into  h  9  works  by  the  picturesque  power  of  delineating 
characters  and  events  and  also  by  a  smg  lar  dignitj  tnd  purity  of 
style,  which  is  almost  free  fiom  SLOtticiams  His  pi-rsona!  career  was 
t!:ttt  of  a  Presbyterian  pastor  and  he  was  highly  celebrated  for  his 
eloquence  in  the  p  Jlp  t  In  176*  he  was  elected  Principal  of  'be  Uni 
vers ity  of  Edinburgh  where  he  had  receded  nis  education  and  ho 
cjthibiled  remarkable  powers  as  1  fcpeiker  and  debater  in  the  Scottish 
trcnera!  Asaembly  of  Divines.  He  pioduced  three  great  hiatorical 
works,  the  History  of  Scotland,  embracing  the  reigns  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Mary  and  of  her  son  James  VI.  down  to  the  accession  of  the  latter 
to  the  throne  of  England,  the  History  of  tie  Reign  0/ Charles  F.,  and 
the  History  of  the  Discovery,  and  first  Colonization  by  the  Spaniards, 
of  America.  These  three  productions  appeared  respectively  in  1759, 
1769,  and  1777-*  In  all  of  them  we  perceive  a  rich  and  melodious 
though  somewhat  artificial  style,  great  though  not  always  accurate 
research,  and  a  strong  power  of  vivid  and  pathetic  description.  The 
History  of  Scotland  is  perhaps  the  work  most  honorable  to  Robertson's 
genius,  for  in  the  other  two  Uie  grandeur  and  dramatic  interest  of  the 
subject  were  such  that,  in  the  hands  even  of  an  inferior  author,  the 
reader's  curiosity  could  not  but  be  excited  and  gratified.  Moreover 
though  many  of  the  general  disquisitions  prefixed  to  or  introdqced  it. 
Roljertson's  history  are  marked  by  largeness  of  view  and  lucidity  of 
arrangement,  his  account  of  many  episodes  of  the  life  of  Charles  V,, 
and  in  particular  of  his  retirement  to  San  Yuste,  contains  much  of  the 
romantic  and  theatrical  inaccuracy  which  recent  investigations  have 
dispelled  :  and  in  this  work,  as  well  as  in  the  wondrous  story  of  Colum- 
bus and  the  Conquestadors,  he  either  knew  not  or  negleclod  vast  stores 
ofinformation  which  would  have  thrown  averydifferent  light  upon  the 
characters  and  events  he  had  to  portray.  This  assertion  will  be  amply 
proved  by  comparing  Robertson's  account  of  these  great  events  with 
the  more  recent  labors  of  Prescott,  Motley,  and  others.  In  spite  of 
these  defects,  Robertson's  name  will  always  retain  an  honorable  place 
among  the  prose- writers  and  historians  of  England. 

§  3.  But  by  far  the  greatest  name  in  English  historical  literature  — 
indeed  one  of  the  very  foremost  names  in  all  historical  literature  ~  is 
that  of  Edward  Gibbon  (1737-1794).  Descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  he  was  born  at  Putney  near  London  in  1737,  and  '^as  the 
grandson  of  a  merchant  of  large  fortune.  His  health,  during  his  boy- 
"lood  and  early  youth,  was  exceedingly  precarious,  and  he  owed  the 
ifradua!  fbrtlfying  of  his  constitution,  and  the  first  development  of  his 
intellectual  faculties,  to  the  more  than  maternal  care  of  an  aunt,  CathC' 
rine  Porten.  His  education  was  at  first  neglected,  but  he  gradually 
acquired  an  insatiable  appetite  for  reading  of  all  kinds,  whict  at  length 

•  Robertson  alao  published,  in  1791,  an  Historical  LHsjuaition  ei'wmiitig  tb» 
^lowledge  \Bhieh  the  Antients  had  of  India ;  a  ivt.-kof  great  merit,  though  iww 
super»edad  br  more  lecent  investigations, 

■  «»• 
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concentrated  itself  upon  historical  Hterature.  He  paesed  a  ehort  time 
afWestminster  school,  and  was  intrus»ed  to  several  successive  private 
tutors,  but  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  was  placed  at  Magdalen  College. 
Oxford,  where  he  remained  onlj  fourteen  months,  still  pursuing  hit 
studies  in  a  vague  and  desultory  manner.  An  ardent  fit  of  controver- 
sial reading,  and  the  arguments  he  found  in  Pascal  and  BoBsuet,  over- 
threw his  attach  t  t  th  d  t  f  P  t  t  t  m  d  on  his 
formally  embra  th  C  th  1  f  th  h  f  th  h  It  d  at  such 
(postasy,  sent  h  t  L  1  re  b  w  pi  ced  d  the  care 
sf  M.  Pavillard,  m  tS  th  1  g  Th  g  ra  ts  of  his 
tulor  so  far  pr  I  d  t  d  h  t  t  th  Protestant 
C"iurcb,  though  h  Igi  blffmh  fw  d  was  little 
mjre  than  a  sort  f  pi  I  pb  ID  I  Sw  t  I  d  1  wever,  he 
commenced  that  f  gl  dytmb  tdy  which  grad- 
ually filled  his  d  th  mm  bl  t  f  d  d  profane 
learning ;  and  I  th  dqdtltt  j  pithy  with 
French  modes  of  th  gbt  th  t  m  k  h  th  1  t  t  I  of  all  out 
great  authors.  While  in  Switzerland  he  conceived  a  passion  for 
Susanne  Curchod,  aftfirwards  the  wife  of  Necker,  and  the  mother  of 
Madame  de  StaCl ;  but  Gibbon's  sensibility  was  never  very  ardent,  and 
he  acquiesced,  with  decent  readiness,  in  the  refusal  of  his  father  to 
permit  the  union.  Returning  to  England,  he  passed  some  time  in  the 
frivolous  pleasures  of  a  young  gentleman  of  furtune;  but  without 
relaxing  in  his  intense  diligence  of  study,  which  he  found  means  to 
maintain  even  during  the  five  years  he  passed  ia  military  service  as 
captain  of  the  Hampshire  militia.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  gaie 
»  the  world  the  first-fruits  of  his  pen  in  the  excellent  little  essay, 
written  in  French,  on  the  Sludy  of  Literatztre.  Between  1763  and  1765 
ie  travelled  over  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  while  at  Rome, 
in  1764,  the  first  idea  of  writing  the  history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  mighty  empire  first  flashed  upon  his  mind.  He  has  given  a  most 
striking  and  picturesque  description  of  the  moments  of  the  generation 
and  the  completion  of  his  great  work.  The  sudden  shock  of  concep- 
tion given  amid  the  sunset  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  "  while  the  barefooted 
""■iarf  were  singing  vespers  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,"  found  its  pic- 
Uiresque  consummation  in  the  "  valley  of  acacias"  by  the  moonlit  lake 
of  Geneva  in  1787.  Gibbon  returned  to  England  in  1765,  and  set  stren- 
uously to  work  on  the  composition  of  his  history,  the  first  vohmie  of 
irhich  appeared  in  the  following  year,  and  was  received  not  only  with 
•lie  applause  of  the  learned,  but  with  universal  popularity  among  the 
ihfihionable  world  and  the  ladies.  The  praises  of  Hume  found  an  edto 
ii?  the  gayest  and  most  frivolous  circles.  At  various  intervals  appeared 
Ihe  successive  volumes,  each  of  which  excited  the  admiration  and 
enthusiasm  which  the  grandeur  of  the  work  was  so  calculated  to  inspire. 
Gibbon  has  related  the  hesitation,  and  almost  terror,  with  which  Ui? 
immense  extent  and  difficulty  of  his  enterprise  at  first  filled  him,  and 
the  fastidious  care  with  which  he  revised  and  re-revised  the  opening 
ciiai'ters,  the  first  of  which  he  wrote  thrii'<i,  and  the  s^ond  twice  over, 
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before  he  was  SRtisfied  with  the  style;  but  as  he  advanced,  the  variout 
parts  of  his  gigantic  subject  took  form  and  symmetry,  and  t!ie  increas- 
ing facility  of  composition  enabled  him  to  advance  with  steady  speed. 

With  the  year  1774  begins  Gibbon's  political  career :  he  sat  in  several 
successive  Parliaments  as  member  for  Lislteard,  anj  supported,  with  a 
silent  vote  — for  both  .modesty  and  vanity  prevented  him  from  trying 
his  fortune  as  a  speaker  —  the  ministry,  during  the  whole  course  of  Wv. 
American  War,  down  to  the  formation  of  the  Coalition  Cabinet.  Lor 
Noith  rewarded  his  constant  adhesion  with  the  poel  of  one  of  the  Lord 
Commissioners  of  Trade,  which  Gibbon  enjoyed  for  about  three  years, 
Mil  the  abolition  of  the  office  in  1782,  In  1783  Gibbon  determined  to 
settle  altogether  at  Lausanne.  He  established  himself  in  the  com- 
fortable house  which  he  had  purchased  on  the  lovely  shore  of  Lake 
Leman,  a  spot  forever  memorable  from  the  residence  of  this  great 
genius.  This  was  perhaps  the  happiest  part  of  his  life ;  he  was  able  to 
devote  himself  in  tranquillity  to  his  mighty  task,  and  his  leisure  hours 
were  enlivened  with  intellectual  society  and  the  companionship  of  his 
friend  Deyverdun.  At  length  his  residence  at  Lausanne  becoming  i*is- 
agreeable  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  which  heralded  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  Revolution,  he  returned  to  London  in  1793,  and  died 
there  in  the  following  year.  The  personal  character  of  Gibbon  was 
rather  respectable  than  attractive.  Of  a  cold  and  somewhat  selfish 
disposition,  he  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  brilliant  intellectual 
circle  which  surrounded  Burke  and  Johnson ;  his  immense  acquirements 
and  refined  manners  rendered  his  conversation  interesting  and  valuable, 
and  his  vanity,  though  concealed  by  good  breeding  and  knowledge  of 
flie  world,  was  not  incompatible  with  generosity  and  benevolence. 
§  4.  His  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Bmfire  is 

andoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  industry  and  genius. 
The  task  he  undertook,  to  give  a  connected  narrative  of  one  of  fh» 
most  eventful  periods  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  — 
"  Res  Romanaa,  perituraque  tegna," — 

was  colossal.  It  embraced,  e^iclusiveof  the  introductory  sketch  of  Re 
man  history  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  of  itcelf  a  noble  monument  of 
philosophical  research,  a  period  of  upwards  of  thirteen  centuries,  that 
is,  from  about  180  to  1453  A.  D.  This  immense  space  included  not  only 
the  manhood  and  the  decrepitude  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Barbarian  nations,  the  establishment  of  the  Byzantine 
power,  the  reorganization  of  the  European  nations,  the  foundation  of 
the  religious  and  political  system  of  Mahometanism,  and  the  Crusudci. 
The  enormous  scope  of  the  undertaking  rendered  indispensable  net 
only  the  most  vast  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  vri'ole  range  of  clas- 
sical, Byzantine,  mediieval,  and  Oriental  literature,  but  such  a  large- 
ness of  view  as  should  give  a  clear  and  philosophical  acouit  of  some 
of  the  greatest  religious  and  social  changes  that  have  ei-er  trodified  the 
destinies  of  our  race;  the  rise  of  Christianity,  the  Mussiilrnqn  domin- 
ion. itn4  th?  iijstititwns  of  Feiidsi'sm  and  Citivsirj'-   Nor  wjis  thu 
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complexity  of  thu  subject  less  formidable  than  its  extent!  while  th( 


aiaterials  for  much  of 


e  painfully  sifted  from  the 


rubbish  of  the  Byzantine  annalists,  and  the  wild  exaggerations  of  tht 
Eastern  chroniclers.  From  this  immense  chaos  were  to  be  deduced 
tight,  order,  and  regularity,  and  the  historian  was  to  be  familiar  with 
the  whole  range  of  philosophy,  science,  politics,  ajid  war.  Gifibon  has 
confessed  that  his  experience  of  parliamentary  tactics  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  military  affairs  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  House  of  Com 
mons  and  in  the  Hampshire  militia,  had  been  of  signal  service  to  him 
in  describing  the  deliberations  of  senates  and  the  movements  of 
immense  armies;  for  man  is  everywhere  the  same,  and  the  historiar 
iwssessed  the  rare  art  of  bringing  home  to  our  sympathies  and  under 
standing  the  sentiments  and  actions  of  remote  ages  and  distant  peo 
pies.  Gibbon  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  by  whom  thi 
Christian  faith  was  ever  assailed  —  he  was  the  more  dangerous  because 
he  was  insidious.  The  following  is  the  plan  of  his  tactics.  He  does 
not  formally  deny  the  evidence  upon  which  is  based  the  structnre  of 
Christianity,  but  he  Indirectly  includes  that  system  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  the  mythologies  of  paganism.  The  rapid  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity he  explains  by  merely  secondary  causes;  and  in  relating  the 
disgraceful  corruptions,  persecutions,  and  superstitions  which  so  soon 
supplanted  the  pure  morality  of  the  primitive  church,  he  leads  the 
reader  to  consider  these  less  as  the  results  of  human  crime,  folly,  and 
ambition,  than  as  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  system  itself.  He 
either  did  not  or  would  not  distinguish  between  the  farceque  and 
quoique;  and  represents  what  is  In  reality  an  ahuee  as  an  inevitable 
consequence.     Byron  well  described  him  as 


But  the  accusations  of  having  intentionally  distorted  facts  Dr  garbled 
authorities  he  has  refuted  in  the  Vindication  in  which  he  replied  to  his 
opponents.  In  the  full  and  complete  references  and  quotations  with 
which  he  scrupulously  fortifies  his  assertions  find  his  deductions,  we  see 
a  panoply  which  offers  few  weak  places  to  the  aflicrsary.  The  delib- 
erate opinion  of  Guizot,  whom  no  one  can  accuse  of  indifference  to 
religion,  will  be  conclusive  as  to  Gibbon's  merit  on  this  point.  Hla 
style  is  remarkably  pompous,  elaborate,  and  sonoious :  originally  arti- 
ficial, it  had  gradually  become  the  natural  garb  of  1  lis  thoughts.  In 
the  antithetical  and  epigrammatic  structure  of  his  phiases,  and  In  :he 
immense  preponderance  of  the  Latin  over  the  Teutonic  element  in  hit 
diction.  Gibbon  is  the  least  English  of  all  our  writers  of  the  Grsl  class  i 
and  the  ease  with  which  whole  pages  of  his  writings  may  be  translated 
almost  without  a  change  of  words  or  grammar,  into  French,  render 
credible  the  statement  of  his  having  for  some  time  hesitated  whether 
to  compose  his  work  in  that  language  or  his  mother-tongu:?.  He  was 
so  fastidious  In  his  search  after  elegance,  that  to  avoid  the  repetition, 
*X  close  intervals,  of  a  name  or  evput.  he  is  apt,  eacrt  thne  it  occur* 
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Hll;r  the  first,  to  express  it  by  a  periphrasis  or  an  incidetiiiil  allusion. 
to  understand  which  oftea  demands  from  the  reader  a  degree  of  knowl' 
ed^e  which  few  readers  possess,  and  this  is  sometimes  the  cause  of 
obscurity.  His  descriptions  of  events,  as  of  battles,  of  nations,  of 
individual  characters,  are  wonderfully  life-like  and  animated  i  and  h.s 
chief  sill  against  good  taste  is  a  somewhat  too  gorgeous  and  highly- 
colJred  tone.  His  imagination  was  sensuous,  and  he  dwells  with 
({reater  enthusiasm  upon  material  grandeur  than  upon  moral  eleva- 
tion ;  for  his  moral  susceptibilities  do  not  appear  of  a  very  lofty  order. 
He  had  in  common  with  Voltaire  a  peculiar  and  most  offensive  delight 
in  dwelling  upon  scandalous  and  immoral  stories,  and  this  tendency, 
which  in  Yoltaire's  light  and  fleering  style  is  less  repulsive,  becomes 
doubly  odious  when  exhibited  in  combination  with  Gibbon's  solemn 
and  majestic  language. 

g  5.  Perhaps  the  most  etrilting  figure  in  the  social  and  literary  history 
of  this  period  is  tliat  of  Samuel  Johnson  (1709-1784).  His  career  was 
eminentiy  that  of  a  man  of  letters;  and  the  slow  and  laborious  efforts 
by  which,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  personal  as  well  as  material,  he 
raised  himself  to  the  highest  intellectual  supremacy  present  a  spectacle 
equally  instructive  to  us  and  honorable  to  him.  He  was  born  in  1709, 
the  son  of  a  learned,  but  poor  and  struggling  provincial  bookseller  m 
Lichfield ;  and  be  eshibited,  from  his  very  childhood,  the  same  singular 
union  of  mental  power  and  constitutional  indolence,  ambition  and  hyp- 
ochondriacal gloom,  which  distinguished  him  through  life.  He  was 
disfigured  and  half  blinded  by  a  scrofulous  disorder,  which  seamed  and 
deformed  a  face  and  figure  naturally  imposing,  and  at  the  same  time 
afflictedhimwithstrange  and  involuntary  contorlions,  reacting  also  upon 
his  mind  and  temper,  and  making  him  sombre,  despondent,  and  iiTita- 
ble.  In  the  various  humble  seminaries,  where  he  received  his  early 
education,  he  unfailingly  took  the  first  place ;  and  being  assisted  by  a 
benevolent  patron  with  the  means  of  studying  at  the  University,  he  car- 
ried to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  an  amount  of  scholarship  very  rare 
at  his  age.  Here  he  remained  about  three  years,  remarkable  for  the 
-oughnesB  and  uncouthness  of  his  manners,  and  no  less  for  his  wit  and 
insubordination,  as  well  as  for  that  sturdy  spirit  of  independence  which 
made  him  reject  with  indignation  any  offer  of  assistance.  The  story  of 
his  throwir,g  away  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  which  some  one,  pitying  the 
poverty  of  the  ragged  student,  had  placed  at  his  door,  is  striking,  and 
even  pathetic.  His  father's  affairs  being  in  hopeless  confusion,  and  the 
pron.ises  af  assistance  not  being  fulfilled,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
UnWersily  without  a  degree ;  and  receiving,  at  his  father's  death,  only 
Ml.  as  hii  share  of  the  inheritanci ,  he  abandoned  it  to  his  mother's  use, 
for  he  was  ever  a  most  dutiful  and  generous  son,  and  entered  upon  tlie 
hard  cancer  of  teacher  and  usher  in  various  provincial  schools.  For 
success  in  this  profession  he  was  equally  unfitted  by  his  person,  hia 
nature,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  hia  mind  and  acquirements ;  and 
after  unsuccessfully  attempting  to  keep  a  school  himself  at  Edial,  neat 
IJchfield,  he  began  that  tremendous  struggle  with  la'oor  and  want,  which 
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continued  during  thirty  jeare.  His  first  literarj  undertaking  was  n 
translation  of  Father  Lobo's  Travels  in  AbyssitiLl,  but  his  hopes  l>( 
success  meeting-  with  little  but  disappointment,  he  determined  to  launch 
upon  the  great  ocean  of  J-ondon  literary  life.  In  1736  he  had  married 
Mrs.  Porter,  a  widow  old  enough  to  be  his  mothei,  but  whom,  notwith- 
standing her  defects  of  person  and  cultivation,  he  always  loved  with  the 
energy  of  his  masculine  and  affectionate  character.  In  1737  he  trav 
elled  to  London  in  company  with  David  Garrick,  one  of  Ihe  few  pupil, 
he  had  had  under  his  charge  at  Edial,  who  was  destined,  in  anothe; 
palh,  to  follow  a  brilliant  career.  Garrick's  ambition  was  to  appear  an 
the  stage,  where  he  speedily  took  the  first  place,  and  Johnson  carried 
with  him  the  unfinished  MS.  of  his  tragedy  /re«e.  Without  fori  me, 
without  friends,  of  singularly  uncouth  and  forbidding  exterior,  Johnsjii 
•intered  upon  the  career  —  then  perhaps  at  its  lowest  ebb  of  profit  and 
respectability— of  ft  bookseller's  hack,  r,r  literary  drudge.  He  became 
a  contributor  to  divei-s  journals,  and  particularly  to  the  Gentleman'i 
Magazine,  then  carried  on  by  its  founder,  Cave;  and  as  an  obscure 
laborer  for  the  press  he  furnished  criticisms,  prefaces,  translations,  in 
short  all  kinds  of  humble  literary  work,  and  ultimately  supplied  reports 
of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  though  the  names  of  the  speakers,  in 
obedience  to  the  law  which  then  rendered  it  penal  to  reproduce  the 
debates,  were  disguised  under  imaginary  titles.  He  first  emerged  into 
popularity  in  1738,  by  the  publication  of  his  satire  entitled  London,  ait 
admirable  paraphrase  or  reproduction  of  the  thirteenth  satire  of  Juve- 
nal, in  which  he  adapts  the  sentiments  and  topics  of  the  gre.it  Roman 
poet  to  the  neglect  of  letters  in  London,  and  the  humiliations  which  an 
honest  man  must  encounter  in  a  societywhere  foreign  quacks  and  native 
scoundrels  could  alone  hope  for  success.  During  this  miserable  and 
obscure  portion  of  his  career,  when  he  dined  in  3  cellar  upon  sixpenny- 
worth  of  meat  and  a  pennjTvorth  of  bread,  when  he  signed  himself,  in 
a  note  to  his  employer,  "yours,  impransus,  S.  Johnson,"  when  his  rag- 
ged coat  and  torn  shoes  made  him  ashamed  to  appear  at  the  table  of 
his  publisher,  and  caused  him  to  devour  his  dinner  behind  a  screen,  he 
retained  ali  his  native  dignity  of  mind  and  severe  honesty  of  principle. 
There  is  something  afi'ecting  in  the  picture  of  this  great  and  noble  mine 
laboring  on  through  toil  and  distress  which  would  have  crushed  mos' 
men,  and  which,  though  it  roughened  his  manners,  only  intensified  hJ! 
humanity,  and  augmented  his  self-respect.  In  1744  he  published  tlit' 
Life  of  Savage,  that  unhappy  poet  whose  career  was  so  extraordinary 
and  whose  vices  were  not  less  striking  than  his  talents.  Johnson  had 
known  him  well,  and  they  had  often  wandered  supperless  and  homeless 
Fibout  the  streets  at  midnight.  The  vigorous  and  manly  thought  e.'t- 
oressed  in  Johnson's  sonorous  language  rendered  this  biography  popu- 
Ur ;  but  the  improvement  in  the  author's  circumstances  was  very  tardv 
in  making  its  appearance :  no  literary  life  was  ever  a  more  correct  exem- 
plification than  that  of  Johnson,  of  the  truth  of  his  own  majestic  line ; 
"  Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depressed." 
\  6.  During  the  eight  yeais  extending  from  1747  to  1755  Johnson  wh! 
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engaged  ii.  the  execution  of  his  laborious  undertaking,  the  compilation 
of  his  great  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  which  long  occu- 
pied the  place  among  us  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academj'  in  France 
and  Spain,  The  etymological  part  of  this  great  work,  in  consequence 
of  Johnson  sharing  the  then  almost  universal  ignorance  of  the  Teu- 
tonic languages,  is  totally  without  value;  but  the  accuracy  and  com- 
preliensiveness  of  the  definitions,  and  above  all  the  interesting  quota 
tions  adduced  to  exemplify  the  different  senses  of  the  words,  render  it  a 
l)00k  that  may  always  be  read  with  pleasure.  The  compilers  of  thi" 
French  and  Spanish  Dictionaries  do,  indeed,  quote  passages,  in  sup- 
port of  the  meanings  they  assign  to  words,  from  the  great  classical 
writers  of  tlieir  respective  literature ;  but  these  quotations  have  no  fur- 
tlicr  interest,  or  even  sense,  than  is  necessary  to  exhibit  the  particulai 
meaning  of  the  word  illustrated,  while  Johnson's  are  either  some  strik- 
ing passage  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  or  some  historical  fact  or  scieo- 
tificasiom  or  definition.  Thus  a  page  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  always 
gratifies  a  curiosity  quite  independent  of  mere  philological  research, 
When  we  think  of  this  solitary  scholar  with  painful  industry  compiling 
a  great  national  work,  at  least  not  inferior  to  productions  which  in 
other  countries  have  occupied  the  attention  of  learned  and  richly  en- 
dowed societies  during  a  great  number  of  years,  we  cannot  but  fed 
deep  admiration  for  our  counbyman.  While  engaged  in  this  laboriout 
task  he  diverted  his  mind  by  the  publication  of  the  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,  a  companion  to  his  London,  being  a  similar  imitation  of  the 
tenth  satire  of  his  Roman  prototype.  This  is  written  in  a  loftier,  more 
solemn  and  declamatory  style  than  the  preceding  poem,  and  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  Johnson's  dignified  but  somewhat  gloomy  rhetoric.  The 
illustrations,  drawn  fram  history,  of  the  futility  of  those  objects  which 
men  sigh  for,  literary,  military,  or  political  renown,  beauty,  wealth, 
long  life,  or  splendid  alliances,  Johnson  has  reproduced  witti  kindred 
vigor;  but  he  has  added  several  of  his  own,  where  he  shows  a  power 
and  grandeur  in  no  sense  inferior  to  that  of  Juvenal.  Thus  to  the 
striking  picture  of  the  fall  of  Sejanus,  related  with  such  grim  humor 
by  the  Roman  satirist,  Johnson  has  added  the  not  less  impressive  pic- 
ture of  the  disgrace  of  Wolsey,  and  his  episode  of  Charles  XII.  is  no 
unworthy  counterpart  to  the  portrait  of  Hannibal.  At  about  the  sam« 
time  Johnson  brought  out  upon  the  stage,  principally  through  the 
friendly  interest  of  Garriclt,  who  was  now  the  principal  theatrical  man- 
eger,  the  tragedy  of  Irene,  which  had  long  been  in  vain  awaiting  f'e 
ivportun-ty  of  representation.  Its  success  was  insignificatit,  and  indei'd 
could  not  have  been  otherwise,  for  the  plot  of  the  piece  is  totally  devrid 
jf  interest  and  probability ;  there  is  no  discrimination  of  character,  nc 
piinling  of  passion,  and  the  work  consist'!  of  a  series  of  lofty  moral 
Reclamations  in  Johnson's  labored  and  rhetorical  slyle. 

%  1.  Johnson  founded,  and  carried  on  alone,  two  periodical  papers 
m  Ihe  style  that  Addison  and  Steele  had  rendered  so  popular.  These 
weie  the  Idler,  which  lasted  but  a  short  Ume,  and  the  Rambler,  appear- 
ng  twir«  a  week  and  sold  at  a  low  price.    The  ease,  grace,  pleasantly, 
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Slid  variety  which  gave  such  charm  to  the  Tatter  and  Spectator  aw 
totally  incompatible  with  the  heavy,  antithetical,  ponderous  manner  of 
Johnson ;  and  his  good  sense,  piety,  and  sombre  tone  of  morality  are 
but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  mile  ingeniiint  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
displayed  in  his  models.  Yet  though  bearing  every  mark  of  labor, 
Johnson's  essays  were  written  with  great  rapidity,  and  often  despatched 
to  the  prcsj  without  revisa!.  This  species  of  periodical  ess  ay -writing, 
which  exerted  so  powerful  an  influence  on  taste  and  manners  in  thfl 
eighteenth  century,  may  be  said  to  terminate  with  the  Rambler,  though 
continued  with  gradually  increasing  want  of  originality  by  other  writers, 
till  it  finally  died  out  with  Hawkesworth,  Moore,  and  Bonneli  Thorn 
ton,*  the  former  of  whom  was  but  a  feeble  mimic  of  the  Johnsonian 
manner.  Johnson's  mother  died  in  1759,  and  he  wrote  with  extraor- 
dinary rapidity,  and  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  her  funeral, 
his  once-celebrated  moral  tale,  Sasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia.  The 
manners  and  scenery  of  this  story  are  neither  those  of  Oriental  nor 
of  any  other  known  country,  and  the  book  is  little  else  but  a  series  of 
dialogues  and  reflections,  embodying  the  author's  ideas  oc  an  immense 
variety  of  subjects  connected  with  art,  literature,  society,  and  philoso  ■ 
phy,  and  his  lofty,  but  gloomy  and  discouraging  principles  of  etliicB 
and  reli^on.  It  has  sometimes  been  fanu  fully  contested  with  the 
Candide  of  Voltaire  and  indeed  it  would  be  d  fticult  to  find  two  nearly 
contemporary  works  pre'ient  ng  a  more  complete  infagonism  in  ten- 
dency and  manner 

At  various  periods  of  his  career  fohnson  hid  gnen  to  the  world 
several  political  pamphlets  generally  di  tinguished  for  the  nolence 
with  which  arbitrary  doctrines  are  maintained  and  for  i  strange  mix- 
ture of  sense  and  vigor  and  narrow  prejudice.  Thus  he  was  an  ardent 
opponent  of  the  rights  of  the  American  colonies  to  revolt  againsl 
oppression,  and  through  his  whole  life  exhibited  an  ardent  advocacy 
of  extreme  Tory  doctrines,  singularly  at  variance  with  his  liberality  in 
other  respects.  It  was  not  till  1762,  when  the  philosopher  had  reached 
the  age  of  fifty- three,  that  he  emei^d  from  the  constant  poverty  which 
had  hitherto  almost  overwhelmed  him,  and  against  which  he  had  so 
valiantly  struggled.  At  the  accession  of  George  III.  the  government 
hoped  to  gain  popularity  by  showing  some  favor  to  art  and  letters ;  and 
Jobnson,  who  now  occupied  an  honorable  and  leading  position  as  it 

•  John  Hawxesworth  (1715-1773)  edited  The  Adventurer,  wliieh  appeared 
twite  ft  week  from  1762  to  175*.  Hawkesworth  also  translated  Telemachns,  aiil 
mote  an  aooount  of  Captain  Cook's  voyages. 

BiiWABD  MOOEB  (1712-1757)  edited  The  World,  which  appSKid  weekly  from 
1793  to  1756,  and  in  which  hs  was  assisted  by  Lord  Ljttelton,  the  Earl  of  Chea 
terBeld,  Horace  Walpole,  and  othf  r  distinguished  literary  men.  Moore  likewise 
wrote  B  tragedy  eniled  The  Gamester. 

BONNELL  Thornton  (172t-176B)  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  George 
Colmatt  the  elder.  The  Ca  imoiisew,  which  appeared  from  1754  to  1756  Thornton 
iras  thg  author  of  several  other  works ;  but  he  is  best  fcnoira  by  his  translation 
rf  FUutuB,  which  he  omde  ia  CDnjuii«tion  with  Warner  and  Colman. 
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moralist  and  poet,  was  gratified  by  Lord  Bute  with  a  puiision  of  300/, 
a  jeiir.  Johnson  now  found  himself,  for  the  first  time  in  his  lift;,  placed 
above  want,  and  was  able  to  indulge  not  onlj  his  constitutional  indo- 
lence, but  tnat  noble  charity  and  benevolence  which  transformed  his 
dwelling  into  a  sort  of  asylum  for  helpless  indigence.  In  spite  of 
his  own  poverty  he  had  maintained  under  his  roof  a  strange  assembly 
nf  pensioners  on  his  bounty,  whose  only  claims  upon  him  were  their 
Infirmities  and  their  distress.  There  was  Anna  Williams,  a  blind 
poetess,  Mrs.  Uesmoulins,  and  Levett,  a  sort  of  humble  practitioner  of 
medicine  among-  the  most  miserable  classes  of  London  ;  and  a  thousand 
mecdotes  are  related  of  the  generosity  of  Johnson  to  these  inmates, 
with  whose  quarrels  and  repinings  he  bore,  and  over  whom  he  watched 
with  unreiax.ng  kindness. 

S  8.  At  this  period  of  hie  life  Johnson  became  acquainted  with 
James  Boswbu.  (1740-1795),  whose  biography  of  the  old  sage  is  per- 
Laps  the  most  perfect  and  interefi6ng  account  of  a  literary  life  and  a 
literary  epocn  wiiicfi  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Boswell  was  a  young 
Scottish  advocate  of  good  family  and  fortune;  he  belonged  to  a  nation 
which  Johnson  regarded  with  unreasonable  and  almost  ludicrous  aver 
sion ;  he  was  vain,  tattling,  frivolous,  and  contemptible  in  the  highest 
degree,  totally  deficient  both  in  self-respect,  tact,  and  solidity  of  princi- 
ple; yet  his  sincere  admiration  for  Johnson  established  a  lasting 
friendship  between  these  incompatible  characters,  and  Boswell  has 
produced  not  only  the  most  lively  and  vivid  portrait  of  the  person, 
manners,  and  conversation  of  Johnson,  but  the  most  admirable  picture 
of  the  society  amid  which  he  played  so  brilliant  a  part.  Among  the 
most  celebrated  social  meetings  of  that  age  of  clubs  was  the  society 
founded  by  Johnson,  and  in  which  his  friends  Reynolds,  Burke,  Garrick, 
Bishop  Percy,  Goldsmith,  Bennet  Langton,  Beauclerc,  and  others, 
were  prominent  figures.  Indeed  from  its  very  foundation  the  most 
distinguished  artists,  conversers,  and  men  of  letters  have  been  mem- 
bers of  this  club;  and  Boswell's  delight  was  to  record  the  "wit  combats  " 
which  were  incessantly  taking  place  among  them,  as  well  as  to  preserve 
every  fragment  that  he  could  collect  by  hearsay  and  observation,  of  the 
manners  and  converse  of  his  idol.  Thus  he  has  given  us,  with  a  con- 
summate skill  only  the  more  astonishing  from  what  we  know  of  his 
character,  the  most  accurate  yet  lively  transcript  of  the  intellectual 
society  of  Johnson's  day.  Johnson's  powers  of  conversation  were 
extraordinary:  he  delighted  in  discussion,  and  had  acquired  byconstani 
practice  the  art  of  expressing  himself  with  pointed  force  and  elegance, 
while  the  ponderous  antitheses  and  sesquipedalian  diction  of  hia  written 
utjle  were  replaced  by  a  muscular  an9  idiomatic  expression  which 
foimed  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  his  weighty  thoughts,  hie  apt  illus- 
trations, and  his  immense  stores  of  reading  and  observation.  He  often 
argued  for  victory;  and  the  ingenious  paradox  and  sledge-hammer 
repartees  with  which  he  sometimes  overwhelmed  opposition,  are  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting  traits  of  his  wonderful  skill  in  social  contest. 
Hardly  any  subject  was  broached  on  which  Johnson  had  not  something 
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^genious,  if  not  admirable,  to  say.  This  was  pei'lie.ps  the  most  brillianl 
snd  the  happiest  portion  or  his  life.  He  made  the  a.cquaintani:e  of  the 
fsmilj'  of  Thrale,  a  i-fch  brewer  and  member  of  the  House  of  Cominons, 
.  who,  like  moat  of  his  contemporarieE,  was  filled  with  admiration  bj  tha 
varied  and  imposing  talents  of  (he  great  wit  and  writer,  and  whose 
wife  was  equally  famous  for  her  own  talents  and  for  the  bright  intei- 
leclual  society  she  loved  to  assemble  roimd  her.  At  Thcale's  houec 
in  London,  as  well  as  at  his  luxuiious  villa  at  Streatham,  Johnran 
was  for  many  years  a  frequent  and  an  honored  guest.  His  comfbrtw&ii 
studied,  his  sickness  was  nursed,  hie  coarseness  of  manner  forgiven, 
and  down  to  the  time  of  Thrale's  death  Johnson  enjoyed  under  his  roof 
all  that  friendship  and  respect,  aided  by  boundless  wealth,  could  give. 
This  connection,  which  lasted  about  fourtee  g        J  1  nson  the 

opportunity  of  frequenting  refined  society;  d  th  mpany  of 
the  Thrales  he  made  several  excursions  to  d  ft  t  p  t  f  England, 
and  once  indeed   as  far  as  Paris.     He  undert     If  t  ly  for  his 

fame,  the  task  of  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Sh  k  p  nterpriae 

for  which  he  was  unfitted  not  only  by  his  1  ttl  ymp  tl  y  with  that 
romantic  class  of  poetry  of  which  Shakspea  tl  h  f  presenta- 
tive,  but  by  an  almost  total  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
Shakspe are's  age,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  which  is  of  course  a  primary 
requisite  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  explain  the  obscm-ities  of  the  poet. 
The  edition,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  happy  remark,  and  a 
sensible  selection  from  the  commentaries  of  preceding  annotators,  is 
quite  unworthy  of  Johnson's  reputation.  In  1773  Johnson  undertook, 
in  company  with  his  friend  Boswell,  an  expedition  to  the  Hebrides,  a 
journey  which  would  in  those  days  have  appeared  almost  as  enterpris- 
ing as  would  now  an  exploration  of  the  interior  of  Africa;  and  this 
voyage  not  only  enabled  him  to  make  acquaintance  with  Scotland  and 
the  Scots,  and  thus  to  dissipate  many  of  his  old  prejudices  against  the 
country  and  the  people,  but  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  exercising  his 
observation  and  curiosity  on  a  region  entirely  new  to  him  and  rarely 
visited  by  travellers.  The  volume  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
impressions  contains  many  interesting  and  characteristic  passages. 
HH  last  work  of  any  consequence,  and  which  is  also  unquestionably  his 
best,  was  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  originating  in  the  proposal  made  to 
him  by  several  publishers  that  he  should  write  a  few  lines  of  biographi' 
cal  and  critical  preface  to  the  collected  works  of  the  English  poets,  of 
which  they  were  preparing  an  edition.  Johnson  accepted  tl.e  task,  but 
the  work  far  outgrew  the  limits  originally  proposed,  and  he  furnished 
an  invaluable  series  of  literary  portraits.  Unfortunately  the  plan  alto- 
gether excluded  the  greatest  pSet^s  that  our  literature  has  produced,  and 
admitted  no  names,  excepting  tiiose  of  Milton,  Butler,  Dryden,  and 
Pope,  which  can  be  ranked  in  the  first,  or  even  very  high  in  the  second 
class.  It  seemed  as  if  the  pian  had  been  purposely  designed  to  emiiraee 
what  was  undoubtedly  the  least  poetical  epoch  of  our  literature.  But 
Johnrjjn  performed  his  task  with  such  skill,  and  poured  forth  so  abun- 
ditntly  the  stores  of  his  sound  sense  and  acute  reflection,  that  thete  Hvci 
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are  not  only  one  of  the  mo=t  amusing  books  in  the  L.giiasje,  but 
contain,  in  spite  of  the  nanowness  of  the  author's  literary  creed,  in- 
numerable pihboges  of  the  happiest  and  most  original  criticism, 
particularly  in  the  apprec  ation  of  those  writers  who,  belonging  to 
what  is  tailed  the  clas-^ical  or  aitificial  school,  exhibit  character! st?iB 
which  Johnoon  wis  capible  of  appreciating.  His  leraarks  upon  tba 
poetrj  of  Cowiej  Wallei  and  Pope  are  admirable;  and  his  imraeiise 
knowledge  of  life  and  sh-irp  and  weighty  sense,  have  filled  hia  page* 
with  fttnlting  and  valuable  observations.  He  incorporated  witli  this 
•ork  his  previously  written  Life  of  Savage;  and  on  comparing  the  ftylfl 
jf  this  book  with  his  preceding  productions,  we  are  struck  by  its  com- 
parative freedom  from  that  pompous  and  rhetorical  tone  which 
•iisfigures  his  earlier  prose-writings,  in  wliicli  the  abuse  of  antithesis; 
f         f  Ily  b  I         d  d    f  tl       mpl  ym     t    f  I     g  Latin- 

d         dhdb  d       f  I        ttjtfyhwt    gbeing 

d        d  th     t  tl  dm  E   gl   h      I       784  th      g     d  m  n  and 

growrtddf  ffg  Ifmdpyda  com- 

p!      t  f  d       d  d    t  I    g  t        fl    t  th  t  th     morbid 

dl-ntlyphd         hrr        fdhwhhhdtmted  him 

dghhl  w  dthfl  fh     strong 

1  g  t         t  d     t  th       pp        1      f    1  t  h    had  so 

dddtcald  t  hyf  db       volent 

h        t         F       Iteym       h  jyd         midfnceas 

)h  bthh         tu         dhdfthtit        dhw     knesscs, 

contributed  to  make  him  the  king  of  hie  circle ;  and  it  is  less  a  matter 
of  Burpri»»  that  the  hardships  of  his  early  life  should  have  left  a  stamp 
of  coarseness  and  ferocity  upon  his  manners  and  demeanor,  than  thai 
the  causes  which  made  him  rough  and  bearish  in  argument,  and  care- 
less of  the  minor  decencies  of  social  intercourse,  should  never  have 
sullied  the  undeviating  purity  of  his  moral  principles,  nor  diminished 
the  tenderness  of  his  heart.  He  was  a  singular  mixture  of  prejudice 
and  liberality,  of  scepticism  and  credulity,  of  bigotry  and  candor;  and 
with  that  paradoxical  strangeness  which  pervades  all  his  personality, 
we  know  him  better,  and  admire  him  more,  in  the  unadorned  records 
which  Boswell  has  given  of  his  conversational  triumphs,  than  in  tlioij 
ihetorical  and  elaborate  writings  which  his  contemporaries  thought  so 
magnificent,  but  which  more  recent  generations  seem  likely  to  condemn 
to  comparative  oblivion. 

§  9.  Tlie  name  of  Edmund  Burke  (1731-1797)  has  already  occurred 
iiio;-e  tlian  once  as  connected  with  Johnson  and  the  accoiaplished  liter- 
nry  society  of  that  day.  Burke  was  a  man  of  powerful  and  versatile 
ijeniiis,  carrying  the  fervor  and  imagery  of  a  great  orator  into  philo- 
sophical di!cussion,  and  uniting  in  himself  the  highest  qualities  of  the 
statesman,  the  writer,  and  the  philosopher.  His  predominant  quality 
was  a  burning  and  dazzling  enthusiasm  for  whatever  object  attracted 
his  sympathies,  and  in  the  service  of  this  enthusiasm  he  impressed  all 
llie  disciplined  forces  of  his  learning,  his  logic,  and  his  historical  and 
political  knowledge.     His  mind  resembled  the   Puritan   regiments  of 
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Liomwell  whiLii  moved  to  bittJe  with  the  pietisioii  of  iiiiiUi  nt'  «hilii 
burning  with  the  fiercest  aidor  of  fanaticism  His  s>mpath  es  were 
indeed  generally  excited  b;  generoi  s  p  tj  for  m  bfortune  and  horroi 
at  cruelty  and  miustice  but  ^s  in  the  case  of  his  riipt  ire  with  Foi 
his  splei  did  orttoriLal  displ  ly  m  the  impeachment  of  Wnrren  Hastings 
and  bio  fdrious  denunciation  of  the  French  Re\  oliition  the  i  ery  eucesa 
of  h  B  tcnde  iie=s  made  him  auel  and  the  vehemence  of  his  dete= 
tnticii  of  in  J6t  ce  made  him  unjust  He  was  the  son  of  a  Dublii) 
(Korrey  tame  eirly  to  England  to  study  law  but  commenced  hi 
career  a=  a  miscellaneous  writer  in  inagizmes  He  wis  the  founder 
Bnd  fiist  a  thoi  of  the  Annual  Register  a  useful  epitome  of  pthticil 
ind  geneia!  lacti  and  gained  his  first  reputation  by  hia  E-:say  on  tit 
Suhhme  and  Beaut  fill  a  ihort  trea  jse  m  which  ingenuity  is  more  per 
ceptible  than  solidity  of  reasoning,  and  he  became  one  of  the  most 
constant  and  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  club  where  Johnson,  Reynolds, 
and  Goldsmith  used  to  assemble.  Burke's  powers  of  conversation 
were  most  extraordinary;  his  immense  and  varied  stores  of  knowledge 
were  poured  forth  in  language  unequalled  for  its  splendor  of  illustration ; 
and  Johnson,  jealous  as  he  was  of  his  own  social  supremacy,  confessed 
that  in  Bucke  he  encountered  a  fully  equal  antagonist.  Burke's  political 
career  commenced  as  Secretary  to  Hamilton  in  Ireland,  and  he  was 
afterwards  attached  in  the  same  capacity  to  Lord  Rockingham.  He 
sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  successively  for  Wendover,  Bristol,  and 
Malton,  and  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  debaters  during  the  agi- 
tated period  of  the  American  War  and  the  French  Revolution.  He 
formed  part  of  more  than  one  ministry,  and  was  successively  either  in 
power  or  in  oppositioa  in  the  successive  administrations  of  Rocking- 
ham, North,  Grenville,  and  others,  For  a  short  time  he  held  the 
lucrative  post  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  in  (he  Rockingham  cabinet. 
The  culminating  points  of  hia  political  life  were  his  share  in  the  famous 
India  Bill,  which  was  to  entirely  change  the  administration  of  our 
Eastern  dependencies,  and  in  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  which 
ksted  from  1786  to  1795,  and  terminated  with  the  acquittal  of  the  ac- 
( used.  In  this  majestic  and  solemn  scene,  where  a  great  nation  sat  in 
public  j'udgment  upon  a  great  criminal,  Burke  played  perhaps  tht 
most  prominent  part  1  he  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment 
in  the  name  of  the  Commons,  and  his  speech  is  one  of  the  subliraesl 
philippics  that  ancient  or  modern  oratory  can  show.  He  had  heatprl 
his  imagination  in  contemplating  the  vast,  gorgeous,  and  picturesque 
nations  and  history  of  the  East,  and  his  almost  morbid  philanthnipy 
was  intensified  by  the  consciousness  of  hie  proud  position  as  a  defender 
of  ancient  and  oppressed  populations  before  the  venerable  bar  of  his- 
tory and  the  English  people.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  gradually 
his  speeches  and  writings  increase  in  vividness  of  coloring  and  in 
intensity  of  passion  as  he  advanced  in  life :  h,e  powerful  mind  almost 
lost  its  balance  under  the  shock  of  that  bitter  disappointment  caused 
by  the  h^irrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  which  his  unrivalled  polit- 
ical sagacity  could  foresee  nothing  but  "inmingled  evil.    The  Reign  of 
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'Terror  transformed  Burke  from  a  constitutional  Whig  into  -i  Torj',  bui 
at  tlie  same  time  animated  his  genius  to  some  of  its  moe  ;  unrivalled 
bursts  of  eloquence.  The  close  of  this  great  and  good  m8^'s  life  was 
melancholy;  the  loss  of  his  son,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  crushed  ail 
his  hopes,  and  elicited  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  pathetic  ora- 
tory. His  finest  written  compositions  are  his  ZeWej-io  b  iVoi/eiori/, 
in  which  he  defends  himself  against  the  aspersions  of  the  Duke  of 
Dedford,  who  had  attacked  him  for  accepting  a  pension,  his  Refleciit^m 
en  the  French  Revolution,  and  his  Letter  on  a  Regicide  Peace.  In 
I'nrl lament,  though  his  speeches  were  perhaps  unequalled  for  splei  doi 
of  illustration,  for  an  almost  supernatural  acuteness  of  political  fore- 
sight, and  for  the  profoundest  analysis  of  constitutional  principles,  he 
was  often  less  popular  than  mjiny  inferior  debaters :  he  spoke  over  (he 
heads  of  his  audience,  but  he  will  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great- 
est orators  and  statesmen  of  any  age  or  coiintr)'. 

§  10.  The  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  very  gloomj 
and  agitated  crisis.  The  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Amer- 
ican colonies,  the  lowering  and  ominous  looming  of  the  great  revolu- 
tionary tempest  of  France,  and  many  internal  subjects  of  dissensioc 
involving  important  constitutional  questions,  rendered  the  politicil. 
atmosphere  g-Ioomy  and  thunder-charged.  From  about  the  beginning 
of  1769,  and  with  occasional  interruptions  down  to  1773,  there  appeared 
in  the  "  Public  Advertiser,"  one  of  the  leading  London  journals,  then 
published  by  Woodfall,  a  series  of  Letters  for  the  most  part  signed 
yunius.  They  exhibited  so  much  weight  and  dignity  of  style,  and  so 
minute  an  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  party  tactics,  and  breathed 
such  a  lofty  tone  of  constitutional  principle,  combined  with  such  a  bit- 
terness, and  even  ferocity,  of  personal  invective,  that  their  influence  was 
unbounded.  Government  made  the  most  violent,  but  fruitless  efforts 
to  discover  the  writer,  and  Woodfall  submitted  to  severe  punishment, 
though  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  too  was  kept  in  perfec) 
ignorance  of  the  real  name  of  his  correspondent.  The  chief  objects  of 
the  attack  of  Junius  were  the  Dukes  of  Grafton  and  Bedford,  and  he 
strongly  pronounced  himself  against  the  infringement  of  constitutional 
'ihertv  in  the  ejtpuleion  of  Wilkes  from  the  House  of  Commons  and  tht 
4ri/ure  of  his  papers  but  the  concealed  writer  does  not  confine  him- 
self  to  great  public  quest  on«  but  exhibits  minute  knowledge  of  dis 
pi  tta  and  intrigues  m  the  subordinate  depii  tment  of  the  War-oiBce 
ind  show  all  the  rancor  of  a  man  who  felt  him'jelf  personally  ag- 
gneied  The  whole  annals  of  politic tl  contioieisj  ehow  nothing  si 
h  tter  and  teniblea"  thepeiBonahtes  and  invCLtiies  of  ynnfBj,  whicl' 
are  rendered  moie  foimidabie  by  the  lofty  dignity  of  the  language,  aim 
by  tlie  moderate  and  constitutional  principles  which  he  professes  lo 
maintain.  These  letters  will  always  be  regarded  as  masterpieces  iii 
their  particular  style.  Many  efforts,  some  very  learned,  ingenious, 
and  elaborate,  have  been  employed  to  clear  up  the  riddle  of  the  real 
authorship  of  these  letters  ;  but  the  enigma  still  remains  one  of  the 
TnOKt  mysterious  in  the  history  of  lette-s,     Burke,  Hamilton,  Frpi!?!?. 
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Lyttelton,  and  Lord  George  Sackville,  have  been  siid'esslvely  fixed 
upon  as  the  writer ;  and  the  mingled  glory  and  ehame  —  glory  for  the 
lii^  merits  of  the  composition,  and  shame  for  the  atrocious  spirit  of 
i;alumny  —  have  been  transported  by  successive  demonstrations  to  one 
or  to  the  other.  Among  the  numerous  claimants  to  the  doubtful  honor 
Sir  Philip  Franci?  appears  to  have  the  strongest  suffrages  :  the  opinion 
of  Macaulay,  whose  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  lime  was  unrivalled, 
is  unconditionallj  in  favor  of  Francisi  but  a  recent  investigator  hw 
(nought  for^vard  som.'?  Jiigenious  arguments  In  favor  of  Lyttelton.  Il 
ij  hardly  probable  that  this  curious  and  much-vexed  question  will  no* 
sver  be  settled  by  anything  more  conclusive  than  more  or  less  strong 
presumptive  evidence;  and  the  authorship  of  the  Letters  of  yuniui 
will  remain  a  singular  example  of  an  unsolved  political  mystery,  like 
thoMan  in  the  Iron  Mask  or  the  Em 
may  be,  the  letters  themselves  will  e 
but  fiert'esi  political  invective. 

§  11.  Adam  Smith  (1723-1790)  ws 
science  of  Political  Economy.  He  w 
a  high  degree  that  aptitude  for  moral,  metaphysical,  and  economic 
investigation  which  seems  to  be  so  general  in  his  country.  He  was 
successively  Professor  of  Logic  and  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  At  one  period  of  his  life  he  lectured  with  success 
at  Edinburgh  on  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres,  and  was  persuaded  to  travel 
with  the  young  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  whose  education  he  superintended. 
His  most  important  work  is  the  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes 
of  the  Wealth  0/  Nations,  the  fruit  of  ten  years  of  study  and  investi- 
gation, and  which  laid  the  foundation  for  modern  economic  science, 
ft  was  the  first  systematic  treatise  produced  in  England  upon  a  most 
important  subject,  and  though  not  free  from  erroneous  deductions,  was 
ihe  most  valuable  contribution  ever  made  to  a  science  then  almost  in 
Its  infancy,  and  which  was  destined,  thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  his 
clear  and  logical  reasoning  and  abundant  and  popular  illustration,  to 
exert  an  immense  and  beneficial  influence  on  legislation  and  commerce. 
The  fundamental  principles  taught  by  Adam  Smith  are  chiefly,  that 
gold  and  silver  are  by  no  means  wealth  either  to  individuals  or  com- 
munities, being  only  symbols  and  conventional  representatives  of 
\alue;  that  labor  is  the  true  source  of  riches,  and  that  any  state  inlec- 
ference  with  the  distribution  or  production  of  commodities  can  only 
nggravate  the  evils  it  is  intended  to  cure.  He  was  the  first  to  show,  by 
ipt  and  picturesque  illustration,  the  wonderful  results  of  the  division 
if  labor,  both  as  regards  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  product.  His 
moral  and  metaphysical  theories  are  now  nearly  forgotten,  but  his 
Iagn:iy  will  ever  remain  the  alphabet  or  text-book  of  the  important 
scienc*  of  which  he  was  the  pioneer. 

g  12.  Something  similar  to  what  Adam  Smith  performed  for  political 
economy.  Sir  Wili.iam  Bla<kstonk  (1723-1780)  did  fa  ■  the  vast  and 
lomplicated  study  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Laws  of  England.  We 
WSS  by  professioii  a,  Iflivyer,  though  lie  mingled  a  strong  taste  for  elf 
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(jant  iterature  with  the  graver  studies  of  his  profession :  an.i  he  ulti- 
mately became  a  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  His  Commentaries  oa 
the  La-ws  of  England  gave  the  first  example  of  a  systematic  work 
combining  and  popularizing  all  the  elementary  and  historical  knowl- 
edge requisite  for  the  studyi  and  this  book,  which  is  written  in  a  eingu- 
larlj  easy  and  pleasant  style,  is  the  groundwork  of  every  legal  education, 
nay,  the  accidence,  so  to  5ay,.of  the  grammar  of  English  law.  Nunier- 
oils  editions  have  been  published,  bringing  up  the  work  to  the  exislir  g 
slate  of  legal  knowledge,  and  showing  such  modifications  as  from  tiije 
to  time  have  been  made  in  our  legislation ;  and  Blackstone's  Cammea- 
lanes  sUll  continue  the  best  and  completest  outline  of  the  history  and 
piinciples  of  English  law.  The  great  questions  of  right  and  property 
which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  social  organization  are  lucidly  treated, 
and  the  mingled  web  of  Teutonic,  Feudal,  Parliamentary,  and  Ecclesi- 
astical legislation  Is  carefully  unravelled  and  disposed  with  luminoue 
distinctness. 

§  13.  The  most  prominent  names  in  the  English  theological  philoso- 
nhy  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  those  of  Bishop  Butler.  (1692-1J51) 
and  William  Palev  (1743-1805)-  The  former  is  more  remarkable  foi 
the  severe  and  coherent  logic  with  which  he  demonstrates  his  conclu- 
sions, the  latter  for  the  consummate  skill  with  which  he  populariwd 
the  abstruser  arguments  of  his  predecessors.  Butler's  principal  work 
is  his  Analogy  between  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  in  which,  neg- 
lecting the  question  of  the  historical  credibility  of  the  miracles,  he 
examines  into  the  resemblance  between  the  existence  and  attributes  of 
God,  as  proved  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  works  of  Nature,  and 
shows  that  that  existence  and  those  attributes  are  in  no  way  incompat- 
ible with  the  notions  conveyed  to  us  by  Revelation.  The  writings  of 
Butler  have  filled  the  greatest  thinkers  with  admiration,  and  their  studj 
has  contributed  tJ  form  some  of  the  most  accomplished  dialecticians ; 
but  the  closeness  of  his  reasoning,  which  necessitates  an  unusual  degree 
Of  attention  and  a  rare  faculty  of  following  his  analysis,  places  his 
writings  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary  readers.  His  moral  theory  is 
mainly  based  upon  the  existence,  in  every  mind,  of  a  guiding  and  test- 
ing principle  of  conscience,  furnishing  an  infallible  and  supreme 
criterion  of  the  goodness  or  vriekedness  of  our  actions. 

Many  of  Butler's  arguments  are  rendered  more  accessible  in  the  easy 
and  animated  pages  of  Paley,  who  was,  like  Butler,  an  ornament  of  the 
Church.  His  books  are  numerous,  and  all  excellent :  the  principal  of 
them  are  Elements  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  the  Horit 
Paulina,  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the  wonderful  production 
uf  his  old  age,  the  Treatise  on  Natural  Theology.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  titles  of  these  books  over  what  an  immense  extent  of  moral  B:id 
theological  philosophy  Paley's  mind  had  travelled;  for  in  the  first  of 
the  above  books  he  investigates  the  prindples  of  human  action  whethei 
exhibited  in  the  individual  or  the  community;  in  the  second  he  exam 
ines  questions  of  spedSc  theology  by  the  light  of  Scripture ;  and  in  the 
third  he  demonstrates  the  inherent  credibility  of  the  Chrislian  snii'acleBi 
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and  of  tlie  iiisplied  narrativt  of  those  miracles,  defending  them  agalnsl 
the  arguments  of  BcepJdsm,  and  in  particular  against  the  scepticism 
of  Hume.  The  Natural  Tkeology  deduces  the  existence  and  the  henev- 
olence  of  God  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  phenon.ena  of  nature 
in  favor  of  design,  power,  and  beneficence:  and  to  supply  himself  with 
materials,  Paley  studied  physiology,  and  has  described  the  structure 
■nd  functions  of  animated  beings  with  a  vivacity  and  a  knowledge  tint 
g.ve  him  a  very  honorable  place  among  writers  on  anatomy.  For 
clearness,  animation,  and  easy  grace,  the  style  of  PaJey  has  raiely  beeu 
equalled.  •' 

§  14.  If  the  palm  of  merit  is  to  be  awarded  less  to  the  pretension  of 
u  literary  work  than  to  a  universal  popularity  arising  from  a  consum- 
mate chami  of  execution,  then  the  fame  ofGiLBEux  White  (1730-1793) 
IS  to  be  coveted  little  less  eagerly  than  that  of  Izaak  Walton  Th- 
greater  portion  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  sequestered  village  of  SeU 
borne,  in  Hampshire,  which  he  has  immortalized  in  one  of  the  mo6l 
enchanting  books  in  the  world.  White  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where 
he  became  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  but  succeeding  to  the  living  of 
Selbome,  which  had  been  held  by.his  father,  he  devoted  his  happy  and 
tranquil  life  to  the  observation  of  nature.  In  a  series  of  letters  to  Pen- 
nant and  Daines  Harrington,  he  has  registered  every  phenomenon  both 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  as  well  as  of  scenery  and  meteorology  which 
tame  under  the  eye  of  a  most  curious,  patient,  and  loving  observer,  and 
I  thousand  details  so  slight  or  so  familiar  as  to  escape  the  attention  o 
previous  naturalists,  have  been  chronicled  with  exquisite  grace,  and  form 
valuable  contributions  to  science.  Every  change  of  weather,  every  cir- 
cumstance in  the  habits  of  birds,  beasts,  and  insects,  were  noted  by  him 
with  an  interest  and  enthusiasm  that  captivates  the  dullest  reader ;  and 
the  Natural  History  of  Selbofnt  has  made  it  leist  as  many  naturalist., 
as  Robinson  Crusoe  has  made  sailors  The  benevolent  playfulness 
which  overflows  in  White's  remarks,  the  pleasant  touches  of  creduhtj, 
as  in  his  obstinate  desire  to  find  proofs  thit  swallows  hibeinate  under 
water,  the  intense  personality  with  which  he  is  as'-ocated  with  the 
leauliftil  scenes  he  loved  so  well,  the  ardent  fondness  for  natural  objects 
—  every  feature  of  his  character  heightens  the  charm  of  this  most  'vt 
ci  naming  book. 
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NOTES  AND   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THEOLOaiCAl.  WEITBRS. 
nuMMIBEI  Piunmnl  (1M»-Ka4),  one  of 
Ihoi  of  Uie  CInmclitij,  of  Hit  Old  raid  San 


of  Ihe  BsptLel  body,  i 


Dd  tLtQ  jllilldnariBD  docl 
-  Theory  of  the  Eatih, 


M  ZMvfiK  Legtttvyn  ^  iSowx^  Uiey  or 
Lm  tbt  Ihe  Church,  ypt,  bj  uslduoiu 


Ih  dny^  l>1it  bb  |QV«  of 


!.  BOBEBI  LOWTH  (1710-17S7),  mcceaalvely 
III  of  St,  Dlvill'i,  Oiloca,  uud  LoDdoD 


Dt  Ohrieduilty  HUd  til 


Db.  Jons  JOETIH  ll6SS-lM0),Probiflidaiyof  81, 

SA\  wbinh  9fe  wiltEen  Id  k  strfUngr  Lively  slyla, 
Dn.   lUUHSBD   Hdbd  (U'aO-lSW),    lucccsslvdj 

e  PropJrfoIeB,  and  a  iit/fl  iff  Wi    ' 


ail(lJStt-178S),BlaIiopof 


i  IXe  CVn^lUnm  <V  Mc  OHfcl  ,aLiliini, 


o,  whlUker  lie  hud  deEierI«d  far  rhe  be] 
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MCLOaOPHICAI. 
Db,  PElNOia  HnrouEaoH  (leM-lJlT),  a  at&ie 

BchDol  fX  UolAphyBicB.    In  1?£A  hfl  publkhed  An 


tmaa.  (1881-1714),  was  Uio  (onlioirer  of  Ibe  mt- 
twjf  nf  tingland  tun  locuniplGte  by  RapltL 

HENEinOHK,  LOBDKiHEB  (1698-1782),  a  law- 
yw,  judge,  tod  ui«nLal  r'hUOBoplier,  rcfllOcd  Iji  Ed- 
inbnr^t  and  Uiaea  dtow  FOIuid  him  many  of  Lbe 
leading  LLiijkera  and  wtlteia,  Hbchiof  vot^a  were 
—  »MW  en  (*e  ftinctJM  iM*  MaralUu  and  BaU- 


He.  aAMBia;  cukei  (wiHrso),  one  of  a 

abloat  TDoTophjalclaJIS  Lhal  England  hafl  prodncei 
CoUtge,  Clinbridge,  and  bR»me  ohiplainlo  Blilic 


plied.    He  VTOti  ao  (lie  JUamafer^Ht^  aitd  i 


dip.    Uimy  oJ'  hiu  eiieculAUoor^  uru  h>i 


:a  EOBBEl',  LOED  UOBBODDO  (iri4-178a|, 
of  an  Eaiai/oa  tit  OliffiHaBd  l^fogrta^ 


LEU  ane-VS!),  nai 


■a  iif  at  PrvKipal  Qutniaa  and  Bftl. 
Uarali,  17o8,  lo  revive  tho  Ondwonli 


iBmniH  TDOKEB    (iira-iTHI,   I 


raeiisSlitf'JftUiirs  Pureu 
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CliilDKiplDMirallimng'.  ( 
Bmllb,    Uis  htiairy  into  th 


IMJQAU)  STEW  AST  (17S3-1828), 
whose  phnosophlul  esOnm  ho  id 
wilh  graittlcfiauc*  of  iljK  «'aft  I 
Phlloa^phj  In  Uie  TJiJvcrflilj  of  EdlnburgU  ftom 


Lhougllla  *on¥eje4  in  Ihe  liMt  manner." 

m.  THOMAS  BaOWH  (mS-lSai),  Ulio  pupttlj 
liekinga  to  till  neil  cenhirj.  ii  nienUoned  horn  on 


PhUOaophy  at  Edinburgh  in 


K|17ftI-lJ»),i 


md,  WM  a  Blrone  Jaca 
DLBTOB  (IdSS-USO),  111 


.i.iAn  TdLliG  (ini-iioa),  111 
cr  Fraser  TyUer,  tlio  anlhoi 


iB  BIBUH  (17IB-1766),   e 


Uogi&ire,  and  clergymo 


r.  elee«"l  and  perspitiions  Btjle,  but  he  oJio 

Ralionallila. 

LOBD  nreviT  II6M-1748} ,  the  aUhoI  of  X, 

V  ft.  B^n  >.'  Sf=T«  K,  pnbliBliea  flr.t  i 

a„doHiK  editorship  of  Mr.  Cioher.    llcrvey 

afOeorgell.,  was  a  ftiend  of  Lady  Mnrj  W 

Manlago,  sod  Ihe  aWeM  of  Pope's  severesl  sa 

BKnamaofSporas. 

I»«  OniMTMr  ffisBfU.  1"  23  lols,,  «.!  (WD 

.'■™--i5-r'— ■•=£. 

a  physician,  called  by  Walpole  ^'thc  hen- 
Kepubllcsn  HtifoTU  qf  Etigtand  dvring  tit 

lit  the  style  la  riguroDB  aod  popnlar.    Kn- 

k  on  the  French  GeioluUoo. 

JAU  ROBCOE  (1T^iS31)  Has  born  in  Inveis 

uL  aoDD  tstlrcd  from  pnhlio  lit^  and  etea<liij 
all  appllcsHons  ^hjcli  were  made  him  to 
In  1703  he  publlEhed  The  Li/e  ijf  Loraat 
W,nhlehi™B  one  of  lh«  most  pnpulir  Botlti 
ay.    ThBSIJlBWQsenBy,gtaci«il,andpleaB- 

he  SHne  ptppulnril)'.    There  otrt  questloni 


lh  hid  to  gUAi4 


1,  nooee  (d.ii«4!,  « 
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puUsBi]  at  (he  ptebelsni  [n  tlieir  IDueglo!  n 
POtttcLODB. 
Jacob  BBVAiJT<ITU-l§IH).BEcreUuT to  Uu 


MISCELLANEOUS  WBTTEBS 
K1.D  |lim-1773).  wag  one  of  tbemoatl 


:ei]U  lu  ho  wai  tBBlnn  the  TilDllj-,  si 
ed  the  fluKl  u  AB  BtiDngly  &b  fplac^JMlcj. 
JB.  GlLBEBT  STOiKT  (174^-1786).  bOi 


imees.  He  »toloafli«iBvnj'We  K^- 
■^Ifffwn  jn  ^M«Aiju'^  and  ■  Hittorn 
In  which  he  «heniently  iltocks  Rob- 

(EB  [A.  IK!)  awl  Dr.  Lkiabd  lUSE- 


AMon' 4^  i^ii;fc4»^  nil 


nsoN  (iZll9-171«}.  meDtlau^ 


B  Hailm,  Sie  Djitd  Palbympi.1  (liai- 
h'fl*  A  veil-known  lawyer  and  Judge,  n  man 
flr  of  AtuviU  effSmtiaaJ^ 


MliBhed  in  17r«,  ti 


■  ffiKor*  1?^  P4«Si  IT., 
BuflBEU.   (IH1-1IB3),   1 


Df  CheUerMd,  were  pub. 


a  phy^eL^,  abd  mSded  In 


e  ZiCe  of  JOtH  BmaHe,  Btf..  ^7^S^M.    This  I 


Pijirerally  Coliege.  Oifcnl, 
<  1774,  and  waa  apjjolnlej  In 
Uprenw  Court  at   CakuOs. 

LsBmlEimJiKadiirtK  alud- 

LoHcarcheB,"    WlHlehilndia 

sa.  and  Ihe  Ht(oj»iil«B,  a 

cobb^ning  a  ftw  OLigina]  iikoes.  an4 

pn  of  A  poultetct  naaied  noino^    Ha  i^ 
iducatton  at  WsBUninBler.  Elon,  aod  St 

iclf  Into  llifl  greal  T'OlilfeaT  nemgglei  of 

rBfiigned  his  pret^miBnt  in  (he  church,  In 
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Tng  the  latter  iwit  of  Uie  ^ghtiWDth  cfi 


he  EngHsb  leneusg?,  botlnnii 


DD.  InoiUBD  FlBURS  (173}-im),  \ 
'EmiDRnaet  CDllege,  CjunlJiidKep  IJubliehei 
nil  Bsw^  OK  tfti  Leantiny  f(f  SAataipefu 


addition  vrSbpitsinaK,h 


ID  MiOABTHKI  (tntr-Vm  nil 


IE  (im-uns) ,  whose  Klefm;  wUeve- 


FbaboeB  aeEBinAH  (1754-1706) ,  niolhor  of  Wch. 
Brd  Brinjilej^lunidan.  was  auUmre^s  dF  SmtitAnA 

u  Uie  uovds,  cntllled  TOc  DiKmeni  nnd  IKe  Mipl. 
aidu;'   BiddtJph   via   fresll;   ni!inI«Bl  by  De 
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CHAPTER  XIX.. 
THE  DAWN  OF  ROMANTIC  POETRY. 

I.  Retolulion  in  popular  taste.  The  Minstrel  of  Beattib.  The  Grave  bj 
Blub.  The  Spleen  by  Obbkn.  { 2,  James  Thomson,  The  Seasont.  Tlu 
Castle  of  Indohnce.  Ode  to  Liberty.  Trsgedy  of  Sophonisba.  i  3.  The 
Schaolimttrest  of  Shenstoke.  The  Odes  of  Collins.  The  Pleasitrea  of  t/u 
Imaginatioti  by  AuBSMDE.  5  4.  Thomas  Grat.  Ode  on  Eton  College.  El' 
egy  wtHUen,  in  a  Country  Chwchyard.  Pindaric  Odea.  5  6.  Joseph  und 
fnoHAs  Waiiton.  History  of  English  Poetry.  5  6.  William  Cowpee. 
His  life.  The  Task,  TiJih-Talk,  Tiroeimmn,  Trtmahtion  of  Earner.  Chacac- 
teristica  of  his  poetry.  ^7.  Poema  of  a  teohnical  charaot«r.  The  SMpmvck 
by  Falconbe.  ioiwj  of  the  Plants  by  Darwin.  §8.  Literary  foi^eries. 
Maophebbon's  Ossiaa.  {  9.  Chattehton's  forgeries.  Ieeland'b  fo^eiies. 
j  10.  OEORas  Craeeb.  His  life  and  writings.  {  11.  Robebt  BfBnS.  Hia 
life  and  writings,  { 13.  John  'WotcoT,  better  known  as  Peter  Pindar. 
}  IS.  History  of  tbe  Comic  Drama  from  the  middle  of  the  eigliteeiith  century. 
Garrick,  FooTe,  Ucmbebland,  the  two  COLMAKS,  and  Srbeidan.  The 
Bivab,  the  School/or  Scandal,  the  CWd>,  and  the  Rehearsal. 

§  1.  The  great  revolution  in  popular  taste  and  sentiment  which  sub- 
stituted what  is  called  the  romantic  tj'pe  in  literature  for  the  cold  and 
clear-cut  artilicial  spirit  of  that  classicism  which  is  exhibited  in  its  high- 
est form  in  the  writings  of  Pope  was,  like  all  powerful  and  durable 
movements,  whether  in  politics  or  in  letters,  gradual.  The  mechanical 
perfection  of  the  poetry  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne  had  been  imitated 
with  such  success  that  every  versifier  had  caught  the  trick  of  melody 
and  the  neat  antithetical  opposition  of  thought;  and  indications  soon 
began  to  be  perceptible  of  a  tendency  to  seek  for  subjects  and  forms  of 
expression  in  a  wider,' more  passionate,  and  more  natural  sphere  of  na- 
ture and  emotion.  In  the  Minstrel  of  James  Bgattie  (1735-1803),  in 
the  striking  meditative  lines  entitled  TSe  Grave  by  Robert  Blair 
(1699-1746),  this  tendency  is  perceptible,  and  may  be  in  some  measure 
ascribed  to  the  weariness  m-^pired  by  the  eternal  repetition  of  the  neat  and 
epigrammatic  ingenuity  which  had  graduallybecome  a  mere  far-off  echo 
of  Pope.  Under  the  mfluence  of  this  weariness,  poets  began  to  seek 
for  materials  in  a  more  direct  and  picturesque  reproduction  of  nature, 
■nd  endeavored  togne  freshness  to  their  diction  by  rebaptizing  it  in 
tlie  deep  and  spaikhngfountama  of  our  older  literature. 

The  principal  agent,  however,  in  this  revolution  was  Bishop  Percy, 
whose  publication  In  1765  o(  t\ie  Relijaes  of  Ancient  English  Poetry, 
i,i  which  I  shall  speak  more  fully  in  the  nest  chapter,  showed  the  world 
what  treasures  of  beauty,  patlios,  and  magnificence  lay  buried  in  the 
old  Minstrel  ballads  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  poets  who  will  form 
Ihe  subject  of  this  chapter,  extending  from  Tliomson  to  Burns,  we  shall 
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t^ee  how  gradual  the  movement  was.  I  cannot  omit  nil  mention  of 
Matthew  Green  '1(196-1737),  whose  pleaeant  and  truly  original  poem 
Tke  Spleen  was  written  to  point  out  the  mode  of  remedying  that  insup- 
portable species  of  moral  depression.  It  is  written  in  easy  octosyllabic 
ven5e,  and  contains  a  multitude  of  passages  where  new  ideas  are  ex- 
pressed in  singularly  felicitous  images.  The  prevaiimg  tone  Is  cheei^ 
fu!  and  philosophic,  and  is  highly  honorable  not  only  to  the  talents 
but  to  the  principles  of  the  author.  Green  was  originally  a  dissenter, 
but  Ws  work  shows  no  traces  ofsectarian  gloom  and  nnrrow-mindtJ 
ness.  He  is  said  to  have  been  himself  a  suflerer  from  the  malady  I1K 
describes,  which  was  long  satirically  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  common 
in  England ;  and,  like  Burton,  he  wrolj  on  melancholy  to  divert  his 
mind  from  its  sufferings. 

§  2.  James  Thomson  (1700-1748)  is  the  poet  who  connects  the  age 
of  Pope  witli  that  of  Crabbe,  and  it  is  delightful  to  thinit  of  the  sym- 
pathy and  appreciation  shown  to  his  gorgeous  and  picturesque  genius 
by  the  former  of  these  great  writers,  who  hailed  liis  appearance  with 
warm  admiration.  Thomson  was  bom  in  a  rural  and  retired  corner 
of  Scotland,  in  1700,  and  after  receiving  his  education  at  Edinburgh, 
came  to  London,  as  Smollett  had  done  before  him,  "  smit  with  the  love 
of  sacred  song,"  and  eager  to  try  his  fortune  in  a  literary  career.  He 
carried  with  him  the  unfinished  sketch  of  his  poem  of  Winter,  which 
he  showed  to  his  countryman  Mallet,  then  enjoying  some  authority  as 
a  critic,  and  was  advised  by  him  to  complete  and  publish  it.  Thomson 
at  first  adopted  the  profession  of  private  tutor,  and  was  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  son  of  Lord  Binning,  after  which  he  entered  the  family 
of  the  Chancellor  Talbot,  and  travelledwith  the  son  of  that  dignitary 
in  Italy.  The  poem  of  Winter  appeared  in  1716,  and  was  received  with 
great  favor,  obtaining  the  warm  suffrages  of  Pope,  then  supreme  in  the 
literary  world,  and  who  not  only  gave  advice  to  the  young  aspirant,  bul 
even  corrected  and  retouched  several  passages  in  his  works.  Sumnter 
was  given  to  the  world  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  Thomson  then 
without  delay  issued  proposals  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  cyc'.e 
of  ^ems,  Spring  and  Aufamn  being  still  wanting  to  fill  up  the  round 
of  the  Seasons.  The  patronage  of  Talbot,  by  conferring  on  Thomson 
a  place  in  the  Chancellor's  gift,  assisted  the  poet  in  attaining  indepen- 
deiice;  bu!  losing  this  post  on  the  death  of  the  minister,  its  loss  was 
afterwards  supplied  first  with  one,  and  afterwards  with  another  sinecure 
post  which  Boon  placed  the  poet  out  of  the  reach  of  difficulty.  Though 
somew"-!!  sensual  and  extraordinarily  indolent  and  selfindulgeni, 
Thomson  was  not  devoid  of  the  prudence  so  general  among  his  coun 
tr/inen.  He  purchased  a  snug  cottage  near  Richmond,  and  lived  in 
n, Eldest  luxury  and  literary  ease.  He  was  of  ar_  extremely  kind  and 
generous  disposition,  and  his  devotion  to  his  relations  is  an  amiablo 
ti  ait  in  his  character !  he  was  also  generally  loved,  and  does  not  appeal 
to  have  had  a  single  enemy  or  ill-wisher.  His  death  was  premature; 
for,  catching  cold  in  a  boating-party  on  the  Thames,  he  died  of  a  fevei 
m  the  fortj--eighth  y«ar  of  his  age.     During  the  years  of  his  happj 
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retirement  he  had  not  only  revised  and  corrected  innumerable  pasaagei 
of  bis  Seasons,  but  had  time  to  compose  his  delightful  haif-serioue, 
half-plajful  poem  of  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  the  most  enchanting  of 
the  many  imitations  of  the  style  and  manner  of  Spenser,  and  a  work 
which,  at  the  same  time,  possesses  the  .finest  qualities  of  Thomson'! 
own  natural  genius.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  somewhat  decUma- 
tory  and  ambitious  poem  on  the  temptmg  but  impracticable  subject  of 
Liierti  and  of  a  few  tragedies  some  of  which  as  Sopkonisba  were 
acted  11  [h  tempo  aiy  siccess  The  Seasons  consisting  of  the  foui 
lietadied  poems  Spring  Summer  Autumn  and  Wintet  must  be  con 
Bidered  ia  the  corner  sto  le  of  Thomson  s  hterarj  fame  It  is  a  poem 
in  plan  and  treatment  entiiely  original  and  gnes  a  genera!  and  a1 
ths  same  time  a  minute  desciiption  of  ill  the  phenomena  of  Nature 
during  an  English  ^ear  Perh-vps  the  very  uncerti  ntj  of  our  cl  mate 
by  giving  greater  i  iriety  to  our  scenery  and  greater  v  l  ss  tudes  to  our 
weather  than  cin  be  seen  n  moie  aj.parently  favored  co  nt  es  a 
Italy  or  G  eece  wao  favorable  to  Thomson  s  undertaltme  wh  ch  could 
hardly  hue  pio  pered  in  the  hands  of  a  poet  who  might  h-iie  been 
born  in  more  gennl  dimes  It  is  certain  thit  he  ha^  watched  eveij 
fleeting  sm  le  or  frown  on  the  ever  ching  ng  lace  of  Nature  with  a 
loving  and  an  observant  eye  there  is  hirdly  a  phase  of  eitemal 
appearance  hardly  an  incident  in  the  great  drama  of  the  seasons 
which  he  has  not  depicted  with  conoummite  success  He  is  especialli 
happy  in  sketching  the  manners  of  birda  and  domestic  animiU  and 
every  line  of  his  poem  breathes  an  ardent  benevolence  and  a  deep  sense 
of  the  majesty  and  goodness  of  God.  The  metre  is  blank-verse,  which, 
though  seldom  showing-  anything  of  the  Miltonic  swell  or  tenderness, 
is  rich  and  harmonious.  Thomson's  chief  defect  is  a  kind  of  pompous 
atru^le  after  fine  language,  which  sometimes  degenerates  into  ludi- 
crous vulgarity.  In  order  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  a  poem  entirely 
devoted  to  description,  he  has  occasionally  inti-oduced  episodes  or  inci- 
dental pictures  more  or  less  naturally  suggested  by  the  subject.  Thus, 
in  his  Wialer  he  gives  the  famous  description  of  the  shepherd  losing 
his  way  and  perishing  in  the  snow,  in  Summer  the  story  of  Musidora 
bathing,  in  Autumn  the  narrative  of  Lavinia,  which  is  borrowed,  and 
spoiled  in  the  borrowing,  from  the  exquisite  pastoral  story  of  Ruth  and 
Boaz.  In  such  of  these  episodes  as  involve  the  passion  of  love,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  Thomson's  mode  of  delineating  that  feeling  is  far 
more  ardent  than  ideal.  In  point  of  literary  finish  the  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence is  Bupsrior  to  the  Seasons.  The  idea  and  treatment  r,f  this  poem 
are  Spenserian;  and  the  versification,  borrowed  from  the  languid  and 
dreamy  melody  of  the  Fairie  ^ueeae,  corresponds  admirably  with  the 
rich  and  luxurious  imagery  in  which  Thomson  revelled.  The  allegory 
of  tfie  enchanted  "  Land  of  Drowsihead,"  in  which  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims of  Indolence  find  themselves  hopeless  captives,  and  tlieir  delivery 
from  durance  by  the  Knight  Industry,  whose  pedigree  and  training  are 
given  in  an  exact  imitation  of  Spenser's  manner,  are  relieved  with 
wxaKional  touches  of  a  sly  and  pleasant  humor,  as  in  ttiose  passage* 
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where  Th  d    w     p    t             t   1  If       d     f  h      f  iend. 

Hardly  ha    Sp  h  m    If       p        d  th  h       d  d      mj  1       linesa 

or  the  vol  pt  m  1  dy    f  th     de    npt  f  th          I      t  d  Castla 

and  itBgad  fdllt       cith      t  fth^l        hp  then 

appropriate  echo  to  its  harmonies. 

S  3.  A  passing  notice  will  suffice  for  William  Shenstone  (1714- 
1763),  whose  popularity,  once  considerable,  has    now  given  place  to 

ihlivion,    but  whose  pleasing   and  original  poem  the  Sckoolmislrtsi 

win  deserve  to  letain  a  place  in  every  collection  of  English  verse.  He 
is  still  more  remarkable  as  having  been  one  of  the  first  to  cultivate  that 
picturesque  mode  of  laying  out  gardens,  and  developing  by  well- 
concealed  ai  t  the  natural  beauties  of  scenery,  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  English  style,  has  siipplanted  the  majestic  but  formal  manner  of 
Italy,  France,  and  Holland.  In  the  former  Nature  is  followed  and 
humored,  in  the  latfer  she  is  forced.  The  Schoolmistress  is  in  the 
Spenserian  stanza  and  antique  diction,  and  with  a  deligiitful  mixture  of 
quaint  playfulness  a  d  tende  de  iption,  paints  the  dwelling,  th.^ 
character,  and  the  pu  u  t  of  an  old  village  dame  who  keeps  a  rustic 
day-school.  The  Pa  to  al  ballad  of  Shenstone  are  melodious,  but 
the  thin  current  of  n  tu  al  fe  1  ng  which  pervades  them  cannot  maiie 
the  reader  forget  the  mp  oh  b  1  y  of  the  Arcadian  manners,  such  at, 
never  existed  in  any  age  o  ount  j  or  the  querulous  and  childish  tone 
of  thought. 

The  career  of  William  Collins  (1721-1759)  was  brief  and  uiiliappj'. 
He  exhibited  from  very  early  years  the  strong  poetical  powers  of  a 
genius  which,  ripened  by  practice  and  experience,  would  have  made 
him  the  first  lyricil  writer  of  his  a^e-  but  hii  ambition  was  rather 
f         hth  t       dhldalffpjt        ddpt  d 

hfitl      kflte      jd      pp      t        td  hmtdp     d      y 

d    p     d      y  t        d  Ig  d      d  Ig  oce  t  ty     Tl  f   d 

b      g  d    d     t  th    t3-e    htft  ff       gthrultfHt  d 

hi  tl    t  pp  h  m      ty      H  d       t  d     t  W 

ht       SI      1         iftrwd       tMgdl       Cir  Ofd         d 

t      d    p      th  fp    f  11  t      t        f  II    fg  Id      d      m 

and  meditating  vast  projects.  His  first  publication  was  a  series  of 
Eclogues,  transferring  the  usual  sentiments  of  pastoral  to  the  scenery 
and  manners  of  the  East,  Oriental,  or  Persian,  incidents  were  for  the 
first  time  made  the  subjects  of  compositions  retaining  in  their  form 
tnd  general  cast  of  thought  and  language  the  worn-out  type  of  pastoral. 
ri'Hs  the.  lamentation  of  the  shepherd  expelled  from  his  native  fields  1% 
reploied  by  a  camel-driver  bewailing  the  dangers  and  solitude  of  his 
desen  journey ;  and  the  dialogues  so  frequent  in  the  bucolics  of  Virgil 
or  Theocritus  are  transformed  into  the  amoebiean  complaints  of  two 
Circassian  exiles.  The  national  character  and  sentiments  of  the  East, 
though  every  effort  is  made  by  the  poet  to  give  local  coloring  and  appro- 
priate costume  and  scenery,  are  in  no  sense  more  true  to  nature  thati 
in  the  majority  of  pictures  representing  the  fabulous  Arcadia  of  tli( 
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poets,  and  though  these  eclogues  exhihi;  traces  of  vivid  imagery,  and 
melodious  verse,  the  real  genius  of  Collins  must  be  looked  for  id  hia 
Odes.  Judged  by  these  latter,  though  they  are  but  few  in  number,  he 
wili  be  found  entitled  to  a  very  high  place;  for  true  warmth  of  color- 
ing, power  of  personification,  and  dreamy  sweetness  of  harmony,  no 
English  poet  had  till  then  appeared  that  could  be  compared  to  Collins 
His  most  commonly  quoted  lyric  is  the  ode  entitled  Tke  f  anions,  in 
which  Fear,  Rage,  Pity,  Joy,  Hope,  Melancholy,  and  other  abstract 
qualities  are  successively  introduced  trying  their  skill  on  different 
musical  instruments.  Their  respective  choice  of  these,  and  the  mannei 
In  which  each  Passion  acquits  itself,  is  very  ingeniously  conceived. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  the  less  popular  odes,  as  that  addressed  to  Ji'ear, 
to  Pily  to  Simplicity,  and  that  Oh  the  Poetical  Character,  contain 
h  ppy  t  ok  sometimes  expressed  in  wonderfully  laconic  language, 
and  n  1  ly  vivid  portraiture.  Collins  possessed,  to  an  unusual 
de  tl      power  of  gir-ig  life  and  personality  to  an  abstract  con- 

pt  on  and  that  this  power  is  exceedingly  rave  may  be  seen  by  the 
p  dom  nant  oldness  and  pedantry  which  generally  prevail  in  modern 
ly  po  t  J  vhere  personification  has  beea  abused  till  it  has  become  a 
me  e  mecha  cal  artifice.  In  Collins  the  prosopopceia  is  always  fresh 
and  vivid.  In  the  unfinished  Ode  oh  the  Saperslitions  of  the  Highlands 
there  are  many  fine  touches  of  fancy  and-  description;  but  the  reader 
cannot  divest  himself  of  a  consciousness  that  the  pictures  are  rather 
transcripts  from  books  than  vivid  reflection  from  personal  knowledge. 
Collins  writes  of  the  Highlands  and  their  inhabitants  not  like  a  native, 
but  like  an  English  hunter  after  the  picturesque.  Some  of  the  smaller 
and  less  ambitious  lyrics,  aa  the  Verses  to  the  Memory  of  Thomson,  the 
Dirge  in  Cym&eline,  and  the  exquisite  verses  How  sleep  the  irave,  are 
perhaps  destined  to  a  more  certain  immortality ;  for  a  tender,  luxuriant 
richness  of  reverie,  perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the  English  language 
that  surpasses  them.  All  the  qualities  of  Collins's  finest  thought  and 
expression  will  be  found  united  in  the  lovely  little  Ode  to  Evening, 
consistingofhut  ft  few  stanzas  in  blank  verse,  but  so  subtly  harmonized 
that  they  may  be  read  a  thousand  times  without  observing  tlie  absence 
of  rhyme,  and  exhibiting  such  a  sweet,  soothing,  and  yet  picturesque 
series  of  images,  all  appropriate  to  the  subject,  tliat  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  evening  seem  to  be  reproduced  with  a  magical  fidelity.  The 
whole  poem  seems  dropping  with  dew  and  breathing  the  "rigi-ar  ce  of 
L'le  hour.     It  resembles  a  melody  of  Schubert. 

Mark  Akenside  (1731-1770)  is  one  of  the  examples,  so  liequent  in 
ihe  English  literature  of  the  last  age,  of  the  united  wor.ihip  of  Medi 
cine  and  Poetry.  Like  Arbuthnot,  Garth,  Smollett,  and  Elackmore, 
he  was  a  physician  as  well  as  a  writer,  and  a  man  of  considerable 
learning,  as  well  as  of  pure,  lofly,  and  classical  turn  of  genius.  His 
ihief  work  is  the  philosophical  poem  entitled  The  Pleasures  of  tke  Im- 
agination,  in  which  he  seeks  at  once  to  investigate  and  illustrate  the 
emotions  excited  by  beautiful  olijecla  in  art  and  nature  upon  the  human 
mind.    Like  the  sUll  noblw  pwm  of  l-ucretius,  the  philosophical  meril 
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dF  his  theories  is  very  often  but  small;  but  the  beniity  of  thu  i.iiagerj 
ind  the  language  will  ever  secure  for  this  lofty,  thoughtful,  nnd  noble 
work,  the  admiration  of  those  readers  who  can  content  themseU-es 
with  elevated  thoughts,  without  looking  for  passages  of  strong  human 
iiterest,  in  which  Altenside  is  deficient.  He  wrote  in  musical  and 
sonorous  blank  verse,  reminding  the  reader  of  Thomson;  but  he  islesB 
aensiious,  leea  vivid,  and  less  picturesque,  than  the  latter,  a.-.d  a'  th* 
inme  time  less  liable  to  offend  against  severe  principles  of  taste  in  die 
Hon.  The  abstract  nature  of  hie  subject  will  confine  his  readers  to 
imali  number,  but  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  his  illustrations  will  com 
pensate  Ihem  for  the  cold  and  sculptural  character  of  his  writings. 
Few  English  poets,  since  Milton,  have  been  more  deeply  saturated  with 
the  spirit  of  classical  antiquity,  which  is  partly  to  be  attributed,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  to  verj  extensive  learning, 
and  partly  to  that  Puritan  spirit  of  haughty  resistance  to  authority 
which  filled  the  minds  of  both  with  splendid  dreams  of  liberty  and 
tyrannicide. 

5  4.  The  greatest  of  the  exclusively  lyrical  poets  that  England  had 
hitherto  produced  was  Thomas  Gratt  (1716-1771),  a  man  of  vast  and 
varied  acquirements,  and  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
letters.  He  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  London  money- scrivener,  but 
his  father  was  a  man  of  violent  and  arbitrary  character,  and  the  poel 
was  early  left  to  the  tender  care  of  an  excellent  mother,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  separate  fi-om  her  tyrannical  husband.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Eton,  and  afterwards  settled  in  learned  retirement  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  passed  nearly  the  whole  of  his  life.  He  travelled  in 
Prance  and  Italy  as  tutor  to  Horace  Walpole,  but  quarreliing  with  his 
pupil  he  returned  home  alone.  Filing  himself  at  Cambridge,  he  soon 
acquired  a  high  poetical  reputation  by  his  beautiful  Ode  on  a  Distant 
Prosfec!  of  Eton  College,  published  in  1747,  which  was  followed,  al 
pretty  frequent  intervals,  by  his  other  imposing  and  highly-finished 
works,  ihe  Elegyieritteii  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  the  Pindaric  Odes, 
and  the  far  from  numerous  but  splendid  productions  which  make  up 
his  works.  His  quiet  and  studious  retirement  was  only  broken  by 
occasional  excursions  to  the  North  of  England,  and  other  holiday  jour- 
neys, of  which  he  has  given  in  his  letters  so  vivid  and  animated  a 
description.  His  correspondence  with  his  friends,  and  particularly 
with  the  poet  Mason,  is  remarkable  for  interesting  details,  descriptions, 
and  reflections,  and  is  indeed,  like  that  of  Cowley,  among  the  most 
delightful  records  of  a  thoughtful  and  literary  'ife.  Gray  rtfused  ths 
offer  o."  the  Laureateship  which  was  proposed  to  him  on  tlie  death  cf 
Cibbej-,  bu'  accepted  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Modern  Hi»^arj 
in  the  University,  though  he  never  performed  the  functions  of  '.hat 
chair,  his  fastidious  temper  and  indolent,  self-indulgence  keeping  him 
perpetually  engaged  in  forming  vast  literary  projects  which  he  never 
Bsecuted.  He  appears  not  to  have  been  popular  among  his  colleagues; 
his  haughty,  retiring,  and  somewhat  elFemInal!e  character  prevented 
hjtpfVpir  sympathizingwith  the  tests'  an^stu4ie?  that  prevailed  there; 
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KaA  he  was  at  little  pains  to  conceai  his  contempt  for  academical  soci 
ety.  His  iiidustrj  was  untiring,  and  his  acquirements  undoubtedlj 
immense ;  for  lie  had  pushed  his  researches  far  beyond  the  usual  lim'ts 
of  ancient  classical  philology,  and  was  not  onlj  deeply  versed  in  L.e 
romance  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  modern  French  and  Italian, 
but  had  studied  the  then  almost  unknown  d;partmei  ts  of  Scandinavian 
and  Celtic  poetry.  Constant  traces  may  be  found  in  all  his  works  of 
the  degree  to  which  he  had  assimilated  the  spirit  not  only  of  the  Greeh 
lyric  poetry,  but  the  finest  perfume  of  the  great  Italian  writers :  many 
passages  ~of  his  works  are  a  kind  of  mosaic  of  thought  and  Imagerj 
borrowed  from  Pindar,  fram  the  choral  portions  of  the  Attic  tragedy, 
and  from  the  majestic  lyrics  of  the  Italian  poets  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries ;  but  though  the  substance  of  these  mosaics  may 
be  borrowed  from  a  multitude  of  sources,  the  fragments  are,  so  to  say, 
fused  into  one  solid  body  by  the  intense  flame  of  a  powerful  and  fer- 
vent imagination.  His  finest  lyric  compositions  are  the  Odes  entitled 
Tke  Bard,  that  on  the  Progress  of  Poetry,  the  Insiallaiion  Ode  on 
the  Duke  of  Grafton's  election  to  the  Chancellorship  of  the  University, 
and  the  short  but  truly  noble  Ode  to  Adversity,  which  breathes  the 
severe  and  lofty  spirit  of  the  highest  Greek  lyric  inspiration.  The  El- 
egy  wrilien  in  a  Country  Churchyard  is  a  masterpiece  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  thoughts  indeed  are  obvious  enough,  but  the  dignity  witb 
which  they  are  expressed,  the  immense  range  of  allusion  and  descrip 
tion  with  which  they  are  illustrated,  and  the  finished  grace  of  the  Ian 
guage  and  versification  in  which  they  are  embodied,  give  to  this  work 
eomething  of  that  inimitable  perfection  of  design  and  execution  which 
we  see  in  an  antique  statue  or  a  sculptured  gem.  In  the  Bard,  starting 
from  the  picturesque  idea  of  a  Welsh  poet  and  patriot  contemplating 
the  victorious  invasion  of  his  country  by  Edward  I.,  he  passes  in  pro- 
phetic review  the  whole  panorama  of  English  History,  and  gives  a 
series  of  most  animated  events  and  personages  from  the  thirteenth  to 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  true  that  he  is  occasionally  turgid,  bul 
the  general  march  of  the  poem  has  a  rush  and  a  glow  worthy  of  Pin- 
dar himself.  The  phantoms  of  the  great  and  tlie  illustrious  flit  before 
us  like  the  shadowy  kings  in  the  weird  procession  of  Macbeth ;  and  tlie 
unity  of  sentiment  is  maintained  first  by  the  gratified  vengeance  with 
which  the  prophet  foresees  the  crimes  and  sufferings  of  the  oppressors 
of  his  country  and  their  descendants,  and  by  tlie  triumpliant  prediction 
of  the  glorious  reign  of  the  Tudor  race  in  Britain.  In  the  odes  enti- 
tled The  Fatal  Sisters,  and  the  Uescent  of  Odin,  Gray  borrowed  his  ina. 
terials  from  the  Scandinavian  legends.  The  toie  of  tl  e  Norse  poetry  it 
not  perhaps  very  faithfully  reproduced,  but  the  fiery  and  gigantic 
imagery  of  the  ancient  Scalds  was  for  the  first  time  imitated  in  Er.g- 
lish;  and  though  the  chants  retain  some  echoee  of  the  sentiment  and 
tersification  of  more  modern  and  polished  liteiature,  these  attempts 
to  revive  the  rude  and  archaic  grandeur  of  the  mj  tliologic.il  traditions 
lif  tlie  Eddas  deserve  no  niggardly  meed  of  appiub  ifion  In  geneiai 
Gmj'  may  be  said  to  overcolor  his  InngHage,  and  to  indulge   Occasion 
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ally  in  an  cxceJiS  of  oriictraetit  and  personification ;  lie  will  aevertiieletts 
be  always  regarded  aa  a  lyric  poet  of  a  very  high  order,  anil  as  one  whil 
brought  an  immense  store  of  varied  and  picturesque  erudition  to  feed 
the  fire  of  a  rich  and  powerful  fancy. 

§  6.  The  poetical  instinct  must  have  been  unusually  strong  in  the 
family  of  the  Wartons,  to  have  made  three  of  its  members  more  or  lesn 
diitinguished  at  the  same  time.  The  two  bi-others,  Joseph  Warton 
(l7S2-i8oo)  and  Thomas  Warton  (1738-1790)  were  the  sons  of  a  Pio- 
feEBor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  and  both  brothers,  especially  the  younger, 
deserve  a  place  in  the  annals  of  our  literature.  Joseph  was  head  matter 
uf  Winchester  School,  and  his  brother  Thomas,  an  Oxford  Fellow,  and 
during  some  time  poet  laureate,  was  a  pleasing  writer,  one  of  tlie  firs 
to  infuse  into  his  writings  a  taste  for  the  romantic  sentiment.  He  ren- 
dered great  service  to  literature  by  his  agreeable  but  vn&al&hed  History 
vf  English  Poetry,  which  unfortunately  comes  to  an  abrupt  termination 
just  as  the  author  is  about  to  enter  upon  the  glorious  period  of  the 
Elizabethan  era ;  but  the  work  is  valuable  for  research  and  a  warm  tone 
of  appreciative  criticism.  Thomas  Warton  exhibited  his  knowledge 
of  and  fondness  for  Milton  in  an  excellent  edition  of  that  poet,  enriched 
with  valuable  notes.  The  best  of  his  own  original  verses  are  sonnets, 
breathing  a  peculiar  tender  softness  of  feeling  and  showing  much  pic- 
turesque fancy.  His  brother's  talent,  though  inferior,  has  a  strong 
family  resemblance  to  his. 

g  e.  The  progress  which  carried  our  national  taste  most  rapidly  from 
the  correct  and  artificial  type  of  Pope  in  the  direction  of  the  real  sym- 
pathies of  general  humanity  is  most  strongly  exemplified  in  the  writings 
of  William  Cowper  (1731-1800).  He  is  eminently  the  poet  of  the 
domestic  affections  and  the  exponent  of  that  strong  religious  feeling 
which,  origtnaUng  in  the  revival  of  Evangelical  piety  gene.'ated  by  the 
preaching  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  began  to  penetrate  and  modify  all 
Ihe  relations  of  social  life.  His  story  is  singuiarly  sad.  He  was  of 
ancient  and  even  illustrious  race,  the  grandson  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Cowper,  and  was  born  with  an  exi.i'emely  tender  and  impressionable 
character.  After  being  cowed  by  bullying  at  a  private  school,  he  was 
sent  to  Westminster,  and  afterwards  placed  in  an  attorney's  office,  where 
one  of  his  desk  companions  was  Thuriow,  afterwards  celebrated  as 
Chancellor  for  his  sternness  and  political  bigotry;  and  here  he  acquireil 
some  knowledge  of  the  law,  though  he  was  destined  never  to  practise 
il  as  his  profession.  His  early  life  was  frivolous  and  somewhat  dissi' 
j.ated.  Obtaining  the  nomination  to  a  comfortable  and  lucrative  post, 
tliat  of  Cler\  of  the  Journals  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Cowper's  sensitive 
and  morbid  disposition  was  io  ten-ilied  at  the  idea  of  making  a  public 
sppwarance,  that  he  fell  into  a  gloomy  despondency,  and  attempted  lo 
out  an  end  to  his  existence.  An  attack  of  madness  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  confined  in  an  asylum,  from  whence  he  was  aftei 
some  time  discharged,  with  his  intellect  restored  indeed,  but  with  hia 
sensitive  nature  so  deeply  shaken  that  any  active  career  in  life  bad 
become  an  impossibiiity.     Possessing  a  small  income,  and  assisted  "ty 
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hit,  family,  he  retired  into  the  comitrj",  and  passed  the  remainder  of  hi« 
life  in  privacy,  biiiiig  first  placed  under  the  care  of  the  famiij  of  Mi'. 
Unwin,  a  cleigyman  in  Huntiogdon,  His  virtues  nnd  accompli shraen is 
inspired  every  person  in  the  small  circle  with  which  he  was  in  conlaci 
with  the  tenderest  attachment;  and  with  Mrs.  Unwin  in  particular  h* 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  tender  and  life-long  friendship.  Cowper'e 
mind,  always  impress  ion  able,  and  still  smarting  uhder  the  tremendoi  i 
affliction  which  it  had  undergone,  became  morbidly  susceptible  o! 
enthusiastic  religious  impressions;  and  in  the  occasionU  relapses  of 
his  dreadful  malady  his  hallucinations  took  that  most  unhappy  form  ol 
mental  disease  —  a  form  unfortunately  the  most  common  in  England  — 
of  religious  despair.  The  strong  and  elastic  mind  of  Bunyan,  and  iiis 
natural  cheerlulness  of  disposition,  was  able  to  triumph  over  these 
gluomy  phantoms;  but  Cowper's  more  feminine  organization  suc- 
cumbed in  the  ti-ial.  On  the  death  of  Unwin,  he  removed,  with  the 
widow,  to  Olnoy,  where  he  resided  in  the  house  of  John  Newton,  a 
man  of  great  eloquence,  and  who  professed  the  theology  of  the  more 
Calvinistic  section  of  the  English  Church.  A  more  fatal  companionship 
for  a  man  in  Cowper's  situation  could  not  have  been  imagined.  By 
perpetually  dwelling  upon  mysterious  and  gloomy  religious  questions, 
and  by  encouraging  the  fatal  habit  of  analyzing  his  own  internal  sen- 
sations, the  poet's  tendency  to  enthusiasm  was  aggravated ;  and,  though 
it  could  not  diminish  the  charm  of  his  genius  or  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart,  this  religious  fanaticism  entirely  destroyed  the  happiness  of  his 
life.  He  began  to  cultivate  literature  at  first  merely  as  a  pastime,  and 
as  a  means  of  distracting  his  attention  from  his  own  more  than  half- 
imaginary  sutTerings;  but  the  force,  originality,  and  grace  of  hii  genius 
soon  acquired  popularity,  and  he  pursued  as  a  profession  what  ne  had 
at  first  taken  up  as  a  diversion.  His  poetical  talent  did  not  Howe/  until 
late  :  his  first  important  publication  did  not  appear  till  he  had  reached 
middle  life.  In  1773  and  the  two  following  years  he  suffered  a  relapse 
of  his  malady;  on  recovering  from  which  he  endeavoi-ed  to  calm  his 
shattered  spirits  with  a  variety  of  innocent  amusements  —  gardening, 
carpentering,  and  taming  hares.  His  first  poems  were  given  to  the 
world  in  1782,  and  his  friend  Lady  Austen,  a  woman  of  cheerful, 
nccomplit^hed  mind,  playfully  gave  him  the  Sofa  as  a  subject.  Upon 
(his  he  composed  his  poem  of  Tie  Task,  which  became  so  popular  thst 
lie  was  encouraged  to  follow  up  his  success  with  other  works  in  a  simi- 
lar style  — the  Table-Tali,  Tirocinium,  and  many  others.  His  mosl 
laborious  but  least  successful  undertaking  was  the  translation  ir'o 
English  blank  verse  of  th?  Iliad.  He  justly  considerea  that  the  neal 
»nd  artificial  style  of  Pope  had  done  but  scant  justice  to  the  father  of 
Greek  poetry:  but  in  endeavoring  to  give  greater  force  and  vigor  to 
hia  own  rers.on,  he  fell  into  the  opposite  fault  to  that  of  Pope,  and 
made  his  translation  harsh  and  rugged,  without  approaching  one  whit 
nearer  to  the  true  character  of  his  original.  From  Olney  he  removed 
to  Weston,  where  Mrs.  Unwin  died,  and  the  pain  of  this  loss  clouded 
the  remaining  days  of  the  unhappy  nott  with  redoubled  gloom  anri 
despondency. 
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The  longer  and  nion;  important  poems  of  Cowpcr  arc  wiittcii  in  a 
peculiar  and  entirely  original  manner,  and  on  a  plan  then  entirely  new 
in  literature.  They  contain  a  union  of  reflection,  satire,  description, 
and  moral  declamation.  Some  of  them  are  in  blank  verse,  while  ir 
others  he  has  employed  rhyme.  His  aim  was  to  keep  up  a  natural  and 
colloquial  style,  and  he  is  the  declared  enemy  of  all  the  pomp  of  diction 
wliich  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  essential  to  poetry.  His  pictures 
of  life  and  nature,  whether  of  rural  ecenery  or  of  in-door  life,  have 
seldom  been  surpassed  for  truth  and  pictures quenese,  and  his  satirical 
iketches  of  the  follies  and  absurdities  of  manners,  and  his  indignant 
denunciations  of  national  offences  against  piety  and  molality,  are 
tquaUy  remarkable,  in  the  one  case,  for  sharpness  and  humor,  and  in 
the  other  for  a  lofty  grandeur  of  sentiment.  The  disttict  in  which  he 
lived  is  one  of  the  least  romantic  in  England;  yet  nothing  more  victo- 
riously proves  that  true  poetical  genius  can  give  a  charm  and  an  interest 
to  the  most  unpromising  subjects,  than  the  fact  that  Cowper  lias  com- 
municated to  the  level  banks  of  the  Ouse  a  magic  that  will  never  pass 
away.  Similarly  the  quiet  home  circle  of  middle  English  life,  the  tea- 
table,  the  newspaper,  and  the  hearth,  have  derived  from  him  a  beauty 
and  a  dignity  which  other  men  have  failed  io  communicate  to  the 
proudest  ce  es  of  i  nps  and  court-  Though  the  morbid  and  fanat- 
al  rel  g  ous  ystem  of  Cowper  ha  here  and  there  tinged  his  works, 
the  natural  goodness  ind  be  evolence  of  his  disposition  more  than 
neutral  ze  tl  e  n  press  on  s  cl  passages  produce,  and  in  many  of  his 
o  c  and  I  un  o  -o  s  del  neat  ons  we  see  in  full  effulgence  a  playful 
gayetj  wl  ch  no  cloud  can  d  Of  all  our  poets  Cowpcr  Is  essentially 

the  pa  ter  of  do  ne  t  1  fe  and  I  s  writings  have  deeply  incorporated 
themselves  mto  (he  tissue  of  our  household  existence.^  Their  mixture 
of  worldly  observation,  delicate  painting  of  nature,  and  intense  religious 
feeiing  peculiarly  endears  them  to  the  great  middle  class  in  England. 
Many  of  Cowper's  songs  and  shorter  lyrics  are  elegant  and  sportive, 
and  his  beautiful  lines  On  Receiving  my  Mother's  Picture,  will  ever  be 
read  with  delight.  His  comic  ballad  John  Gilpin  is  a  pleasant  drollery, 
and  his  last  verses,  The  Caslaiuay,  give  a  painful  reflection  of  his  de- 
spairing and  unhappy  creed.  Cowper's  letters  are  perhaps  the  most 
charming  in  the  language;  they  show  the  poet  in  his  most  amiable 
light,  and  invest  every  trifle  which  surrounds  him  with  a  sort  of  halo 
of  purity  and  goodness. 

§  7.  Several  poems  have  appeared  in  England  possessing  what  may 
be  called  a  technical  character,  being  either  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
some  art,  or  describing  some  special  sport  oi  amusement.  I  may  mtn- 
(ion  Armstrong's  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  Grainger's  Sugar-Cane, 
Philips's  Cyder,  and  Sombrville's  Chase.  Many  of  these  works,  in 
spite  of  the  impracticable  nature  of  their  subjects,  show  considerabte 
power  of  execution,  and  contain  passages  of  excellence;  but  the  most 
popular  and  successful  work  of  this  kind  is.the  Shipwreck  of  William 
Falconer  (1730-1769),  a  self-taught  poet,  who,  as  a  professional  sea- 
mai ,  had  himself  witnessed  the  calamity  he  describes  so  well.     H»  wai 
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born  about  ijsc  and  perished  at  tea  in  a  man-of-war  which  sailed  on 
a  o-mse  in  1769,  and  was  never  more  heard  of.  Falconer's  principal 
work,  tlie  Shi^vireck,  is  a  nairative  poem  in  three  cantL>s,  detailing  Iha 
danger  and  ultimate  loss  of  a  mei.  hint  ship  on  t  vojoge  to  Venice, 
which  is  cast  away,  after  experiencing  a  vitilent  gale  m  the  Greek 
ircliipelago,  on  the  dangeraus  roLka  of  Cape  Colonna,  the  ancient 
Kutiium.  The  description  of  the  vesEel,  of  hei  various  manoeuvres 
duHng  Uie  hurricane,  and  of  the  ultimate  destruction  whuJi  &1ie  en- 
Kiariters,  are  all  strictly  in  accordance  with  nautical  experience  every 
detail  of  seamanship  is  given  in  its  proper  technical  language,  and  the 
Jioem  has  not  only  the  ineril  of  vigorous  and  con-ect  painting  of  Nature 
under  hei  wildest  aspects  of  storm  and  terror,  but  is  minutely  accurate 
in  point  of  seamanship.  Falconer  wisely  and  with  good  taste  did  not 
scruple  to  use  the  terms  of  his  art,  and  has  thus  not  only  given  IruLh 
and  vivacity  to  his  picture,  but  has  produced  a  work  that  may  serve  the 
young  navigator  as  a  sort  of  grammar  of  his  art.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  useful  Dictionary  0/  Marine  Terms,  and  the  accurate  practical 
knowledge  which  he  possessed  of  the  details  of  his  noble  profession  he 
has  in  his  poem  clothed  with  the  charm  of  no  ignoble  verse.  The  least 
interesting  portions  of  the  poem  are  the  romantic  and  sentimental 
details  with  which  he  clothes  the  persons  of  his  officers :  but  no  one 
ever  read  the  Shipsireck  without  following,  with  breathless  interest, 
ihe  course  of  the  fated  ship  from  Candia  to  her  death-struggle  among 
(he  breakers  of  Cape  Colonna. 

To  the  department  of  technical  poetry  belongs  also  Erasmus  Darwiw 
(1731-1303),  who  endeavored  to  clothe  in  dazzling  and  somewhat  tinsel 
splendor  the  principles  of  (he  Linnsan  sexual  system  of  vegetable 
physiology,  Darwin  was  a  man  of  unquestionable  genius,  and  even 
of  large  scientific  acquirements ;  but  he  unfortunately  guided  himself 
by  the  notion  that  poetry  must  address  itself  to  the  senses  rather  than 
to  the  sentiments,  and  produced  a  series  of  pictures  which  strike  the 
Eincy,  but  never  touch  the  heart.  Every  object  he  struggled  to  present 
vividly,  as  it  were,  to  the  eye;  and  his  abuse  of  personification,  which  is 
repeated  so  as  to  become  as  wearisome  as  it  is  generally  fantastical, 
together  with  bis  meretricious  and  tawdry  diction,  though  it  gave  him 
a  great  momentary  popularity,  has  condemned  him  to  neglect  within 
half  a  century.  His  principal  work  is  a  poem  the  first  part  of  which 
was  entitled  the  Botanic  Garden ;  the  second  soon  after  followed  under 
Hie  name  of  the  Loves  of  the  Plants,  and  the  work  was  afterward* 
iompktedbya  third  canto.  The  system  which  he  wrote  to  illustrate 
gave  him  but  too  abundant  opportunity  of  indulging  in  that  highly- 
Miljied  and  somewhat  sensual  vein  of  desci-iption  and  impersonation 
which  he  carried  to  escess,  and  the  elaborate  and  ambitious  melody  of 
his  versification  has  not  sufficed  to  compensate  for  the  over-wrought 
and  fatiguing  monotony  of  his  imagery.  The  decline  of  f:-;  fame,  once 
very  great,  may  also  in  some  degree  be  attributed  to  a  tendency  in 
his  doctrines,  which  some  readers  blame  as  not  sligiitly  tinged  with 
materialism.  Many  of  his  episodes  and  subordinate  descriptions  exhibit 
a  great  force  of  language  and  ti  powerful  faculty  of  the  picturesque. 
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§  8.  The  iniddie  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  remarkable  for  several 
nearly  contempoi-aneous  attempts  at  literary  imposture  —  the  poetical 
foigeries  of  Macpherson,  Chatterton,  and  Ireland.  The  first  of  these 
three  has  alone  survived,  it>  some  part,  the  ordeal  of  strict  critical 
examination;  and  tb  at  because,  though  the  totalityof  the  works  palmed 
upon  the  public  as  Ossian's  have  no  claim  whatever  to  the  character 
arrogated  for  them  by  their  pretended  translator,  they  are  nevertheless 
filled  -with  names,  incidents,  and  allusions  really  traceable  to  Celtii 
luitlquity.  James  Macpherson  (1738-1796)  was  a  Scotchman,  and  a 
iort  of  literary  adventurer  of  rather  equivocal  I'epntation.  Originally 
«  counlry  schoolmaster,  and  afterwards  a  tutor,  he  pretended  to  havi; 
accumulated,  in  his  travels  through  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  an  im- 
mense mass  of  fragments  of  ancient  poetry  composed  in  the  Gaelic  or 
Erse  dialect  common  to  that  country  and  Ireland.  The  first  portion  of 
these  —  not,  however,  a  v^ry  large  one  —  he  showed  to  Home,  the  authoi 
of  the  once-admired  Tragedy  of  Douglas,  and  they  were  printed, 
exciting  an  intense  enthusiasm,  and  soon  giving  ground  to  one  of  the 
most  vehement  controversies  that  have  ever  raged  among  antiquarians 
and  literary  men.  The  translations,  which  Macpherson  professed  to 
have  made  from  the  originals,  were  composed  in  a  pompous  and  de- 
clamatory rhetorical  sort  of  prose,  something  like  the  versions  of  the 
poetical  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Highlanders,  eager  for  the 
honor  of  their  country,  maintained  the  authenticity  of  these  poems, 
and  asserted  that  the  name  of  Ossinn,  the  supposed  author,  as  well  as 
innumerable  persons,  descriptions,  and  historical  events  mentioned  in 
them,  had  been  familiar  to  their  memories  as  the  legends  of  their 
childhood.  The  Southern  critics,  however,  among  whom  Johnson 
occupied  a  foremost  place,  expressed  the  strongest  scepticism,  basing 
their  disbelief  upon  the  want  of  evidence  that  there  existed  among  the 
ScottisEi  Celts  any  written  literature  approaching  in  antiquity  to  the 
date  assigned  to  the  fragments,  and  also  upon  the  impossibility  of  such 
a  state  of  society  and  such  refined  and  chivalrous  sentiments  ever  hav. 
ing  prevailed  among  so  rude  a  people  as  the  Highlanders  were  at  the 
supposed  period.  Macpherson  might  at  once  have  settled  the  question 
by  producing  the  supposed  originals,  a  philological  and  critical  exami- 
nation of  which  wouid,  of  course,  have  instantly  decided  their  degree 
of  authenticity  and  the  age  and  country  which  produced  them  ;  but  this 
Macpherson,  after  much  shuffling,  refused  to  do,  under  the  pretext  that 
his  honor  had  been  impeached.  He  afterwards  published  two  long 
poeir.;  in  the  same  style,  Fingal  in  six,  and  Temora  in  eight  books, 
nhich  he  attrilcited,  like  the  preceding  fragments,  to  the  genius  of  the 
lultic  Homer.  The  I'egularity  of  construction  in  these  vrorks,  the  nu- 
merous passages  in  Ihem  as  well  as  in  their  predecessors  evidently 
plagiarized  from  the  whole  range  of  literature,  from  the  Bible  and 
Homer  down  to  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  even  Thomson,  the  artificial 
and  monotonous  though  strained  and  highly- wrought  diction,  and 
above  all  the  sentiments  in  constant  discordance  with  the  real  manners 
of  the  ancient  Highlanders,  would  have  sufficed,  even  in  the  general 
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ignorance  of  tlie  Gaelic  language,  to  undeceive  all  except  those  who 
were  ignorantly  carried  away  by  the  imposing  but  hollow  magnificeDce 
of  the  style.  More  accurate  investigation  established  that  though  these 
poems  are  crowded  with  names  and  allusions  which  really  abound  in 
the  old  Irisli  and  Highland  legends,  no  entire  poem,  nay,  no  consider- 
able fragment  of  a  poem,  has  ever  been  found  in  the  least  corresponding 
witli  any  of  Maqiherson's  pretended  discoveries.  Ytt  more,  the  sc&n'j 
tPjiiainr,  of  Celtic  verse  attributed  upon  more  solid  grounds  to  Oseiati, 
have  a  character  totally  different,  and  evidently  belong  to  an  age  con- 
sidej  ably  later  than  that  assigned  by  him ;  for  they  contain  allusions 
to  Christianity,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  pretended  antiq'.iities 
of  Macpherson.  The  wild  and  overstrained  style  and  imagery  of  Oesian 
long  made  Macphei'son's  forgeries  enormously  popular  throughout 
Europe;  poetry  and  painting,  and  even  the  stage,  were  filled  with  the 
"daughters  of  the  snow,"  "  car-borne  heroes,"  and  misty  phantoms.  In 
Geimany  the  admiration  has  not  yet  altogether  subsided  ;  the  mtnia 
for  Ossianic  imagery  extended  even  to  Russia;  and  perhaps  the  only 
poetry  which  attracted  the  imagination  of  Napoleon  was  the  wild,  de- 
clamatory rhapsody  which  lefl  no  faint  traces  upon  his  bulletins.  The 
vague  yet  monotonous  imagery,  the  sham  and  theatrical  sentiment,  and 
the  colossal  amplifications  of  these  works,  while  operating  fatally  upon 
their  authenticity,  will  perhaps  always  give  them  a  sort  of  charm  to  the 
taste  of  young  and  uncultivated  readers.  Macpherson  accumulated  a 
considerable  fortune,  became  a  political  pamphleteer,  sat  in  Parliament, 
and  died  without  leaving  any  clew  to  elucidate  the  true  secret  of  what 
is  now  considered  an  audacious  imposture. 

g9.  The  annals  of  literature  hardly  present  a  more  tjctraordinaiy 
example  of  precocious  genius  than  that  of  Thomas  Chatterton 
(1753-1770),  nor  an  instance  of  a  cai-ecr  more  brief  and  melancholy. 
He  was  born  in  1753,  the  son  of  a  poor  sexton  and  paribO  schoolmaster 
at  Bristol,  and  he  died,  by  suicide,  before  he  had  completed  his  eigh- 
teenth year.  Within  this  short  interval  he  gave  evidence  of  powers 
that  would  in  all  probability  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  poets 
of  his  day,  and  he  executed  a  series  of  literary  forgeries  which  have 
hardly  any  parallel  for  extent  and  ingenuity.  He  produced  at  eleven 
years  of  age  verses  whicli  will  more  than  bear  a  comparison  with  (h; 
early  poems  of  any  author :  and  though  he  had  received  little  education 
beyond  that  of  a  parish  school,  he  conceived  the  project  of  deceiving 
all  the  learned  of  his  age,  and  creating,  it  may  almost  be  said,  a  whole 
literature  of  the  past.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  black  letter,  hfii- 
aldry,  and  old  architecture,  and  his  imaghiation  had  probably  been 
fired  by  the  numerous  fine  remains  of  medieval  building  in  which 
Bristol  abounds.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  noble  old 
church  of  St.  Mary  RedcUffe,  of  which  Chatterton's  father  was  sexton, 
and  which  was  the  place  of  sepulture  of  Canynge,  a  rich  citizen  of 
Bristol,  and  benefactor  to  the  church  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  In 
the  muniment-room  of  this  edifice  1  ad  been  kept  a  chest  called  Ca- 
nynge's  coffer,  in  which  had  been  preserved  chartei-s  and  other  docu. 
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meiits  connected  with  Caiiynge's  benefactions  to  thechiircii.  Many  of 
lliese  had  been  removed ;  but  there  remained  a  large  mass  of  parch- 
ments which  had  been  thrown  aside  as  of  no  value,  and  had  been 
employed  by  Chatterton's  father  for  covering  his  scholars'  copy-bookp. 
The  young  poet,  familiarized  with  the  sight  of  these  antiquated  writings., 
conceived  the  idea  of  forging  a  wliole  series  of  documents,  whicli  hn 
pretended  either  to  have  found  in  Canynge's  coffer,  or  to  have  trail' 
scribed  from  originals  iu  that  mysterious  receptacle.  These  he  prO' 
luced  gradually,  generally  taking  advantage  of  some  topic  of  public 
intetcst  to  bring  forward  and  contribute  either  to  Ihe  local  newspapers 
ur  to  his  acquaintances  in  the  town,  the  pretended  originals  or  tran- 
scripts from  the  pretended  originals  having  some  relation  to  the  mattei 
in  hand.  Thus  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  a  new  bridge  over 
the  Avon  he  produced  an  account  of  pi'ocessions,  tournaments,  reli- 
gious solemnities  and  other  ceremonies  which  had  taken  place  on  the 
opening  of  the  old  bridge.  To  Mr.  Burgum,  an  honest  pewterer  of 
Bristol,  who  happened  to  have  a  taste  for  heraldry,  he  gave  a  pedigree 
tracing  his  descent  to  Od,  Earl  of  Blois  and  Lord  of  Holderness. 
Horace  Walpole  was  then  writing  his  Anecdotes  of  British  Painters- 
Chatterton  furnished  him  with  a  long  list  of  medieval  artists  who  had 
fiourished  in  Bristol.  Ali  these  documents,  which  be  pretended  to  have 
found  in  the  chest  of  the  muniment-room,  he  fathered  upon  a  priest, 
Thomas  Rowley,  whom  he  represents  to  have  been  employed  by  the 
munificent  Canynge  as  a  sort  of  agent  for  collecting  works  of  art,  who 
was  the  author  of  th    p     m    th  t  1 1  t    tl      majority  of  the  parch- 

ments.   The  poems  t  ty      d  unquestionable  merit 

and  though  modern       t  will       t     tlj  d  t  ct  in  them,  as  did  Gray 

and  Mason  when  W  Ip  1  bm  tt  d  m  f  them  to  their  opinion, 
the  most  glaring  ma  k      f  t  j        t  th       b  illiancy  and  their  num- 

ber were  enough  to  d  m     y  I  d      holars  in  an   age  when 

minute  antiquarian  kn  wl  d  f  th  M  ddl  Ages  was  much  rarer 
than  at  present.  B  d  th  pp  t  mp  ssibility  of  such  works 
being  produced  by  a  dc<dby       tht  aid  and  without  appar- 

ent motive,  still  furtl  t       fl  d  th    my  t    y.     In  those  documents 

which  Chatteiton  tr    d      p         ff  g      1    he  imitated  as  near  as 

he  could  the  ant iqu at  dl  dw  t  g  wh  hi  practice  as  an  attorney's 
clerk  assisted  him  t     d       h      1  f  ll;  d    colored  his  parchment, 

and  used  every  mea      t  t  ft  quity.     In  those  docu- 

ments, far  more  num  wh    h  h     b         ht   forward  as  copies   or 

lianscripts  of  origin  1      1      t      t  d  t  I  borate  grotesqueness  of 

ttyle  and  spelling;  1  ref  Ilj  t  d  d  ery  quaint,  odd-looking 
word  which  he  picked    p       Ch  d   h       her  old  authors  that  he 

greedily  studied.  No  task  is  so  difiicuit  as  that  of  successfully  imitating 
ancient  compositions,  and  the  wonder  is  rather  that  Chatterton  should 
have  done  this  without  immediate  exposure  than  that  be  should  have 
fallen  into  errors  which  detect  him  at  once.  Thus  in  his  eagerness  to 
incrust  his  diction  with  the  rust,  tlie  aerugo.,  of  antiquity  he  overlays 
his  words  with  such  an  accumulation  of  conson^.nts  as  belong  to  no 
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orthography  of  any  age  of  oiif  language.  And  this  lEraga  is  mere[j 
Biiperliciai :  divested  of  their  fantastic  spelling,  his  lines  have  th< 
cadence  and  the  regularity  of  modern  composition,  and  the  graratnat 
ical  structure  in  no  respect  differs  from  the  English  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  has  also,  as  was  inevitable,  Eometiraes  made  a  slip  in  the 
use  of  an  old  word,  as  when  he  borrowed  the  expression  mortmal, 
which  he  found  in  Chaucer's  deseription  of  the  Cook,  he  employed  it, 
ha.-ing  forgotten  its  meaning,  to  signify,  not  a  disease,  the  gangrene, 
but  a  dish.  In  the  same  way  he  uses  the  word  drawings  in  the  mod- 
em sense;  whereas  it  was  unquestionably  never  employed  wi(  iis' 
tteaning  till  in  comparatively  modern  times.  Of  the  same  kind  are  i  « 
iiinumerable  examples  of  impossible  architecture  and  heraldry  at  vari 
ance  with  every  principle  of  the  art.  Burning  with  pride,  hope,  and 
literary  ambition,  the  unhappy  lad  betook  himself  to  London,  and  un- 
successfully attempted  to  gain  a  subsistence  as  a  political  pamphleteer 
and  satirical  poet.  He  was  a  professed  infidel,  but  his  moral  character 
is  unimpeached,  and  he  was  not  only  frugal  and  industrious,  but 
always  showed  himself  a  most  affectionate  son  and  brother.  After 
struggling-  a  short  time  with  distress,  and  almost  with  starvation,  in 
London,  he  shut  himself  up  in  despair  in  his  miserable  garret,  left  a  wild 
and  atheistical  paper  which  he  called  his  will,  toi-e  up  all  his  manu- 
scripts, and  poisoned  himself  with  a  dose  of  arsenic  on  the  35th  of 
August,  177a  Singularly  enough  his  acltnowledged  poems,  though  indi- 
cating very  great  powers,  are  manifestly  inferior  to  those  he  vrrote  in 
the  assumed  chara<!ter  of  Thomas  Rowley.  The  best  of  these  are  a 
Tragedy  called  AUa,  the  ballad  of  Sir  Charles  Bavidin,  both  connected 
with  the  ancient  history  of  Bristol,  and  several  pastorals,  which,  like 
that  entitled  Eliuottr  and  Juga,  betray  by  their  very  nature  the  impos- 
sibility of  their  having  been  really  produced  at   the  time  assigned  foi 

William  Hekhy  Ireland  (1777-1835)  deser/es  mention  only  on 
account  of  his  Shakspearian  forgeries,  among  which  was  a  play  entitled 
Vortigem,  in  which  John  Kemble  acted  in  1795.  Ireland  soon  after- 
wards acknowledged  that  he  was  the  author  of  these  forgeries. 

§  10.  If  Cowper  he  rightly  denominated  the  poet  of  the  domestic 
hearth,  Gborob  Crabbb  (1754-1833)  is  eminently  the  poet  of  the  pas- 
sions in  humble  life.  In  his  long  career  he  is  the  link  connecting  the 
age  of  Johnson  and  Burke  with  that  of  Walter  Scott  and  Byron ;  and 
his  admirable  works,  while  retaining  in  their  form  much  of  the  cor- 
rectness and  severity  of  the  past  age,  exhibit  in  their  subjects  and  treat- 
ment that  intensity  of  human  interest  and  that  selection  of  real  passion 
wliich  constitute  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  writers  who 
appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  He  was  born  at  tlie 
Jittie  seaport-town  of  Aldborough,  in  Suffolk,  where  his  father  was  an 
humble  fisherman,  and  performed  the  duties  of  salt-master  or  receiver 
of  the  customs  duties  on  salt;  anri  his  childhood  was  miserable  through 
hojilj  weakness  and  the  sight  of  continual  dissensions  betweei  his 
parents.    After  a  dreamy  anc*  studious  childhood,  during  which  hit 
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thirst  for  knowledge  was  encouraged  by  his  fattier,  a  man  of  vi.ilent 
passions  but  of  considerable  intellectual  development  for  one  in  hie 
humble  position,  young  Crabbe  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  and 
apothecary,  and  first  esercised  his  profession  in  his  naUve  town.  Pas- 
sionately fond  of  literature  and  botany  his  success  in  businesB  was  so 
small  that  he  determined  to  seek  hit  fortune  in  London,  where  hr 
arrived  with  only  about  3?.  in  his  pocket,  and  several  unfinished  psenu, 
which  he  published,  but  which  were  coldly  received.  After  some  sti ; 
in  London  he  found  himself  reduced  to  despair,  and  even  threatei  sd 
with  a  prison  for  some  small  debts  he  had  contracted;  and  after  vainlj 
applying  for  assistance  to  various  persons  connected  with  Aldborough, 
he  addressed  a  manly  and  affecting  letter  to  Edmund  Burke,  wlio 
immediately  admitted  him  to  his  house  and  friendship.  From  thi^ 
moment  his  fortune  changed;  he  was  assisted,  both  with  money  and 
advice,  in  bringing  out  his  poem  of  Tke  Library,  was  induced  to  entei 
the  Church,  and  was  promi&;  '  the  powerful  iniluence  of  Lord  Chan 
teller  Thurlow.  He  became  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
and  lived  some  time  at  the  magnificent  seat  of  Beauvoir;  but  this 
dependent  position  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  with  circumstances 
ilistasteful  to  Crabbe's  manly  character.  It  however  enabled  him  to 
marry  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  long  attached,  and  he  soon 
after  changed  the  splendid  restraint  of  Beauvoir  for  the  humbler  bu' 
more  independent  existence  of  a  parish  priest.  From  this  period  til 
his  death,  at  the  great  age  of  seventy-eight,  his  life  was  passed  in  the 
constant  exerdse  of  his  pastoral  duties  in  various  parishes,  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  literature  and  his  favorite  science  of  botany. 

In  his  first  poem,  Tke  Library,  it  was  evident  that  Crabbe  had  no 
yet  hit  upon  the  true  vein  of  his  peculiar  and  powerful  genius.  It  wa$ 
not  till  the  appearance  of  The  Village,  in  1783,  that  he  struck  out  tha' 
path  in  which  he  had  neither  predecessor  nor  rival.  The  manuscripl 
of  this  poem  was  submitted  to  Johnson,  who  gave  his  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  the  correction  and  revision  of  the  style.  The  success  of  TAt 
Village  was  very  gi*eat,  for  it  was  the  first  attempt  to  paint  the  manners 
and  existence  of  the  laboring  class  vrithout  dressing  them  up  in  th.; 
artificial  colors  of  fiction.  Crabbe  allowed  about  fourteen  years  to  pass 
before  he  again  appeared  before  the  public  During  the  interval  he  was 
busied  with  his  professional  duties,  and  enjoying  the  happiness  of 
domestic  life,  which  no  man  was  ever  more  capable  of  appreciating 
he,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  relaxed  his  habit  of  compoaiticn 
His  next  work  was  The  Parish  Reffister,  in  which  the  public  saw  the 
gradual  ripening  of  his  vigorous  and  original  genius;  and  this  wad 
tl)llowed,  at  comparatively  short  intervals,  by  The  Borough,  Tales  in 
Verse,  and  Tales  of  the  Hall.  These,  with  the  striking  but  painful 
poems,  written  in  a  different  measure,  entitled  Sir  Eustace  Grey  and 
The  Hall  of  justice,  make  up  Crabbe's  large  and  valuable  contribution 
10  Ibe  poetical  literature  of  his  country.  Almost  all  these  works  are 
fonstnicted  upon  a  peculiar  and  generally  similar  plan.  Crabbe  starts 
»>tii  some  description,  as  of  the  Virage,  the  Pa-ish  Church,  the  Bor 
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nugh,  — just  such  a  deserted  seaport -town  as  hfs  native  ATdborough,  — 
Troin  which  he  n at iiial I j  proceeds  to  deduce  a  series  of  separate  epi- 
sodes, usually  of  middle  and  humble  life,  appropriate  to  the  leading 
idea.  Thus  in  tlie  Parish  Register  we  have  some  of  the  most  remarlc- 
able  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  that  are  supposed  to  take  place  in  a 
year  amid  a  rural  population  ;  in  the  Borough^  the  lives  and  adventui'ee 
of  the  most  prominent  characters  that  figure  on  the  narrow  stage  of  a 
small  provincial  town.  The  Tales  are  a  series  of  stories,  some  patiretic 
and  85me  humorous,  each  complete  in  itself;  and  in  the  Tales  af  tkt 
Hall  iwo  brothers,  whose  paths  in  life  have  separated  them  from  boy- 
hood, meet  in  their  old  age  and  recount  their  respective  experiences. 
Sir  Muslacs  Grey  is  the  story  of  a  madman  related  with  terrific  energy 
Hnd  picturesqueness  by  himself;  and  in  the  Hall  of  yuslice  a  gypsy 
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esting,  by  the  sheei  force  ol  truth  and  exactness,  the  most  unattrautive 
.Matures  of  the  external  world.  The  village- tyrant,  the  poacher,  the 
smuggler,  the  miserly  old  maid,  the  pauper,  and  the  criminal,  are 
drawn  with  the  same  gloomy  but  vivid  force  as  that  with  which  Crabbe 
paints  the  squalid  streets  of  the  fishing-town,  or  the  fen,  the  quay,  and 
the  heath.  The  more  unattractive  the  subject  the  more  masterly  is  the 
painting,  whether  that  subject  be  man  or  nature.  Crabbe  is  generally 
accused  of  giving  a  gloomy  and  unfavorable  view  of  human  life ;  but 
his  pathos,  when  he  is  pathetic,  reaches  the  extreme  limit  which  sensi- 
bility will  bear,  and  in  such  tales  as  Phosbe  Dawson,  Edward  Shore, 
the  Parting  Hour,  the  intensity  of  the  effect  produced  by  Crabbe  is 
directly  proportioned  to  the  simplicity  of  the  means  by  which  the  effect 
is  attained.  In  painting  the  agonies  of  remorse,  the  wandering-  reason 
of  sorrow  or  of  crime,  he  is  a  master;  and  the  story  of  Peter  Grimes 
may  he  cited  as  an  unequalled  example  of  the  sublime  in  common  lifn. 
N'one  of  the  great  Flemish  master?  have  surpassed  Crabbe  in  minute- 
less  as  well  as  force  of  delineation,  and  like  them  his  delineation  ie 
oflen  most  impressive  when  its  subject  is  most  vile,  and  tTen  repulsive. 
§  11,  The  greatest  poet,  beyond  all  comparison,  that  Scotland  has 
produced  is  Robert  Burns  (1759-1796).  He  was  born  at  the  hamlet 
of  Alloway  in  Ayrshire,  and  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  farmer  aC  the 
humblest  class.  Populai  education  was  at  that  period  far  more  gener- 
nlly  difiiised  in  Scotland  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe ;  a^d  the 
I'lture  glory  of  his  nat'on  w^s  able  tti  iicifuiie,  jwrtlj  by  tilt;  wiat  <-H!t. 
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of  his  father,  and  ptirtlj  hy  his  own  avidity  for  knowledge,  a  iegre* 
of  intellectual  culture  which  would  have  been  surprising  in  anj  oth« 
country.  He  had  a  good  general  acquaintance  with  the  great  master- 
pieces of  English  literature,  and  could  use  with  perfect  facility  the  stylo 
and  diction  of  the  great  claBsical  authors  of  South  Britain,  though  bj 
far  the  finest  and  most  characteristic  works  are  written  in  the  provin- 
cial dialect  of  his  native  land.  His  passions  were  unusually  strong, 
iiid  he  began,  from  a  very  early  age,  to  express  in  verse  the  iinpree 
sions  made  upon  his  fancy  by  the  beautiful  and  pastoral  nature  whici, 
surrounded  him,  and  the  outpourings  of  his  own  feelings  and  heait. 
Nor  was  the  tendency  to  song  a  rare  or  unusual  accomplishment  in  the 
district  he  inhabited  and  among  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
Lowland  Scotcli  dialect,  once  the  language  of  the  Court  and  of  an 
extensive  national  literature,  was  still  cultivated  with  enthusiasm  among 
the  middle  and  lower  classes ;  and  every  valley,  every  village,  possessed 
its  mstic  poets,  whose  "  unpremeditated  strains  "  continued  the  tradi- 
tions of  that  ancient  and  strongly  national  popular  literature,  which 
liad  exhibited  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  splendid  names, 
from  David  Lyndsay,  Dunbar,  and  Gavin  Douglas,  to  Allan  Ramsay 
and  the  Ill-fated  Fergusson.  In  early  life  Burns  labored  like  a  peasant 
upon  his  father's  farm,  and  afterwards  endeavored,  but  without  success, 
to  conduct  a  farm  with  his  brothers  ;  his  speculations  failing  he  was  on 
.he  eve  of  abandoning,  in  despair,  his  native  country,  and  emigrating 
to  the  West  Indies,  where  so  many  Scotsmen  by  their  intelligence, 
:heir  parsimony,  and  their  industry,  have  acquired  honorable  fortunes, 
jn  order  to  raise  funds  for  this  voyage,  he  was  induced  to  publish  a 
collection  of  his  poems,  which  had  long  enjoyed  a  great  local  popular- 
ity; and  these  were  received  by  the  highly  cultivated  society  of  Edin- 
burgh with  a  tempest  of  enthusiasm  that  instantly  made  the  "  Ayrshire 
Dloughman  "  the  idol  of  the  fashionable  and  literary  world.  The  peas- 
ant-poet was  regarded  as  a  species  of  phenomenon,  and  plunged  into 
the  intoxicating  current  of  gay  life  with  an  ardor  that  unfitted  him  for 
returning  to  his  humble  existence,  but  which,  though  it  increased  his 
natural  taste  for  gross  convivial  pleasures,  could  neither  injure  the 
natural  dignity  of  his  character  nor  corrupt  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart.  After  again  falling  into  embarrassments,  rendered  more  inex. 
tricable  by  his  irregularities,' he  obtained  a  humble  appointment  in 
the  Excise  service,  the  duties  of  which  were  not  only  arduous  and  very 
scanfly  paid  but  were  of  a  nature  to  still  further  engross  his  time  anil 
to  che  sh  hah  ts  of  nte  nperance  that  1  ad  been  cont  n  ally  gov  ^ 
upon  h  n  H  s  stro  g  const  ti  t  on  was  unde  m  ned  bj  ex  -e  s  a  d 
exc  tement  of  all  k  nds  and  the  poet  d  ed  o  feve  a  Dun  e 
xt  me  Kiverty  the  th  tj  seventh  yea  of  1  age 
In  Bu  IB  the  h  gl  eat  and  nost  appa  ently  ncompat  ble  q  al  t  es 
were  un  ted  to  a  degree  wh  ch  s  rarely  et  w  th  —  te  de  ness  tl  e 
mo  t  exq  s  te  homo  the  broadest  an  1  the  most  efined  the  mos.1 
del  cate  -ind  jet  powe  -Jul  perception  of  natu  al  bea  ty  the  h  ghesl 
|in   I  a    1  th    CM  est    egl  g  i  e    1    tj-le     He  fia  nts  witl   the  obarp 
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■nd  infallible  touch  of  Homer  or  of  Shakspeare,  and  amid  the  wildesl 
ebullitions  of  gayety  he  has  thoughts  that  sound  the  very  abysses  of 
the  heart.  His  writings  are  chiefly  lyric,  consisting  of  songs  of  inimi- 
table beauty;  but  he  has  also  produced  works  either  of  a  narrative  or 
satirical  character,  and  in  some  of  which  the  lyric  element  is  combined 
with  the  descriptive.  The  longest  and  most  remarkable  of  his  poems 
is  Tam  o'Skanter,  a  tale  of  popular  witch- supers  tit  ion,  in  whi^h  the 
most  brilliant  descriptipe  power  is  united  to  a  pathos  the  most  touch- 
ing,  a  fancy  the  most  wild,  and  a  humor  the  quaintest,  slyest,  and  most 
joyojB.  Tam  is  a  drunken  ne'er-do-weel  of  a  horse-couper,  who  trav- 
ersiig  a  dreary  moor  on  AIl-haliow-Eve,  when  according  to  ancieni 
tradition  all  demons  and  witches  have  power,  passes,  on  his  way  home 
from  a  drinking-bout,  near  the  old  ruined  Kirk  of  Alloway,  which  to 
his  surprise  he  finds  lighted  up.  Emboldened  by  John  Barleycorn,  he 
steals  close  to  the  window,  looks  in,  and  witnesses  the  sabbath  of  the 
witches,  described  by  the  poet  with  an  inimitable  mixture  of  grotesque 
humor  and  fantastic  horror.  Unable  to  conceal  his  delight  at  the 
agility  of  the  dancers,  he  attracts  their  attention,  and  is  pureued  by  the 
whole  band  till  he  can  cross  a  running  stream  which  defeats  their  power 
of  enchantment.  He  is  just  in  time  to  escape,  and  the  tail  of  his  gray 
mave  remains  as  a  trophy  iii  the  hands  of  his  pursuers.  Burns  pos- 
sesses, to  a  degree  exceeded  only  by  Shakspeare,  the  power  of  giving 
a  human  interest  to  material  objects,  a  quality  found  only  in  poets  of 
the  highest  order.  Like  Shakspeare,  too,  he  brings  into  contact  the 
familiar  and  the  ideal,  and  combines  the  broadest  humor  with  the  pro- 
foundest  pathos.  Another  inimitable  poem,  half-narrative,  but  set 
thick  with  glorious  songs,  is  the  Jolly  Beggars :  careless  vagabond 
jollity,  roaring  mirth  and  gypsy  raeiTiment,  have  never  been  so  ex- 
pressed :  though  low  in  the  exti-eme  Burns  is  never  vulgar ;  his  ragged 
bacchanals  swagger  and  drink  with  inimitable  grace  and  nature.  In 
his  Address  to  the  D^il,  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook,  The  Tioa  Dogs,  and 
the  dialogue  between  the  Old  and  New  Bridges  of  Ayr,  Bums  combines 
humorous  and  picturesque  description  with  reflectiona  and  thoughtful 
moralizing  upon  life  and  society.  The  first-mentioned  of  these  poems 
offers  that  esquisite  stroke  of  tenderness  where  the  poet  refuses  tt 
despair  of  the  ultimate  pardon  of  the  Evil  One  himself,  and  addresses 
him  in  language  of  infinite  softness,  to  ask  him  what  pleasure  he  can 
lake  in  tormenting  poor  miserable  sinners.  The  Dialogue  between  the 
Ts/a  Dogs  is  an  elaborate  comparison  between  the  relative  degree  of 
lirlue  and  happiness  granted  to  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Burns  declare* 
tlie  balance  to  be  pretty  even;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  judgment.  His  description  of  the  joys  and  consolations 
of  the  poor  man's  lot  is  perhaps  even  more  beautiful  in  this  poem  than 
in  the  more  generally  populai-  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,  written  in 
stanzas,  and  in  a  language  less  provincial  than  the  former.  This  cir- 
cumstance has  rendered  the  poem  better  known  to  such  readers  as  are 
imperfectly  acquainleJ  with  the  Lowlard  dialect;  but  in  myopiiiioti 
the  Cottai'i  Halarday  Nigkl,  lUough  containing  many  beautiful  pii* 
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tages,  is  inferior  in  raclness  to  the  Twa  Dags.  Certainly  there  liaa 
never  been  a  nobler  tribute  paid  to  the  virtues  of  the  peasant  class  tiiaii 
has  been  given  by  Bums  in  these  two  poems.  In  the  poem  descriptive 
of  rustic  fortune- telling  on  Hallo-6jeen,  in  the  Vision  ef  Liberty,  where 
Burns  gives  such  .a  sublime  uicture  of  his  own  early  aspirations,  in  the 
unequalled  sorrow  that  breathes  throftgh  the  Lament  for  Glencaira,  in 
Scotch  Drink,  the  Haggis,  the  epistles  to  Captain  Grose  and  Matt*»vi 
Henderson,  in  the  exquisite  description  of  the  death  of  the  old  ewe 
Mailie,  and  the  poet's  address  to  his  old  raare,  we  find  the  same  pre- 
vailing mixture  of  pathos  and  humor,  that  truest  pathos  which  finds 
ila  materials  in  the  common  every-day  objects  of  life,  and  that  truest 
humor  which  is  allied  to  the  deepest  feeling.  Examples  of  the  same 
truth  present  themselves  in  ever^  page  of  Bums,  and  quite  as  often  in 
his  shorter  lyrics  and  songs.  The  famous  lines  On  Turning  uj>  a 
Mouse's  Nest  -aiitb  the  Plough,  and  on  destroying  in  the  same  way  a 
Mountain  Daisy,  will  ever  remain  among  the  chief  gems  of  tenderness 
and  beauty. 

I  may  here  remark  the  peculiar  charm  of  that  six-lined  stanza  o( 
short  lines  which  Burns  has  so  profusely  employed,  and  which  is  a 
form  of  versiScation  exclusively  Scotch.  The  Son^s  properly  so  called 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  generally  of  great  though  sometimes 
of  unequal  merit.  Those  written  in  pure  English  have  often  an  arti- 
ficial and  somewhat  pretentious  air,  which  places  them  below  the  Doric 
of  the  Lowland  Muse.  Intensity  of  feeling,  condensed  force  and  pic- 
turesqueness  of  expression,  and  admirable  melody  of  flow,  are  the 
qualities  which  distinguish  them.  Some  were  based  upon  older  verses 
originally  written  to  be  sung  to  some  ancient  air ;  these  Burns  has  fre- 
quently re-written,  giving  to  them  a  power  and  a  freshness  altogether 
new.  The  list  of  subjects  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  the  song-writer 
is  always  very  limited  —  love,  patriotism,  and  pleasure,  constitute  the 
whole.  To  give  variety  to  this  narrow  repertory  is  a  difficult  task ;  and 
o  poet  has  exhibited  greater  fertility  thin  Burns     In  the  song  Ae/ond 
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§  12.  The  coarse  but  pungent  and  original  humor  of  John  Wol.COl 
(1738-1819)  gave  him,  during  the  reign  of  George  III.,  a  vogue  which, 
like  that  of  his  fellow-satirist  Churchill  in  the  preceding  period,  was 
blight  and  brilliant.  Under  the  pseudonyme  of  Peter  PiNDAR  he  ridi- 
culed the  weaknesses  and  oddities  of  the  K'no  att  k  d  the  Roj-a.' 
Ad         wth  It        pq         d  dhwd         nicytoSii 

7      ph  B     k        d  tl  t  p     t       Th       dd  ty       d  b  Id     s$  of  hia 

•reg  Iblq  Itlbd  fqtg  d  illuslra- 

h  dih  bih  pd  fhimp  make   his 

wrt    g  t     th      t  d     t  tl      gh  th       gr  1       excluded 

th  m  f    m  \        d  H     k     w!  dg        d  t    t         p      ting  were 

CO      d      hi  .   b  t    h  1     ce  of  his  personalities  and   his  frequent 

indecency  render  him  rather  a  curious  literary  phenomenon  than  a  name 
deserving  of  respect  in  literature.  Some  of  his  humorous  tales,  as  The 
Pilgrims  and  the  Peas,  the  Rasor  Seller,  and  the  ludicrous  amtebiean 
straxas  of  Bozzy  and  Piozzl,  iu  which  he  laughs  at  the  rival  biographers 
of  Johnson,  exhibit  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  excelled,  carried 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  absurdity. 

§  13.  In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  comic  drama  from  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  down  almost  to  the  present  time,  the  chief 
names  to  be  noted  are  those  of  Garrick,  Foote,  Cumberland,  the  two 
Col  mans,  father  and  son,  of  whom  the  second  is  by  far  the  most  con- 
siderable, and  lastly  Sheridan,  that  strange  cometary  genius,  whose 
powers  were  so  versatile  and  whose  life  was  so  brilliant  and  so  disrepu- 
table. Garrick.  Foote,  and  the  Colmans  were  either  actors  or  theatri- 
cal managers;  David  Garrice  (1716-1779)  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
performer  that  the  English  stage  had  seen  since  the  days  of  Burbage 
and  Alleyn :  his  principal  plays  are  the  Lying  Valet  and  Miss  in  her 
Teens,  which  are  still  acted.  Samubl  Foote  ('731-1777)  was  cele- 
arated  for  his  convivial  humor  and  his  power  of  mimicry,  which  made 
flim  at  f       -d  bl  h'      ■    'm         d    h      d  h      as 

He  prod       d  d      b  mbe  dm  p 

most  of  wh    h     w  d    h         h  canca  h 

tained        p  Oh  y  d  p 

session         h     th  b  h  m  ce  J* 

Mayor  f  G  gp  hwdm  p 

ofcitize  ]V  S  h  Bbd  dJrrSk 

the  hen  pecked  husband.  Richard  Cumberland  (1733-1811)  was  a 
man  of  learning  and  accomplishments,  who  obtained  some  reputtttion 
ir.  various  branches  of  literature :  his  dramas,  of  which  the  West  Indian 
Is  a  favorable  specimen,  are  neatlj  constructed  and  show  vivacity  of 
dialogue ;  but  they  are  tainted  with  that  tendency  to  morbid  sentimen- 
taiism  which  was  the  vice  of  our  stage  during  some  time,  being  the 
reaction  against  the  barefaced  immorality  of  the  scliool  of  Wychurlej 
and  Congreve.  The  two  Colmans  (George  Coi.man,  the  elder,  1733- 
1794,  and  George  Coi.man,  the  younger,  1762-1836),  were  theatvieul 
managers  and  prolific  writers:  The  best  production  of  the  younger  1. 
the  Heir  at  Law,  a  piece  in  some  measure  belonging  to  the  same  clasa 
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ns  (ioliismith'e  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  leljiiig  for  its  interest  priiitipalij 
on  odd  humors  and  quaint  language,  and  in  a  rich  abundance  of  absuiO 
incidents  more  laughable  than  probable.  In  hie  piece  of  the  Poor  Gen- 
tleman also  the  farcical  personages,  as  that  of  the  half-militia  olficer, 
ha  If- apothecary,  .on  apod,  are  extremely  amusing :  but  the  eentimenta. 
scenes  in  this  play,  chiefly  and  most  unadi-oitly  copied  from  Sterne's 
Uncle  Toby  and  Trim,  are  completely  unworthy  of  the  rest.  Whal 
pleases  in  Colman  is  the  air  of  dash  and  high  spirits  which  peiva<1e» 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  (1751-1816)  is  certainly  one  01  tm 
most  remarkable  figures  in  the  social,  political,  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  period.  He  was  endowed  by  nature.  In  a  degree  little  inferior  to 
Burke,  with  the  talents  of  an  orator.  His  colloquial  repartees  and  wit- 
ticisms made  him  the  darling  of  society,  and  his  place  in  the  dramatii' 
literature  of  his  age  is  inferior  to  that  of  none  of  his  contemporaries. 
Byron  justly  said  that  the  intellectual  reputation  of  Sheridan  was  truly 
enviable,  that  he  had  made  the  best  speech  —  that  on  the  Begums  of 
Oude—  written  the  two  best  comedies,  the  Rivals  and  the  School  far 
Scandal,  the  best  opera,  the  Duenna,  and  the  best  farce,  the  Critic.  His 
whole  life,  both  in  Parliament  and  in  the  world,  was  a  succession  of 
extravagance  and  imprudence;  and  the  ingenious  'Jhifi:s  by  which  he 
endeavored  to  stave  oif  his  embarra    m  nd    h      okes  with  which 

ht  disarmed  even  his  angriest  cred  won  d  o     hemselves  furnish 

matters  for  a  most  amusing  jest-book  Je  d  d  n  lopelesa  distress, 
and  was  buried  with  princely  pomp  and  and  he  applauses  of  an 
admiring  country.  His  two  great  corned  e  b  on  o  the  two  distinct 
types  of  the  drama ;  the  Rivals  depend     o  n  e  est  upon  the  gro- 

lesqueness  of  its  characters  and  th  a  ng  nexpectedness  of  ils 
incidents,  while  the  School  for  Scandal  n   a      a  piece  of  witty 

dialogue  or  repartee.  The  language  of  e  e  wa  polished  by  the 
author  with  the  most  anxious  cai-e  and  e  e  p  age  sparkles  with 
the  cold  and  diamond-like  splendor  of  Congie^e.  In  the  Critic  we 
haveafarce,  based  upon  the  often-employed  fiction  of  the  rehearsal  of  a 
ti'agedy,  which  gives  the  author  the  opportunity  of  introducing  a  bur- 
li;sque  or  caricature  of  the  imaginary  piece,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
can  introduce  the  absurdities  of  the  author  and  the  criticisms  of  hia 
friends.  The  Re&earsalU  an  example  of  a  similar  plan.  But  on  his 
cari>;ature  Sheridan  has  lavished  all  the  treasures  o(  his  admirable  wit 
Dangle,  Si  eer,  and  Pufi',  as  well  as  the  unsurpassed  sketch  of  Sir  Fret- 
ful Plagia.y,  an  envious,  irritable  dramatist,  intended  to  represent 
Cumberland,  are  as  lively,  as  humorous,  and  as  ever  fresh  as  the  per- 
sonages in  the  Eliiabethan  drama  which  is  being  repeated  befo'-j  them, 
it  is  probable  that  not  a  line  of  these  three  pieces  will  ever  cease  to  b< 
popular;  whether  acted  or  read  they  are  equally  delightful  — an  incw 
mnt  blaze  of  intellectual  fireworks. 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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td  Mr,  Henry  ThreJfl,  (he  d|; 
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BISHOP  PEROT. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
WALTER  SCOTT. 

I  I.  Eomantic  Bchod.  Inflnciice  of  Bishop  Perot's  ReUquei  of  Andtnt  Pot 
iry,  §  2.  WiLTEH  SooTT.  His  life  and  writings.  (  3.  His  poems.  J  i.  I-ih, 
Bf'heLastMinalrel,Mar>nion,i-aAiheLadffofthsLake.  jS.  Rokeig, Lord 0} 
;.i[  Wcs,  and  minor  poema.  }0.  Classification  of  the  Waverley  Noneh.  }7.  Char 
acieristios  of  the  Novels.  WaverUy.  Ouy  Maimering.  The  Antiquary.  lto6 
Ho^.  S  3.  Tales  tf  My  Landlord  :  —  The  Black  Dwarf.  Old  Mortality. 
The  Beati  of  Mid-Lothian.  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor.  The  Legend  of 
Montrose,  f  9.  I^anlute.  The  Monastery  and  The  AlAot.  KenihBorth.  The 
Pirate.  {  10.  Nigel.  Pevertl  of  the  Peak.  QaeiOin  Durtaard.  81.  Monan'i 
Well.  RedgaUT^let.  ?  II.  Talea  of  the  Crmadera :  —  The  Betrothed  and  The 
Talisman.  Woodelock.  412.  CkronieUs  of  the  Canongate: — Th  H'ghlatd 
WidotB,  The  Two  Drovers,  The  Sargeon's  Dawghier,  and  Th  Fat  M  d  f 
Perth.    Anne  of  Geierttein.    Coitni  Robert  of  Paris,  and  Caitl  D  ngerout 

g  1.  The  great  revolution  in  taste,  substituting  romant     f       I  1 

sentiment  and  subjects,  which  culminated  in  the  poems  a  d  n  !  f 
Walter  Scott,  is  traceable  to  the  labors  of  Bishop  Percy  (  7  8  S  ) 
The  friend  of  Johnson,  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  n  mb  of 
aiatcirclein  which  Johnson  was  supreme,  Percy  waa  strongly  mp  d 
with  the  vast  stores  of  the  beautiful,  though  rude,  poet  y  wh  h  lay 
huried  in  obscure  collections  of  ballads  and  legendary  np  t  n 
and  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  explaining  and  pop  I  ng  the 
•hen  neglected  beauties  of  these  old  rhapsodists  with  th  d  fa 
antiquary  and  with  the  taste  of  a  true  poet.     His  public  t  n    ^Sq 

under  the  title  of  Religues  of  Ancient  EaglisA  Poetry,  of  11    t 

of  such  ballads,  many  of  which  had  been  preserved  only  i  pt 

while  others,  having  originally  been  printed  in  the  rude  t   n 
flying  sheets  for  circulation  among  the  lower  orders  of  th    p     pi     had 
owed  their  preservation  only  to  the  care  of  collectors,  mu      b  d 

ered  as  a  critical  epoch  in  the  history  of  oitr  literature.  Many  author- 
before  him,  as  for  example  Addison  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  had  ck- 
pressed  the  admiration  which  a  cultivated  taste  must  ever  feel  for  the 
rough  but  inimitable  graces  of  our  old  ballad-poets ;  but  Percy  was  tl  e 
first  who  undertook  an  eieamination,  at  once  systematic  and  popular  , 
of  those  neglected  treasures.  His  Essay  on  the  AseienI  Minstrels,  pre- 
fiiced  to  the  pieces  he  selected,  exhibits  considerable  research,  and  is 
written  in  a  pleasing  and  attractive  manner;  and  the  esttracts  are  made 
with  great  taste,  and  with  a  particular  view  of  esciting  the  public  sym- 
pathy in  favor  of  a  class  of  compositions,  the  merits  of  which  were 
then  new  and  unfamiliar  to  the  genera!  reader.  It  is  true  that  he  did 
(uif  always  adhere  with  scruinilous  fidelity  to  tne  ancient  texts,  and 
where  the  poems  were  in  a  fragmentaiy  and  imperfect  condition  lie  did 
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not  hesitate,  any  more  than  Scott  after  him  in  tlie  Border  Miiis.  ehy. 
to  fill  up  the  rents  of  time  with  matter  of  his  own  invention,  fhia, 
however,  at  a  period  whea  his  chief  object  was  to  excite  among,  gen- 
eral readers  an  interest  in  these  fine  old  monuments  of  mediieval  gi,nius, 
was  no  unpardonable  offence,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  exmbit- 
ing  his  own  poetical  powei-s,  which  were  far  from  contemptible,  and  tiig 
skill  in  imitating,  with  more  or  less  success,  the  language  and  manner 
of  the  ancient  Border  poets.  Percy  found,  in  collecting  these  old  com 
positions,  (hat  the  majority  of  those  most  ciiricus  from  their  antiquilj 
ind  most  interesting  from  their  merit  were  distinctly  traceable,  botii  as 
regards  their  subjects  and  the  dialect  in  which  they  were  written,  to  the 
North  Countree,  that  is,  to  the  frontier  region  between  England  ani" 
Scotland,  which,  during  the  long  wars  that  had  raged  almost  withou 
intermission  between  the  Borderers  on  both  sides  of  the  Debatable 
Land,  had  ueccssarily  been  the  scene  of  the  most  frequent  and  striking 
incidents  of  predatory  warfare,  such  as  those  recorded  in  the  noble 
ballads  of  Clievy  C&ase  and  the  Safile  of  Otterhuni.  The  language 
in  the  Northern  marches  of  England  and  in  the  Scottish  frontier  regioi: 
bordering  upon  them,  was  one  and  the  same  dialect;  something  between 
the  Lowland  Scotch  and  the  speech  of  Cumberland  or  Westmoreland , 
and  it  is  curious  to  find  the  ballad-singer  modifying  the  incidents  of  his 
legend  so  as  to  suit  the  prejudices  and  flatter  the  national  pride  of  his 
listeners  according  ae  they  were  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  or  South- 
ern district.  In  various  independent  copies  or  version'!  of  the  -i-xxat 
legend,  we  find  the  victory  given  to  the  one  side  or  to  the  other  inif 
the  English  or  Scottish  hero  alternately  playing  the  nobler  ind  more 
romantic  part.  Besides  a  very  large  number  of  these  purely  heroic 
ballads,  Percy  gave  specimens  of  an  immense  series  of  songs  and  !yi 
ics  extending  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period  of  English  history 
embi-acing  even  the  Civil  War  and  the  Restoration  ;  b  it  the  chief  inter 
est  of  his  collection,  and  the  chief  service  he  rendered  to  literature  by 
his  publication,  is  concentrated  on  the  earlier  [lortion  It  is  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  influence  exerted  by  Percy's  Reliquei  this  hook  has 
been  devoured  with  the  most  intense  interest  by  generation  after  genet^ 
ation  of  English  poets,  and  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  give  a  first 
direction  to  the  youthful  genius  of  many  of  our  most  illustrious  wri- 
ters. The  boyish  enthusiasm  of  Walter  Scott  was  stirred,  "  as  with  the 
RO.md  of  a  trumpet,"  by  the  vivid  recitals  of  the  old  Border  rhapsc- 
lii^ts ;  and  but  for  Percy  it  is  possible  that  we  should  have  had  neither 
rhe  Lady  of  the  Lake  nor  WaTierley.  Nor  was  it  upon  the  genius  of 
Scott  alone  that  is  impressed  the  stamp  of  this  ballad  imitation :  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  even  Tennyson  himself  have  been  deeply  modifiej, 
.n  the  form  and  coloring  of  their  productions,  by  the  same  cause ;  nild 
perhaps  the  influence  of  the  Relit;ues,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  near 
or  renr'Dte,  will  be  perceptible  to  distant  ages  in  English  piietry  and 

§2.  Literary  history  presents  few  examples  of  a  career  so  splendid 
as  thai  of  Walter  Scott  (^^^I■-:^i■2).    Agenlus  at  once  so  vigorous 
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and  versatib,  a  praductivetiess  so  mngnificont  and  so  sustained,  will 
with  difficullj  be  found,  though  we  ransack  the  wide  realms  of  ancienl 
and  modern  letters.  He  occupies  an  immense  space  in  the  intellectual 
horizon  of  tlie  nineteenth  century;  and  it  will  be  r.o  easy  task  to  de- 
lineate, at  once  clearly  and  rapidly,  the  features  of  this  colossal  figure. 
He  was  born  in  1771,  tlie  son  of  a  respectable  Writer  to  the  Signet  in 
EUiiyburgh,  and  was  connected,  both  by  the  father's  and  mother's  side, 
with  several  of  those  ancent  historic  Border  families  whose  warlike 
memories  his  genius  was  ilestined  to  make  immortal.  His  constitution 
was  at  first  weakly ;  and  an  accident  he  met  with  in  childhood  caused  a 
di^ormity  in  one  of  his  feel,  and  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should 
pass  some  time  in  country  air.  For  this  purpose  he  was  sent  to  the  farm 
of  his  grandfather  near  Kelso,  where  he  was  surrounded  with  legends, 
ruins,  and  localities,  of  which  he  was  to  make  in  his  works  so  admi-, 
rable  a  use.  Though  remarkable  neither  at  the  High  School  nor  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  wliere  he  finished  his  education,  for  anything 
but  good  nature  and  a  love  for  athletic  sports,  he  had  always  been  a 
devourer  of  miscellaneous  books  —  his  taste  and  inclination  naturally 
leading  him  to  prefer  fiction,  and  chiefly  the  picturesque  fiction,  whether 
couched  in  prose  or  verse,  of  raediEeval  chivalry.  On  leaving  the  Uni- 
versity he  was  destined  to  the  profession  of  the  bar,  and  he  practised 
during  some  time  as  an  advocate  before  the  Scottish  tribunals :  his  red> 
vocation  was,  however,  that  of  letters ;  and  his  legal  experience  did 
little  more  for  him  than  furnish  him  with  hints  of  incidents  and  traits 
of  human  nature  which  he  afterwards  worked  up  with  admirable  effec* 
in  his  romances.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  the  object  of  hii 
first  iove ;  but  he  soon  consoled  himself,  with  that  singular  good  sense 
which  marked  nearly  all  his  conduct,  and  contracted  an  early  and  a 
happy  marriage  with  a  young  lady  of  French  extraction,  named  Car- 
penter. The  first  literary  direction  of  his  mind  was  towards  the  poetica. 
and  antiquarian  curiosities  of  the  Middle  Ages;  but  just  at  tliattime 
there  had  been  awakened  among  the  intellectual  circles  of  Edinburgh 
atasteforGferman  literatm-e,  then  onlyjust  beginning  to  become  known, 
and  Scott  contributed  several  translations,  as  that  of  Goethe's  Erl- 
KSnig,  of  the  Lenore  of  Bflrger,  and  afterwards  the  whole  drama  of 
GoUoftke  Iron  Hand.  Scott  w^s  now  res'd'ng  with  his  young  wife  at 
Lasswade,  and  his  position  was  probably  as  h-ipf  7  as  can  be  conceived. 
He  conceived  the  plan  of  rescu  ng  fro  i  obi  vion  the  large  stores  of 
Border  ballads  which  were  at  11  cu  ent  a  o  g  the  descendants  of  the 
L'ddesdale  and  Annandale  moss  troope  s  and  travelled  into  those  pic- 
?n-esque  regions,  when!  he  ac  n  Kted  ot  only  a  vast  treasure  of 
unedited  legends  and  fragments  of  legends  but  familiarlKed  himself 
with  the  scenery  and  manners  of  that  country  over  which  he  was  to 
cast  the  magic  of  his  genius.  The  resiilt  of  his  researehes  he  published 
as  Minstrelsy  0/ the  Scottish  Border;  and  in  the  skill  with  which  he 
edited  these  poems,  the  immense  and  picturesque  erudition  with  which 
he  illustratpd  'hem,  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  related 
ptrik:ng  and  interesting  facts  connected  with  ttieir  elucidation,  it  wa« 
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easy  to  see  th«  germ  of  the  great  romantic  poet,  as  well  as  of  the  anti- 
quarian, then  without  a  rival  in  historic  and  legendary  lore.  The 
learning  and  taste  of  this  work  gave  Scott  a  high  reputation,  and  :n 
some  degree  contributed  to  induce  him  to  abandon  the  profession  of  the 
law  for  thaf  of  literature.  He  was  still  further  confirmed  in  his  projecl 
by  receiving  the  appointment  of  Sheriff  of  Selkirkshire,  the  duties  of 
■fhich  left  much  leisure  at  his  disposal.  He  afterwards  continued  hie 
task  of  editor  by  publishing  tlie  old  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem,  whith  'le 
elucidated  by  a  commentary;  and  also  the  very  curious  rhythmical 
poem  of  Thomas  of  Ercyldouae,  whose  prophecies  had  been  regardei} 
from  the  tliirteenth  century  downwards  with  traditional  awe  and  rever- 
ence. He  now  changed  his  residence  to  the  pretty  villa  of  Ashestie; 
on  the  Tweed,  and  in  1805  first  burst  upon  the  world  in  the  qualify  of  a 
great  original  romantic  poet.  It  is  difficult  for  us  in  the  present  day  to 
conceive  the  rapture  of  enthusiasm  with  which  the  public  received  the 
rapid  and  dazzling  succession  of  Scott's  paema.  They  were  poured 
forth  with  an  unstinted  freshness  and  uninterrupted  rapidity  from  the 
above  vear  til!  181  %,  when  he  was  as  suddenly  to  burst  forth  with  still 
greater  spienoor  and  still  more  wonderful  fertility  in  a  completely  new 
and  different  line.  Between  1805  and  1814  appeared  the  Lay  0/ the 
Last  Minstrel,  Marmiou,  the  Lady  of  tie  Laie,  Rokeby,  and  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles  ;  not  to  enumerate  a  number  of  less  important  and  less 
successful  works,  such  as  the  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  the  Bridal  of 
Trtermain,  Harold  the  Dauntless,  and  the  Field  of  Waterloo,  the  first 
and  last  of  which  were  written  with  the  special  purpose  of  celebrating 
the  triumph  over  Napoleon,  and  which,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
such  productions,  are  unworthy  of  the  author's  genius.  In  about 
twelve  years  this  kingly  poet  poured  forth  five  works  of  considerable 
length,  perfectly  original  in  subject  and  construction,  and  which  abso- 
lutely revolutionized  the  public  taste.  Though  considerably  varied  in 
scenery  and  dramatis  persoms,  the  narrative  romantic  fictions  which  so 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other  were  found,  after  some  repetitions,  to  pall  to 
a  certain  degree  upon  the  public  taste;  and  perhaps  the  very  frenzy  of 
enthusiasm  which  had  welcomed  the  rich,  vivid,  and  picturesque  revival 
of  the  ancient  chivalric  poetry  in  the  Lay,  the  Lady  of  ike  Lake,  and 
Marmion,  made  the  reader  more  ready  to  find  some  falling-off  of  interest 
in  Roieby  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  It  is  certain  that  the  popularity 
of  Scott's  poetry,  though  still  very  great,  perceptibly  declined  with  the 
rormer  of  these  two  works,  which  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  tlie  ciioico 
of  an  historical  period  for  the  action  either  less  picturesque  in  itself  or 
less  favorable  for  the  display  of  Scott's  peculiar  talent,  than  that  remote 
epoch  in  which  his  immense  knowledge  caused  him  to  be  without  a 
riva  Fully  avrare  of  the  decline  of  his  popularity,  and  with  lumly 
sense  and  dignified  yet  modest  self- consciousness  attributing  it  tj  its 
true  cause  just  specified,  and  also  perhaps  in  some  degree  to  the  star- 
tling sunrise  of  Byron's  genius  above  the  horizon,  Scott,  without  a  woi-J 
of  querulous  complaint,  immediately  abandoned  poetry  to  launch  into 
K  new  career  — a   career   in   'vhicli  he  i;ould  have  neither  eoual   noj 
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In  1S14  apjieared  Waverhy,  the  commencement  of  which  had  been 
Kketched  out  an(\  thrown  aside  nine  years  before;  and  with  Waverl^ 
began  that  inimitable  series  of  romances  which  poured  forth  witJi  s 
splendor  and  facility  surpassing  even  that  of  the  poems.  During  the 
seventeen  years  interlining  between  1814  and  1831  were  written  tliat 
collection,  that  library,  or  rather  that  whole  literature  of  fiction,  to 
which  is  generally  given,  from  the  title  of  the  first,  the  name  of  th« 
Waverley  Novels,  and  which  were  produced  with  such  inconceivabi 
rapidity,  that  on  comparing  the  number  of  these  fictions,  amounting 
to  upward;-  of  thirty  independent  works,  almost  all  of  them  of  consid- 
enible  length,  with  the  time  during  which  they  were  composed,  the 
result  gives  the  surprising  average  of  about  two  of  sucli  works  in  one 
year;  and  in  reality  there  were  years  when  Scott  produced  as  many  as 
three  distinct  novels.  Our  wonder  at  such  fertility  is  still  further  aug- 
mented, when  we  learn  that  during  this  period  Scott  succeeded  in 
writing,  independently  of  the  above  fictions,  a  considerable  number  of 
works  In  the  departments  of  history,  criticism,  and  biography.  I  may 
mention  only  the  I-i/e  of  Napoleon,  the  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  the 
amusing  Letters  on  Detnonology  and  Witchcraft,  and  e-  tensive  edi- 
tions, with  Lives,  of  Dryden  and  Swift.  Such  activity  Is  rare  indeed 
in  the  history  of  letters;  still  rarer,  when  combined  with  such  genera" 
excellence  in  the  products.  One  principal  secret  of  this  enormous  pro- 
ductiveness is  to  be  found  in  Scott's  passionate  and  long-cherished 
ambition  to  found  a  territorial  family,  and  to  be  able  to  live  the  life  of 
a  provincial  magnate.  Spurred  on  by  this  desire,  and  encouraged  by 
the  immense  pecuniary  profits  which  accrued  from  his  works,  Scott 
went  on  purchasing  land,  planting  and  improving,  and  transforming 
Sie  modest  cottage  of  Abbotsford  on  his  beloved  Tweed  into  a  "  ro- 
mance in  stone  and  lime,"  a  baronial  residence  crowded  with  the  rarest 
objects  of  medi:eval  antiquity.  Here  he  exercised  a  truly  princely  hos- 
pitality, receiving  every  traveller  of  distinction,  and  "doing  the  hon- 
ors of  all  Scotland  "  to  those  who  were  attracted  in  crowds  hy  the  splen- 
dor of  his  genius.  The  very  large  and  continually-increasing  outlay 
necessitated  by  this  mode  of  life  he  supplied  partly  by  his  inexhausti- 
ble pen,  and  partly  by  engaging  secretly  in  large  commercial  specula- 
tions with  the  printing  and  publishing  firm  of  the  Ballantynes,  his 
intimate  friends  and  schoolfellows.  These  latter  speculations,  though 
for  a  time  productive,  became  ere  long  disastrous  in  the  extreme ;  and 
the  Ballantynes  were  involved  in  the  fatal  commercial  crisis  of  1835  and 
i8s6,  which  also  reached  and  ruined  the  still  vaster  speculations  of 
Constable  and  Co.,  with  whom  indeed  the  Ballantynes'  affairs  were 
lonnected.  Scott  found  himself  ruined,  and  i-esponsible  for  a  gigantic 
amount  of  debt.  He  might  easily  have  escaped  from  his  liabilities  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  bankrupt  law ;  but  his  sense  of  honor  was  so 
high  and  delicate  that  he  only  asked  for  time,  and  resolutely  set  himself 
lo  clear  off,  hy  unremitting  literary  toil,  the  vast  accumulation  of  nearly 
iJlo,ooo/,  He  all  hut  accomplished  his  colossal  task,  nay,  he  did  sub- 
»(ai)*=«lly  accomplish  it,  but  he  died  vnder  tbe  effort;  nor  do^  tti* 
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hietory  either  of  literature  or  cnmmeice  afford  a  brighter  example  of 
probity.  The  manifest  inferioritj  of  several  of  his  last  novels,  as  Ci>«n( 
Robert  of  Paris  and  Castle  Dasgeroas^  and  the  somewhat  gloomj  an-I 
despondent  tone  which  replaces,  in  those  written  after  the  crisis  of  hia 
misfortunes,  Scott's  peculiarly  healthy  and  joyous  view  sf  humanitj', 
become,  to  those  who  know  the  hietory  of  this  heroic  struggle,  fact* 
and  indications  more  touching  than  would  have  been  the  full  continu- 
ance of  Scott's  wonderful  powers.  They  tell,  like  the  tottering  step  cf 
the  wounded  gladiator,  or  the  slackening  pace  of  the  noble  steed,  the 
failing  of  the  powers  so  generously  lavished.  There  is  no  more  touching 
or  sublime  spectacle  than  that  of  this  g]-eat  genius,  in  the  full  pleni- 
tude of  his  powers,  voluntarily  and  without  a  word  of  repining  aban- 
doning that  splendor  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  adorn,  and  that  rural 
life  which  he  so  well  knew  how  to  appreciate,  and  shutting  himself 
up  in  a  small  house  in  Edinburgh,  to  wipe  out,  by  incessant  lit- 
erary  taskwork,  the   liabilities  which  he  had   too  much   delicacy  to 

In  1820  Scott  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  baronetcy;  for 
the  enchanting  series  of  the  WaverUy  Novels,  though  anonymously 
published,  were  universally  ascribed  to  him,  as  to  the  only  man  in 
Great  Britain  whose  peculiar  acquirements  and  turn  of  genius  c^>uld 
have  given  birth  to  them,  though  those  who  saw  Scott  familiarly  could 
hardly  understand  how  the  hospitable,  sport-loving  country  gentleman, 
whose  time  seemed  always  at  the  disposal  of  his  friends,  could  have 
found  leisure  for  the  mere  physical  amount  of  labor  Implied  in  the  me- 
chanical composition  of  such  voluminous  works.  The  secret  was 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Scott  had  always  adopted  the  invaluable 
practice  of  early  rising;  and  was  thus  able,  after  devoting  the  first 
hours  of  morning  to  composition,  to  give  the  remainder  of  the  day  to 
pleasure  and  to  his  official  duties.  The  mystery  of  the  true  authorship 
of  the  Waaerley  Novels,  though  ithadbeen  long  a  very  transparent  one, 
was  maintained  by  Scott  willi  great  care ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  failure 
of  Ballantynes'  house  rendered  concealment  any  longer  impossible  that 
he  formally  avowed  himself  the  author  of  these  fictions.  Towards  the 
year  1830,  his  mind,  exhausted  by  such  incessant  toil,  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  hopeless  weakness.  A  stroke  of  paralysis  affected  his 
memory  so  much  that,  though  he  still  continued  to  labor  as  eagerly  as 
before,  he  sometimes  forgot  the  commencement  of  the  phrase  he  was 
dictating;  and  be  was  sent  abroad  to  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean  is 
the  vain  hope  or  re-establi.^hing  his  health.  He  returned  home  to  die; 
and  after  lingering  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  unconsciousness  for  a 
short  time,  this  great  and  good  man  terminated  his  earthly  career  on 
the  aist  of  September,  1832,  at  Abbotsford,  on  the  estate  which  his 
ei.ertions  had  restored  to  his  posterity.  His  personal  character  is  al- 
most perfect.  High-minded,  generaus,  and  hospitable  to  the  extreme,  he 
hardly  had  an  enemy  or  a  misunderstanding  during  thewhole  of  a  long 
and  active  career.  He  was  the  delight  of  society ;  for  hie 
fhough  unpretending,  kindly,  and  jovial,  was  filled  wil:h  that  u 
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old-woi'ld  lore  and  acuLe  mid  picturesque  observation  wliicli  rendeie  hit 
works  so  enchanting;  and  there  never  perhaps  was  a  man  so  totally  fret 
from  the  pettinesses  and  affectations  to  which  men  of  letters  are  prone. 
In  his  opinions  he  was  a  Tory  of  the  most  uncompromising  stamp, 
whicli  was  natural  enough  in  a  man  whose  tastes  and  reading  had  been 
directed  as  his  were ;  but  of  Toryism  he  exhibited  only  the  ga"ftnt  and 
i-Jiivalric  side,  and  was  totally  free  from  its  meaner  and  more  narrow^ 
aoJnded  features.  He  was  emphatically  a  great  and  a  good  man,  an 
honor  to  his  aoe  to  his  country  and  to  hum'in  nature 

§  3.  The      m     t  t        p     m       f  S     tt  f  epoch   in  the 

history  of  1     a    n  1 1      t  I    th  bj    t     th  sification,  and 

their  treati  tl   y  Ity       d  t    n,  the  success 

of  which  w  m    k  bl    as    h  t         w      briliiant.     The 

materials  \  d         dfmtllgd         d       pltsof  medieval 

chivalry,  a  d  tl     pe  wb        wdptlyf         h    tory  and  partly 

from  imaginatw        S     tt   h  w  d     p  w  wl         k  n  to  that  dis- 

played by  Shakspeare  in  combining  into  one  harmonious  whole  actions 
partly  borrowed  from  true  history  and  partly  filled  up  from  fictitious 
invention ;  and  in  clothing  the  former  witli  the  romantic  hues  of  imagi- 
nation and  picturesque  fancy  he  showed  his  power  no  less  than  in  giving 
to  the  latter  the  solidity  and  reality  of  truth.  The  theatre  of  hie  action 
was  generally  placed  in  that  picturesque  border  region  which  spoke  so 
powerfully  to  his  heart,  with  whose  romantic  legends  he  was  so  won- 
derfully familiar,  and  which  furnished,  from  the  inexhaustible  stores  of 
his  memory,  such  a  mass  of  striking  incident  and  vivid  detail.  The 
notes  which  he  'Appended  in  illustration  of  his  poems,  lilte  those  in 
which  lie  had  elucidated  the  relics  of  ballad  minstrelsy,  show  how  vast 
was  his  treasury  of  antique  lore ;  and  these  relics  of  antiquarian  erudi-- 
lion  are  lighted  up  with  a  glow  of  picturesque  and  poetical  imaginatiou 
which  transforms  the  dry  bones  of  medieval  learning  into  the  splen- 
did and  living  body  of  feudal  revival,'  The  greatest  of  these  poems  are 
unquestionably  the  three  first  — theiay  o/the  Last  MinsirEl,  Marmion, 
and  the  Lady  of  tks  Lake.  According  to  Scott's  own  judgment,  the 
interest  of  the  Lay  depends  mainly  upon  the  style,  that  of  Mariaioa 
upon  the  descriptions,  that  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  upon  the  incidents. 
The  form  adopted  in  all  these  works,  though  it  may  be  remotely  referred 
to  a  revival  of  the  spirit  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  ancient  French  and 
Anglo-Norman  Trouvferes,  was  more  immediately  suggested,  as  ScotI 
himself  has  confessed,  by  the  example  of  Coleridge,  who  in  his  wild 
ind  irregular,  but  exquisitely  musical  and  fanciful  poems  —  as,  for  in- 
tlance,  Ci/w/aie/  — gave,  so  to  say,  the  keynote  upon  which  ScotI 
composed  his  vigorous  and  varied  harmony.  The  real  measure  of  tht 
Trouvftres,  the  octosyllable-rhymed  verse,  was  far  too  monotonous,  and 
too  liable  to  degenerate  into  tediousncss  to  be  likely  to  please  a  fas- 
tidious age,  Scott,  therefore,  though  employing  this  measure  generallj- 
as  the  basis  of  his  narrative  passages, —  for  which  purpoee,  from  ith 
ease  and  fluency,  it  is  extremely  well  adapted,  —  had  the  good  taste  to 
TM7  and  enliven  it  by  a  frequent  intermixture  of  all  other  sorts  of  Eng- 
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li^li  verse,  aiiap^stic,  trochaic,  or  dactylic.  But  his  prii  cipal  mctrica 
expedient  was  the  frequent  emploj-ment  of  two,  three,  or  four  verses  of 
octosyllabic  ttrixcture,  rhyming  together,  and  relieved  at  frequent  inter- 
valB  bj  a  short  Adonic  verse  of  sin  Bjilables,  giving  at  once  great  vigoi 
and  exquisite  melody.  The  versification  is  more  varied  inthe  Lay  than 
in  the  succeeding  poems ;  and  this  work  exhibits,  with  some  traces  o{ 
hapte  and  inexperience,  more  of  the  lyric  spirit,  and  perhaps  more  also 
of  the  true  fire  and  glow  of  inspiration,  than  either  of  its  succcssort. 
Tlie  plots  or  inlrigues  of  these  poems  are  in  general  neither  very  prob- 
(ible  nor  very  lagicaliy  constructed,  but  they  allow  the  poet  ample  ep- 
[•ortunities  for  striking  situations  and  picturesque  episodes.  The  char- 
e  discriminated  rather  by  broad  and  vigorous  strokes  than  by 
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of  scenery,  which  are  exceedmgJy  varied  and  intensely  vivid,  Scott  some- 
times indulges  in  a  quaint  but  graceful  vein  of  moralizing  which  beau- 
tifully connects  inanimate  nature  with  the  sentiments  of  the  human 
heart.  A  charming  instance  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  opening  de- 
scription of  Rnkeby. 

§  4.  The  action  of  the  i       f  tk   L       M     I  ^l       d  f    ra  th 

legends  of  Border  wai  ;  a  d  m  g       \    th    t  j   th         d 

and  the  attack  on  a  strong        tl  I    d         b  d  w   h 

bating  fire  and  energy,     Thmd       It      pdt  fDl  t      1 

wizard's  tomb  in  Melrose  Abb  j     h        d     I     f  b  ttl      h       1  ih 

feast,  and  the  penitential  p  ptdwthtlfce        ! 

picturesqueness   of  real     ce  Nth  m  dtlthn 

Ihe  completeness  with  wh  ch  th  p  t  th  w  h  m  If  b  ck  t  pa  I 
[iges,  and  speaks  and  think    Ik  t    I     i  tl      f      t        h         t    y 

The  various  cantos  of  his  poem    &     tt  g  llj  ts  t       th      bj 

some  kind  of  framing  or      tt    g      ft  g  ts  If        d 

giving  htm  the  opportunity  ftd  fhmbtfl 

•iescriptions  or  most  attra  t  f!    t  Th      th        t  f  th       id 

Minstrel,  who  is  sujiposed  t  e  the  Lay  for  the  ararisement  of  the 

Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  the  introductory  prefaces  of  each  canto  ut  Mar- 
MiDfl,  giving  us  such  an  enchanting  glimpse  into  Scott  8  own  rural  and 
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family  life,  are  not  only  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  most  ailfullj 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  principal  subject. 

In  Marmiiin  the  main  action  is  of  a  loftier  and  more  historical  nature, 
and  the  catastrophe  is  made  to  coincide  with  the  description  of  the 
great  battle  of  Flodden,  in  which  Scott  gave  earnest  of  powers  in  this 
department  of  painting  hardly  inferior  to  those  of  Homer  himself.  II 
is  indeed  "afearful  batUe  rendered  you  in  music;"  and  the  whole 
ecene,  from  the  rush  and  fury  of  the  onset  down  to  the  least  heraldic 
detail  or  minute  trifle  of  armor  and  equipment,  is  delineated  with  the 
truth  of  an  eye-witness.  Much  fault  has  been  found  with  the  awkward 
oversight  of  making  the  hero,  a  brave  but  unscrupulous  warrior,  guilty 
of  so  uoknightly  a  crime  as  that  of  forging  documents;  and  similar 
objections  have  been  made  to  the  whole  episode  of  the  goblin  page,  who 
plays  such  fantastic  pranks  in  Iht  Lay ;  but  such  blemishes  are_  more 
than  compensated  by  the  scene  of  the  opening  of  the  tomb  in  the 
latter  poem,  and  by  those  of  the  battle  and  of  the  immuring  of  Con- 
stance in  Marmion. 

latheLady  of  the  Lake  Scoithro^ap  new  and  fertile  ground;  he 
brought  into  contact  the  wild,  half-savage  mountaineers  of  the  High- 
lands and  the  refined  and  chivalrous  court  of  James  V.  The  exquisite 
scenery  of  Loch  Katrine  became,  when  invested  by  the  magic  of  the 
descriptions,  the  chief  object  of  the  travellei-'s  pilgrimage;  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  as  Macaulay  has  done,  that  the  glamour  of  the 
great  poet's  genius  has  forever  hallowed  not  only  the  nature  thus  first 
shown  in  all  its  loveliness  to  the  curiosity  of  tlie  world,  but  even  the 
barbarous  tribes  whose  manners  Scott  has  invested  with  all  the  charms 
of  fiction.  The  adventures  of  the  disguised  king,  whose  gallant  and 
chivalrous  character  is  very  dramatically  sustained,  the  dark  and  som- 
bre Roderick  Dhu,  and  the  graceful  tenderness  of  Ellen  Douglas,  are 
combined  and  contrasted  with  skill ;  but  perhaps  the  finest  passage  in 
this  noble  poem  is  the  description  by  the  Highland  Bard  of  the  Battle 
of  Beal  an  Dhuine,  and  the  death  of  the  captive  chieftain  as  he  is 
listening  to  the  fiery  lay.  Scott  delighted  in  painting  both  the  great 
warfare  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  lesser  warfare,  as  it  may  be  justly 
styled,  of  the  chase;  and  the  episode  of  the  stag-hunt  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  poem  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  of  the  numerous  pictures 
of  this  kind.  It  is  curious  that  that  personality  or  individuality  which 
[  have  asserted  to  be  often  wanting  in  t  Be  human  characters  of  Walter 
Scott's  poetry,  is  always  to  be  found  in  his  inimitable  portraits  of  dogs 
and  Iiorses.  This  poem,  as  well  as  the  others,  affords  striking  inst»'icce 
of  the  truth  and  reality  of  his  sketches  of  these  noble  animals.  The 
i-jdden  appearance  of  Roderick  Dhu  and  his  clan  at  Coilantogle  Ford, 
the  equally  sudden  vanishing  of  the  armed  men  at  the  signal  of  their 
chief,  and  the  combat  between  the  royal  adventurer  F!tz-James  with  his 
fierce  hut  chivalrous  antagonist,  are  highly  dramatic,  and  exhibit  that 
noble  and  gallant  spirit  — the  fine  ilower  of  chivalric  bravery  and  cour- 
tesy—which  so  universally  pervades  Scott's  poetry,  as  it  animated  hia 
personal  character;  fof  not  even  thd  accomplished  Sidne3'  himself  pog. 
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fessed  to  a  more  intonse  degree  the  mind  and  feelings  which  essentially 
mark  what  we  call  a  geniUman.  In  his  splendid  and  courlly  scenes, 
of  which  a  good  example  will  be  found  in  the  conclusion  of  this  tale, 
where  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun  discloses  himself  in  his  real  charactet 
to  Ellen,  we  observe  this  lofty  and  gallant  tone  of  sentiment;  as  far 
removed  from  theatrical  emphasis  on  the  one  hand  as  it  is  from  trivial- 
ity on  the  other;  and  not  excluding  a  kmd  ot  giaceful  and  prircelj' 
playfulness  on  occasion,  which  makes  hi-;  noble  peisonages  the  ideal 
of  knightly  ccititesy. 

%  B.  The  tale  of  Rokeby  contims  many  beautiful  descriptions,  and 
txhibits  strenuous  efforts  to  draw  and  contrast  individual  charicters 
with  force,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ruffian  buccaneer  Rmngham  Oswald, 
and  Philip  Northam;  but  the  epoch  — that  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  the 
Commonwealth  —  was  jne  in  which  Scott  obviously  felt  himself  less 
at  home  than  Jn  his  well-beloved  feudal  ages ;  at  all  events  the  miyture 
of  feudal  sentiment  which  clung  to  the  poet's  mode  of  feeling  and  t  eat- 
ment  did  not  harmonize  with  the  epoch  selected  for  the  action ;  and 
the  sentimental  sensitive  lover  who  Is  the  centre  of  the  plot  was  gt  ner- 
ally  found  to  be  insipid  and  improbable. 

The  last  of  the  greater  poems,  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  went  bac-.  to 
Scott's  favorite  epoch,  if  not  indeed  somewhat  farther  back  tha-  was 
altogether  advantageous  for  the  success  of  the  poem;  for  the  etploits 
of  Robert  Bruce  have  a  sort  of  half-mythical  remoteness  and  vp^ueness 
which  almost  defied  even  Scott's  wonderful  power  of  reallzinf  to  make 
them  palpable  to  the  reader's  belief.  Nevertheless  the  voy  gt  of  the 
nero-king  among  the  Isles,  the  scenes  in  the  Castle  of  Ar  irnish,  the 
description  of  the  savage  and  terrilia  desolation  of  the  Western  High- 
.ands,  show  little  diminution  in  picturesque  power ;  and  the  subject  gave 
the  author  the  opportunity-  of  terminating  the  action  with  one  of  those 
glorious  battle-scenes  in  which  he  was  unrivalled,  and  in  which  no 
modern  poet,  save  Macaulay  alone,  and  he  was  indeed  nn  imitator  of 
Scott,  can  be  said  even  to  have  approached  him.  The  Battle  of  Ban- 
nockbum  reminds  us  of  the  hand  that  drew  the  field  of  Plodden;  and 
Scott's  ardent  patriotism  must  have  found  pleasure  in  delineating  the 
great  victory  of  his  country's  independence,  after  having  so  gloriouslj' 
described  that  fatal  day  when  that  independence  was,  for  a  time  at 
least,  destroyed. 

Harold  the  Dauntless  and  the  Bridal  of  Triertttain  must  be  regarded 
rather  as  half-serious,  half-comic,  poetical  jeus  d'es-prit  than  as  works 
on  which  the  author  vrished  ta  found  his  reputation.  They  are  writlen 
in  a  less  vigorous  and  muscular  style  than  the  poems  I  have  been  exam- 
ining; the  latter  indeed  was  playfully  intended  to  pass  oiF  upon  the 
public  as  the  production  of  Scott's  friend  Erskine.  In  Triermain  we 
sec  a  somewhat  effeminate  and  theatrical  treatment  of  a  striking  legend 
which  figures  in  the  cycle  of  the  exploits  of  Arthur;  and  the  confusion 
of  time  invoU-ed  in  the  waking  Che  lady  from  her  enchanted  sleep  of 
ages  is  fatal  to  the  coherency  of  the  interest.  Harold  strives  to  com- 
bine the  spirit  of  the  old  Berserk  sagas  with  Christian  «nd  Chivalrffl 
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manners,  and  ths  union  of  the  two  elements  is  too  discordant  t 
pleasing.  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  thougli  based  upon  a  s 
ing  and  picturesque  tradition,  is  principally  a  song  of  triumph  ovej 
recent  defeat  of  the  French  arms  in  the  Peninsula;  but  the  ti 
he  leaves  the  mediieval  battle-field  Scott  seems  to  lose  half  his  po'jter: 
in  this  poem,  as  in  Waterloo,  his  combats  are  neither  those  of  feudal 
knights  nor  of  modern  soldiers,  and  there  is  throughout  a  stiuggle 
painfully  visible  to  be  emphatic  and  picturesque.  Indeed  it  may  be 
ia:d  that  almost  all  poems  made  to  order,  and  written  to  celebrate  con- 
temporary events,  have  this  forced  and  artificial  air.  Many  of  Scott's 
shorter  ballads,  Glenfnlas,  the  Bve  of  Si.  John,  as  well  as  innumera- 
ble lyrics,  playful  or  heroic,  either  standing  aJone  or  introduced  as 
songs  in  his  longer  poems,  are  of  incomparable  beautj;  I  need  oniy 
mention  the  intense  warlike  fury  so  gloriously  embodied  in  the  Pibroek 
of  Doniul  Dhu,  the  unsurpassable  grace  and  gallantry  of  Toung  Loch- 
invar,  which  Lady  Heron  sings  in  Marniion,  and  the  broad  yet  sly 
jollity  of  Donald  Caird,  a  lyric  not  unworthy  of  Burns  himself. 

§  8,  If  we  apply  to  the  long  and  splendid  series  of  prose  fictions  gen- 
erally known  under  the  name  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  the  same  rough 
analytical  distribution  as  has  been  adopted  in  a  former  chapter  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  classification  of  Shaltspeare's  dramas,  we  shall 
obtain  the  following  results.  The  novels  are  twenty-nine  in  number, 
of  varied,  though  for  the  most  part  extraordinary  degrees  of  excellence. 
They  may  be  divided  into  the  two  main  classes  of  Historical,  or  such 
as  derive  their  principal  interest  and  material  from  the  delineation  of 
•iome  real  persons  or  events,  and  those  which  are  entirely  or  principally 
founded  upon  Private  Life  or  Family  Legend,  and  which  are  more 
remotely,  if  at  all,  connected  with  history.  The  first  of  these  two  great 
classes  will  naturally  subdivide  into  subordinate  categories,  according 
to  the  epoch  or  country  selected  by  the  author,  as  Scottish,  English, 
and  Continental  history.  According  to  this  rude,  and  merely  approxi- 
mative method  of  classification,  we  shall  range  seven  vrorks  under  the 
class  of  Scottish  history,  seven  under  English,  also  of  various  epochs, 
and  three  vrill  belong  to  the  Continental  department;  while  the  novels 
mainly  assignable  to  the  head  of  Private  Life,  sometimes,  it  is  true, 
more  or  less  connected,  as  in  the  cases  of  Rob  Roy  and  Redgauntlet, 
with  historical  events,  are  twelve  in  number.  The  latter  class  are  for 
the  most  part  of  purely  Scottish  scenery  and  character.  I  will  draw  up 
1  sort  of  rough  scheme  or  plan  of  the  above  arrangement,  which  will  at 
i«a!t  be  found  to  assist  the  memory  in  recalling  such  a  vast  and  varied 
cycle  of  works,  and  I  will  afl^rwards  make  a  few  rapid  remarks  upon 
these  novels  in  the  order  of  their  composition. 

I.  History. 
f.  Scottish  .  Waverlcy.     The   period  of  the  Pretender's   attempt  in 
■745- 
Legend  of  Montrose.    The  Civil  War  in  the  siiteentJi 
century. 
33 
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Old  Moytality.     The  rebellion  of  the  Covenanters. 
Monastery.  )   The  deposition  and  imprisonment  of  Marj 
Abbot.  J       Queen  of  Scots. 

Fair  Maid  of  Perth.     The  reign  of  David. 
Cttsile  Dangerous.    The  time  of  the  Black  Douglas. 
II    Engiish  ,  Ivanhoe.     The  return  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  frotn 

the  Holy  Land. 
Kenilviortk.     The  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
Fortunes  of  Nigel.     Reign  of  James  I. 
Peveriloftbe  Peak.     Reign  of  Charles  IL;  p«riod  cl 

the  pretended  Catholic  plot. 
Betrothed.     The  wars  of  the  Welsh  Marches. 
Talisman.     The  first  Crusade ;  Richard  Cteur  de  Lioi 
Woodstock.     The  Civil  War  and  Commonwealth. 
III.  CosTiNENTAL  .  ^uentta  Darward.     Louis  XI.   and  Charles  th« 

Bold. 
A«»e  of  Geierstein.     The  epoch  of  the  battle  of  Nancy. 
Count  Robert  of  Paris.    The  Crusaders  at  Byzantium. 

IL  Private  Life  and  Mixed. 

Guy  Mannering.         Heart  of  Midlothian.  Redgauntlet. 

Antiquary.  Bride  of  Lammermoor.       Surgeon's  Daughter. 

Black  Dvjarf.  Pirate.  7\va  Drovers. 

Rob  Roy.  St.  Ronan's  Well.  Highland  Widow. 

5  7.  In  this  unequalled  series  of  fictions  the  author's  power  of  bring 
ing  near  and  making  palpable  to  us  the  remote  and  historical,  whether 
of  persons,  places,  or  events,  is  equally  wonderful  with  the  skill  and 
certainty  with  which  he  clothes  with  solidity,  so  to  say,  the  conceptions 
of  his  own  imagination.  In  this  respect  his  genius  has  something  in 
common  with  that  of  Shakspeare,  as  shown  in  his  historical  dramas  t 
and  the  two  great  creators  have  also  this  peculiarity  in  common,  that 
their  most  secondary  and  subordinate  characters  stand  out  from  the 
canvas  with  the  same  relief  and  vigor  as  the  more  prominent  dramatis 
fersona.  Scott  was  generally  careless  in  the  construction  of  his  plots  : 
he  wrote  with  great  rapidity,  and  aimed  rather  at  picturesque  effect 
than  at  logical  coherency  of  intrigue;  and  his  powerful  imagination 
tarried  him  away  so  vehemently,  that  the  delight  he  must  have  felt  in 
developing  the  humors  and  adventures  of  one  of  tho-w  inimitable  per- 
sons lie  had  invented  —  often  by  no  means  a  chief  protagonist  in  hii 
action  —  sometimes  left  him  no  space  for  the  elaboration  of  an  intrigu* 
which  he  in  some  cases  had  thought  out  beforehand.  An  example  of 
this  will  be  found,  among  a  multitude  of  others,  in  the  case  of  Dugald 
Dalgetty,  or  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie.  His  ^tyie,  though  always  easy  and 
animated,  is  far  from  being  careful  or  elaborate,  and  a  curious  amount 
of  Scotticisms  will  be  met  with  in  almost  every  chapter.  Description, 
Aether  of  scenery,  incident,  or  personal  appearance,  is  very  abundani 
In  hii  works ;  and  though  this  is  sometimes  carried  so  far  »s  to  becom* 
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tedious  to  foreign  readers,  few  of  his  countrymen,  whether  North  m 
South  Britons,  will  be  found  to  complain  of  his  luxuriance  in  thia 
respect,  for  it  has  filled  his  pages  with  lir'^ht  and  vivid  pictures  that 
no  lapse  of  time  can  efface  from  the  reader's  memorj. 

In  Waverley  this  mixture  of  the  historical  with  the  familiar  ia  canied 
lutwith  consummate  success;  and  the  union  of  the  stirring  and  10- 
mantic  element  with  the  most  familiar  humor  gives  to  the  story  Jie 
largeness  and  the  variety  of  life  itself.  The  character  of  Baron  Brssd 
wardine  and  the  description  of  his  household  are  easily  and  yet  powef 
Fully  contrast  d  w'tl  th  H'ghl  d  sc  es  and  they  again  flow  natu- 
rally into  tl  m  t  f  th  m  t  mi  aign  of  Charles  Edward. 
I'he  innum  bl  p  Id  d  enes  through  which  the 
S  tl  d  d  E  gl  d  have  that  combination  of 
f  h  ^  fd  h  m  hich  is  so  delightful  in 
t  th  t  1  h  f  Scott  that  in  spite  of  the 
'  d  d  d  p  with  which  he  brings  us 
in  contact,  he  is  entirely  free  from  every  trace  of  that  coarseness  and 
immorality  which  stain  the  writings  of  the  author  of  Tom  yones. 
Much  of  this  superior  tone  of  delicacy  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to 
the  improvement  in  public  taste  which  had  talten  place  between  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  Scott,  while  successfully  escaping,  in  con- 
formity with  the  spirit  of  his  age,  from  the  coarseness  of  tone  which 
marked  a  former  epoch,  is  equally  free  from  the  prevailing  error  of  his 
own,  a  morbid  and  sickly  sentimental  ism,  which  often  veiled  real  im- 
morality and  more  dangerous  corruption  under  the  guise  of  superior 
delicacy.  His  sentiments  are  invariably  pure,  manly,  and  elevated, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  true  gentleman  is  seen  as  clearly  in  his  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  virtues  of  the  poor  and  humble,  as  in  the  knightly 


hero  passe 
Fielding; 


fervor  with  which  he  paints  the  loftii 
classes. 
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Glossin  liimself.    The  power  ol  picturesque  delmeatior 
powerfully  shown  than  in  the  multitude  of  descriptio 
All  tale;  antl  the  mixture  of  tlie  serious  and  humorous,  the  romantic 
«nd  familial,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  truly  characteristic  of  Scott. 
Dominie  Sampson  is  a  creation  worthy  c  f  ,he  greatest  humorist  that 

The  Antiquary  Is  another  admirable  novel  of  familiar  Scottish  life. 
The  character  of  Monkbarns,  though  certainly  drawn  from  a  real  per- 
son, is  an  example  of  the  most  consummate  art  in  idealizing  malter< 
of-fact.    It  bears  the  same  relation,  for  instance,  to  one  of  Gait's  car* 


r  feelings  of  the  more  educated 
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fully  elaborated  transcripts  of  Scottish  character,  that  a  portrait  bj 
Reynolds  does  to  a  photograph.  The  scene  of  tbe  danger  and  escape 
^f  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  and  his  daughter,  when  nearly  overwhelmed 
by  the  tide,  is  one  of  the  most  highly- wrought  yet  natural  in  fictior 
and  the  reader  who  will  carefully  examine  this  passage  will  be  sur 
prised  at  the  impressive  effect  produced  by  the  simplest  means.  The 
dir\ner  at  the  coinobitium  of  Monkbams,  and  the  E^^ene  of  the  seizure 
of  the  castle  by  Sir  Arthur's  creditors,  are  intensely  humorous  and 
Intensely  real  at  the  same  time :  and  the  funeral  of  the  young  fiaher- 
iDar.  and  the  death  of  the  conscience-haunted  old  crone  are  among  the 
»imj)lest  and  most  powerful  effects  of  fiction. 

HoA  Roy,  among  the  rovels,  occupies  a  somewhat  similar  place  tj 
Ihat  of  the  Z-ady  of  the  Lake  among  the  poems.  In  this  tale  Scotl 
brings  into  contact  the  wild  and  p  t  q  If  f  th  H  ghlands,  and 
the  manners  of  the  North  of  Engl  d  d  th  b  g  Iff  Glasgow. 
The  hero,  the  Robin  Hood  of  Sco  id  m    t   mp  e  delinea- 

tion; and  the  skill  with  which  th     h  f  B    II     J  n      are  inter- 

woven with  the  stirring  and  tragi  f  m       t  1  fe  exhibits 

Scott's  extraordinary  powers  when  f  11  w  g  t  t  y  hich  inter- 
ested him,  not  only  as  an  artist  b  t  q  n  i  Scottish 
national  legend.  The  attack  on  tl  E  I  h  d  t  h  t  the  defile, 
and  the  tremendous  vengeance  of  H  1  M  g  tl  cowardly 
spy  Morris,  is  one  of  the  most  pow    f  Uy        ce      d    ce 

g  8>  Several  of  the  novels  of  S     tt    pp        d  ted  t  gether  in 

different  series,  and,  by  an  expedient  often  adopted  to  give  an  air  of 
authenticity  to  fictitious  compositions,  their  authorship  is  attributed  to 
an  imaginary  writer.  Thus  the  Black  Dwarf  Ti'oA  Old  Mortality  form 
the  First  Series  of  the  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  the  manuscript  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  left  with  a  country  innkeeper  by  Peter  Pattie- 
son,  a  village  schoolmaster,  the  fictitious  author;  the  Second  Series 
containing  the  Heart  of  Midlothian.,  and  the  Third  the  two  tales  of  the 
Bride  of  Lammcrmoor  and  Iht  Legend  of  Montrose,  Tbe  fiction  of 
Peter  Pattieson  is  not  one  of  the  happiest,  though  it  has  given  the  author 
the  opportunity  for  some  charming  descriptive  passages  in  the  intro- 
ductory part.  The  Black  -ZJmar/"  contains  inimitable  pictures  of  Border 
life  and  scenery;  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  wild  and  terrific  per- 
sonage  who  gives  a  title  to  the  tale  is  striking  in  the  highest  degree  — 
not  the  less  so  when  we  know  that  the  details  are  borrowed  from  a  real 
outcast  and  misanthrope;  but  the  entrance,  in  the  last  scene,  of  the 
dwarf  in  his  real  character  of  Sir  Edward  Mauley,  to  forbid  the  mar- 
riage, is  singularly  cold  and  ineffective.  The  Timon-like  recluse  of 
Uucklestane  Muir  is  a  far  more  impressive  personage,  and  as  long  aa 
he  is  kept  in  the  mysterious  half-light  of  obscurity  he  fills  the  reader 
with  (error  and  curiosity.  TheBorder  moss-trooper.  Will'*  of  the  West- 
Oumflat,  is  a  sketch  of  consummate  vigor. 

Old  Mortality  is  one  of  the  vastest,  completest,  and  most  vivid  pic< 
tures  of  an  historical  epoch  that  Scott  has  produced.  The  contrast 
tietween  the  gallant  yet  persecuting  Cavaliers  and  the  gloomy  fanatic*) 
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Covenanters  is  very  finely  and  dramatically  maintained.  ITie  two 
skilfuliy  opposed  personages  of  Claverhouse  and  Buriey  exhibit  the 
author's  unrivalled  power  of  seizing  and  reproducing  past  ages.  Hia 
knowledge,  both  in  detail  and  in  its  general  character,  of  the  epoch 
which  he  painted,  was  immense,  aud  in  the  vast  variety  of  subordi- 
nate characters  which  crowd  his  canvas,  the  wild  preachers,  Serjeant 
Bothwcll,  Major  Morton,  the  old  lady  of  Tillitudlem,  we  see  a  truly 
Shakspearian  richness  of  humor  and  invention.  The  scene  in  the  hu. 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Covenanters,  when  they  are  preparing  to  put  to 
deatli  young  Morton,  is  one  of  the  big]  t  fi"  t  f  b  hi  d 
ir-atic  interest.  Scott  is  accused  of  11  gh  tgTyd 
lEpiscopalian  prejudices  to  color  his  portr    trefthtwpt  d 

of  painting  Claverhouse  in  too  Pavorabl         d  th    p  t  d  Wh 

too  gloomy  a  tone  |btwntntfgttl  f'g  f 

genera!  truth  which  p         dlptu  thfttltwhlh 

certainly  does  full  ju     ce  t     U        t    n  p  tn  ti  m       d  f  h     gh 

mistaken  piety  of  th         t  m      h    q  al  t         f  th    d  m         t  p    ty  w 
in  themselves  more  p    t         [      a  d     ng  •^  g    h       th  th         p- 

ponents.    The  portr    t    i  a      mb      P      t  y      d    d  b      dnu    bl 

as  a  picture,  but  the   j         11    nl  11  bly       t  w  th  m  pi 

I  knight  or  courtier  by  Velasquez. 

In  the  Heart  of  Midlolhian  the  int 
domestic  kind,  and  concentrated  on  th 
ant  family;  for  though  the  Porteous  ri  t 
to  a  certain  degree  historical,  and  is  rel  t 
mation  and  vividness,  the  reader's  feel    , 
favor  of  the  heroism  of  Jeanie  Deans  a   d  th 
ter.    That  heroism,  as  is  well  known    w 
transcript  from  the  annals  of  humhie  1  f 
of  Jeanie,  though  founded  upon  the  self  d 
er,  is  none  the  less  powerfully  narrated 

on  our  sympathies.  Her  adventures  on  her  journey  to  London,  and  in 
particular  the  scenes  with  Madge  Wildfire,  are  of  a  high  order  of  fic- 
tion —  at  once  real  and  intense, 

The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  is  the  most  tragic  and  gloomy  in  its  tone 
of  Scotfs  earlier  romances,  which  are  generally  characterized,  like  all 
his  vn-itings,  by  a  gay,  hopeful,  and  cheering  tone  of  thougiit.  The 
incidents  on  whici  it  ia  founded  were  drawn  from  the  annals  of  an 
ancient  Scottish  family.  This  story  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive of  them  all :  there  reigns  throughout,  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last  painful  catastrophe,  a  sort  of  atmosphere  of  sorrow  and  forebod 
ing,  that  weighs  upon  the  mind  like  the  breathless  pause  that  presages 
the  hurricane.  The  action  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  Gieek 
tragedy.  Fate,  cruel  and  irresistible  destiny,  overshadows  the  whole 
horizon,  and  the  innocent  are  hurried  onward  to  their  doom  bv  tlit 
uncontrolled  force  of  a  pitiless  fatality.  The  personage  of  the  Mistei 
i>f  Rarens'vood  is  in  a  high  degree  impressive  in  its  melancholy  gran- 
(lew,  am  terror  and  pity  are  powerfully  combined  in  the  cimcludinjr 
33' 
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scenes.  Tie  death  of  tlie  hero,  though  deectibed  w!th  extreme  eim- 
piicity,  is  pathetic  in  the  extreme,  and  the  finding  of  the  plume  of  hia 
lost  master  by  the  faithful  Caleb,  "  who  dried  it  and  placed  it  in  hia 
bosom,"  is  a  touch  of  intense  and  natural  pathos! 

The  Legend  of  Montrose  is  chiefly  admirable  for  the  inexhaustible 
humor  of  Dugald  Dalgetty,  whose  selfishness,  pedantry,  and  military 
miaintness  render  hira  one  of  the  most  amusing  personages  in  fiction. 
1*13  was  a  character  after  Scott's  own  heart,  and  being  profoundly  true 
;ii)t  only  to  general  nature  but  to  particular  individuality,  we  can  easily 
understand  Ihe  delight  with  which  the  author  must  have  traced  out  its 
oddities  and  held  it  up  in  every  light  and  attitude. 

§  9.  Ivanbae  was  the  first  romance  in  which  Scott  undertook  thu 
delineation  of  a  remote  historical  epoch.  That  which  he  selected  wai 
the  eventful  period  when  the  process  of  fusion  was  going  on  which 
ultimately  united  the  Norman  oppressors  and  the  Saxon  serfs  into  one 
nationality.  The  whole  ta!e  is  a  dazzling  succession  of  feudal  pictures: 
the  outlaw  life  of  the  green  wood,  the  Norman  doDJon,  the  lists,  tiie 
tournament,  and  the  stake,  pass  before  our  eyes  with  a  splendor  and 
animation  that  are  tnily  magical,  and  make  us  forget  the  occasional 
anachronisms  and  errors  of  costume.  Robin  Hood,  under  the  name  of 
L'jcksley,  is  most  felicitously  introduced,  and  the  cbivalric  Lion-heart 
IS  powerfully  contrasted  with  the  meanness  and  tyranny  of  Jolm,  It 
Has  always  struck  me  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  inherent  nobility  of 
Scott's  nature,  that  while  faithfully  representing  all  the  base  and  odious 
features  of  this  wretch's  character,  he  still  preserves  the  princely,  char- 
acter, and  makes  John,  though  a  coward,  an  ingrate,  and  a  tyrant, 
retain  the  external  manners  of  his  royal  blood.  The  personage  of 
Rebecca  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ideal  in  fiction;  Scott  is  said 
to  have  considered  it  as  his  finest  female  character;  and  the  heroism  is 
never  made  incompatible  either  with  probability  or  with  what  may  be 
called  historical  verisimilitude.  The  drinking  scene  between  the  Black 
Knight  and  the  jolly  Hermit  is  full  of  humor  and  rollicking  gayety,  and 
Ae  whole  description  of  the  Passage  of  Arms  at  Aehby  is  like  an  illu- 
minated MS.  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  scene  of  the  execution  of  the 
Jewess  carries  the  reader's  interest  up  to  the  highest  point. 

The  two  stories  of  tlie  Monastery  and  the  Abbot  form  an  uninterrupt- 
ed series  of  adventures.  The  life  and  manners  of  the  times  are  painted 
with  surprising  force  and  variety :  and  the  character  of  Mary  Stuart 
predominates  throughout  the  whole  picture  in  all  the  grace  and  attrac- 
lii-enesa  of  its  charms  and  of  its  misfortunes.  The  chivalrous  and 
noble  nature  of  Scott  shines  out  brilliantly  in  every  page  of  these 
itories;  and  we  hardly  blame  him  for  the  somewhat  misplaced  and 
melodramatic  introduction  in  the  former  romance  of  the  si.pernatural 
interposition  of  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel.  The  scenes  of  Mary's  cap- 
tivity at  Lochieven,  and  her  escape,  are  intensely  interesting;  and  tlit 
characters  of  the  two  brothers  Glendinning,  the  Knight  and  the  Priest, 
arc  very  pictui'esquely  contrasted. 
^enilwoi-li  paints,  and  with  great  vigor,  the  a^e  of  Elizabeth-     Ttw 
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misfcrtunes  of  Amy  Robsart  ultimately  culminnle  in  a  catastiopha 
nlmost  too  painful :  but  the  characters  of  the  Lion-Queen  and  lier  court 
etand  out  as  in  the  historical  dramas  of  Shakspeare.  Perhaps  thew 
are  few  scenes  more  picturesque  and  telling  than  the  forced  reconcilia- 
tion of  Leicester  and  Essex  in  the  Queen's  presence ;  and  her  behavior, 
both  there  and  on  ali  the  occasions  when  she  appears,  is  consonant  not 
only  with  abstract  female  nature,  but  is  exquisitely  appropriated  to  the 
particular  nature  of  that  great  Princess.  The  episode  of  Wayiand 
Smith  is  a  melancholy  example  of  the  indiscriminate  greediness  with  ■ 
which  a  novelist  is  apt  to  press  everything  into  his  service :  the  trans- 
formation of  the  grand  and  mythical  Diedalus  of  Scandinavian 
mythology  into  the  cheat  and  quacksalver  of  the  sixteenth  century  is 
extremely  unfortunate:  but  it  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
touching  episode  of  old  Sir  Walter  Robsart's  despair  at  the  elopement 
of  bis  daughter. 

In  the  enchanting  tale  of  the  Pirate  Scott  gives  us  the  fruits  of  a 
pleasure  expedition  which  lie  had  taken  to  the  Northern  Archipelago: 
the  wild,  simple,  half-Scandinavian  manners  of  that  region  furnished 
him  vrith  fresh  and  unhackneyed  dramatis  ^ersoniE,  which  he  placed 
amid  scenery  then  almost  unknown,  and  possessing  a  powerful  interest. 
JTie  two  sisters,  Minna  and  Brenda,  are  among  the  most  graceful  and 
highly  finished  of  his  female  portraits ;  and  Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head  is 
a  creation  of  the  same  order  as  Meg  Merrilies,  though  certainly  inferior 
on  the  whole.  The  description  of  the  wreck  of  the  '  Revenge '  is  very 
powerfully  written;  and  the  festivities  in  the  house  of  the  glorious  old 
Udaller  are  painted  with  unflagging  verve.  This  novel  offers  two  ex- 
amples of  injudicious  harping  upon  one  topic  — a  fault  which  Scott, 
like  many  other  novelists,  occasionally  falls  into.  Claude  Ilalcro,  with 
his  eternal  recollections  of  Drydeti,  is  singularly  out  of  place  in  the 
Orkneys,  though  not  more  so  than  Jack  Bunce,  with  his  flighty  manners 
snd  quotations  from  rhyming  tragedies,  among  the  ruffian  crew  of  the 
■^rate.    Goffe,  however,  is  a  little  sketch  of  consummate  merit. 

§  10.  London  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  London  of  Shakspeare, 
was  the  scene  of  the  excellent  novel  of  Nigel.  The  character  of  the 
King  is  as  fine  and  as  complete  as  anything  that  Scott  had  hitherto 
done.  The  scenes  in  Alsatia,  the  drinking-bout  at  Duke  Hildebrod's, 
and  the  murder  of  the  old  usurer  in  Whitefriars,  are  inimitably  good. 
It  is  trtie  that  the  junction  between  the  two  piots  in  this  novel  is  not 
very  artificial,  and  the  catastrophe  is  both  hurried  and  improbable ;  but 
these  defects  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  astonishing  force 
lind  brilliancy  of  particular  scenes. 

Peveril  of  the  Peak  is  principally  defective  in  the  melodramatic  and 
unsatisfactory  parts  played  by  Christian,  the  evil  genius  of  the  story, 
and  the  strange  dumb  dnncing-girl  who  is  made  the  instrument  of  his 
long-cherished  revenge.  These  mysterious  figures  harmonize  but  ill 
with  the  gay  and  profligate  court  of  Charles  II.  and  with  the  somewnat 
prosaic  details  of  the  Popish  conspiracy  and  the  intrigues  of  Bucking- 
b«ra.    The  old  cavalier  Peveril  is  well  contrasted  with  the  gloomy  and 
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brooding  republican  Major  Bridgenorth  i  but  Scott,  in  this  novel,  hai 
retainedtoo  much  ofhis  naturally  chivalrous  and  mediievHl  tone,  which 
is  discordant  when  recurring  aniid  the  trivialities  and  Frenchified 
debauchery  of  a  period  which  was  in  all  essentials  the  very  reverse  of 
chivalric.  The  antithetical  and  epigrammatic  mode  in  which  Bucking- 
ham is  described,  though  admirable  in  Dryden's  satire,  is  quite  contrary 
1o  the  spirit  of  narrative  fiction :  and  the  dwarf,  Geoffrey  Hudson,  ia 
an  unnatural  excrescence  on  the  story. 

I  The  striking  and  picturesque  scenes  and  manners  of  the  time  ot 
Louis  XI.,  and  the  opposition  of  the  two  atrocgly-contrasted  person 
ages  of  that  perfidious  tyrant  and  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy, 
render  ^uentin  Dunvard  a  most  fascinating  story,  in  spite  ftf  the 
anachronisms  and  falsifications  of  historical  truth;  and  many  of  the 
scenes,  as  the  revelry  of  the  Boar  of  Ardennes  in  the  Bishop's  palace 
at  Lifege,  are  executed  with  wonderful  force  and  animation.  The  recep- 
tion of  the  Burgundian  declaration  of  war  by  Louis  in  the  midst  of 
his  court,  and  the  supper  at  which  he  receives  Crevecceur,  while  the 
archer  is  secretly  posted  with  his  loaded  musket  behind  the  screen,  are 
examples  of  Scott's  peculiar  power  of  delineation. 

In  St.  Ronan's  We// the  principal  plot  is  of  so  gloomy,  pamful,  and 
hopeless  a  character  that  the  reader  follows  it  with  reluctance.  The 
general  cloud  of  sorrow  and  suffering  is  perhaps  not  darker  in  this 
novel  than  in  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor ;  but  in  the  latter  that  sorrow 
is  elevated  by  dignity  and  picturesque  association,  while  in  this  almost 
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Bedgaunilet  is  the  only  novel  in  which  Scott  has  adopted  the  epie 
tolary  form  of  narration.  The  letters  in  which  the  narrative  is  couched 
express  very  agreeably  the  stronglj-oppoeed  character  of  the  two 
young  friends;  and  in  the  portions  supposed  to  be"  written  by  Alan 
fairfoid,  the  young  Edinburgh  advocate,  we  find  many  channing 
-ecollections  of  the  author's  early  life.  The  old  Writer,  his  falher,  is, 
in  all  probability,  a  portrait  of  Scott's  own  father;  and  his  adventures, 
when  wandering  in  search  of  his  friend,  bring  him  in  contact  with 
things  and  persons  delineated  with  extraordinary  force ;  old  Summer- 
trees,  with  his -story  of  his  escape,  and  above  all  Nantj  Ewart,  the 
smuggling  captain,  and  his  narrative  of  his  own  life,  are  masterpieces. 
I  may  also  mention  the  admirable  ghost  story  related  by  the  old  fiddler, 
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than  which  nothing  was  ever  more  impressive.  Darsie  Latimer,  like 
moat  of  Scott's  heroes,  is  rather  too  mucli  of  the  walking  gentlemani 
little  more  than  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  more  powerful  plottarB, 

§  11.  The  two  novels  the  Betrothed  and  the  Talisman  constitute  th« 
Beries  entitled  Tales  of  Ihe  Crusaders.  In  them  the  author  returns  to 
those  feudal  times  of  which  he  was  so  unrivalled  a  painter.  The  Be' 
irotked  is  far  inferior  to  its  companion ;  perhaps  the  scene  of  the 
action  —  the  IMsrches  of  the  Welsh  Border  —  and  the  conflict  between 
the  Wild  CeltE  and  the  Norman  frontier  garrison  —  was  in  itself  less 
attractive  both  to  reader  and  writer:  true  it  is,  that  with  the  exception 
of  some  vigorous  and  stirring  scenes,  as  for  example  the  deeperate 
sally  and  death  of  Raymond  Berenger  amid  the  swarms  of  tt.t  Celtic 
savages  who  are  beleaguering  his  castle,  this  tale  is  read  with  less 
pleasure  and  returned  to  with  less  avidity  than  any  except  the  lates 
productions  of  Scott's  pen.  The  Talisman,  on  the  contrary,  is  one 
of  the  most  dazzling  and  attractive  of  them  all :  the  heroic  splendo. 
of  the  scenery,  personages,  and  adventures,  the  admirable  contrast 
between  Cceur  de  Lion  and  Saladin,  and  the  magnificent  contrast  of 
the  chivalry  of  Europe  with  the  heroism  and  civilization  of  the  East,  — 
all  this  makes  the  Talisman  a  book  equally  delightful  to  the  young  and 
to  the  old.  The  Introduction  of  familiar  and  even  of  comic  details, 
with  which  Scott,  like  Shakspeare,  knew  how  to  relieve  and  set  off  his 
heroic  pictures,  renders  this  story  peculiarly  delightful.  We  seem  to 
be  brought  near  to  the  great  and  historic  characters,  and  admitted  as 
it  were  into  their  private  life ;  we  see  that  they  are  men  like  ourselves. 
The  incidents  in  which  the  noble  hound  so  picturesquely  figures  show 
how  deep  were  Scott's  sympathy  with  and  knowledge  of  animal  nature. 
There  are  few  of  his  novels  in  which  by  some  exquisite  touch  of  descrip- 
tion or  some  pathetic  stroke  of  fidelity  he  does  not  interest  us  in  the 
fate  and  character  of  dogs  as  profoundly  as  in  the  human  persons. 
Fangs  in  Ivanhoe,  Bevis  in  Woodstock,  the  Peppers  and  Mustards  of 
Charlie's  Hope,  even  the  pointer  Juno  who  runs  away  with  the  Anti- 
quary's buttered  toast, —  evlry  one  of  these  animals  has  its  distinctive 
physiognomy:  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  Scott  himself  was  as  fond 
of  real  dogs  as  he  makes  us  interested  in  his  imaginary  canine  per- 
sonages. 

The  action  of  Woodstoci  is  placed  just  after  the  fatal  defeat  at  Worces- 
ter; and  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.  both  appear  in  the  action.  The 
interest,  however,  is  really  concentrated  upon  the  noble  figure  of  the 
chivalrous  old  royalist  gentleman  Sir  Henry  Lee.  The  lofty  qualities 
af  this  cavalier  putriarch  are  so  well  and  so  naturally  tempered  with 
weaknesses  and  foibles,  that  the  character  is  truly  living  and  real.  Many 
□f  the  subordinate  scenes  and  characters,  too,  as  Jocelyu  the  ranger, 
Wiidrake,  the  plotting  Dr.  RocheclilTe,  even  Phcebe  and  the  old  woman, 
ire  ever  fresh  and  interesting.  The  euthanasia  of  the  old  knight,  amid 
Lhe  full  triumph  of  the  Restoration,  is  a  scene  powerfully  and  patheti- 
rallj'  conceived,  and  may  bear  a  comparison  with  that  almost  sublime 
uHBsage,  the  description  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Witherington  in  the  Sur 
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eeon  1  Daughter.  Cromwe!)  and  Chsrles  have  not  been  bo  Eucceesfullj 
tiented :  the  one  has  been  undulj  lowered,  the  other  as  unduly  elevated, 
by  the  strong  political  partialities  of  the  author. 

g  12.  The  C&roiikles  of  the  Camngaie  contain  the  short  talea  of  the 
Bigklund  Widow,  the  T-wo  Drovers,  and  the  novels  of  the  Surgeon's 
DaugkUr  and  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  By  a  fiction  like  that  of  Peter 
Pattieson,  the  imaginary  author  of  the  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  these 
were  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  Chrystal  Croftangry,  a  retired 
Scottish  gentleman,  whose  life  had  been  full  of  agitation.  The  intro- 
ductory portion,  describing  the  life  of  this  person,  and  the  causes  which 
ted  him  to  try  his  skill  in  authorship,  ar^  very  agreeably  written,  and 
contain  one  most  pathetic  incident;  but  we  see  throughout  in  this  part, 
hs  well  as  in  the  tales,  a  somewhat  melancholy  and  desponding  tone  of 
thought,  which  jnay  partly  be  ascribed  to  the  approach  of  old  age,  but 
still  more  probably  to  the  influence  of  Scotfs  personal  calamities.  The 
(wo  first  stories  are  comparatively  insignificant;  but  the  Surgeon's 
Daugiter  is  in  its  general  incidents  and  characters  so  sombre  and 
gloo'ry  that  the  impression  it  leaves  is  far  from  agreeable.  The  hero, 
Rich'ird  Middlemas,  is  a  villain  of  such  mean  and  ignoble  calibre,  and 
Uie  innocent  are  throughout  pursued  by  such  hopeless  and  unmitigated 
misfortune,  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  unpleasing.  The  latter  portion 
of  the  incidents  takes  place  in  India,  in  which  country  Scott  does  not 
appear  at  home :  the  descriptions  read  as  if  they  had  been  got  up  out  of 

The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  is  a  romantic  and  half-historical  picture 
•sota.  an  interesting  period  of  the  early  Scottish  annals.  The  great 
defect  of  the  story  is  the  hazardous  and  unsuccessful  novelty  of  repre- 
senting the  hero  Conachar  — or  rather  one  of  the  heroes,  for  perhaps 
Ihe  Smith  is  the  real  protagonist  ~  as  a  coward ;  an  expedient  Uiat  has 
more  of  novelty  than  felicity  to  recommend  it.  NoveHsts  have  indeed 
succeeded  tolerably  well  with  a  plain,  nay,  even  with  an  ugly  heroine; 
but  a  cowardly  hero  — even  though  his  poltroonery  be  represented  as  a 
sort  of  congenital  disease  or  weakness  —  is*  what  never  did  and  never 
can  be  made  interesting.  And  this  is  the  more  unfortunate  when  we 
think  of  the  period  of  the  story,  the  nation,  the  age,  and  the  position 
of  Conachar;  the  young  chief  of  a  Highland  clan,-  in  the  wildest  and 
most  warlike  age  of  Scottish  history.  The  Smith  is,  however,  one  of 
Scotfs  happy  characters,  and  the  scene  of  the  combat  between  the  two 
clans  is  painted  with  something  of  the  same  fire  that  glows  in  Marmion 
a«d  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Henbane  Dwining,  the  potticairier, 
though  powerfully  conceived,  is  a  sort  of  anachronism  in  the  story,  and 
the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  as  a  scene  of  horror,  is  not 
10  be  compared  with  the  murder  of  old  Trapbois  in  Nigel. 

Anne  of  Geiersleiu  afibrded  the  Opportunity  of  contrasting  llie  wild 
nature  and  simple  manners  of  the  Swiss  patriots  with  the  feudal 
splendor  of  the  Court  of  Burgimdy.  The  reception  of  the  Shepherd 
ambassador  by  Charles  in  his  cour  plenitre  is  a  piece  of  magnif.cent 
painting:  the  execution  of  de  Hagenbach  and  the  rout  of  Nsncy  an 
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alBO  very  powerfully  given  :  but  we  coiifebs  that  the  Scene  of  the  Vehm- 
triblnal,  though  carefully  worked  up,  has  something  of  an  artificial  an<' 
tneatncal  effect. 

In  the  two  last  novels  writ  n  bj  th  n  0ity  creator,  Count  Robert 
cf  Paris  and  Castle  Dangei  we  see  w  th  pitj  and  respect,  the  last 
feeble  runnings  of  this  br  ht  and  ab  nd  nt  fountain,  soon  to  be 
cl  oked  up  forever.  The  scene  a  d  de  pt  ons  have  the  air  of  being 
Dainfullj  worked  up  from  book  the  ch  a  ters  are  conventional  and 
without  individuality,  the  dialogues  a  e  long  and  pointless,  and  nothing 
remains  of  the  great  master's  manner  but  that  free,  honest,  pure,  ant 
noble  spirit  of  thought  and  feeling  which  never  deserted  him. 

In  the  delit.eation  of  character,  as  well  as  in  the  painting  of  external 
nature,  Scott  proceeds  objectively:  his  mind  was  a  mirror  that  faithfully 
reflected  the  external  surfaces  of  things.  He  does  not  show  the  pro- 
found analysis  which  penetrates  into  the  internal  mechanism  of  the 

like  Richardson  and  Byron,  his  own  personal  coloring  to  the  creations 
of  his  fancy;  but  he  sets  before  you  so  brightly,  so  transparently,  eo 
(ividly  all  that  is  necessary  to  givt  *  distinct  idea,  thkt  his  imnge* 
KUtain  mdellblv  ir  the  meniorir. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

BYRON,   MOORE,    SHELLEY,    KEATS,    CAMPBEIi,    I^IGH 
HUNT,  AND  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

:.  LOBD  BlRON.  His  life  and  wiitinga.  {  2.  Childe  Harold,  j  3.  Roniantio 
Tules  :  The  Giaour,  Siege  of  Corinth,  Corsair,  &c.  f  i.  Beppo  and  the  rirn'on 
of  Judgment  The  Island  and  other  poems.  {  5.  Dramatic  Worka :  Manfred 
and  Cazn.  Marino  Faliero.  The  Tko  Foicari.  Sardanapalus.  W^yier. 
j  S.  iJvn  Jwm.  }  7.  Thomas  Mooan.  His  life  and  wridngs.  {  8.  Transla- 
tion of  Anaereon,  Thomas  lAUle'i  Works.  Odes  and  Epistles.  Irish  Met- 
ediet.  National  Airs.  Sacred  Sani/s.  }  9.  Polidcal  lampoons:  the  IMgt 
FamilyinPaiis.  }  10.  LallaRoakhaniaieLoveaef  the  Angels.  {  11,  Prose 
works.  The  Epiaarean,  and  Biographies  of  Sheridan,  Byron,  and  Lord  Ed- 
iBord  Fitzgerald.  $  12.  Pbroy  Btbbhe  Shelley.  His  life.  {  13.  Queen 
Mai.  Alastor.  Revolt  of  Islam.  Meilat.  The  Wileh  if  Atlas.  Frame- 
iheas  Unbound.  The  Cenei.  ^U.  Rosalind  and  Helen.  Tlie  Sensitive  Plant 
i  16.  John  Keats.  His  life  and  writings.  }  16.  ThOMAB  CampbelI.  His 
life  and  writings.  {  17.  LeiOh  Hunt.  His  life  and  writings.  §  18.  Waltbb 
Savage  Landor.     His  life  and  writings. 

5  1.  Thb  immense  influence  exerted  by  Byron  on  the  taste  and  sen- 
timent of  Europe  has  not  yet  passed  awaj,  and  though  far  from  being  . 
so  supreme  and  despotic  as  it  once  was,  is  not  likely  to  be  ever  effaced. 
He  called  liimself,  in  one  of  his  poems,  "  the  grand  Napoleon  of  the 
realms  of  rhyme ;  "  and  there  is  some  similarity  between  the  suddenness 
and  splendor  of  his  literary  career  and  the  meteoric  rise  and  domination 
of  the  First  Bonaparte.  They  were  both,  in  tneir  respective  depart 
ments,  the  offspring  of  revolution ;  and  both,  after  reigning  with  ab 
solute  power  for  some  time,  were  deposed  from  their  supremacy,  though 
their  reign  will  leave  profound  traces  in  the  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  George  Gordon,  Lokd  Byron  (1788-1824),  was  born  in 
London  in  1788,  and  was  the  son  of  an  unprincipled  profligate  and  of 
a  Scottish  heiress  of  ancient  and  illustrious  extraction,  but  of  a  tem- 
per so  passionate  and  uncontrolled  that  it  reached,  in  its  capricious 
alternations  of  fondness  and  violence,  very  nearly  to  the  limit  of  in- 
sanity. Her  dowry  was  speedily  dissipated  by  her  worthless  husband  i 
and  the  lady,  with  her  boy,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Aberdeen,  where 
they  lived  for  several  years  in  very  straitened  circumstances.  The  futurt 
poet  inherited  from  his  mother  a  sus<«ptibility  almost  morbid,  which 
such  a  kind  of  early  training  must  have  still  further  aggravated.  His 
personal  beauty  was  remarkable ;  but  that  fatality  that  seemed  to  poison 
in  him  al!  the  good  gifts  of  fortune  and  nature,  in  giving  him  "a  head 
(hat  sculptors  loved  to  model,"  afflicted  him  with  a  slight  malformation 
ill  one  of  his  feet,  which  was  ever  a  source  of  pain  and  moj-tification  to 
his  vanity.    He  was  about  eleven  years  old  wiien  the  death  of  hit 
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grand-uncle,  a  strange,  eccenSrIc,  and  misanthropic  recluse,  mad  him 
heir-presumptive  to  the  baronial  title  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  aris- 
tocratic houses  in  England —  a  house  whicli  had  figured  in  our  historj 
from  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  had  been  for  several  generiitions 
noto  -ions  for  the  vices  and  even  crimes  of  its  representatives.  With 
the  title  he  inherited  large  though  embarrassed  estates,  and  the  noble, 
picturesque  i-esidenceofNewstead  Abbey,  near  Nottingham.  Thie sud- 
den change  in  the  boj's  prospects  of  course  relieved  both  mother  acJ 
diil.d  from  the  pressure  of  almost  sordid  poverty;  and  he  was  sent  first 
to  Harrow  School,  and  afterwards  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  At 
Bcl'.ool  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  moody  and  passionate  character, 
and  by  the  romantic  intensity  of  his  youthful  friendships.  Precocious 
in  everything,  he  had  already  felt  with  morbid  violence  the  sentiment 
of  love.  At  college  he  became  notorious  for  the  irregularities  of 
his  conduct,  for  his  contempt  for  academical  discipline,  and  for  his 
friendship  with  several  young  men  of  splendid  talents,  but  sceptical 
principles.  He  was  a  greedy  though  desultory  reader,  and  his  imagi- 
nation appears  to  have  been  especially  attracted  to  Oriental  history  and 
Sraveis. 

It  was  while  at  Cambridge  that  Byron  made  his  first  literary  attempt, 
m  the  publication  of  a  small  volume  of  fugitive  poems  entitled  Hours 
of  Idleness,  by  Lord  Byron,  a  Minor.  This  collection,  though  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  the  youthful  essays  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred young  men,  was  seized  upon  and  most  severely  critcised  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  a  literary  journal  then  just  commencing  that  career 
Df  brilliant  innovation  which  rendered  it  so  formidable.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  reviewer  as  to  the  total  want  of  value  in  the  poems  was 
perfectly  just;  but  the  unfairness  consisted  in  so  powerful  a  journal 
invidiously  going  out  of  its  way  to  attack  such  a  very  humble  production 
as  a  volume  of  feeble  and  pretentious  commonplaces  written  by  a  young 
lord.  The  criticism,  however,  threw  Byron  into  a  frenzy  of  rage.  He 
instantly  set  about  taking  his  revenge  in  the  satire,  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Revietvers,  in  which  he  involved  in  one  common  storm  of  invec- 
;ive  not  only  his  enemies  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  but  almost  ali  the 
,it;rary  men  of  the  day —  Walter  Scott,  Moore,  and  a  thousand  others, 
from  whom  he  had  received  no  provocation  whatever.  He  soon  be- 
came ashamed  of  his  unreasoning  and  indiscriminate  violence;  tried, 
but  vainly,  to  suppress  the  poem ;  and  became  indeed,  in  after  life,  the 
friend  and  sincere  admirer  of  many  of  those  whom  he  had  lampooned 
in  this  burst  of  youthful  retaliation.  Though  written  in  tlie  classical, 
Jeclamatory,  and  regular  style  of  Gifford,  himself  an  imitator  of  Pope, 
the  English  Bards  shows  a  fervor  and  power  of  expression  wh.ch  cfi- 
«Mes  us  to  see  in  it,  dimly,  the  earnest  of  Byron's  intense  and  fiery 
genius,  which  was  afterwards  to  exhibit  itself  under  such  differ"nt 
literary  forms. 

Byron  nowwent  abroad  to  travel,  and  visiting  countries  then  li'He 
frequented,  and  almost  unknown  to  English  society,  he  filled  his  ir.in'l 
wltli  Ihe  picturesque  lile  and  scenery  of  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  Eintj 
M 
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and  accumulated  those  stoi-es  of  character  and  description  which  ha 
poured  forth  with  such  rojal  splendor  in  his  poems.  The  two  firsi 
cantos  of  Childe  Ifarold  absolutely  took  the  public  bj  storm,  and  car- 
ried the  enthusiasm  for  Byron's  poetry  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy  of  which  we 
hare  now  no  idea,  and  at  once  placed  liimat  the  summit  of  social  and  lit- 
erary popularity.  These  were  followed  in  rapid  and  splendid  succession 
by  those  romantic  tales,  written  somewhat  upon  the  plan  whicli  Scott's 
po>:ms  had  rendered  so  fashionable,  the  Giaour,  Bride  ofAbydos,  Cor- 
tair,  Lara.  As  Scott  had  drawn  hia  material  from  feudal  and  Scottish 
life,  Byron  broke  up  new  ground  in  describing  the  manners,  scenery,- 
tad  wild  passions  of  the  East  and  of  Greece  — a  region  as  picturesque 
as  that  of  his  rival,  as  well  known  to  him  by  experience,  and  as  new 
and  fresh  to  the  public  he  addressed.  Returning  to  England  in  the 
full  blaze  of  his  dawning  fame,  the  poet  became  the  lion  of  the  day. 
His  life  was  passed  in  fashionable  frivolities,  and  he  drained,  with 
feverish  avidity,  the  intoxicating  cup  of  fame.  He  at  this  period  mar- 
ried Miss  Milbanke,  a  lady  of  considerable  expectations ;  but  the  union 
was  an  unhappy  one,  and  domestic  disagreements  were  embittered  by 
improvidence  and  debt.  In  about  a  year  Lady  Byron,  by  the  advice 
of  her  family,  and  of  many  distinguished  lawyers  who  were  consulted 
on  the  subject,  suddenly  quitted  her  husband ;  and  the  reasons  for  tak- 
ing this  step  wil!  ever  remain  a  mystery.  The  scandal  of  the  separation 
deeply  wounded  the  poet,  who  to  the  end  of  his  life  asserted  that  he  never 
Anew  the  real  motive  of  the  divorce ;  and  the  society  of  the  fashionable 
world,  passing  with  its  usual  caprice  from  exaggerated  idolatry  to  as 
exaggerated  hostility,  pursued  its  former  darling  with  a  furious  howl 
of  reprobation.  He  again  left  England ;  and  from  thenceforth  his  life 
was  passed  uninterruptedly  on  the  Continent,  in  Switzerland,  in  Greece, 
and  at  Rome,  Pisa,  Ravenna,  and  Venice,  where  he  solaced  his  embit- 
tered spirit  with  misanthropical  attacks  upon  all  that  his  countrymen 
ield  sacred,  and  gradually  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  slough  of 
sensuality  and  vice.  While  at  Geneva  he  produced  the  third  canto  of 
Childe  Harold,  the  Prisoner  of  CMlon,  Manfred,  and  the  Lament 
of  Tasso.  Between  1818  and  1821  he  was  principally  residing  at  Ven- 
ice and  Ravenna;  and  at  this  period  he  wrote  Mazeppa,  the  first  five 
cantos  of  Doa  fuan,  and  most  of  his  tragedies,  as  Marino  FaUer«, 
Sardanajtalus,  the  Ttve  Foscari,  Werner,  Cain,  and  the  Deformed 
Transformed,  in  many  of  which  the  influence  of  Shelley's  literary 
manner  and  philosophical  tenets  is  more  or  less  traceable;  and  here 
too  he  terminated  Don  Juan,  at  least  as  far  as  it  ever  was  completed. 
The  deep  profligacy  of  his  private  life  in  Italy,  which  had  undermined 
his  constitution  as  well  as  degraded  his  genius,  was  in  some  measure 
redeemed  by  an  illegitimate,  though  not  ignoble  connection  with  tlie 
young  Countess  Guiccioli,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  girl,  united  by 
a  marriage  of  family  interest  with  a  man  oH  enough  to  be  her  grand- 
father. In  1823,  Byron,  who  had  deeply  sympathized  with  revolution, 
ary  efforts  in  Italy,  and  was  wearied  with  the  companionship  of  Leigh 
Hunt  and  others  who  surrounded  him,  decermined  to  devote  hia  fortun* 
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and  liis  inGuence  in  aid  of  the  Greeks,  tiien  struggling  for  their  indepen- 
dence. He  arrivjd  at  Missolonghi  at  the  beginning  of  1834;  and  iftel 
giving  striking  indications  of  his  prcctical  talents,  as  well  as  of  hia 
ardor  and  self-sacrifice,  he  succumbed  under  the  marsh  fever  of  that 
unhealthy  region,  rendered  still  more  deleterious  by  the  escessee  ^vhich 
had  mined  his  constitution.  He  died,  amid  t%e  lamentations  of  the 
Greek  patriots,  whose  benefactor  he  had  been,  and  amid  the  universal 
sorrow  of  civilized  Europe,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1824,  at  the  early  age 
of  lliirty-six. 

5  2.  The  plan  of  Childe  Harold,  though  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  descriptive  and  meditative  passages,  and  carrying 
the  reader  through  widely- distant  scenes,  is  not  very  probable  or  in- 
gcnious.  It  is  a  series  of  gloomy  but  intensely  poetical  monologues, 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a  jaded  and  misanthropic  voluptuary,  who  takes 
refuge  from  hia  disenchantment  of  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  lovely  or  historical  scenes  of  travel.  The  first  canto  principally 
describes  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  contains  many  powerful  pictures  of 
the  great  battles  which  rendered  memorable  the  struggle  between  those 
oppressed  nationalities,  aided  by  England,  against  the  colossal  power 
of  Napoleon.  Thus  we  have  the  tremendous  combat  of  Talavera,  and 
scenes  of  Spanish  life  and  manners,  as  the  bull-fight.  The  second 
canto  carries  the  wanderer  to  Greece,  Albania,  and  the  Mgenn  Archi- 
pelago ;  and  here  Byron  gave  the  first  earnest  of  his  unequalled  genius 
71  reproducing  the  scenery  and  the  wiid  life  of  those  picturesque 
-egions.  In  the  third  canto,  which  is  perhaps  the  finest  and  intensesl 
jn  feeling  of  tliem  all,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  the  Rhine,  give  splen- 
did opportunities  not  only  for  pictures  of  nature  of  consummate  beauty, 
but  of  incidental  reflections  on  Napoleon,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  the 
great  men  whose  glory  has  thrown  a  new  magic  over  those  enchanting 
eceties.  This  canto  also  contains  the  magnificent  description  of  the 
Battle  oV  Waterloo,  and  bitter  and  melancholy  but  sublime  musings  on 
the  vanity  of  military  fame.  In  the  fourth  canto  the  reader  is  borne 
successively  over  the  fairest  and  most  touching  scenes  of  Italy,  —  Ven- 
ice, Ferrara,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Ravenna,  —  and  not  only  the  immor- 
tal dead,  but  the  great  monuments  of  painting  and  sculpture,  are 
described  with  an  intensity  of  feeling  that  had  never  befcre  been  seen 
in  poetry.  The  poem  is  written  in  the  nine-lined  or  Spenserian  stsnza; 
anil  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  canto  the  poet  makes  an  effort  to  give 
«m\ething  of  the  quaint  and  archaic  character  of  the  Falrj-  Queen,  by 
adopting  old  words,  as  Spenser  had  done  before  him;  but  he  very; 
speedily,  and  with  good  taste,  throws  off  the  useless  and  embarrass_ng 
restraint.  In  intensity  of  feeling,  in  richness  and  harmony  of  expres- 
tion,  and  in  an  imposing  tone  of  gloomy,  sceptical,  and  misanthropic 
reflectii>n,  Childe  Harold  siB.\\As  sXoat  in  our  literature;  and  the  free- 
dom  and  vigor  of  the  flow,  both  as  regards  the  images  and  the  Ian- 
gi.age,  make  it  one  of  the  most  impressive  works  in  literature. 

§  3,  Tlie  romantic  tales  of  Byron  are  so  numerous  that  i:  will  be 
impossible  lo  examine  them  in  detail.    They  are  all  marked  by  similai 
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peculiarities  of  thought  and  treatment,  though  thej'  may  differ  in  tha 
kind  and  degree  of  their  respective  excellences.  Xhe  Giavur,  the 
Siege  of  Corinth,  Mazejipa,  Parisina,  the  Prisoner  of  Ckillon,  and 
the  Bride  of  Abydos  are  written  in  that  somewhat  irregular  and  flow- 
ing versification  which  Scott  brought  into  fashion,  while  the  Corsair, 
Lara,  and  the  Island  are  in  the  regular  English -rhymed  heroic  meas- 
ure.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  of  these  metrical  forms  Byron  uses 
with  greater  vigor  and  elfect.  In  the  Giaour,  S/e^  ef  Cortntk,  lh# 
Brid*',  and  Corsair,  the  scene  is  laid  in  Greece  or  the  Greek  Archipel- 
ago;  and  picturesque  contrast  between  the  Christian  and  Mussulman, 
as  well  as  the  dramatic  scenery,  manners,  and  costume  of  those  regions. 
is  powerfully  set  before  the  reader.  These  poems  have  in  general  a 
fragmentary  diaracter:  they  are  made  up  of  imposing  and  intensely 
interesting  momenU  of  passion  and  action.  Neither  in  these  nor  in 
any  of  his  works  does  Byron  show  the  least  power  of  delineating  vari- 
ety of  character.  There  are  but  two  personages  in  all  his  poems  — 
a  man  in  whom  unbridled  passions  have  desolated  the  heart,  and  lea  it 
hard  and  impenetrable  as  the  congealed  lava-stream,  or  only  capable 
of  launching  its  concealed  fires  at  moments  of  strong  emotion ;  a  man 
contemptuous  of  his  kind,  whom  he  rules  by  the  very  force  of  that  con- 
tempt, sceptical  and  despairing,  yet  feeling  the  softer  emotions  with  an 
intensity  proportioned  to  the  rarity  with  which  he  yields  to  them.  The 
woman  is  the  woman  of  the  East  —  sensual,  devoted,  and  loving,  but 
loving  with  the  unreasoning  attachment  of  the  lower  animals.  These 
elements  of  character,  meagre  and  unnatural  as  they  are,  are,  how- 
ever, set  before  ua  with  such  consummate  force  and  intensify,  and  are 
framed,  so  to  eay,  in  such  brilliant  and  picturesque  surroundings,  thai 
the  reader,  and  particularly  the  young  and  inexperienced  reader,  inva- 
riably loses  sight  of  their  contradictions ;  and  there  is  a  time  when  all 
of  us  have  thought  the  sombre,  scowling,  mysterious  heroes  of  Byron 
the  very  ideal  of  al!  that  is  noble  and  admirable.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  skill  with  which  the  most  picturesque  light  and  shade  is  thrown 
upon  the  features  of  these  Rembrandt-like  or  rather  Tintoretto -like 
sketches.  In  all  these  poems  we  meet  with  inimitable  descriptions, 
tender,  animated,  or  profound,  which  harmonize  with  the  tone  of  the 
drainaiisfersonx:  thus  the  famous  comparison  of  enslaved  Greece  \} 
a  corpse  in  the  Giaour,  the  night-scene  and  the  battle-scene  in  the 
Corsair  and  Lara,  the  eve  of  the  storming  of  tht  city  in  the  Siegv  of  Cor- 
i»«,  and  the  fieryenergyofthe  attack  in  the  same  poem.Ute  exquisite 
opening  lines  in  Parisina,  besides  a  multitude  of  others,  might  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  Byron's  extraordinary  genius  in  communicating  to  his 
pictures  the  individuality  and  the  coloring  of  his  own  feelings  and  char- 
acter—proceeding, in  this  respect,  in  a  manner  precisely  opposed  to 
Walter  Scott,  whose  scenes  ure  as  it  were  reflected  in  a  mirror,  and  take 
no  coloring  from  the  poet's  own  individuality.  If  Scott's  picturesque  fac- 
ulty be  like  that  of  the  pure  surface  of  a  Jake,  or  the  coloriess  plane  of 
\  mirror,  that  of  Byron  resembles  those  tinted  glassfs  which  convey  to 
B  landscape  viewed  through  them  the  yellow  gleam  of  a  Cuyp,  tUw 
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sombre  gloom  of  a  Zurbaran.  Lara  is  undoubteJI^  the  e  juel  of  tl  e 
Corsair;  the  returned  Spanish  noble  of  mystei  ious  adven  u  e  b  no 
other  than  Conrad  of  the  preceding  poem,  and  the  disgi  ed  page 
Gulnare.  The  Siege  of  Corinth  is  remarkable  for  theextrao  d  n  y  a 
etj  and  force  of  its  descriptions  —  a  variety  greatei  .  han  will  gen  II j  oe 
found  in  Bjron's  tales.  Parisiaa  derives  its  chief  inte  e  t  f  on  the 
deep  pathos  with  which  the  author  has  invested  a  painful  and  e  en 
repuljive  story;  and  in  the  Prisoner  of  Chilton  the  hopeless  to  e  of 
sorrow  and  uncomplaining  suffering  which  runs  through  the  wl  ole 
gives  it  a  strong  hold  upon  the  reader's  feelings.  Mazeppa  tl  o  gh 
founded   upon  the  adventures  of  an  historical   person,  n^nila  ly 

and  almost  ludicrously  at  variance  with  the  real  cha  a  te  of  tl  e 
hero.  The  powerfully- written  episode  of  the  gallop  of  tl  e  w  Id  t  ed 
with  the  victim  lashed  on  his  back,  makes  the  reader  forget  all  incon- 
gruities. 

§  4.  In  Bepfo  and  the  Vision  of  Judgment  Bjron  has  ventured  upon 
the  gay,  airy,  and  satirical.  The  former  of  these  poems  ia  a  little  epi- 
sode of  Venetian  intrigue  narrated  in  singularly  easy  verse,  and  exhib- 
iting a  minute  knowledge  of  the  details  of  Italian  manners  and  society. 
It  is  not  perhaps  over  moral,  but  it  is  exquisitely  playful  and  sparkling. 
The  Vision  ia  a  moat  severe  attack  upon  Southey,  ia  which  Byron  vig-. 
orously  repels  the  accusations  brought  by  his  antagonist  against  the 
alleged  immorality  of  his  poems,  and  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country,  showing  up  with  unmerciful  bitterness  the  contrast  between 
Southey's  former  extreme  liberalism  and  his  then  rabid  devotion  to 
Court  principles,  and  parodying  the  very  poor'  and  pretentious  verses 
which  Southey,  as  Poet  Laureate,  composed  as  a  sort  of  apotheosis  of 
Geoi^'i  ni.  Though  somewhat  ferocious  and  truculent,  this  satire  is 
brilliant,  and  contains  many  picturesque  and  even  beautiful  passages- 
and  was  certainly,  under  the  circumstances  of  provocation,  a  fair  and 
allowable  attack.  The  Island,  in  four  cantos,  ia  a  striking  incidem 
extracted  from  the  narrative  of  the  famous  mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  when 
Captain  Bligh  and  his  officers  were  cast  otF  by  his  rebellious  crew  in 
an  open  boat,  and  the  mutineers,  under  the  command  of  Christian 
established  themselves  in  half-savage  life  on  Pitcairn's  Island,  wheri- 
their  descendants  were  recently  living.  Among  the  less  commonlv 
read  of  Byron's  longer  poems  I  may  mention  the  Age  of  Siinze, 
a  vehement  satirical  declamation;  the  Curse  of  Minerva,  directed 
»gain(t  the  spoliation  of  the  frieze  of  the  Partlienon  by  Lord  Elgin,  in 
which  the  des'.Tipfion  of  sunset,  forming  the  opening  of  the  poem,  is 
inexpressibly  beautiful ;  the  Lament  of  Tasso  and  the  Prophecy  of 
Dirtte,  the  latter  written  in  the  diflicult  turza  rima,  the  first  attempt,  I 
oclieve,  of  any  English  poet  to  employ  that  measure.  The  Dream  is 
in  some  respects  the  moat  complete  and  touching  of  Byron's  minor 
works.  It  is  the  narrative,  in  the  form  of  a  vision,  of  his  early  love- 
sorrow  for  Mary  Chawoiih.  There  is  hardly,  in  the  whole  range  of 
literature,  so  tender,  so  lofty,  and  so  condensed  a  life-drama  as  thai 
narrated  in  these  verses.    Picture  after  picture  is  softl^y  shadowed  forth. 
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a[)  pervaded  \>y  the  same  mournful  glow,  and  "  tl.e  doom  of  the  iwo 
ti-eatures  "  is  set  before  us  in  all  its  hopeless  misery. 

%  5.  The  dramatic  works  of  Byron  are  in  many  respects  the  precise 
opposite  of  what  might  A  friori  have  been  expected  from  the  peculiar 
character  of  his  genius.  In  form  they  are  cold,  severe,  lofty,  partaking 
far  more  of  the  manner  of  Alfieri  than  of  that  of  Shakspeani.  Artful 
involution  ofintrigue  they  have  not,  but  though  singularly  destiiute  of 
powerful  jft<7ss/o»  they  are  full  of  intense  sentiment.  The  finest  of  them 
(K  Mm/red,  which,  however,  is  not  so  much  a  drama  as  a  dramatic 
poen:,  in  some  degree  resembling  Faust,  by  which  indeed  it  was  sug- 
gested. It  consists  not  of  action  represented  in  dialogue,  but  of  a 
series  of  sublime  soliloquies,  in  which  the  mysterious  hero  describes 
nature,  and  pours  forth  his  despair  and  hia  eelf-pity.  The  scene  witli 
which  it  opens  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  first  monologue  of 
Goethe's  hero ;  and  the  invocation  of  the  Witch  of  the  Alps,  the  medi- 
tation of  Manfred  on  the  Jungfrau,  the  description  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Coliseum,  are  singularly  grand  and  touching  as  detached  passages,  bu( 
have  no  dramatic  cohesion  In  this  work,  as  well  as  in  Cam,  wl  see 
the  full  expression  of  Byions  sceptiuil  spirit,  and  the  lonc  of  half- 
melancholy,  half-mockmg  misanthropy  which  colors  so  much  of  his 
writings,  and  which  was  in  him  partly  aincere  and  partly  put  on  for 
effect;  for  Byron  was  far  fiom  that  profound  conviction  in  hit,  anti- 
religious  doctrines  whiiJi  glows  so  fervently  through  every  page  written 
by  his  friend  Shellej,  who  unquestionably  enerted  a  very  powerful 
influence  upon  Byron  at  one  part  of  his  career.  The  more  exclusively 
historical  pieces  ^JWfl>-/KO  Faliero,  the  T-wo  Foscari ^ are.  derived 
from  Venetian  annals;  but  neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other  has 
Byron  clothed  the  events  with  that  living  and  intense  reality  which  the 
subjects  would  have  received,  I  will  not  say  from  Shakspeare,  but  even 
from  Rowe  or  Otway.  There  is  in  these  dramas  a  complete  failure  in 
variety  of  character;  and  the  interest  is  concentrated  on  the  obstinate 
harping  of  the  principal  personages  upon  one  topic  —  their  own  wrongs 
ind  humiliations.  This  is  indeed  at  times  impressive,  and,  aided  by 
Byron's  magnificent  powers  of  expression,  gives  us  noble  occasional 
firades ;  but  it  is  essentially  undramatic,  for  it  is  inconsistent  with 
that  play  and  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  one  character  or  passion 
upon  another,  in  which  dramatic  interest  essentially  consists.  In  Sar- 
danapaliis  tlie  remoteness  of  tlie  epoch  chosen,  and  our  total  ignorance 
of  the  interior  life  of  those  times,  remove  tlie  piece  into  tlie  regioi.  of 
Potion,  But  the  character  of  Myrrha,  though  beautiful,  is  an  anachro- 
iiiam  and  an  impossibility;  and  the  antithetic  contrast  between  the 
ilFeminacy  and  sudden  heroism  in  Sardanapalus  belongs  rather  to  the. 
satire  or  to  the  moral  disquisition  than  to  tragedy.  Werner,  a  piece 
of  domestic  interest,  is  bodily  borrowed,  as  far  as  regards  its  incidenla, 
and  even  much  of  its  dialogue,  from  the  Hungarian's  Story  in  Misa 
Lee's  "  Canterbury  Tales."  It  still  retains  possession  of  the  stage, 
because,  like  Sardanapahis,  it  gives  a  good  opportunity  for  the  displaj 
of  stage  decoration  flijd  ijeclanotion ;  but  Byron's  sliare  in  its  COJIV 
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position  extends  lii  le  larther  tlian  the  cutting  up  of  Miss  L  te's  pro.e 
into  tolerably  regular  Liit  often  verj  indifferent  lines. 

§  6.  Don  yuan  is  the  longest,  the  most  singular,  and  in  some 
respects  the  most  chai-acteristic,  of  Byron's  poems.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  remarltable  and  significant  productions  of  the  age  of  revolu 
tioii  and  scepticism  which  almost  immediately  preceded  its  appearance 
It  is  written  in.  octaves,  a  kind  of  versification  borrowed  from  the 
Italians,  and  particularly  from  the  half-serious,  half-comic  writers  who 
followed  in  the  wake  of  Ariosto.  The  outline  of  the  story  is  the  old 
Spanish  legend  of  Don  Juan  de  Tenorio,  upon  which  have  been  founded 
BO  many  dramatic  works,  among  the  rest  the  Festinde  Pierre  oi'MoYiexe 
and  the  immortal  opera  of  Mozart,  The  fundamental  idea  of  the 
atheist  and  voluptuary  enabled  Byron  to  carry  his  hero  through  various 
adventures,  serious  and  comic,  to  exhibit  his  unrivalled  power  of  de- 
scription, and  left  him  unfettered  by  any  necessities  of  time  and  place. 
Byron's  Don  Juan  is  a  young  Spanish  hidalgo,  whose  education  is 
described  with  strong  satiric  power  intermingled  with  frequent  and 
bitter  personal  allusions  to  those  against  whom  the  author  has  a  grudge, 
and  being  defected  in  a  scandalous  intrigue  with  a  married  woman,  he 
is  obliged  to  leave  Spain.  He  embarks  on  board  a  ship  which  is 
wrecked  in  the  Greek  Archipelago,  all  hands  perishing  after  incredible 
sufferings  in  an  open  boat,  and  is  thrown,  exhausted  and  almost  dying, 
on  one  of  the  smaller  Cydades.  Here  lie  is  cherished  and  sheltered  by 
Haidee,  a  lovely  Greek  girl,  the  half-savage  daughter  of  Lambro,  the 
master  of  the  isle,  now  absent  on  a  piratical  expedition.  Haidee  and 
Juan  are  married,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  wedding  festivities  Lambro 
returns,  Juan  is  overpowered,  wounded,  and  put  on  board  the  pirate's 
vessel  to  be  carried  to  Constantinople,  and  Haidee  soon  afterwards  dies 
of  grief  and  despair.  Juan  is  exposed  for  sale  in  the  slave-market  at 
Stamboul,  attracts  the  notice  of  the  favorite  Sultana,  who  buys  him,  and 
mtroducea  him  in  the  disguise  of  an  odalisque  into  the  seraglio;  but 
Juan  refuses  the  love  of  Gulbeyaz,  and  afterwards  escapes  from  Con- 
stantinople in  company  with  Smith,  an  Englishman  whom  he  has 
encountered  in  slavery.  The  hero  is  then  made  to  arrive  at  the  siege 
of  Izmail  by  the  Russian  army  under  Souvaroff;  the  horrible  details  ol 
the  storming  and  capture  of  the  city  are  borrowed  from  official  and 
historical  sources,  and  reproduced  with  the  same  fidelity  as  the  pictures 
of  ttie  shipwreck  from  Admiral  Byron's  narrative  of  his  own  calamities. 
Juan  disHnguishes  himself  in  the  assault,  and  is  selected  to  carry  the 
bulletin  of  victory  to  the  Empress  Catherine.  The  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg is  then  described,  and  Juan  becomes  the  favorite  and  lover  of  the 
Northern  Semiramis ;  but  his  health  giving  way,  he  is  sent  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission  to  England.  Here  the  author  gives  us  a  very  minute  and 
sarcastic  account  of  English  aristocratic  society,  and  in  the  midst  of 
what  pi  omises  to  turn  out  an  amnsing,  though  not  oyer  moral  ac* venture, 
[he  narrative  abmptly  breaks  off.  Don  yuan,  in  the  imperfect  state  in 
which  iiwaslett,  consists  of  sixteen  cantos,  and  there  is  no  reason  wh.l 
It  fihe«14  not  hav?  \>^a  inil?flnitely  extep4ed-    ft  was  "^h?  qwttjort 
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intention  to  bring  hU  hero's  adventures  to  a  regular  tcmi nation,  bul 
KO  desultory  a  series  of  incidents  have  no  real  coherency.  The  merit 
of  this  extraordinary  poem  is  the  richness  of  ideas,  thoughts,  and 
images,  which  form  an  absolute  plethora  of  witty  allusion  and  sarcastic 
reflection;  and  above  all  the  constant  passage  from  the  loiliest  and 
tenderest  tone  of  poetry  to  the  most  familiar  and  mocking  style.  These 
transitions  are  incessant,  and  the  artifice  of  such  sudden  change  of 
sentiment  which  at  first  dazzles  and  enchants  the  reader,  ultimate! 
«earies  him.  The  tone  of  morality  is  throughout  very  low  and  selfish 
even  materialistic :  everything  in  turn  is  made  the  subject  of  a  sneer 
and  the  brilliant  but  desolating  llgiitning  of  Byron's  sarcasm  blasts 
alike  the  meeds  of  hypocrisy  and  cant,  and  the  flowers  of  faith  and  the 
holiest  affections.  This  Mephistophiles-like  tone  is  rendered  more 
effective  by  perpetual  contrast  with  the  warmest  outbursts  of  feeling 
and  the  most  admirable  descriptions  of  nature;  the  air  of  superiority 
which  is  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  sarcasm  renders  Dan  yuan 
peculiarly  dangerous,  as  it  is  peculiarly  fascinating,  to  young  readers. 
In  spite  of  much  superficial  flippancy,  this  poem  contains  an  immense 
mass  of  profound  and  melancholy  satire,  and  in  a  very  large  number 
of  serious  passages  Byron  has  shown  a  power,  picturesqueness,  and 
pathos  which  in  other  works  may  indeed  be  paralleled,  but  caruiot  be 
surpassed. 

§  7.  Thomas  Moobe  (1779-1852),  the  personal  friend  and  biographer 
of  Byron,  is  the  most  popular  of  his  literary  contemporaries.  He  was 
born  in  Dublin,  of  humble  parentage,  but  through  the  wise  affection 
of  his  parents,  received  as  good  an  education  aa  his  extraordinary  dis- 
play of  boyish  ability  seemed  to  call  for.  Being  a  Catholic,  many  of 
the  avenues  to  public  distinction  weri;  then,  by  the  invidious  laws  that 
oppressed  his  country  and  religion,  closed  to  him ;  but  after  distin- 
guishing himself  at  the  University  of  Dublin  he  passed  over  to  London, 
nominally  with  the  intention  of  studying  law  In  the  Temple,  but  in 
reality  to  commence  that  career  as  a  poet,  which  was  so  long  and  so 
brilliant.  He  first  appeared  before  the  public  as  the  translator  of  the 
Odes  of  Anacreon,  a  task  for  whicli  his  elegant  and  varied,  though  per- 
haps not  very  profound,  scholarship,  rendered  him  sufficiently  fit,  while 
the  highly  colored  and  voluptuous  style  of  his  version  gave  an  attractive 
if  not  very  faithful  idea  of  the  manner  of  the  Teian  bard.  This  work 
was  published  by  subscription,  and  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  immediately  introduced  Moore  into  that  gay  and  fashionable  society 
of  which  he  remained  all  his  life  a  somewhat  too  assiduous  frequenter. 
He  had  indeed,  both  in  his  persoijal  and  poetical  character,  everything 
falculated  to  make  him  the  darling  of  society;  great  conversational 
talents,  an  agreeable  voice,  and  a  degree  of  musical  skill  which  enab'ed 
iiim  to  give  enchanting  effect  to  the  tender,  voluptuous,  or  patriiitic 
songs  which  he  poured  forth  with  such  facile  abundance.  His  dignity 
of  character,  perhaps,  suffered  from  his  passion  for  the  frivolous  tri- 
umphs of  fashionable  circles;  but  Moore  was  d.iring  his  whole  life  the 
spoiled  chiJd  of  popularity.    The  only  serious  check  he  siifTered  in  "lii 
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g;ij  oai-ccr  was  wlicii  he  obtained  a  small  govei-mncnf  poet  in  the  island 
of  Bermuda  (1804),  which,  indeed,  enabled  hin  to  visit  America  and 
Ihe  Antilles,  and  drew  from  him  some  of  the  most  elegant  and  spar- 
klinij  of  his  early  poems :  but  he  neglected  the  duties  for  which  he  wa? 
lotallj'  unfit,  and,  bj  the  dishonest^'  of  a  subordinate,  exposed  hiraselt 
to  serious  responsibility,  in  consequence  of  the  embezzlement  of  a  con- 
tLIeralle  sum  of  public  money.  This  claim  of  the  crown,  for  which  h? 
was  legally  answerable,  though  no  suspicion  of  irregularity  was  person- 
illy  attached  to  Moore,  he  afterwards  discharged  by  his  literary  labor ; 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  his  long  life  was  devoted  to  the  production  of 
a  rapid  and  wonderfully  varied  succession  of  compositions,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  some  of  which  obtained  an  immense  and  all,a  respec- 
table success.  They  may,  generally,  be  divided  into  lyric  productions, 
serious  and  comic,  the  latter  principally  consisting  of  political  squiba 
of  an  entirely  original  and  most  enchanting  character,  nothing  like 
which  had  till  then  appeared,  narrative  poems,  the  chief  of  which  are 
(he  Lalla  RooM  and  the  Loves  of  the  Angels,  a  novel,  onginaily  in- 
tended to  be  a  poem  in  the  epistolary  form,  entitled  the  Epicarean,  and 
three  considerable  biographical  works,  the  memoirs  of  S&ertdan,  of 
Byron,  and  of  the  unfortunate  Irish  patriot  Lord  Bdtuard  Fitzgerald. 
This  rapid  enumeration  gives,  of  course,  only  the  outline  of  Moore^a 
very  long,  very  successful,  and  very  well-filled  career.  It  will  be  requi- 
site presently  to  enter  more  into  detail  when  we  come  to  examine  hia 
productions.  As  an  Irishman  and  Catholic  Moore  was  naturally  a 
Whig,  "  and  something  morti,"  and  the  oppression  of  his  country,  and 
the  persecution  of  his  faith,  suggested  not  only  the  most  touching  and 
spirit-stirring  passages  of  his  patriotic  lyrics,  but  they  supplied  the 
biting  and  yet  pleasant  sarcasm  which  seasons  his  political  pasquinades. 
He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  cottage  near  Bowood,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  who  had  cherished  his  friend- 

§  8.  The  poetical,  which  is  also  the  latter,  portion  of  Moore's  writ- 
ings, consists  chiefly  of  lyrics,  whether  serious  or  comic,  the  most  cele- 
brated collection  among  them  being  the  Irish  Melodies,  of  which  I 
shall  speak  in  its  proper  place,  after  passing  in  rapid  review  his  earlier 
efforts.  The  version  of  Anacreoa,  though  tolerably  faithful  in  the 
general  rendering  of  the  original,  is  far  too  brilliant  and  ornamental 
ir.  its  language  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  manner  of  the  Greek  poet. 
Moore  is  indeed  not  more  voluptuous  than  his  original,  but  Antcreon 
clotb.a  his  voluptuousness  of  sentiment  in  a  garb  of  the  most  exquisite 
(implicitj  of  expression.  His  muse  is  like  the  lovely  nakedness  of  an 
undrapsd  antique  marble.  M^ore  has  adorned  the  statue  with  the  daz- 
uling  but  not  always  sterling  decorations  of  antithesis  and  modem 
coloring.  In  his  juvenile  poems,  as  well  as  in  the  collection  published 
under  the  pseudonyme  of  Thomas  Little,  in  the  fii-oduetions  suggested 
by  ;,i8  visit  to  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  n  the  Odes  and  Epis- 
tles, we  see  that  ingenious  and  ever-watchful  invention  which  forms  a 
prominent  characteristic  of  Moore's   genius;    and   jIso   the   stronglj 
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erotic  and  vohiptuous  tendency  of  sentiment,  which  is  sometiiiicn 
carried  bejond  the  bounds  of  good  taste  and  morality.  But  the  volup- 
tuousness of  thi:  jioet  is  not  of  a  very  dangerous  or  corrupting  nature; 
it  is  the  result  rather  of  a  Uvelj  fancy  than  of  a  profoundly  passionate 
temperament,  and  expresses  itself  in  a  perpetual  sparkle  of  ingeniouf 
allusion  and  combination  of  ideas.  If  wit  be  properly  defined  as  the 
power  of  perceiving  relations  between  objects  which  to  ordinary  mindi 
appear  incapablu  of  combination,  then  Moore  possesses  wit  in  a  ^-eij 
high  degree  —  a  degree  as  high  perhaps  as  Cowley  himself:  and  likt 
Cowley  he  exhibits  this  faculty  quite  as  strikingly  in  his  serious  as  ir, 
his  comic  writings.  He  is  in  particular  remarkable  for  the  felicity  with 
whifh  he  illustrates  and  adorns  his  fancies  by  allusions  drawn  from 
apparently  remote  and  unexpected  sources  r  and  though  he  sometimes 
abases  this  kind  of  ingenuity,  which  is  of  course  out  of  place  in  pas- 
sages where  the  poef  s  aim  is  to  escite  deep  emotion,  yet  it  is  often  pre 
ductive  of  pleasure  and  surprise  to  tJie  reader. 

The  Irish  Melodies,  a  collection  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  songs,  wei-e  composed  in  order  to  furnish  appropriate  words  to  b 
great  number  of  beautiful  national  airs,  some  of  great  antiquity,  which 
had  been  degraded  by  becoming  gradually  associated  with  lines  often 
vulgar  and  sometimes  even  indecent.  The  music  wah  arranged  by  Sii 
John-  Stevenson,  an  Irish  composer  of  some  merit,  and  Moore  furnished 
the  poetry,  which  occupied  in  England  and  Ireland  a  somewhat  similar 
position  as  regards  popularity  with  that  of  B6ranger  in  France.  TTm 
themes  as  well  as  the  airs  of  these  songs  are  almost  entirely  national , 
and  when  we  think  of  the  very  narrow  repertory  of  subjects  to  whicli 
the  song-writer  is  necessarily  limited, we  cannot  but  admire  the  extraor- 
dinary fertility  of  invention  he  has  displayed.  Patriotism,  love,  and 
conviviality  form  the  subject-mailer  of  these  charming  lyrics :  the  past 
glories  and  sufferings  and  the  future  greatneBs  of  Ireland  are  indeed 
frequently  allegorized  in  many  of  those  lyrics  which  at  first  sight 
appear  devoted  to  love :  as  the  praises  of  wine  and  women  in  the  songs 
of  Hafiz  are  interpreted  by  orthodox  Mahometan  critics  to  signify, 
esoterically,  the  raptures  of  religious  mysticism.  The  versification  of 
these  songs  has  never  been  surpassed  for  melody  and  neatness ;  indeed, 
from  a  simple  declamation  of  many  of  them,  it  is  easy  to  guess  at  the 
air  to  which  they  were  intended  to  be  sung.  The  language  is  alwaye 
clear,  appropriate,  and  concise,  and  sometimes  reaches  a  high  degree 
of  majesty,  vigor,  or  tenderness.  The  pathetic  effect  is  seldom  missed, 
except  when  the  author  is  led  away  by  his  ingenuity  to  introduce  one 
nf  those  conceits  or  witty  turns,  which,  by  their  very  epigrammalit 
■cleverness,  are  destructive  of  lofiy  or  tender  emotion.  Though  Mocie 
IS  destitute  of  the  intense  feeling  of  Burns,  Dr  of  that  exquisite  sensi- 
bility to  popular  feeling  which  makes  B^ranger  the  darling  of  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes  of  France,  yet  he  appeals,  as  they  do,  to  the 
universal  sentiments  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  popularity  is  propor- 
tionally great.  The  Irisk  Melodies  appeared  in  a  succession  ot/asciculi, 
and  instantly  attained  an  immense  popularity :  there  is  not  a  piano  in 
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England  or  Ireland  upon  which  tliey  ai-e  not  to  be  seen.  On  a  ioino- 
what  similar  plan  Moore  composed  a  considerable  number  —  aboul 
seventy  —  of  Eongs  intended  to  be  accompanied  hy  tunes  peculiar  to 
various  countiies.  These  he  called  National  Airs,  and  they  exhibit 
the  same  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  musical  character  of  the  different 
airs  and  the  same  neitness  of  expression,  as  the  Irisi  Melodies;  but 
li  c>  are  naturally  nfenor  to  tl  em  n  tens  ty  ot  patr  ot  c  feel  ng  In 
the  latter  as  n  tl  e  former  collect  on  Moore  somet  mes  fails  n  h  s 
effect  bj  ndulgng  n  plajf  1  ngen  t  es  of  tan  y  and  ep  grammat  t. 
tu  ns  of  tl  ought  A  smill  oUect  on  of  Satted  So  ffs  affords  frequent 
exa  pies  bo  h  of  the  e  ts  a  d  defects  ot  Moore  lyr  c  1  gen  us 
II  ougl  the  I  tt  r  a  -e  perl  aps  more  p  om  ent  i  de  tn  ctive  occa 
B  onally  of  the  lofty  rcl  g  o  s  to  e  vh  !  the  bject  eq  red  1  m  to 
ma  nta  n  No  e  of  the  e  collect  on  1  owever  can  be  e\-\  n  ned  w  th 
out  the  reader's  meet  ng  v  th  na  v  eii  pies  of  consummate  fel  c  ty 
botl  n  the  co  cept  on  and  t  eatme  t  of  son^  con  po  t  on  and  they 
all  exhbt  a  I  gh  pol  1  an  almost  fastdous  fin  h  of  style  wh  h 
tho  f,\  t  somet  es  nterferes  with  tl  e  r  effe  t  by  g  v  ng  a  ort  of  art 
fie  al  and  drawing  oora  eiinement  jet  certT  nly  mikes  them  models 
of  perfect  on   n  the     pecul  ar  nanner 

g  9.  Aa  a  Liberal,  an  Irishman,  and  a  Catholic,  Moore  naturally  fell 
intense  hostility  to  those  bigoted,  retrograde,  and  tyrannical  principles 
which  governed  for  so  long  a  time  the  policy  of  England  towards  his 
country;  and  for  many  years  he  kept  up,  generally  in  the  columns  of 
the  Oppoeition  newspapers,  a  constant  fire  of  brilliant  and  witty  !am  • 
poons.  These  were  directed  against  the  Tory  party  in  general,  and 
were  showered  with  peculiar  vivacity  and  stinging  etfect  upon  the 
Elegent,  afterwards  George  IV.,  Lord  Eldon,  Castlereagh,  and  all  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  granting  of  any  relaxation  to  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics. Moore's  political  squibs  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  this  class 
of  composition.  Instead  of  the  coarse  and  malignant  invective  which 
generally  marked,  before  this  time,  these  party  lampoons,  the  wit  of 
which  could  not  always  obtain  pardon  for  their  groasness  and  person 
ality,  Moore  introduced  a  tone  of  good  society,  an  elegance,  a  playful- 
ness, and  an  ingenuity  which  give  them  a  permanent  value  quite  inde- 
pendent of  their  momentary  piquancy.  The  ingenious  way  in  which 
out-of-the-way  reading  and  unexpected  allusion  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  topics  of  the  day  showed  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  Moore's 
Invention,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit.  His  Odei  on  Cash,  Corn,cn^ 
Catholics,  his  Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance,  show  an  inexhaustible 
Intention  of  quaint  and  ingenious  ideas,  and  the  power  of  bringing  tlie 
mwst  apparently  remote  allusions  to  bear  upon  the  pers"i  rr  thing 
selected  for  attack.  The  sharp  and  highly-potished  shafts  of  Moore's 
satire  must  have  inflicted  exquisitely  painful  wounds  upon  the  eelf-love 
of  his  victims ;  but  they  were  wounds  which  rendered  complaint  impos- 
»ible  and  retaliation  difficult.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
hrilliant  pasquinades  were  combined  into  a  sort  of  story,  as  for  exam- 
ple the  Fudge  Family  in  Paris,  purporting  to  be  a  serU=  of  letters  written 
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from  France  ju^t  iic  the  peiiod  of  the  Restoration  of  ti.e  Bourbons.  Th* 
authors  of  the  cxirrespon deuce  are  Mr.  Fudge,  a  creature  of  Lord  Cas- 
tlcreagh  and  a  kind  of  political  spy,  his  son  Bob,  a  dandy  and  epicui-e 
of  the  first  water,  and  his  daughter  Biddy,  a  delightful  type  of  the 
frivolous,  romance-reading  JVIisa.  The  letters  of  the  father  give  a  bit- 
ticrly  ironical  picture  of  the  baseness  and  servility  of  the  triumphant 
Royalist  party,  those  of  tlie  son  are  a  d,-licious  mixture  of  cookery  and 
i-css,  and  tie  daughter,  iii  high-flying  romanUc  jargon,  describes  hei 
adventures  wita  a  distinguished-looking  stranger  with  whom  she  falls 
in  love,  under  the  idea  that  he  is  the  King  of  Pmssia,  then  incognito 
at  Paris,  but  who  afterwards  turns  out,  to  her  infinite  horror,  to  be  a 
linen-draper's  shopman.  Nothing  can  be  more  animated,  brilliant,  and 
humorous  than  tne  description  of  the  motley  life  and  the  giddy  whirl 
of  amusement  in  Paris  at  that  memorable  moment;  and  the  whole  is 
seasened  with  such  a  multitude  of  personal  and  political  allusions,  thai 
the  Fudge  Family  will  probably  ever  retain  its  popularity,  as  both  a 
social  and  political  sketch  of  a  most  interesting  moment  in  modern 
European  history. 

§  10.  The  longer  and  more  ambitious  poems  of  Moore  are  Z^Ua 
Rookh  and  the  Loves  of  the  AageU,  the  former  being  immeasurably 
the  best,  both  as  regards  the  interest  of  the  story  and  the  power  with 
which  it  is  treated.  The  plan  of  Lalla  Rookh  is  original  and  happyj 
it  consists  of  a  little  prose  love-tale  describing  the  journey  of  a  beauti- 
ful Oriental  princess  from  Delhi  to  Bucharia,  where  she  is  to  meet  her 
betrothed  husband,  the  king  of  the  latter  country.  Great  splendor  of 
imagination  and  immense  stores  of  Eastern  reading  are  lavished  on  the 
description  of  this  gorgeous  progress,  and  the  details  of  scenery,  man- 
ners, and  ceremonial  are  given  with  an  almost  overpowering  luxu-" 
riance  of  painting,  artfully  relieved  by  a  pleasant  epigrammatic  humor 
displayed  in  the  character  and  criticisms  of  the  princess's  pompous  and 
pedantic  chamberlain,  Fadladeen.  For  Lalla  Rookti's  amusement, 
when  stopping  for  her  night's  repose,  a  young  Bucharian  poet,  Fera- 
moz,  is  introduced,  who  chants  to  the  accompaniment  of  his  national 
guitar  four  separate  poems  of  a  narrative  character,  which  are  thus,  so 
to  say,  incnisted  in  the  prose  story.  The  princess  becomes  gradually 
enamoured  of  the  interesting  young  bard,  and  her  growing  melancholy 
continues  till  her  arrival  at  her  future  home,  where,  in  the  person  of  her 
betrothed  husband,  who  comes  to  meet  her  in  royal  pomp,  she  recog- 
nizes the  musician  who  had  employed  his  disguise  of  a  poor  minstre 
hi  gain  that  love  which  he  deserved  to  enjoy  as  a  monarch.  The  prose 
portion  of  the  work  is  Inimitably  beautiful ;  the  whole  styl.;  is  sparkling 
■  ith  Oriental  gems,  and  perfumed,  as  it  were,  with  Oriental  musk  and 
rcies;  and  the  very  abuse  of  brilliancy  and  of  a  voluptuous  languor, 
which  in  another  kind  of  composition  might  be  regarded  as  meretri- 
cious, only  adds  to  the  Oriental  effect.  The  four  poems  to  which  the 
above  story  forms  a  setting  are  the  Veiled  Profhel,  the  Fire-  Worship- 
fers.  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  and  the  Light  of  (fie  Harem;  all,  of 
course,   of  an   Eastern  character,  and   the   two  first  in  some   degree 
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historical  in  their  subject.  The  longest  nnd  most  ainbitioiiB  in  tlie  first, 
ivhich  is  written  in  the  rhymed  heroic  couplet,  while  the  otherK  are 
composed  in  tiiat  in-egular  animated  versification  whidi  Waller  Scott 
and  Byron  had  brought  into  fashion.  The  Veiled  Prophet  is  a  story 
of  love,  fanaticism,  and  vengeance,  founded  on  the  career  of  an  impos- 
tor who  made  his  appearance  in  Khorassan,  and  after  leading  astray 
numberless  dupes  by  a  pretended  miraculous  mission  to  cverthrow 
Mahoinetanism,  was  at  last  defeated  by  the  armies  of  the  faithful.  He 
it,  in  short,  a  kind  of  Mussulman  Antichrist.  The  betrayal  of  the 
heroine  by  his  diabolical  arts,  and  the  voluptuous  temptations  by  which 
lie  induces  a  young  Circassian  chieftain  to  join  his  standard,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  lovers,  and  the  tragical  death  of  the  deceiver  and  his  vic- 
tims, form  the  plot  of  the  story;  but  the  gorgeous  splendor  of  the  de- 
scriptions, and  the  unvarying  richness  of  Oriental  imagery  in  the  style, 
are  the  chief  qualities  of  the  poem.  Its  defects  are  chiefly  a  too  uni- 
form tone  of  agonized  and  intense  feeling  which  becomes  monotonous 
and  strained,  and  the  want  of  reality  in  the  characters,  the  demoniac 
wickedness  of  MoUanna  being  contrasted  with  the  superhuman  exalta- 
tion of  love  and  sorrow  in  the  lovers.  Nor  did  Moore  possess  full  mas- 
tery over  the  grave  and  masculine  insti-ument  of  the  heroic  versifica- 
tion! and,  therefore,  despite  the  astonishing  richness  of  the  imagery 
and  descriptions,  the  poet's  peculiar  genius  is  more  favorably  exhibited 
in  the  beautiful  songs  and  lyrics  which  are  occasionally  interspersed, 
as  particularly  in  the  scene  where  Azim  is  introduced  to  a  kind  of  fore- 
taste of  the  joys  of  Paradise.  This  portion  of  the  poem  is  borrowed 
from  the  half-fabulous  accounts  given  by  historians  of  the  initiation  of 
Ihe  celebrated  sect  of  the  Assassins.  The  Fire-  Worshippers  is  also  a 
Aive-story,  and  is  bound  up  with  the  cruel  persecution  by  the  Turks  of 
the  Guebres;  but  under  the  disguise  of  the  tyrannical  orthodoxy 
opposed  to  the  patriotic  defenders  of  their  country  and  their  faith 
Moore  undoubtedly  intended  to  typify  the  resistance  of  the  Irish  Cath- 
olics to'  the  persecuting  domination  of  their  English  and  Protestant 
oppressors.  The  love-adventures  of  Hafed  the  Guebre  chief,  and 
Fatima  the  daughter  of  the  Mussulman  tyrant,  are  not  very  original  or 
very  new;  but  some  of  the  descriptions  are  animated  and  striking,  in 
spite  of  a  rather  over-strained  and  too  emphatic  tone.  Paradise  and 
tie  Perils  a  very  graceful  apologue,  and  the  scenes  in  which  the  exiled 
fairy  seeks  for  the  gift  which  is  to  secui-e  her  readmission  to  Heaven 
are  picturesque  and  varied  with  great  skill.  She  successively  offers  af 
her  passporl  to  the  regions  of  bliss  the  last  drop  of  blood  'ihed  by  a 
patriot,  the  dying  sigh  of  a  self-devoted  lover,  but  these  are  pronounced 
insufficient;  at  last  she  presents  the  tear  of  a  repentant  dinner,  which 
ij  received  by  the  guardian  of  the  celestial  portal  as  "  the  gift  that  is 
most  dear  to  Heaven."  Fanciful  and  tender  to  the  highest  degiee,  the 
subject  of  this  little  tale  is  worked  out  with  gi-ent  variety  and  pictu 
resquenesB  of  detail;  many  of  the  scenes  are  extremely  beautiful,  and 
the  whole  story  has  a  compactness  and  completeness  which  render  il 
ver^  charming.     The  Light  of  the  Harem   is  a  little  love-episode  be- 
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tween  "  the  magnificent  son  of  Akbar  "  and  his  beautiful  favorite  Nour- 
maUal.  A  momentarj-  coldness  between  the  lovers  is  terminated  b) 
the  inBtrumentality  of  a  mysterious  and  lovely  enchantress,  who  evokei 
the  Spirit  of  Music  to  furnish  Nourmahal  with  a  magic  wreath  oF 
flowers.  This  has  the  power  of  giving  to  the  voice  of  Its  wearer  such 
ft  superhuman  power  and  perfiuasiveness,  that  when  she  presents  her- 
self disguised,  to  sing  before  her  imperial  lover  at  the  Feast  of  Ro&wi, 
all  his  former  passion  revives,  and  the  amantium  tra  terminate  with  ■ 
reconciliation.  The  description  of  the  fair  flower-sorceress  Namounn, 
the  invocation,  and  above  all  the  exquisitely  varied  and  highly  finished 
longs  which  are  assigned  to  the  different  performers  in  the  festival,  all 
these  afford  striking  examples  of  flie  rich,  graceful,  and  deliciously 
musical,  if  somewhat  fantastic  and  artificial  genius  of  Moore. 

The  Loves  of  the  Angels,  the  only  remaining  poem  of  any  length, 
need  not  detain  us  long.  It  is  manifestly  inferior  to  Lalla  Rookh,  not 
only  in  the  impracticable  nature  of  its  subject,  but  in  the  monotony  of 
its  treatment.  The  fundamental  idea  is  based  upon  that  famous  and 
much  misunderstood  passage  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  where  it  is  said 
that  in  the  primeval  ages  "  tile  sons  of  God  "  became  enamoured  of 
"  the  daughters  of  men,"  the  issue  of  which  connection  was  the  Giants. 
Moore  introduces  three  of  these  angels  who  by  yielding  to  an  earthly 
love  have  forfeited  the  prmlege'j  of  their  celest  al  nature  and  who 
relate,  each  in  his  turn,  the  story  of  the  r  pass  on  and  its  pun  shment 
Independently  of  the  improbabil  ty  wh  ch  is  mscparable  from  the  idea 
of  an  amour  between  beings  so  widely  dissimilar  in  their  nature  and 
which  is  destructive  of  the  reader  s  inte  est  the  incidents  themselves 
ar«  so  little  varied  that  the  effect  is  t  resoroe  in  the  extreme  Th  s 
poem  was  written  during  Moore  s  retirement  to  Pai  lo  and  bears  somf 
traces  of  the  influence  of  B  ron  s  somewhat  s  milar  and  not  muLh 
more  successful  production  Hiazen  and  Miri6  which  was  m  its  turn 
generated  to  a  certain  degree  by  the  writings  of  Shelley 

§  II,  The  chief  prose  works  of  Moore  are  tl  e  three  biogiiphies  of 
Sheridan,  Byron,  and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  the  tale  of  the 
Epicurean,  the  last  intended  orig  mllv  to  appear  as  i  poem  but  re 
written  in  prose.  It  is  a  n  irntive  of  the  fir-it  at,es  of  Chriitianity  ind 
describes  the  conversion,  under  the  influence  of  love,  of  a  young  Athe- 
nian philosopher,  who  travels  into  Egypt,  and  is  initiated  into  the 
mysterious  worship  of  Isis.  The  descriptions  are  sometimes  animntcd 
and  picturesque,  but  there  is  a  languor  and  vagueness  in  the  characters 
«nd  in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  which  will  prevent  this  production 
from  obtaining  a  very  permanent  popularity  Moore's  biographies, 
paiticularly  that  of  Byron,  are  of  great  value ;  indeed  his  memoir  of 
lis  illustrious  friend  and  fellow-poet  is  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared. 
It  is  particularly  valuable  from  consisting,  as  far  as  possible,  of  exlnicta 
fram  Byron's  own  journals  and  correspondence,  so  that  tlie  subject  of 
the  biography  is  delineated  in  his  own  words,  Moore  furnishing  little 
more  than  the  arrangement  and  the  connecting  matter.  Byron  him- 
»elf  furnished  the  materials  for  the  biography  which  he  desired  Moore 
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to  undertake;  nnd  it  is  delightful  to  see  the  cordial  and  appreciating 
way  in  which  he,  though  a  rival  poet,  spealcB  of  the  genius  and  char- 
acter of  his  glorious  contemporary. 

§  13.  The  life  of  Shelley  presents  many  points  of  similarity  with 
that  of  Byron,  as  well  in  great  natural  advantages,  poisoned  and  ren- 
dered nugatory  by  untoward  circumstances,  as  in  unhappy  doineetic 
relations,  and  avowed  hostility  to  society,  forcing  him  to  pass  a  great 
portion  of  his  life  in  exile,  and  finally  in  constant  revolt  against  reli 
gious  and  social  opinion.  Percy  Bysshb  Shellby  (1792-1821)  was  of 
■n  ancient  and  opulent  family,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Timothy  Shelley, 
ind  was  boyn  at  Field  Place,  near  Horsham,  in  Sussex,  August  4, 
1792.  He  exhibited  from  his  early  childhood  an  intense  and  almost 
[Horbid  sensibility,  together  with  a  strong  inclination  towards  sceptical 
and  antisocial  speculation,  which  gradually  ripened  into  atheism.  At 
Eton  his  sensitive  mind  was  shocked  by  the  sight  of  boyish  tyranny, 
and  he  went  to  Oxford  full  of  abhorrence  for  the  cruelty  and  bigotry 
which  he  fancied  pervaded  all  the  relations  of  civilized  life.  An  eager 
and  desultory  student,  he  rapidly  filled  His  mind  with  the  sceptical 
arguments  against  Christianity;  and  convinced  that  the  concealment 
of  his  opinions  was  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  a  philosopher,  he  pub- 
lished a  tract  in  which  he  boldly  avowed  atheistic  principles.  Reftising 
to  retract  these  opinions,  he  was  expelled  from  the  University;  and 
this  scandal,  together  with  a  marriage  he  contracted  with  a  beautiful 
girl,  his  inferior  in  rank,  cai'sed  him  to  be  renounced  by  his  family. 
This  runaway  match  was  an  unhappy  one,  and  the  young  enthusiast 
resided,  in  great  poverty,  at  various  places  in  the  North  of  England 
and  in  Wales,  ardently  devoting  himself  to  metaphysical  study  and  to 
■the  composition  of  his  first  wild  but  beautiful  poems.  He  separated 
from  his  wife,  who  afterwards  terminated  her  existence  in  a  melancholy 
manner  by  suicide,  and  contracted  during  his  wife's  lifetime  a  new  con- 
nection with  the  daughter  of  Godwin ;  and  having  induced  his  family 
to  make  him  a  considerable  annual  allowance,  his  life  was  fi-om  thence- 
forth relieved  from  pecuniary  difficulties.  The  delicate  state  of  his 
health  rendered  it  advisable  that  he  should  leave  England  for  a  warmer 
climate,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  pBiSsed  abroad,  with  only 
one  short  interruption.  In  Switzerland  he  became  acquainted  with 
Byron,  and  the  ardor  of  his  character  and  the  splendor  of  his  genius 
undoubtedly  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  his  mighty  contemporary. 
Indeed  the  brilliancy  of  Shelley's  eloquence,  and  the  boldness  of  his 
doctrines,  appear  to  have  exercised  an  extraordinary  fascination  on  all 
who  were  brought  within  its  circle.  His  abhorrence  of  what  he  looked 
ujwn  aa  the  social  tyranny  of  law  and  custom  was  carried  to  a  still 
higher  pitch  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  depriving  the 
poet  of  the  guardianship  of  his  children.  This  has  been  stigmatized 
by  Shelley's  admirers  as  an  act  of  odious  bigotry;  but  it  should  be 
recollected  that  when  he  deserted  his  wife  she  took  refuge  with  hei 
father,  and  that  the  latter,  after  his  daughter's  death,  naturally  refused 
to  surrender  his  grandchildren  to  a  man  who  had  beeTi  guilty  of  a  greaj 
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and  cruel  crime  against  his  family,  and  who  proclaimed  hie  intention 
Df  -fiducating  his  children  in  his  own  irreligious  opinions.  He  now 
m:grated  to  Italj,  where  he  kept  up  an  intimate  companionship  with 
Bjproii,  still  continuing  to  pour  forth  his  strange  and  enchanting  poetrj 
in  indefatigable  profusion.  He  resided  principally  at  Rome,  and  pro- 
iJaccd  there  many  of  his  finest  productions.  His  death  was  early  and 
S'agic.  His  passion  had  always  been  boating;  and  returning  in  a  6inal! 
facht  from  Leghorn,  in  company  with  a  friend  and  a  single  boatman, 
lus  vessel  was  caught  in  a  squall  and  went  down  with  a!l  on  board  in 
the  Gulf  of  Spezzia.  Thus  perished  this  great  poet,  at  the  age  ol 
thirty.  Hi  i  body  was  cast  up  on  the  coast  some  days  after,  and  burned 
aft£r  the  manner  of  the  ancients  by  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt.  His  ashes 
were  interred  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  near  the  tomb  of  Ciscilia 
Metella  at  Rome. 

§  13.  Shelley  was  all  his  life,  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  man,  a  dreamer, 
a  visionary ;  his  mind  was  filled  with  glorious  but  unreal  phantoms  of 
the  possible  perfectibility  of  mankind.  So  ardent  was  his  sympathy 
with  his  kind,  and  so  intense  his  abhon-ence  of  Uie  corruption  and  suf- 
fering he  saw  around  him,  that  the  very  intensity  of  that  sympathy 
clouded  his  reason;  and  he  fell  into  the  common  error  of  all  enthusi- 
asts, of  supposing  that,  if  the  present  organization  of  society  were 
swept  away,  a  millennium  of  virtue  and  happiness  must  ensue.  He 
traced  the  misery  and  degradation  of  mankind  to  the  institutions  of 
religion,  of  government,  and  of  marriage,  and  not  to  those  passions 
which  these  institutions  are  intended,  however  imperfecUy,  to  restrain. 
As  a  poet  he  was  undoubtedly  gifted  with  genius  of  a  very  high  order, 
an  immense,  though  somewhat  vaporous  richness  and  fertility  of  im- 
agination, an  intense  fire  and  eneigj  in  the  repioduction  of  what  he 
conceived,  and  a  command  oier  all  the  resources  of  mehical  harmony 
such  as  no  English  poet  has  surpassed  He  begin  to  write  almost 
from  his  childhood,  and  his  liriit  ittempti  were  tales  in  pro=e  which 
have  not  been  preserved.  His  poetical  career  commences  with  .gattn 
Mab,  a  wild  phantasmagoiia  of  beautiful  deacnption  and  fervent 
declamation,  written  in  that  irreguHr  unrhymed  vei-sihcalion  of  whitli 
Soutbey's  Thalaba  is  an  example  The  delect  of  this  poem,  as  indeed 
of  many  of  Shelley's  other  compositions  is  a  vagueness  of  meaning 
which  often  becomes  ah  olutth  un  ntell  gible.  Lovely,  ideal,  bnl 
cloudy  images  are  contlnuallv  evoked  but  they  flit  before  us  like  tlic 
"  shadow  of  a  dream."  The  notes  appended  to  ^iiees  Mab  e^hiblL  tl  e 
lull  audacity  of  Shelley's  scepticism :  his  arg  m     t     h  a     1  ttl 

tlsa   hut   repetitions   of  the   sneers  of  Vol  nd  th       bj    t 

manj  of  them  entirely  sophistical,  of  preced  t  g        t      f  CI  n 

Perhaps  the  finest,  as  it  Is  the  completest  a  d  m  t  d  t  t  of  SI  1 
ley's  longer  poems,  is  Alastor,  or  the  Spirit    f  S  1 1  d  whhh 

depicts  the  sufferings  of  such  a  character  a    1         w  b  f  the 

warmest  sympathies,  and  of  the  loftiest  asp      t  on      dn     n    nto      1 
hide  and  despair  by  tha  ingratitude  of  his  k  nd  who  a      n  apable  of 
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understand  in  g  and  sympathizing  with  his  aims.  The  descriptions  in 
this  poem  are  iniini-ably  beautiful;  woodland  and  river  scenery  are 
depicted  with  a  wealtii  of  tropic  luxuriance  that  places  Shelley  in  the 
foremost  rank  among  the  pictorial  poets ;  and  the  voyage  of  Alastor 
into  his  forest  retreat  is  a  passage  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel 
This  poem  is  written  in  blank  verse. 

The  Sevolt  of  Islam,  Hellas,  and  the  Wilch  of  Atlas  are  works  which 
belong,  more  or  less,  to  the  category  of  Queen  Mab  — violent  invectiv-t 
against  kingcraft,  priestcraft,  religion,  and  marriage,  alta-nating  wilh 
airy  and  exquisite  pictures  of  scenes  and  beings  of  superhuman  ao^ 
unearthly  splendor.  The  defect  of  these  poems  is  the  extreme  obscu. 
lityof  their  genera!  drift.  Though  particular  objects  stand  out  with 
the  vividness  and  splendorof  reality,  and  ait  lighted  up  with  a  dazzling 
glow  of  imagination,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  singularly  vague  and 
uncertain.  Shelley's  genius  was  of  a  high  order;  but  instead  of  pos- 
sessing it  he  was  possessed  by  it,  as  madmen  were  said,  in  ignorant 
ages,  to  be  possessed  by  a  devil;  his  Muse  Is  a  Pythoness  upon  her 
tripod,  torn  and  convulssd  by  the  utterance  of  which  she  is  tiie  channel. 
This  possession,  if  I  may  so  style  it,  is  the  essential  characteristic  of 
Shelley's  poetry  —  at  once  its  strength  and  its  weakness,  the  source  of 
its  charm  and  the  origin  of  its  defects.  It  is  unnecessary  to  contrast 
this  convulsive  and  morbid,  though  often  admirable  force,  with  the. 
calm  and  godlike  mastery  over  themselves  of  the  true  gods  of  poetry, 
of  such  minds  as  Homer,  as  Milton,  as  Shakspeare. 

Two  important  works  of  Shelley  are  dramatic  in  form  —  the  Preme- 
theas  Unbound  and  the  Cenci.  The  former,  however,  is  rather  a  .yric 
in  dialogue  than  a  drama,  while  the  latter  is  a  regnlar  tragedy.  The 
Prometheus  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  unintelligible  of  all  this 
poet's  works,  though  it  contains  numberless  passages  ot  the  highest 
beauty  and  sublimity.  The  fundamental  idea  is  based  upon  the  gigantic 
drama  of  jEschylus,  of  which  it  is  intended  to  be  the  complement;  but 
Shelley  has  combined  with  the  primeval  and  tremendous  mythology  of 
the  Greek  poet  a  multitude  of  persons  and  actions  embodying  the  Titanic 
resistance  of  his  philosophical  creed  to  the  abominations  —  as  he  re- 
garded them  —  springing  from  Christianity  and  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  society.  The  most  incongruous  personages  and  systems  are 
mingled  together;  Paganism  and  Christianity,  the  myths  of  Olympus 
and  the  theology  of  the  Bible,  the  systems  and  the  beliefs  of  difrcrorf 
ages  and  countries,  are  brought  into  bewildering  contact.  This  ^v.-m 
breathes  throughout  that  strange  union  of  fierce  hostility  to  social 
sjstems  and  intense  love  for  humanity  in  the  abstract  wh'ch  forms  so 
singular  an  anomaly  in  the  writings  of  Shelley.  Many  of  the  desa  ip- 
tive  passages  are  sublime,  and  noble  bursts  of  lyric  harmony  alter;  ale 
with  the  wildest  personifications  and  the  fiercest  invective.  The  Cenct 
IS  a  regular  tragedy  on  the  severe  and  sculptural  plan  of  Alfieri.  The 
subject  is  one  of  the  most  frightful  of  those  domestic  ci-imes  in  which 
th,;  black  annals  of  media;yal  Italy  are  so  prolific.  It  is  founded  on  th« 
famous  crime  of  Beatrice  di  Cenci,  driven  by  the  diabglicaj  wickediK"! 
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uf  her  father  to  the  crime  of  parricide,  for  which  shp  siiflereH  the  penaltj 
of  death  at  Rome;  but  the  character  of  the  old  Count  is  one  of  such 
monstrous  and  hideous  depravity,  that  the  story  is  in  reality  quite  un- 
i^uited  to  the  purpose  of  the  dramatist.  In  spite  of  several  powerfu! 
and  striking  scenes,  this  piece  is  of  a  morbid  and  unpleasing  character, 
ihough  the  language  is  vigorous  and  masculine. 

§  14.  The  narrative  poem  of  Rosalind  and  Helen  is  an  elaborat"' 
pleading  against  the  institution  of  marriage.  The  poet  contrasts  hn 
lives,  one  in  which  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  tie  is  arbitrarilj- 
nnde  out  to  be  productive  of  nothing  but  misery,  while  in  the  other  a 
:onnection  not  sanctioned  by  law  and  custom  is  shown  in  a  most 
artracove  light.  But  the  para!lel,  like  those  so  often  brought  forvard 
in  the  writings  of  George  Sand  and  other  advocates  for  what  is  called 
the  emancipation  of  women,  has  tlie  disadvantage  of  proving  nothing 
at  all;  for  it  would  have  been  just  as  easy  to  have  inverted  the  two 
eases  imagined ;  and  common  and  universal  experience  shows  that 
though  married  life  may,  in  particular  instances,  be  unhappy,  the  gen- 
eral practical  ten-'-ncy  of  the  conjugal  bond  is  unquestionably  calcu- 
lated to  promote  individual  happiness  as  well  as  general  morality.  In 
the  poem  of  Adonats  Shelley  has  given  us  a  beautiful  and  touching 
lament  on  the  early  death  of  Keats,  whose  short  career  gave  such  a 
noble  foretaste  of  poetical  genius  that  would  have  made  him  one  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  his  age.  It  is  of  the  pastoral  character,  and  is  In 
some  measure  a  revival  of  the  beautiful  Idyl  of  Moschus  on  the  death 
of  Bion,  and  reminds  the  reader  of  the  eulogies  of  Sidnej'  by  Spenser, 
and  the  immortal  Lyctdas  of  Milton.  One  of  the  most  imaginative 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  obscurest  of  Shelley's  poems  is  the 
Sc-isitive  Plant,  which  combines  the  qualities  of  mystery  and  fanciful- 
ness  to  the  highest  degree,  perpetually  stimulating  the  reader  with  a 
Llesire  to  penetrate  the  meaning  symbolized  in  the  luxuriant  description 
of  the  garden  and  the  Plant,  and  filling  him  with  the  richest  imagery 
and  description.  The  versification  of  this  poem  is  extraordinary  for 
its  melody  and  variety,  and  the  reader  is  incessantly  tantalized  with  the 
hope  of  unveiling  the  secret  and  abstract  meaning  which  tlie  poet  has 
locked  up,  as  tne  embryo  is  involved  in  the  foldings  of  the  petals  of  a 
flower.  Mai.y  of  Shelley's  detached  lyrics  are  of  Inexpressible  beauty, 
■a,  the  Ode  to  a  Stylark,  which  breathes  the  I'ery  rapture  of  the  bird's 
soaring  song,  the  wild  but  picturesque  imagery  of  the  Cloud,  besides  a 
number  of  minor  but  not  less  beautiful  productions.  By  a  singular 
fl  uomaly  or  contrast,  Shelley,  whose  mind  was  so  filled  with  images  of 
fiiperhuman  grace  and  beauty,  eshibits  occasionally  a  morbid  tendency 
i'j  dwell  on  ideas  of  a  hideous  and  repulsive  character.  LiVs  the  ocean, 
his  genius,  so  pure,  transparent,  and  sublime,  the  parent  of  so  many 
forms  of  strange  and  faliy  loveliness,  hides  within  its  abysses  monstrous 
and  horrible  shapes  at  which  imagination  recoils.  His  mode  of  writ- 
ing is  full  of  pictures,  but  the  Images  subsidiary  to  or  illustrative  of 
the  principal  thought  are  often  made  n:  ore  prominent  than  the  thought 
thej'  are  intended  to  enforce.    Nay,  he  very  fi-e((uently  §<;«g  farther,  9.M 
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makes  the  antitj'pe  and  the  type  change  ploces;  the  llu  t  t  n  aga 
becoming  the  principal  object,  and  thus  destro3  n     th     d  b    d 

nation  of  the  ornament  to  the  edifice  it  is  intend  d  to  de  o  a  Shalt 
Bpeare's  miraculous  imagination,  it  is  true,  seem  o  t  ro  1  n  t  to 
run  away  with  him ;  but  when  closely  studied  it  w  11  b  f  nd  th  t  I  e 
never  fails  to  keep  hie  principal  idea  always  abo  e  and  d  t  n  1  oir 
eren  his  wildest  outbursts  of  fancy,  and  ever  remains  master  of  his 
thought. 

g  16.  John  Keats  (1796-1821)  "=^  ^''"  '"  MoorBelds,  London,  and 
was  apprenticed  to  %  surgeon  in  his  fifteenth  year.  During  his  appren 
ticeship  he  devoted  mo=t  of  his  t  me  to  poetn  and  m  1817  he  pub!  shed 
a  volume  of  juven  le  poems  This  was  followed  n  1818  b^  h  s  long 
poem  Endiwon  wh  ch  wis  severely  censured  by  the  Quarterly  Re 
riew" — an  attack  which  has  been  somewhat  erroneously  described  ae 
the  cause  of  his  death  It  is  probable  that  it  feive  a  rude  shock  to 
Keate's  aighly  senbitLve  nature  and  to  a  phj  =n,il  condition  much  weak 
cncd  by  the  attention  which  he  had  bestowed  i  pon  1  djing  brothei 
But  he  had  t  const  tutional  tendenuy  to  consumption  which  would 
most  likelj  have  developed  itself  undei  any  cjicumstances  He  went 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health  to  Rome  where  he  died  on  the  34th  of 
February,  i8si  In  the  previous  year  he  had  published  another  lol 
ume  of  poems  Lamia  Isabella  dc  m  which  was  included  the  frag 
ment  of  hiB  remarkable  poem  ent  tied  Hyperion 

It  was  the  misfortune  ol  keats  to  be  either  extravagantly  praised  or 
nnmercifully  condemned.  This  arose  on  the  one  hand  from  the  extreme 
nartiality  of  friendship,  and  on  the  other  from  resentment  of  that 
friendship,  connected  as  it  was  with  party  politics  and  with  peculiar 
views  of  society.  That  which  is  most  remarkable  in  his  works  is  the 
wonderful  profusion  of  figurative  language,  often  exquisitely  beautiful 
and  luxuriant,  but  sometimes  purely  fantastical  and  far-fetched.  The 
peculiarity  of  Shelley's  style,  to  which  we  may  give  the  name  of  incat- 
enatioa,  Keats  carries  to  extravagance  — one  word,  one  image,_one 
rhyme  suggests  another,  till  we  quite  lose  sight  of  the  original  idea, 
which  is  smothered  in  its  own  sweet  luxuriance,  like  a  bee  stifled  in 
honey.  Shakspeare  and  his  school,  upon  whose  manner  Keats  un- 
doubtedly endeavored  to  form  his  style  of  writing,  have,  it  is  true,  this 
peculiarity  of  language;  but  in  them  the  images  never  run  away  witli 
the  thought—  the  guiding  master-idea  is  ever  present.  These  poets 
never  throw  the  reins  on  their  Pegasus,  even  when  soaring  to  "the 
brightest  heaven  of  invention."  With  them  the  images  are  produced 
by  a  force  acting  ab  intra  ;  like  mild  flowers  springing  from  the  veij 
richness  of  the  ground.  In  Keats  the  force  acts  ab  extra;  the  flowers 
are  forcibly  fixed  in  the  earth,  as  in  the  garden  of  a  child,  who  caimol 
wail  till  they  grow  there  of  themselves.  Keats  deserves  high  praise  foi 
one  very  peculiar  and  original  merit:  he  has  treated  the  classical 
mythology  in  a  way  absolutely  new,  representing  the  Pagan  deities  not 
lis  mere  abstractions  of  art,  nor  as  mere  creatures  of  popular  belief, 

|>i,t  gi  i-ing  ttiem  passions  and  aflections  like  Qur  own,  highly  purified 
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and  idealized,  however,  and  in  exquisite  accordance  with  the  lovelj 
scenery  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  and  with  the  go'den  atmosphere 
of  primeval  esistenx.  This  treatment  of  a  Bubject,  which  ordinary 
readers  would  consider  hopelessly  worn  and  threadbare,  is  certainly  not 
Homeric,  nor  is  it  Miltonic,  nor  is  it  in  the  manner  of  any  of  the  great 
poets  who  have  employed  the  mythological  imagery  of  antiquity;  but 
it  is  productive  of  very  exquisite  pleasure,  and  must,  therefore,  be  in 
accordance  with  true  principles  of  art.  In  Hyperion,  in  the  Ode  ti 
Pan,  in  the  verses  on  a  Grecian  Urn,  we  find  a  noble  and  airy  strain 
of  beautiful  classic  imagery,  combined  with  a  perception  of  natural 
loveliness  so  luxuriant,  so  rich,  so  delicate,  that  the  rosy  dawn  of  Greek 
poetry  seems  combined  with  all  that  is  most  tenderly  pensive  in  the 
calm  sunset  twilight  of  romance.  Such  of  Keats's  poems  as  are  found- 
ed on  more  modern  subjects  —  Tie  Eve  of  St.  Agties  for  example,  or 
Tie  Pot  of  Basil,  a  beautifui  anecdote  versified  from  Boccacc-'.o  —  are, 
to  our  taste,  inferior  to  those  of  his  productions  in  which  the  scenery 
and  personages  are  mythological.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  severity  oi 
ancient  art,  which  in  the  iast-meiitioned  worltB  acted  as  an  involun 
tary  checlt  upon  a  too  luxuriant  fancy,  deserted  him  when  he  ieit  the 
antique  world;  and  the  absence  of  true,  deep,  intense  passion  (his  pre- 
vailing defect)  becomes  necessarily  more  painfully  apparent,  as  well  as 
the  discordant  mingling  of  the  pretfinesses  of  modern  poetry  with  the 
directness  and  unaffected  simplicity  of  Chaucer  and  Boccaccio.  But 
Keats  was  a.  true  poet.  If  we  consider  his  extreme  youth  and  delicate 
health,  his  solitary  and  interesting  self-instruction,  the  severity  of  the 
attacks  made  upon  him  by  hostile  and  powerful  critics,  and  above  all 
the  original  richness  and  pictures queness  of  his  conceptions  and  im- 
agery, even  when  they  run  to  waste,  he  appears  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est of  the  young  poets  —  resembling  the  Milton  olLycidas,  or  the  Spen- 
ser of  the  Tears  of  the  Muses. 

g  le.  Thomas  Campbeu.  (1777-1844),  who  was  born  on  the  a7th  of 
July,  1777,  at  Glasgow,  was  educated  at  the  University  in  that  city, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  translations  from  the  Greet 
poets.  In  1799,  when  he  was  only  in  his  twenty-second  year,  he 
published  his  Pleasures  of  Hope,  which  was  received  with  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm  as  hearty  as  afterwards  welcomed  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel  and  Ckilde  Harold.  Shortly  afterwards  he  travelled  abroad, 
niiere  the  warlike  scenes  he  witnessed  and  the  battle-fields  he  visited 
suggested  some  noble  lyrics.  To  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Pleasures  of 
Hope,  published  in  i8oz,  were  added  the  magnificent  verses  on  the 
l-attle  of  Hohenlinden,  Te  Mariners  of  England,  tlie  most  popular  of 
his  songs,  and  LochieVs  Warning.  In  the  following  year  he  settled  in 
London,  married,  and  commenced  in  earnest  the  pursuit  of  literature 
as  a  profession.  His  works  were  written  chiefly  for  the  booksellers, 
und,  witli  the  exception  of  his  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  which  appeared 
in  1809,  do  not  require  any  notice  in  a  history  of  literature.  In  1843 
lie  retired  to  Boulogne,  where  he  died  in  the  following  year.  His  bodj 
was  brougl.t  over  to  England  mill  intern;.!  in  Westminster  Abliev. 
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To  his  Ijrics,  which  are  among  the  finest  in  any  language,  Campbell 
will  owe  his  lasting  fame.  In  Campbell,  as  in  the  general  state  of 
literarj  feeling  reflected  in  his  works,  a  complete  and  vast  change  had 
taken  place.  In  the  fluctuation  of  popular  taste,  in  the  setting  of  thai 
current,  which,  flowing  fi-om  tlie  old  classicism,  has  carried  us  inKiiei- 
blj  but  irresistiblj'  first  through  Romanticism,  and  has  now  brovighl 
us  to  a  species  of  metaphysical  quietism,  there  have  been  many  tem- 
porary changes  of  direction,  nay,  some  apparent  stoppages.  Despite 
tlie  eifo'T  and  impulsion  of  the  Byronian  poetry  —  the  poetry  of  passion 
—  iliere  were  writers  who  not  only  retained  many  characteristics  of  the 
former  school  that  had  to  appearante  been  exploded,  but  even  some- 
thing of  the  old  tone  of  sentiment,  modified,  of  course,  by  the  lesthetic 
principles  which  were  afterwards  to  be  completely  embodied  in  such  i 
cycle  of  great  works  as  constitutes  a  school  of  literature.  Campbell  is 
one  of  the  connecting  links  between  the  two  systems  so  opposite  and 
apparently  so  incompatible;  and  in  comparing  his  first  work  with  his 
last  we  find  a  perfect  image  of  the  gradual  transition  from  the  one 
style  of  writing  to  the  otlier. 

g  17,  In  the  circle  of  poets  with  Bj-ron,  Shelley,  and  Keats,  outliving 
by  many  years  the  latest  of  these,  must  be  mentioned  the  names  of 
Leigh  Hunt  and  Walter  Savage  La n dor. 

James  Henrv  Leigh  Hunt  (1784-1859)  was  the  son  of  a  West 
Indian,  who,  resident  in  the  United  States,  had  remained  a  firm  loyalist, 
and  after  the  declaration  of  independence  found  it  advisable  to  come 
over  to  this  country.  The  poet  was  born  at  Southgate,  Middlesex,  and 
received  hie  education  at  Christ's  Hospital,  which  he  left  "  in  the  same 
rank,  at  the  same  age,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  as  Lamb."  He  stam- 
mered, and  therefore  "  Grecian  I  could  not  be."  In  1805  he  joined  his 
brother  in  editing  a  newspaper  called  the  News,  and  shortly  afterwards 
established  the  Examiner,  which  stiil  exists.  A  conviction  for  libel  on 
the  prince  regent  detained  him  in  prison  for  two  years,  the  happiest 
portion  of  his  life :  he  was  free  from  the  worry  and  care  which  never 
afterwards  forsook  him.  Soc.t  after  he  left  prison  he  published  the 
Sloiy  of  Ritaini,  an  Italian  taie  in  verse  (1816),  which  contains  some 
exquisite  poetry,  both  as  to  conception  and  execution.  About  1818  he 
started  the  Indicator,  a  weekly  paper,  in  imitation  of  the  Spectator; 
and  in  1822  he  went  to  Italy,  to  assist  Lord  Byron  and  Shelley  in  their 
lirojected  paper  called  tlie  Liberal.  Shelley  died  soon  after  Hunt's 
arrival  in  Italy;  and  though  Hunt  was  kindly  received  by  Bvron,  and 
Hired  for  a  time  in  his  house,  there  was  no  congeniality  between  them. 
The  Liberal  was  discontinued,  and  they  parted  on  bad  terms.  On  his 
return  to  England,  Hunt  published  an  account  of  ^on^  Byroa  andsomt 
•jf  its  Contemporaries,  which  was  universally  condemned  as  both 
ungenerous  and  unjust  He  continued  to  write  for  periodicals,  and 
published  various  poems  from  time  to  time,  of  which  one  of  the  most 
i;eh"brated  was  Captain  Sivord  and  Captain  Pen.  He  died  in  1859,  al 
Lhe  age  of  sevenly-iii  e,  having  enjoyed  during  the  latter  yearK  of  hii 
life  a  pension  of  300/.  a  year  from  the  Crown.     Leigh  Hunf  s  (loetry  ii 
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graceful,  sprightly,  and  full  of  fancy.  Though  not  possessing  much 
Boul  and  emotion,  it  has  true  life  and  genius,  while  here  and  there  his 
verse  is  lit  up  with  wit,  or  glows  with  tenderness  and  grace.  His  proso 
writings  consist  of  essays,  collected  under  the  title  of  the  7»(f/ca/of  ana 
iis  Companions;  Sir  Raljik  Bsher,  a  novel;  The  Old  Court  Suburb; 
and  his  lives  of  WycberUy.,  Congre-oe,  Vanbrxgh,  and  Farqukar,  pit- 
fixed  to  his  edition  of  their  dramatic  writings. 

§  18.  Walter  Savagb  Landok  (1775-1864)  was  bom  on  the  jolh 
=*■  January,  1775.  His  father  was  a  gentleman  of  gooS  family  and 
wealthy  circumstances  residing  in  Warwickshire.  The  son  entered 
Rugby  at  an  early  age,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford. Like  many  others  who  have  taken  important  literary  positions, 
be  left  the  University  without  a  degree;  and  though  intended  at  first 
for  the  army,  and  afterwards  for  the  bar,  he  declined  both  professions, 
and  threw  himself  into  literature,  with  the  assistance  of  a  liberal 
allowance  from  his  father.  In  1795  his  first  work —  a  volume  of  poems 
—  appeared,  followed  early  in  the  present  century  by  a  translation  into 
Latin  of  Gebir,  one  of  his  own  English  poems.  Landor  had  no  small 
facility  in  classical  composition,  and  he  appeared  to  have  the  power  of 
transporting  himself  into  the  times  and  sentiments  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  This  is  still  more  clearly  seen  in  the  Heroic  Idyls  (1820),  in 
Latin  verse ;  and  the  reproduction  of  Greek  thought  in  The  Hellenica 
IB  one  of  the  most  successful  attempts  of  its  kind.  At  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  poet  found  himself  in  possession  of  an  extensive  estate;  but 
jonging  for  a  life  of  greater  freedom  and  less  monotony  than  that  of 
an  English  country-gentleman,  he  sold  his  patrimony  and  took  up  his 
abode  on  the  continent,  where  he  resided  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  with 
occasional  visits  to  his  native  country.  The  republican  spirit  which  led 
him  to  take  part  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Spanish  rising  of  1808  continued  to 
burn  fiercely  to  the  last.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  defend  tyrannicide, 
and  boldly  offered  a  pension  to  the  widow  of  any  one  who  would  mur- 
der a  despot.  Between  i8so  and  1830  he  was  eiii^:»ged  upon  his  great- 
est work,  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Literary  Men  and  Statesmen. 
This  was  followed  in  1831  by  Poems,  Letters  by  a  Conservative,  Satire 
en  Satirists  (1836),  Pentameron  and  Pentalogae  (1837),  and  a  long 
series  in  prose  and  poetry,  of  which  the  t^hieX  &tt'Ca^  Hellenics  enlarged 
and  completed.  Dry  Sticks  Fagoted,  and  The  Last  Frsit  of  an  Old 
Tree.  He  resided  towards  the  close  of  his  life  at  Bath ;  but  some  foui 
or  five  years  before  his  death,  a  libel  on  a  lady,  for  which  he  was  con- 
demned to  pay  heavy  damages,  drove  him  again  from  his  country  and 
he  retired  to  his  Italian  home  near  Florence,  and  there  in  serene  old 
age  "  the  Nestor  of  English  poets,"  one  of  the  last  literary  links  with 
the  age  of  the  French  Republic,  passed  quietly  away.  He  died  on  the 
17th  of  September,  1864,  an  exile  from  his  country,  misunderstood  from 
the  very  individuality  of  his  genius  by  the  majority  of  his  countrymen, 
but  highly  apjn-eciated  by  thos-  who  could  rightly  estimate  the  woiks 
be  has  left  behind  him. 
It  hks  been  well  said  of  the  author  of  Imaginary  C«nv»rsati9nt  thai 
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no  wriler  presents  "as  remarkable  an  instance  of  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  human  understnnding."  Landor  was  a  man  of  refined 
tastes  and  cultured  mind.  A  gentleman  by  birth,  every  line  of  his 
writings  gives  proofs  of  the  learned  and  polished  intellect.  But  unhap- 
pily his  great  powers  were  marred  hy  the  heedlessness  and  rashness  of 
his  disposition,  strong  passions,  and  an  unrestrained  will.  There  is 
no  legard  for  the  thouglits  and  feelings  of  others.  He  therefore  is 
too  fond  of  paradox  and  unfounded  assertion.  His  opinion  must  be 
received,  because  it  is  his ;  he  runs  against  every  one  else,  and  believe 
what  no  one  else  believes,  and  scouts  those  ideas  which  have  receivei 
universal  assent.  Thus  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  a  man  of  no  genius ; 
Alfieri  the  greatest  man  that  Europe  has  seen ;  Pitt  was  a  poor  creature, 
and  Fox  a  charlatan.  It  was  this  unhappy  inconsistency,  paradox,  ani? 
wilfulness,  which  prevented  his  writings  obtaining  that  position  which 
was  their  due.  His  style  is  nervous  and  graceful.  In  the  Imaginary 
Comenations  the  tones  and  manners  of  the  age  or  individual  are  well 
rendered,  and  the  whole  work  is  evidently  that  of  a  mau  deeply  in  ear- 
nest, yet  wanting  in  that  gentleness,  considerateness,  and  prudence 
which  are  required  in  a  really  valuable  production. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
WORDSWORTH,  COLERIDGE,  AND  SOUTHEY. 

I,  WillumWokiswobth;  Ms  life  andworke.  J  2.  Criticism  of  his  poetrj 
5  3.  Samcel  Taylok  CoLERiD&E  x  hls  life.  {  4.  Hia  litetarj  ehniaeter  and 
poems.  {5.  His  prose  works  and  conversation,  ^6.  Hobebt  SoWthby  :  hii 
life  J  7.  His  poems.  Joan  of  Arc,  Madoc.  Tkalaba.  Kehama.  Roderick 
\  8.  His  prose  ivorks. 

§  1.  WiixiAM  WoRDSWOSTH  (1770-1850),  the  founder  of  the  so-called 
Lake  School  of  poetry,  was  born  at  Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland, 
April  7, 1770.  In  his  ninth  year  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Hawkshead, 
in  the  most  picturesque  district  of  Lancashire,  where  the  scholars,  in- 
stead of  living  under  the  same  roof  with  a  master,  were  boarded  among 
the  villagers.  They  were  at  liberty  to  roam  over  the  surrounding  coun- 
try by  day  and  by  night,  and  Wordsworth  largely  availed  himseif  of 
this  privilege.  The  reJish  for  the  beauties  of  creation,  to  which  he 
mainly  owes  his  place  among  poets,  was  early  manifested  and  rapidly 
developed.  In  his  fourteenth  year  his  father  died,  and  the  care  of  the 
orphans  devolved  on  their  uncles.  The  poet  was  sent  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1787,  where  he  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  the 
study  of  the  English  poets,  and  in  the  ordinary  amusements  of  the 
University.  After  taking  his  degree  in  1791,  he  went  over  to  France, 
where  he  eagerlj-  embraced  the  ideas  of  the  wildest  champions  of 
liberty  in  that  country.  Wordsworth's  eye,  much  more  practised  to 
scan  landscapes  than  men,  nowhere  penetrated  beneath  the  surface; 
and  he  concluded  that  a  king  and  his  courtiers  were  the  only  French- 
men by  whom  power  could  be  abused.  His  political  sentiments,  how- 
ever, became  gradually  modified,  till  in  later  life  they  settled  down  into 
steady  Conservatism  in  Church  and  State.  To  vindicate  his  talents, 
which  his  Cambridge  career  had  brought  into  question,  he,  in  1793, 
produced  to  the  world  —  hurriedly,  he  saj-s,  though  reluctantly  —  two 
little  poems,  Aa  Bvem'ag  Walk  and  DescrifUve  Sketches.  If  the 
Evening  Walk  was  hastily  corrected  it  had  not  been  hastily  composed, 
for  it  was  begun  in  1787,  and  continued  through  the  two  succeeding 
years.  The  metre  and  language  are  in  the  school  of  Pope,  but  ;;hej 
»re  the  work  of  a  promising  scholar,  and  not  of  a  master.  Tlie 
Descriptive  Skeiches  had  been  penned  at  Orleans  and  Blois,  in  1791 
iiid  17^,  The  execution  is  of  the  same  school  as  the  Evening  Walk, 
but  the  language  is  simpler,  and  so  far  superior. 

In  1793  Wordsworth  commenced,  and  in  1794  completed,  the  story 
of  Salislmry  Plain,  or.  Guilt  and  Sorrotu,  which  did  not  appear  entire 
till  1843,  but  of  which  he  published  an  extract  iu  1798,  under  the  title 
ol  Tie  Ftmale  Vagrant.     In  regard  to  time  it  is  sepaiated  from  Uie 
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Descriiitive  Sketches  by  a  Epan,  but  in  respect  of  merit  the^  are  parted 
by  a  gulf.  He  had  ceased  to  write  in  the  train  of  Pope,  and  composed 
in  the  stanza  of  his  later  favorite  Spenser.  There  is  an  e:xquisite  sim- 
plicity  and  polish  in  the  Inngiiage,  equally  removed  from  the  bald  prat- 
tle of  many  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  and  the  turgid  verbosity  of  nianj 
pageL  in  T&e  Excursion.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  poet  receive*" 
a  legacy  of  900/.,  which  enabled  him  to  indulge  the  great  wish  of  bie 
hsart  —  to  live  with  his  sister  Dorothy,  and  to  devote  himself  entirely 
b>  poetry.  The  autumn  of  1795  found  them  settled  in  a  house  at  Race- 
down,  in  Porsetshire.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  his  history  that, 
during  all  the  time  he  was  a  hotheaded,  intractable  rover,  he  had  lived 
a  life  of  Spartan  virtue.  His  Hawkshead  training  had  inured  him  to 
iMttage  board  and  lodging,  and  the  temptations  of  London  ami  Paris 
had  failed  to  allure  him  to  extravagance  or  vice.  His  temperance  and 
economy  enabled  Iiim  to  derive  more  benefit  from  the  above-men- 
lioned  small  bequest  tlian  would  have  accrued  to  poets  in  general  from 
five  times  the  sum. 

Wordsworth  now  entered  upon  his  poetical  profession  by  paraphras- 
ing several  of  the  satires  of  Juvenal,  and  applying  them  to  the  abuses 
which  he  conceived  to  reign  in  high  places.  These,  however,  he  never 
published.  His  second  experiment  was  the  tragedy  of  The  Borderers, 
which  was  considered,  when  it  appeared,  an  unqualified  failure.  I 
was  in  June,  1797,  when  this  tragedy  was  on  the  verge  of  completion, 
that  its  first  critic  arrived  at  Racedown.  Coleridge  formed  a  close 
friendship  with  Wordsworth  and  his  sister,  and  the  foUowing  year  they 
started  upon  a  tour  together  in  Germany.  To  furnish  funds  for  this 
journey  the  two  friends  published  their  Lyrical  Ballads,  the  first  piece 
in  which  was  Coleridge's  Ancien!  Mariner,  but  the  remaining  poems 
were  all  by  Wordsworth.  Of  these,  tUi-ee  or  four  were  in  Wordsworth's 
finest  manner  —  about  the  same  number  partly  good,  partly  puerile ; 
and  the  remainder  belonged  to  a  class  all  but  universally  condemned. 

On  their  return  to  England  in  1798  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  settle<l 
at  Grasmere,  from  whence  they  aflei-wards  went  to  Allan  Bank,  and 
finally  in  1813  to  Rydal  Mount.  It  was  from  his  residence  in  this  dis- 
trict that  he  and  his  friends  Coleridge,  Southey,  De  Quincey,  and 
W'lson,  received  the  name  of  the  Lake  School.  He  now  set  himself 
to  work,  both  by  precept  and  practice,  to  inculcate  tiiose  peculiar  views 
of  poetry  which  are  mentioned  more  particularly  below,  and  which 
encountered  for  a  long  time  the  fierce  hostility  of  the  critics.  In  1799 
he  commenced  The  Prelude,  which  was  not  published  in  full  till  after 
jie  death.  This  metrical  autobiography  is  valuable  because  it  pre- 
serfes  many  facts  and  opinions  which  might  otherwise  have  gone  unre- 
corded^ but,  upon  the  wliole,  it  is  bald  and  cumbrous  as  a  poem.  Ii. 
1800  he  published  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  Ballads.  Thirty-seveu 
pieces  were  added  to  the  original  collection,  and  the  supplement  mate- 
rially increased  the  proportion  of  good  to  bad. 

The  year  1802  was  an  eventful  one  to  the  [loot.  He  receiied  a  con- 
siderable stccession  of  fortune,  which  bad  bc(ui  due  to  his  fat  (ei  at  th^ 
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time  of  Ills  death,  but  whicli  the  children  had  not  lecovered  till  now 
The  poet's  share  enabled  him  to  inarry  a.  lady  to  whom  he  had  been 
long  (ittached,  Mary  Hutchinson,  bis  sistiir's  friend.  In  1807  he  gave 
to  the  world  two  new  volumes  of  Poems,  which  contained  the  Songai 
ike  Feast  of  Brovgkam  Castle,  and  many  more  of  his  clioicest  pieces. 
Here  appeared  his  first  sonnets,  and  several  of  them  are  still  ranked 
among  his  happiest  efforts  in  that  department.  Wordsworth's  next 
publication  was  in  prose.  His  indignation  rose  at  the  grasping  tjran- 
ay  of  Napoleon ;  and  in  i&jg  he  put  forth  a  pamphlet  against  the  Con 
ven'ion  of  Cintra.  The  sentiments  were  spirit-stirring,  but  themanne- 
of  conveying  them  was  the  reverse,  and  h  p  t  t  p  d  unheeded. 
His  great  work,  The  Excursioa,  appeared  in    8  4     Tl  a  fragtneni 

of  a  projected  great  moral  epic,  discussing  ad  ol  ng  th  mightiest 
questions  concerning  God,  nature,  and  m  n  u  mo  1  nstitution, 
our  duties,  and  our  hopes.  Its  dramatic  in  t  e  eed  gly  small; 
its  structure  is  very  inartificial ;  and  the  ch        t  p  e    nt  d  in  it  are 

devoid  of  life  and  probability.  That  an  old  S  ott  h  p  dl  a  country 
clergyman,  and  a  disappointed  visionary,  should  reason  so  continuous- 
ly and  so  sublimely  on  the  destinies  of  man,  is  in  itself  a  gross  want 
of  verisimilitude  i  and  the  purely  speculative  nature  of  their  intermina- 
ble arguments, 

"  On  knowledge,  will,  and  fats," 

are  not  relieved  from  their  monotony  even  by  the  abundant  and  beau- 
tiful descriptions  and  the  pathetic  episodes  so  thickly  interspersed.  It 
.8  Wordsworth,  too,  who  is  speaking  always  and  alone;  there  is  no 
variety  of  language,  none  of  the  shock  and  vivacity  of  intellectual 
wrestling;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  so  sublime  are  the  subjects  oa  which 
iey  reason,  so  lofty  and  seraphic  is  their  tone,  and  so  deep  a  glow  of 
aumanity  is  perceptible  throughout,  that  no  reader,  but  such  as  seek  in 
joetry  for  mere  food  for  the  curiosity  and  imagination,  can  study  this 
grand  composition  without  ever-increasing  reverence  and  delight. 

In  1815  appeared  The  While  Doe  of  Rylstone,  the  only  narrative 
poem  of  any  length  which  Wordsworth  ever  wrote.  The  incidents  are 
of  a  simple  and  exceedingly  mournful  kind;  turning  chiefly  on  the 
complete  ruin  of  a  north-country  family  in  the  civil  wars :  but  the 
atmosphere  of  mystical  and  supernatural  influences  in  which  the 
personages  move,  the  superhuman  purity  and  unearthliness  of  the 
cliaracters,  and  above  all  the  pai-t  played  in  the  action  by  the  white 
doe,  which  gives  name  to  the  work,  —  all  these  things  contribute  to 
communicate  to  the  production  a  fantastic,  unreal,  and  somewhat 
■ffected  air.  Peter  Bellivas  published  in  1819,  and  was  received  with 
B  shout  of  ridicule.  The  hierophant  had  neglected  no  precaution  to 
provoke  the  sneers  of  the  profane.  He  stated  in  the  dedication  that  the 
work  had  been  completed  twenty  years,  and  that  he  had  continued  cor- 
recting it  in  the  interval  to  render  it  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in 
o«r  national  literature.  An  announcement  so  well  calculated  to  awaken 
aie  highest  expectation  was  followed  by  a  prologue  more  puerile  than 
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anything  which  ever  proceeded  from  a  man  with  a  fiftieth  part  of  hie 
powers.  The  work  is  meant  to  be  serious,  and  is  cerUinly  not  facetious, 
but  there  is  so  much  farcical  absurdity  of  detail  and  language  that  the 
mind  is  revolted.  This  poem  was  followed  by  The  Wagomy,  which 
was  not  more  successful.  Wordsworth's  whole  returns  from  his  litera- 
ry labors  up  to  1819  had  not  amounted  to  140?. ;  but  through  the  ir.flu- 
enceof  Lord  Lonsdale,  he  had  been  appointed  in  1813  distributor  of 
stamps  for  the  County  of  Westmoreland,  which  brought  him  about 
500/.  a  year;  and  it  was  between  1830  and  1840  that  the  flood  which 
aoated  him  into  favor  rose  to  its  height.  Scott  and  Byron  had  in  sue 
cession  entranced  the  world.  They  had  now  withdrawn,  and  no  thin* 
king  arose  to  demand  homage.  It  was  in  the  lull  which  ensued  that 
th'  .ess  thrilling  notes  of  the  Lake  bard  obtained  a  hearing.  It  was 
during  this  Ume  that  he  published  his  Bcdesia'tical  Sonmts  and  Tar 
row  revisited,  and  in  184J  he  brought  forth  a  complete  collect  on  of 
his  poems.  His  fame  was  now  firmly  established  On  the  death  of 
Southey  in  1843  he  was  made  Poet-Liure-ite  He  died  on  April  23 
1850,  when  he  had  just  completed  hia  e  ght  eth  yeir 

§  2.  The  poetry  of  Wordsworth  has  p  is'ied  through  two  phases  of 
criticism,  in  the  first  of  which  his  defect  were  chiefly  noted  ind  m  the 
second  his  merits.  Already  we  have  arrived  at  the  third  era,  when  the 
majority  of  readers  are  just  to  both.  An  acute  critic,  to  whom  vre  have 
been  much  indebted  in  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  poet's  life  and  works, 
gives  the  fairest  esUmate  that  has  appeared  of  Wordsworth's  poetry 
"  It  is  constantly  asserted  that  he  effected  a  reform  in  the  language  01 
■poetry,  that  he  found  the  public  bigoted  to  a  vicious  and  flowery  dic- 
tion, which  seemed  to  mean  a  great  deal  and  really  meant  nothing, 
and  that  he  led  them  back  to  sense  and  simplicity.  The  claim  appears 
to  us  to  be  a  fanciful  assumption,  refuted  by  the  facts  of  literary  history. 
Fefbler  poetasters  were  no  doubt  read  when  Wordsworth  began  to 
write  than  would  now  command  an  audience,  however  small :  but  they 
had  no  real  hold  upon  the  public,  and  Covjper  was  the  only  f  of  ulai 
bard  of  the  day.  His  masculine  and  unadorned  English  was  relished 
in  -^very  cultivated  circle  in  the  land,  and  Wordsworth  was  the  child, 
and  not  tl  e  father,  of  a  reaction,  which,  afl:er  all,  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. Goldsmith  was  th  m  f  lb  t  d  of  Cowper's  Immediate 
predecessors,  and  it  will  not  b  p  t  d  d  that  The  Deserted  Village 
and  The  Traveller  are  avaosigYh     [  f  nane  phraseology.  Bums 

had  died  before  Wordsworth  h  d  a  t  t  d  n  t  ce.  The  wrnderfu!  Peas- 
ant's performances  were  adm  d  by  re  than  by  Wordsworth 
himself;  were  they  not  ali-ea  I  f  m  p  p  dar  than  the  Lake-poefj 
have  ever  been  ~  or  ever  will  b  ?  a  d  w  they,  in  any  respect  or  de 
gree,  tinged  with  the  absurdities  of  the  Hayley  school  ?  When  we  come 
forward  we  find  that  the  men  of  the  generation  vrere  Scott,  Byron. 
Moore,  Campbell,  Crabbe,  and  one  or  two  others.  Wordsworth  himself 
was  little  read  in  comparison,  and  if  he  had  anything  to  do  with  weaning 
the  public  from  their  vitiated  predilections,  it  must  have  been  througl 
his  influence  on  these  more  popular  poets,  whose  works  represented  th« 
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reigning  taste  of  the  time.  But  nothing  is  more  certain  tiian  that  nol 
a  single  one  of  them  had  formed  his  style  upon  that  of  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  or  T&e  Excursion.  .  .  .  Whatever  influence  Woriisworth 
may  have  exercised  on  poetic  style,  be  it  great  or  small,  was  by  cjeyjat- 
mg  m  practice  from  the  principles  of  composition  for  which  he  con- 
tended. Both  his  theory,  and  the  poems  which  illustrate  it,  continufl 
to  Hub  hour  to  be  all  but  universally  condemned.  He  resolved  to  write 
as  the  lower  orders  talked ;  and  though  where  the  poor  are  the  speak- 
tra  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  strict  dramatic  propriety,  the  system 
B-ould  not  be  tolerated  in  serio  '  ooetry.  Wordsworth's  rule  did  not 
stop  at  tlie  wording  of  dialogues.  He  maintained  that  the  colloquial 
nr.guage  of  rustics  was  the  most  philosophical  and  enduring  which 
the  dictionary  affords,  and  the  fittest  for  verse  of  every  description. 
Any  one  who  mixes  wjtii  the  common  people  can  decide  for  himseli' 
whether  their  conversation  is  wont  to  exhibit  more  propriety  of  Ian 
guage  tiian  the  sayings  of  a  Johnson  or  the  speeches  of  a  Burke.  II 
it  were  really  the  case,  it  would  follow  that  literary  cultivation  is  an 
evil,  and  that  we  ought  to  learn  English  of  our  ploughboys,  and  nol 
of  our  Shakspeares  and  Miltons.  But  there  can  be  no  risk  in  asserting 
that  the  vocabulary  of  rustics  is  rude  and  meagre,  and  their  discourse 
negligent,  diffuse,  and  weak.  The  vulgarisms,  which  ore  the  most 
racy,  vigorous,  and  characteristic  part  of  their  speech,  Wordsvrorth 
admitted  must  be  dropped,  and  either  he  must  have  substituted  equiva- 
lent  expressions,  wlien  the  language  ceases  to  be  that  of  the  poor,  oi 
he  must  have  put  up  with  a  stock  of  words  which,  after  all  these  de- 
ductions, would  have  been  scarcely  more  /ipious  than  that  of  a  South- 
Sea  savage.  When  his  finest  verse  is  brouglit  to  the  test  of  his  prin- 
ciple, they  agi-ee  no  better  than  light  and  darkness.  Here  is  !iis  way 
of  describing  the  effects  of  the  pealing  organ  in  King's  College  Chanel, 
with  its  '  self-poised  roof,  scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells  : '  — 

'  But  from  the  arms  of  silence  —  list !  0  list  1  — 
The  niDEio  bursteUi  into  second  life ; 
The  notes  Imutiatc,  ever  j  stone  is  kUseS 
With  sound,  or  ghost  of  sound,  in  mazy  strifo ! ' 

"  This  is  to  write  like  a  splendid  poet,  but  it  is  not  to  write  as  rusticB 
talk.  ^  A  second  canon  laid  down  by  Wordsworth  was,  that  poetic  dic- 
tion 13,  or  ought  to  be,  in  nil  respects  the  same  with  the  language  of 
prose;  and  as  prose  has  awide  range,  and  numbers  among  its  triumphs 
such  luxuriant  eloquence  as  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  principle,  if 
lUst,  would  be  no  less  available  for  the  advocates  of  ornamental  veise 
than  for  the  defence  of  the  homely  style  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads.  Bui 
the  proposition  is  certainly  too  broadly  stated,  and,  though  the  argu- 
ment hold:  good  for  Ihe  adversary,  because  the  phraseology  which  is 
not  too  rich  for  prose  can  never  be  considered  too  tawdry  for  poetry, 
yetitwill  notwarrant  the  conclusions  of  Wordsworth,  th^itpoetrvshoa  *, 
nerer  rise  ahova  prose,  or  disdain  to  descend  to  its  lowest  level/  * 

"  Quarter^  Bevieie'tol.  xcii.  p.  233  seq. 
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§3,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (1772-1834)  was  bom  at  Otteiy- 
SL-Mary,  in  Devonshire,  October  21,  1772.  He  was  left  an  orphan  «1 
an  early  age,  and  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital;  from  whence  h» 
proceeded  to  Jeeus  College,  Cambridge.  He  never  toot  his  degi«e, 
leaving  the  University  in  hia  second  year  in  a  iit  of  despondency,  occa- 
sioned, it  is  said,  by  unrequited  love,  and  enlisting  in  the  i5lh  Dra 
goons,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Comberbatch.  One  of  the  ofBcersj 
Jearning  his  real  history,  communicated  vrith  his  friends,  by  whom  his 
discharge  was  at  once  effected.  After  this  adventure  he  formed  a 
cheme  for  eiiigrating  to  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  in  North 
Ameiicn,  ai^a  thjre  founding  a  model  republic,  with  a  community  of 
goods,  from  wliich  all  selfishness  was  to  be  banished.  He  found  in 
Soutliey  and  some  other  young  men,  as  ardent  and  inexperienced  as 
himself,  warm  Euppjrti  but  the  "  Pantisocracj,"  as  Coleridge  called  it, 
could  not  be  carri-jd  into  eifect  from  want  of  funds.  Coleridge  then 
turned  his  attention  to  literature.  He  had  been  introduced  to  Joseph 
Cottle,  a  benevolent  bookseller  at  Bristol,  who  gave  him  thirty  guineas 
for  a  small  volume  of  poems,  which  were  published  in  1794.  la  the 
following  year  the  poet  married  Miss  Sarah  Fricker  of  Bristol,  a  sister 
of  Southey's  wife.  At  this  time  he  contributed  verses  to  one  of  the 
London  papers.  Another  volume  of  poems  appeared  in  1796.  During 
the  three  first  years  after  his  mairiage  i^e  !ived  in  Wordsworth's  neigli- 
borhood,  and  his  share  in  the  celebrated  Lyrical  Ballads,  published  in 
1797,  has  been  already  mentioned.  At  this  period  also  his  tragedy. 
Remorse,  was  written.  In  1798  Coleridge  visited  Germany,  where  he 
studied  the  language  and  literature.  After  his  return  he  again  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  Lake  District,  near  Wordsworth  and  Sonthey.  He 
now  contributed  to  some  periodicals,  and  wrote  both  on  politics  and 
literature.  In  1810  he  quitted  the  Lakes,  leaving  his  wife  and  children 
wholly  dependent  upon  Southey,  —  a  striking  illustration  of  his  well- 
known  indifference  to  personal  and  pecuniary  obligations.  He  then 
took  up  his  residence  in  London,  finding  a  home  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Gillman  at  Hi^gate,  where  he  died,  July  35,  1834. 

§  4,  The  literary  character  of  Coleridge  resembles  some  vast  but 
unfinished  palace;  all  is  gigantic,  beautiful,  and  rich,  but  nothing  is 
complete,  nothing  compact.  He  was  all  his  days,  from  his  youth  to  his 
death,  laboring,  meditating,  projecting;  and  jet  all  that  he  has  left  uf 
bears  a  painful  character  of  imperfection.  His  mind  was  eminently 
dreamy,  tinged  with  that  incapacity  for  acting  which  forms  tliC  charnc 
taristic  of  the  German  intellect;  his  genius  was  multiform,  many-sided; 
sad  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  couM  not  at  once  seize  upon  flie  right 
point  of  view.  No  man,  probably,  ever  existed  who  thought  morcj 
nnd  more  intensely,  than  Coleridge;  few  ever  possessed  a  vaster 
treasury  of  learning  and  knowledge;  and  yet  how  little  has  he  given  us, 
or  rather  how  few  of  his  works  are  in  any  way  worthy  of  the  undoubted 
majesty  of  ^is  genius!  Materials,  indeed,  he  has  left  ub  in  enormous 
quantity  —  a  store  of  thoughts  and  principles,  particularly  in  th« 
department  of  rKsthetics  cience  —  golden  masses  of  rcaimn,  either  pain' 
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fully  eifted  from  the  rubbish  of  obscure  and  forgotten  authors,  or  dug 
up  from  the  rich  depths  of  his  own  mind ;  but  these  are  still  in  the  state 
of  raw  materials,  or  only  partially  worked. 

He  began  life  as  a  Unitarian  and  republican  ;  his  intellectual  power) 
were  chiefly  formed  in  the  transcendental  schools  of  Germasiy,  but  ht 
ultimately  became  from  conviction  a  most  sincere  adherent  to  the  dor- 
th         t  c  defender  of  ou: 
ly        t    wh  ch  we  havs  alludei' 
th     Dp     ing  Tear,  and  thai 
th     f-   II  y  of  C&amouaf)   Art 
t    th  y  dubitabiy  works  of 

Id      d  1     innge.     In  hia  trans- 
dg    w      m    t  successful.     With 
th    cl    rm    f  an  original  work. 
re  exclusively  the 
pt  copy  of  the  Ger- 
Although  he  has  not 
t    f  the  original,   and 
even  t  ft      w  tl      ghL     p        t    h      t        1  t  on   is,  in  the   best 

and  high    t  fthtt         p  tly  f   thf  1.     That  Coleridge 

had  no  power  of  true  diamatic  creation  is  strongly  proved  by  his 
tragedy  of  The  Remorse^  in  whidi,  in  spite  of  very  strildng  features  of 
tharacter  (as  in  Ordonio),  and  a  multitude  of  incidents  of  the  most 
violent  kind,  he  has  not  produced  a  drama  which  either  excites  curiosity 
or  moves  any  strong  degree  of  pity.  What  is  most  beautiful  in  the 
work  is  all  pure  description,  and  in  no  sense  advances  the  action  or 
exhibits  human  passions.  It  is  strange,  perhaps,  but  yet  by  no  means 
unintelligible,  that  a  man  who  was  so  unsuccessful  in  creating  emotions 
of  a  theatrical  kind  should  have  been  a  most  consummate  critic  of  the 
dramatic  productions  of  others.  Till  he  wrote,  deep  and  universal  as 
had  been  the  admiring  love  —  almost  the  adoration  — of  ^he  English  for 
Shakspeare,  there  still  remained,  in  their  judgment,  something  of  that 
de  haul  es  bas  tone  which  characterizes  all  the  criticisms  anterior  to 
Coleridge's  Lectures  on  Shakspeare.  Coleridge  first  showed  that  the 
creator  of  Hamlet  and  Othello  was  not  only  the  greatest  genius,  but 
also  th'j  most  consummate  artist,  tliat  ever  existed.  Nothing  can  give 
us  a  higher  opinion  of  the  nobility  of  Coleridge's  mind  than  the  fact 
Ihat  he  was  the  first  to  make  some  approach  to  the  discovery  of  those 
laws  which,  expressly  or  intuitively,  governed  the  evolutions  of  the 
SHakapearian  drama  —  that  he  possessed  a  soul  vast  enough,  deep 
'■.ough,  multiform  enough,  to  give  us  some  faint  idea  of  the  diinen- 
tioiis,  the  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth,  of  that  huge  sea  of  truth 
and  beauty. 

Of  the  poems  by  which  Coleridge  is  best  known,  both  in  England 
a:id  abroad,  the  most  universally  read  is  undoubtedly  The  Aucienl 
Mariner,  a  wild,  mystical,  phantasmagoric  narrative,  most  pictiiresquel) 
reliited  in  the  old  English  ballad  measure,  and  in  languass  to  which  aa 
BJr  of  antiquily  i?  skilfully  givei}  iii  i^droirable  harmony  with  the  sp^p 
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Iral  character  of  the  events.  The  whole  poem  Is  a  splendid  dream, 
filling  the  ear  with  the  strange  and  floating  melodies  of  sleep,  and  th< 
eye  with  a  shifting,  vaporous  succession  of  fantastic  images,  gloomj  01 

The  poem  of  Chn'stabel,  and  the  fragment  called  Ktbla  Khan,  are 
of  the  same  mystic,  unreal  character:  indeed,  Coleridge  asserted  U  a' 
the  latter  was  actually  composed  in  a  dream  —  an  affirmation  which  rnut 
well  be  believed,  for  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  unintelligible  than  Ih* 
general  run  of  dreams.  It  is  a  dream,  perhaps;  but  it  is  an  cfiniK 
dream  —  "  £egri  somnium  " —  without  so  much  as  that  faint  coherency 
which  even  a  dream  must  have  to  give  pleasure  in  a  picture  or  in  a 
poem.  Like  everything  that  Coleridge  ever  wrote,  the  versification  ia 
exqu'site.  His  language  puts  on  every  form,  it  expresses  every  sound ; 
he  almost  writes  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear.  But  in  C&rislabel,  which 
has  some  slight  pretension  to  be  an  intelligible  narrative,  or,  at  least, 
part  of  an  intelligible  narrative,  the  mixture  of  two  realities  is  not  har- 
moniously subordinated;  and  the  effect  is,  of  course,  fatal  to  the  poem 
as  a  work  of  art.  In  point  of  completeness,  esquisite  harmony  of  feel- 
ing, and  unsurpassable  grace  of  imagery  and  language,  Coleridge  has 
left   nothing  superior  to  the  charming  little  poem  entitled  Love,  or 

%  S,  Coleridge  takes  rank  also  as  a  psychologist,  moralist,  and  gen- 
eral philosopher.  The  Friend,  the  Lay  Sermon,  the  Aids  to  Rejection, 
and  the  Church  and  Slale,  are  works  which  have  exercised  a  great 
influence  upon  the  intellectual  character  of  his  generation.  But  his 
chief  reputation  through  life  was  founded  less  upon  his  writings  than 
upon  his  conversation,  or  rather  what  may  he  called  his  conversational 
oratory,  which  must  have  resembled  those  disquisitions  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  of  which  the  dialogues  of  Plato  give  some  idea.  It  ia 
in  his  innumerable  fragments,  in  his  rich  but  desultory  remains  (pub- 
Jshed  posthumously  under  the  title  of  Table  Talk),  in  casual  remarks 
scribbled  like  Sibylline  leaves,  oflen  on  the  margin  of  borrowed  books, 
and  in  imperfectly-reported  conversations,  that  we  must  look  for  proofs 
of  Coleridge's  immense  but  incomplet''ly  recorded  powers.  From  a 
careful  study  of  these  we  shall  conceive  a  high  admiration  of  his  genius, 
and  a  deep  regret  at  the  fragmentary  and  desultory  manifestations  of 
his  powers.  We  shall  also  appreciate  the  vastness  and  multiform  char- 
acter of  a  mind  to  which  nothing  was  too  difficult,  or  too  obscure ;  s 
noble  tone  of  moral  dignity  "softened  into  beauty"  by  the  largest 
eympathy,  and,  above  all,  an  admirable  catholicity  of  taste,  which 
tould  unerringly  pitch  upon  what  was  beautiful  and  true,  and  find  iifi 
fahnlum  in  al!  schools,  all  writers;  perceiving,  as  it  were  intuitively, 
the  value  and  the  charm  of  the  most  unpromising  hooks  and  systems. 

5  6.  Robert  Southed  (1774-1843)  was  born  on  August  iz,  1774,  at 
Bristol,  where  his  father  carried  on  the  business  of  a  draper,  but  mosi 
of  his  early  cbildhtod  was  spent  with  his  mothtr's  family.  While 
living  with  his  aunt.  Miss  Tyler,  he  made  the  accuaintance  of  every 
BCtor  of  merit  who  came  to  Bristol  or  Bath,  wi  he  became  fiaed  in  hil 
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aunt's  persuasion  tnat  there  was  only  one  thing  grai  der  than  being  a 
great  tragic  actor  —  and  that  was,  to  be  a  great  au';hor  of  ti-agedies. 
He  was  sent  to  Westminster  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  but  he  had  had  no 
proper  classical  training  previouslj',  and  the  defect  was  never  repaired. 
After  spending  four  jears  at  Westminster  he  was  expelled  for  writing 
an  arli  'Te  against  flogging  in  public  schools,  which  appeared  in  the 
Flagellant,  a  periodical  commenced  by  Southey  and  his  friend  and 
schoolfellow,  Grosvenoi-  Bedford.  The  following  year  he  went  to 
Oxford,  and  was  entered  at  Balliol.  At  the  University  he  made  one  oi 
two  fitful  efForts  to  read  Tacitus  and  Homer,  but  speedily  relinquished 
the  attempt.  His  hope  of  being  able  to  assist  his  family  chieflj  de- 
pended upon  his  taking  Orders,  but  his  religious  opinions  prevented 
oim  from  entering  the  Church.  He  lingered  at  Oxford,  undecidfld 
what  to  do,  until  Cole ndge  appe^red  with  his  scheme  of  "  Pantisocracy,' 
already  related  Quittmg  Otford  Southey  attempted  to  raise  by 
authoi-ship  funds  for  the  Ameriuan  scheme,  and  in  1794  published  at 
Bath,  in  conjunction  with  Robert  Lovell,  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
which  brought  neither  Hme  nor  profit  His  chief  reliance,  however, 
was  on  his  epic  poem  Jaan  of  Arc  which  had  been  composed  in  six 
weeks  in  1793.  He  hid  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  bookseller  as 
inexperienced  and  as  ardent  as  himself.  This  was  Joseph  Cottle  of 
Bristol,  the  patron  of  Coleridge,  who  offered  fifty  guineas  for  the  copy- 
right. The  work  required  much  correction,  and  in  the  mean  time,  in 
order  to  defray  the  immediate  expenses  of  subsistence,  Southey  gave 
lectures  on  History  at  Bristol.  At  this  time  he  was  often  unable  to  pay 
for  a  dinner,  and  in  1795  he  was  compelled  by  want  to  return  to  his 
mother's  house.  In  November  of  the  same  year  Southey  accompanied 
his  uncle  to  Lisbon.  On  the  morning  of  his  departure  he  secretly 
united  himself  to  Miss  Fricker,  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  had  for  some 
time  been  engaged,  thus  frustrating  one  portion  of  his  uncle's  inten- 
tions in  taking  him  out,  which  had  been  to  break  off  an  apparently 
hopeless  engagement.  After  an  absence  of  six  months  Southey  re- 
turned, and  immediately  commenced  that  life  of  patient  litei-ary  toil 
fi-om  which  he  never  swerved  again  while  health  and  intellect  remained. 
He  had  from  the  outset  an  allowance  of  160/.  a  year,  from  his  friend 
Mr.  Wynn,  till  he  had  obtained  for  him  a  pension  of  equal  value  from 
the  Government.  Yet,  with  his  talents  and  industry,  he  was  constantly 
on  the  verge  of  poverty,  and  not  even  his  philosophy  and  h-ipefulness 
were  always  proof  against  the  difficulties  of  his  potiitJon.  In  1804  h« 
look  up  his  residence  at  Greta  Hall,  near  Keswick,  in  Cumberlasd, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  From  being 
a  sceptic  and  a  republican,  he  became  a  firm  believer  in  Christianity, 
and  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  English  Church  and  Constitution ;  and 
many  of  his  works  and  essays  in  the  Quarterly  Revt&w  were  written 
in  defence  of  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  In  1813  he 
was  appointed  Poet- Laureate,  and  in  1835  received  a  pension  of  yx>l.  a 
year  from  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  During  the  last  four 
years  of  his  ilfe,  he  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  hopeless  imbecility.  Hf 
died  March  31,  iSfj. 
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I  7.  Southe/s  ".iterary  activity  was  prodigious.  Tlie  list  of  his 
writings,  publisheJ  under  his  own  name,  amounts  to  one  Jmndred  anA 
nine  volumes.  In  addition  to  these  he  contributed  to  the  Annual  Re- 
vieto  fifty-two  articles,  to  the  Foreign  Quarterly  three,  to  the  Quarterly 
ninety-four.  The  composition  of  these  works  was  a  small  part  of  tba 
labor  they  iin^olved  :  they  are  all,  even  to  his  poems,  books  of  research, 
which  obliged  him  to  turn  over  numerous  volumes  for  the  production 
afone.  . 

yoan  of  Arc,  the  earliest  of  his  long  poems,  was  a  juvenile  produc- 
tion published  in  1795.  It  was  received  with  favor  by  moat  of  the  criti- 
cal journals  on  account  of  the  republican  doctrines  which  it  espoused. 
The  critics  praised  the  poetry  for  the  sake  of  tlie  principles,  and  the 
pubiic,  who  rejected  the  principles,  accepted  the  verdict.    Jl/aifoc,  which 


IS  completed  in  1799,  1 


D  the  world  till  1805.    Upon  this 


^„ s  contented  to  rest  his  fame.     It  is  founded  on  ont  of  the 

most  absurd  legends  connected  with  the  early  history  of  America. 
Madoc  is  ft  Welsh  prince  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  is  represented  as 
making  the  discovery  of  the  Western  world ;  and  his  contests  with  the 
Mexicans,  and  ultimate  conversion  of  thai  people  from  their  cruel 
idolatry,  form  the  main  action  of  the  poem,  which,  like  yoa«  of  Arc, 
is  written  in  blank  verse.  The  poet  thus  had  at  his  disposal  the  rich 
store  of  picturesque  scenery,  manners,  and  wonderful  adventure^  to  be 
found  in  the  Spanish  narratives  of  the  exploits  of  Columbus,  Pizarro, 
Oortes,  and  the  Conqneatadors.  But  the  victories  which  are  so  won- 
derful, when  related  as  gained  over  the  Mexicans  by  the  comparatively 
well-armed  Spaniards  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  are  per- 
fectly incredible  when  attributed  to  a  band  of  savages  litUe  superior  in 
civilization  and  the  art  of  war  to  the  people  they  invaded.  Though 
the  poem  is  crowded  with  scenes  of  more  than  possible  splendor  — of 
more  than  human  cruelty,  courage,  and  superstition —  the  effect^  is 
singularly  languid;  and  the  exaggeration  of  prowess  and  suffering 
produces  the  same  effect  upon  the  mind  as  the  extravagance  of  fiction 
in  the  two  Oriental  poems  which  we  shall  next  notice. 

Tialaba  was  published  in  iSoi,  and  the  Curse  ef  Kehama  in  1810. 
Both  these  poems  are,  in  their  subjects,  wild,  extravagant,  unearthly, 
full  of  supernatural  machinery,  but  of  a  kind  as  difficult  to  manage 
will-  effect  as  at  first  sight  splendid  and  attractive.  Tkalaba  is  a  tale 
of  Arabian  enchantment,  full  of  magicians,  dragons,  hippognffs,  and 
monsters.  In  Kekama  the  poet  has  selected  for  his  groundwork  tlii; 
utill  more  unmanageable  mythology  of  the  Hindoos- a  vast,  inco^ 
herent,  and  clumsy  structure  of  superstition,  more  hopelessly  unadapted 
to  the  purposes  of  poetry  tiian  even  the  Fetishism  of  the  savages  ■=: 
A&ica.  The  poems  are  written  in  an  irregular  and  wandermg  species 
of  rhjUim  —  the  Tkalaba  altogether  witiiout  rhyme ;  and  the  language 
abounds  in  an  affected  simplicity  ar.d  perpetual  obtrusion  of  vulgar 
and  puerile  phraseology.  The  works  have  a  most  painful  air  of  laxity, 
and  a  want  of  Inteliecti  al  bone  and  muscle.  There  arc  many  passages 
of  gorgeous   description,   and   many   proofs   of  powerful  fancy   and 
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imagiiial:[on i  but  the  persons  and  adverituret  are  so  supernaliital,  bo 
completely  out  of  the  circle  of  human  s.vmpath  es,  both  in  their  tri' 
umphs  and  sufferings,  and  they  are  so  Bcnipulouily  divested  of  all  tho 
passions  and  circumstances  of  humanity,  tLat  these  gorgeous  and 
ambitious  works  produce  on  us  the  impression  of  a  splendid  but  unsub' 
stantial  nightmare :  they  are  the  vast  disjointed  visions  of  fever  and 
delirium.  In  Thalaba  we  have  a  series  of  adventures,  encountered  bj 
an  Arabian  hero  who  fights  with  demons  and  enchanters,  and  finall; 
overthi-ows  the  dominion  of  the  powers  of  evil  in  the  Domdaniel  eaV 
erna,  "  under  the  roots  of  the  ocean."  It  is  more  extravagant  than 
miything  in  the  "  Tliousand  and  One  Nights:"  indeed  it  is  nothing 
but  a  quintessence  of  all  the  puerile  and  monstrous  fictions  of  Arabian 
fancy.  In  tlie  Oriental  legends  these  extravagances  are  pardonable, 
and  even  characteristic;  for  in  them  wre  talte  into  account  the  childish 
and  wonder-loving  character  of  the  audience  to  which  such  fantastic 
inventions  were  addressed,  and  we  remember  that  they  are  scattered, 
in  the  bool(s  of  the  East,  over  a  much  greater  surface,  so  to  speai;, 
whereas  here  we  have  them  al!  consolidated  into  one  mass  of  incohe- 
rent monstrosity.  We  miss,  too,  the  exquisite  glimpses  afforded  us  by 
those  tales  of  the  common  and  domestic  life  of  the  Easti  These  poems, 
like  everything  of  Southey's,  exhibit  an  incredible  amount  of  multifa- 
rious learning;  but  it  is  learning  generally  rather  curious  than  valua- 
ble, and  it  is  not  vivified  by  any  truly  genial,  harmonizing  power  ol 
originality. 

In  the  volume  of  metrical  tales,  which  appeared  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  publication  of  these  poems,  as  in  genera!  in  his  minor  poems, 
Southey  exhibits  a  degree  of  vigor  and  originality  of  thought  for  whicK 
we  look  in  vain  in  his  longer  works.  Sorae  of  his  legends,  transtatet 
from  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  (in  which  languages  Southey  wae  a 
proficient),  or  from  the  obscurer  stores  of  the  Latin  chronicles  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  the  monkish  legends  of  the  saints,  are  very  vigorous 
and  characteristically  written.  The  author's  spirit  was  strongly  legen- 
dary; and  he  has  caught  the  ti-ue  accent,  not  of  heroic  and  chivalric 
tradition,  but  of  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  monastic  times.  Some 
of  his  minor  original  poems  have  great  tenderness  and  simple  dignity 
of  tliought,  though  often  injured  by  a  studied  meanness  and  creeping- 
ress  of  eipression;  for  the  fatal  error  of  the  school  to  which  he  be- 
longed was,  as  we  have  already  shown,  a  theory  that  the  real  every-day 
jhraseology  of  the  common  people  was  better  adapted  to  the  juirposen 
>f  poetry  than  the  language  of  cultivated  and  educated  men. 

Kekama  was  followed,  at  an  interval  of  four  years,  by  Roderick,  tkt 
Last  of  the  Ool/ii,  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  and  of  a  much  more  modest 
iind  credible  character  than  its  predecessors.  The  subject  is  the  pun 
ishment  and  repentance  of  the  last  Gothic  King  of  Spain,  whose  vices, 
oppressions,  and  m  particular  an  insult  offered  to  the  virtuo  of  Florindn, 
Jaughter  of  Count  Julian,  incited  that  noble  to  betray  his  country  to 
the  Moors.  The  general  insurrection  of  the  Spaniards  against  their 
Moslem  oppressora,  the   pxphii'e  of   the   illustrious   Pelayo,   and   the 
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teappearatice  of  Roderick  at  llie  great  battle  which  put  an  end  to  Ihe 
infidel  dominion,  form  the  materials  of  the  action.  The  Kmg,  m  tt.« 
disguise  of  a  hermit,  figures  in  most  of  the  scenes ;  and  his  =^goa^"'S 
repentance  for  his  past  crimes,  and  humble  trust  m  the  mercy  of  God, 
Bre  the  key-note  or  prevaumg  tone  of  the  work.  Though  free  from 
the  iniudicious  employment  of  supernatural  raachmery,  and  though 
containing  some  descriptions  of  undeniable  merit,  and  several  scenes 
of  powerful  tenderness  and  pathos,  there  is  the  same  want  of  reahtj 
aud  human  interest  which  characterizes  his  other  poems.  _ 

The  tone  of  Southey's  poems  in  general  is  too  uniformly  ecstatic  and 
agonising.  His  personages,  like  his  scenes,  have  somethmg  unreal, 
phantom-like,  dreamy:  they  are  often  beautiful,  but  it  is  the  beauty 
not  of  the  earth,  or  even  of  the  clouds,  but  of  the  mirage  and  the 
Fata  Morgana.  His  robe  of  inspiration  sits  gracefully  and  majestically 
upon  him,  but  it  is  too  voluminous  in  its  folds,  and  too  heavy  in  its 
gorgeous  texture,  for  the  motion  of  real  existence :  he  is  never  suc- 
cinct for  speed,"  and  his  flowing  drapery  obstructs  and  embarrasses 
his  steps.  Hehasj>^<^,butnot/o-^e.-  his  genius  is  rather  passive 
than  active.  ,/->_. 

On  being  appointed  poet- laureate,  Southey  paid  his  tnhute  of  Court 
adulation  with  an  eagerness  and  regularity  which  showed  ljf.w  complete 
was  his  conversion  from  the  political  faith  of  his  youthful  days.  A 
convert  is  generally  a  fanatic;  and  Southey's  laureate  odes  exhibit  a 
fierce  passionate,  controversial  hatred  of  his  former  liberal  opinions 
which  gives  interest  even  to  the  ambitious  monotony,  the  convulsive 
mediocrity,  of  his  official  lyrics.  In  one  of  them,  the  Vhion  of  Judg- 
ment, he  has  essayed  to  revive  the  hexameter  in  Enghsh  verse.  This 
experiment,  tried  in  so  many  languages,  and  with  such  indiffei-ent  suc- 
cess, had  been  attempted  by  Gabriel  Harvey  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  the  universal  ridicule  which  hailed  Southe/s  attempt  was  excited 
quite  as  much  by  the  absurdity  of  the  metre  as  by  the  extravagant  flat- 
tery of  the  poem  itself.  The  deification,  or  rather  beatification,  of 
George  HI.  drew  from  Byron  some  of  the  severest  strokes  of  his  irre- 
sistible ridicule,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  severely  revenging 
upon  Southey  some  of  the  attacks  of  the  laureate  upon  his  principlea 
and  poetry.  ,       ,     ,, 

§  8.  Southey's  prose  works  are  very  numerous,  and  valuable  on 
account  of  their  learning;  but  the  little  Life  of  Nehon,  written  to 
fui-nish  young  seamen  with  a  simple  narrative  of  the  exploits  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  naval  hero,  hab  perhaps  never  bee^  equalled  for  tlie 
perfection  of  its  style.  In  his  other  works-  the  principal  of  winch 
In  The  Boot  of  the  Church,  The  Lives  of  the  Brilish  Ad,mral.-,  Tie 
I^i/eof  Wesley,  9.  History  of  Brazil,  ar^i  of  the  P^«"««/ar  H'«/--we 
find  the  same  admirable  art  of  dear,  vigorous  English,  aid  no  less 
that  strong  prejudice,  violent  political  and  literary  partiality,  and  a  K.ne 
of  haughty,  acrimonious,  arrogant  self-confidence,  which  so  m.jch 
detract  from  his  many  excellent  qualities  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man,  hii 
.incerity,  his  learning,  his  conscientiousness,  and  his  natural  benevo- 
knee  of  character. 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


«WEB  I-OETS  or  THE  NIHSTBEHTH 

CENIUBY. 
Sahusi.  Rooeus  (1T63-UKI  iis  born  st  N«I- 

In  Ihe  enioyniHil  of Imgo  n-PiOtli  unS  aaiplo  Ifiairc, 


111,  Coblietl,  amiUiBy,  Coke. 


HOEADB  Surm  (i;7D-lS40)  was  t,  mors  tdIuiuI- 
JKJral  novels  and  vera™.  Brmn'Mlse  tbamt,  182«, 
ii<  lis   BTOE   JV  mn.    Waller    (MBUm,    TO. 


LBB0WLTO(lJ(a-38M)  V 


Id  Trinlly  College,  Oifbrg.  In  ISOI  he  DbUlnal 
le  valuaWo  living  of  Bremliill,  In  Willdiire.  no 
coutJcB  on  imporlnnt  plDco  in  Hk  hialoiT  of  Eng- 


BrarajED  BiJCfOH  llJfl4-IM9>  srai  t  diembei 
dicSocEcLyof  Fj^cnds,  and  Lhe  emonotof  ALtenl 
nhicb  he  KltEatled  If  perriapa  mninly  OAring  lo 


I  apivaral  separate]^ 


BiUal  in  lioii,  nUch.  though  nc 

VtrW  hlfiirc  (Je  Ftood  (IMS),  B 
jAMBa  SuiTIi  (1715-1830),  knov 


V  ilA,  wllh  a  B™  sonneB  mli- 


Bi  uiDHued'    Jinuivnile  d 


Iclry,  ana  tiie  m^ozt^  of 


Rky.  Wili.iau  Hebbect  (if78-184ri,  at  ftra  a 
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IE  (1/(W3«)  woa  also 
■  of  A-iioBtD,  Fubluhed 


JlLnrch^  nhere  he  bccouu  a  wdl-lnunm  prEQCher- 
[11  ISn  lio  piibl\tll«l  Bars  Qmsa  cf  Srotiand,  i 
liTLEiiiLtic  pcem»  ThEQWOBfolkmedliyaiaSaAfial^ 
SOUaU  WaHa,  mid  olhn  po«iiia  of  a  l^^luos 
^lU'aclcr.  Onthntne  l9iK>trui«tB7TEi^(U»Bll  poet; 
Lud  Plough  his  TETBa  Is  full  of  t«ider  and  dflvaut 
^cUug>  It  has  lilile  ^gai  or  iinnBmatla]]-  He  boB 
weD  camrniRd  to  Cowper.  bat  wmta  that  poefs 
imnor,  fQicc,  and  depth  of  poQtia  puision- 


!□  of  grvat  learning,  and 


I  fiiicl  Tht  OilB"^.  1S3^    Bis 
JOHHiM  FbeuE  (UIB-IBW),  1 1 


a  BMirteenth  k 


r,  and  fiofla  of  Atillopll- 


lalcnOil,  Ho  died  at  l^lchiiiopoly, 
fl.  Ho  waa  luither  of  the  fonipToN 
5;  Life  of  Jerem  JSwlW, 


CLD  <lIltC-tS23),  Uie 


'I  Sov  (ITSB).  Ssnd  TiUet  (lato).  rod 
I,  sc  His  H;le  is  dosd^pUva.  Theiliylhoi 
et.  and  Ihe  lineuagc  choice,  bnt  Iho  gentle 


ite  the  trogediea  of  Jm,  The  M 


A.  and  nn  EfHt)t  on  (As  Qeet 
known  by  the  Itagedy  of  i» 
nio»  striking  ndditione  to  Li 


Lppeared  in  modern  til 


jtUotofPMlPff  J^ 
Ite!,  ani  other  n 
1  were  ^hllshcd.  n 


A  li^"  "fOis  Soiitxnt 


ems.  i^eOy    appended  to  muv  of  bet  fliJ 
ILofgrt-atlicoulyanaftdiue-  ail«  hia  death,  are  teoiarlui 

EST  P(i(JJH!    (17OT-1K>),  the  anthor  iifm    Ihounlitamiofeiiptesaion. 


forks.  pLibUaJied 
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at  Lrmliigtim, 


1  DfSoulhe!',  Bu)w»,liiidWHion. 
Bear  uoitoouedv  (i^e-iSKJ),  a 


•8  bcsL  liDQmi  l>7  the  scalblDfi  i 

SLIZABETH  LaNDUH  |lS<N-ie3B>.  bcH 

it,iasB.  ' 

EV.  GEonoE  CSiOLT  (Wa»-J8SS>,  >  li»livC  Of 

.    HmtjloKasgoigtousond'usIiuiiginUioD 
le.    He™alhcKuaiorofiUyewIivmkiinpael.J 

ro  (I«4G1,  are  hig  cW  porini.   In  HcSiia  he 
BB.  Milil  TiaHE  (IJVMSIO).  s  nalJve  ofWict;  - 

lUES  SHEElDiK  KMBIUBS  (17M-l«fl3),  OnO  Of 


veachlug  In  the  cbopels  of  the  ChrisLian 
most  papains  dnuklds  Ihjit  has  oppearal  ii 

JUOS  HOGO  (1770-1636),  known  btfle 


by  hig  pen.  Tbs  Qtmrlt  Wake  (leia)  bronghl  Ua 
iDlD  Toy  ftvotoble  Dotice.  It  was  toIlow*d  bj 
Mn&or  ^  rAe  Jfow  nVn/er  Eveninff  Ta}et,  ft& 
Ilo^>  Rlilef  deUglit  vtLS  iq  Ip^^ndo^  tales  tod 
ti?Ut  lore.  Fauej  Mtbor  thun  tlie  deKripiJDn  dI  ILSb 
hhI  miDnera  iatiieprevaiUng  LbanalKi  of  the  pod  "• 


InnUiight.'" 


3d  of  Uny,  ]7R>|  sod  in  lS3t  he  beEsme  nib-cdSI 

Lpptsjcit  H«  waa  jiHDcUtgd  with  Ihe  brillln 
dicTon-ho  then  conlilliutcdtn  the  Mgglzinetiuiuii 
rliDin  were  lAmb,  HdzUII,  Hie  Smithe,  Se  Quince 
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nes  of  nnlUTD  nis  my  vivldradd  Mme  ot  lul  lie-  lUDgiJies  Bit  Ituli 
scriutiom  ore  uioflclB  of  Ottis  doaa. ,  Bla  most  Aaront  lefirfi,  w 
AillLucUm  niEik  wis  Ihe  llmroiigh  AumasiCn  of  hi 

the  moat  volnnblo  contrJbullom  to  EnsliSll  lllorJt 
luie  of  sympaUiy  "ith:  »«!  inaighl  into,  buoHui  llf 


of  Ihe  moat  nBCcting  little  poema  ia  OUT  Lingiui 
Milltoequallsllonlj  by  unolhEr  of  Wa  bttUoaa  ei 


ELlmoat  every  laoguoge,"  mivgUi^  wltii  a  fc^ 
« the  BinoUnGaa  of  whiob  d»JQ  |i:«Bmtad  h 
DmoLioool  tbraa  by  too  ^aL  OEpmae.  h« 
(Olos  forUi  in  flympnUiy  Willi  Uie  wretched 

'    iflg  up  her  atrtogUi.  alio  aeema  lo  fling  liei'  owu  aoul 

ir  aoimets  flo  flill  of  patlioa  ftnd  love.  It  is 
■jc  wolKlarccl  at  IhereEffe  that  Bnioe  of  her 
{hnabeencnUedapafl'iD^TC-    Mrs.  Bronuing 


he  Bridge  of  ^fu,  £i 


ig  is  what  might  bo  woU  espMted  ftoDi 
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CHAPl'ER  XXIII. 
THE   MODERN  NOVELISTS. 

II.  ClassiEo&tionofEnmaiiees  and  Novels,  j  2.  I.  Ramancel.  Horacb  WaL. 
»MB.  {  3.  Mfis.  Radcliffe.  }  4.  lEWie,  Matuein,  and  Mbs.  8heli,et 
}  6.  James.  ^  6.  II.  NmeU  of  real  iife  and  ladety  Miss  Buhney  J  7 
Mhs,  Chahlottb  Smith   Mn.    I  d  Mss   0  { 3   C 

{ 0,  William  Makepeac    T  H    1  f       d  { 1     C 

ciam  of  his  works.      {II    M        E  THfllo/JVw?        G 

PKoMjaaoB  Wilson,  Lad    M  S.        ^13   F   h     mile  N     is     1. 

TEE,  Wajid,  and  Ladv  B  j  14    M       A  TuEUS 

Hook.     Mas.  Trollopd      Mm  J  IS    in    OnnOat  ff  celt 

Beckfohb,  Hope,  and  M  §  IS    IV    N  ml     id  M  I  la  j  Nov  la 

C AMAIN  MaERTAI,  &C. 

§  1.  TiiB  department  ofElhittu        Ihhl  Ittd 

during  the  later  half  of  th    I     t      d  tl         mm     e        t     f  th    p  t 

izentvry  with  the  greatest         d    ty      d  d     bt  dlj  th  t    f 

prose  fiction  — the  romance      d  tl  1 

This  branch  of  our  subj    t  t  d    t        b  h 

multitude  of  works  and  n  m       th  t  th         If       bl  h  d     f  t 

ing  it  ao  as  to  give  an  ide      f  ts    mm  h  d  f  rt  I  ty  w  11  b 

to  clasGifj'  the  authors  and  thpdt  t         fwgtg  1 

apeciea :  and  though  there  m        mwlhmypp       tblg 

to  several  of  these  subd  pi       w  II  b    f      d   w    t      t,  t 

secure  clearness  and  aid  the  memory.  The  divisions  which  we  propose 
are  as  follows ;  I.  Romances  properly  so  called ;  i.  e.  works  of  narrative 
Action,  embodying  pei-iods  of  ancient  or  middle-age  history,  the  adven- 
hires  of  which  are  generally  of  a  picturesque  and  romantic  character, 
and  the  personages  (whether  taken  from  history,  or  invented  so  as 
to  accord  with  the  time  and  character  of  the  action)  of  a  lofty  and 
imposing  kind.  II-  The  vast  tlaas  of  pictures  of  society,  whether  in- 
vented or  not.  These  are  generally  novels,  i.  e.  tales  of  ptivate  life, 
though  some,  as  those  of  Godwin,  maybe  highly  imaginative,  aud  evei 
tragic  This  class  contains  a  great  treasury  of  what  may  be  called 
pictures  of  local  manners,  as  of  Scottish  and  Irish  life.  ni.  Oriental 
novels  — a  branch  almost  peculiar  to  English  fiction;  and  originating 
partly  in  the  acquaintance  with  the  East  derived  by  Great  Britain  from 
her  gigantic  Oriental  empire,  and  partly  from  the  Englishman's  restless, 
inappeasttble  passion  for  travelling,  IV.  Naval  and  military  novels; 
^ving  pictures  of  striking  adventure,  and  containing  records  of  Eng- 
land's innumerable  triumphs,  by  sea  and  land,  together  with  sketches 
of  the  manners,  habits,  and  feelings  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 

§2.  I.  Romances.  — The  history  of  modern  prose  fiction  in  England 
•rill  be  found  to  accord  pretty  closely  with  the  claFf.iflcation  we  hava 
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iust  adopted.  We  bave  spolten  in  another  place  of  the  three  patriwchs  ot 
the  English  novel  —  Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Smollett;  and  the  im- 
mense class  of  works  we  are  abou*  to  consider  may  be  looked  upon  as  to- 
lalij  distinct  from  the  immortal  productions  of  these  great  men,  though 
the  first  impulse  given  to  prose  fiction  will  be  found  to  have  been  in  n) 
nense  communicated  by  Clarissa,  Tom  Jones,  or  Roderict  Raadom. 
This  impulse  was  given  by  Horacb  Walpole  (1717  1797),  t'le  .'ash'di- 
ous  diUttanie  and  brilliant  chronicler  of  the  court  scandal  of  his  diij 
ft  man  of  singularly  acute  penetration,  of  sparkUng  epigrammatic  %\y.k.. 
but  of  a  mind  devoid  of  enthusiasm  and  elevation.  Rather  a  French 
courtier  in  taste  and  habits  than  an  English  nobleman,  he  retired  early 
from  political  life,  veiling  a  certain  consciousness  of  political  incapacity 
ander  an  effeminate  and  affected  contempt  for  a  parliamentary  career, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  his  little  fantastic  Gothic  castle  of  Strawberrj 
Hill,  to  collect  armor,  medals,  manuscripts,  and  painted  glass,  and  to 
chronicle  with  malicious  assiduity,  in  his  vast  and  brilliant  correspond- 
ence, the  absurdities,  follies,  and  weaknesses  of  his  day.  Tie  Castle  oj 
Otrauto  is  a  short  tale,  written  with  great  rapidity  and  without  prepara- 
tion, in  which  the  first  successful  attempt  was  made  to  take  the  Feuda. 
Age  as  tlie  period,  and  the  passion  of  mysterious,  superstitious  terror 
as  the  prime  mover,  of  an  interesting  fiction.  The  supematura. 
machinery  consists  of  a  gigantic  armed  figure  dimly  seen  at  midnight 
in  the  gloomy  halls  and  huge  staircases  of  this  feudal  abode —  of  a 
colossal  helmet  which  finds  its  way  into  the  court-yard,  filling  everybody 
with  dread  and  consternation  —  of  a  picture  which  descends  from  its 
frame  to  upbraid  a  wicked  oppressor— of  a  vast  apparition  at  the  end  ~ 
and  a  liberal  allowance  of  secret  panels,  subterranean  passages,  breath- 
less pursuit  and  escape.  The  manners  are  totally  absurd  and  unnatural 
tlie  heroine  being  one  of  those  inconsistent  portraits  in  which  the  sen- 
timental languor  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  superadded  to  the  femala 
character  of  the  Middle  Ages  -  in  short,  one  of  those  incongruous  con- 
tradictions which  we  meet  in  all  the  romantic  fictions  before  Scott. 
8  3,  The  immense  success  of  Walpolc's  original  and  clevcrly-writ- 
i  other  and  more  accomplished  a-*--*-  •-"f-ti™.  ... 


the  same  track.  After  mentioning  Clara  Reeve  (1725-1803),  whose 
Old  English  Baron  contains  the  same  defects  without  the  beauties  of 
Walpole'a  haunted  castle,  we  come  to  the  great  name  of  this  class,  Ann 
E  (1764-1823),  whose  numerous  i-omances  exhibit  a  surprising 


power  (perhaps  never  equalled)  over  the  emotions  of  fear  and  rndeSned 
mysterious  suspense.  Her  two  greatest  works  are.  The  Romance  ,;*"  lit 
Forest,  and  The  Mysteries  of  Udolfho.  The  scenery  of  her  predilec- 
tion is  that  of  Italy  and  the  South  of  France ;  and  though  she  does  not 
place  the  reader  among  the  fierce  and  picturesque  life  of  the  Miiidlf 
Ages,  she  has,  perhaps,  rathei  gained  than  lost  by  choosing  the  ruined 
castles  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Apennines  for  the  theatre,  and  the  dark 
passions  of  profligate  Italian  counts  for  the  principal  moving  power,  of 
her  wonderful  fictions.  The  substance  of  them  all  is  pretty  nearly  the 
»Mie;  and  the  author's  total  incapacity  to  paint  individual  ch^ra?5el 
37' 
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Diily  makes  us  the  more  admire  the  power  by  which  ?he  interests  u< 
through  the  never-failing  medium  of  suspense.  Mj-sierj  is  the  whole 
spell.  Nothing  can  be  poorer  and  more  conventional  than  the  person- 
ages :  they  are  not  human  beings,  nor  even  the  types  of  classes ;  thej 
have  no  more  individuality  than  the  pieces  of  a  chess-board;  thej  are 
merely  counters;  but  the  skill  with  which  the  author  juggles  with  them 
gives  them  a  kind  of  awful  necromantic  interest.  The  characters  are 
mei  e  abstract  algebraical  expressions,  but  they  are  made  the  enponentp 
nf  such  terrible  and  intense  fear,  suffering,  and  suspense,  that  we  sym 
pulhize  with  their  fate  as  if  they  were  real.  Her  repertory  is  very 
firnited  :  a  persecuted  sentimental  young  lady,  a  wicked  and  mysterious 
count,  a  haggard  monk,  a  tattling  but  faithful  wai£lng-maid,  —  such  is 
the  poor  bvittan  element  out  of  which  these  wonderful  structures  are 
created.  Balzac,  in  one  of  his  tales,  speaks  with  great  admiration  of 
an  artist  who,  by  a  few  touches  of  his  pencil,  could  give  to  a  most 
commonplace  scene  an  air  of  overpowering  horror,  and  throw  over  the 
most  ordinary  and  prosaic  objects  a  spectral  air  of  crime  and  blood. 
Tlirough  a  half-opened  door  you  see  a  bed  with  the  clothes  confusedly 
heaped,  as  in  some  death-struggle,  over  an  undefined  object  which 
fancy  whispers  must  be  a  bleeding  corpse;  on  the  floor  you  see  a  slipper, 
iin  upset  candlestick,  and  a  knife,  perhaps ;  and  these  hints  tell  the  story 
of  blood  more  significantly  and  more  powerfully  than  the  most  tremen- 
dous detail,  because  the  imagination  of  man  is  more  powerful  that  ar 
Ttself !  — 

"Over  all  there  hung  a  cloud  of  fear, 

A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted. 
And  said,  as  pJnin  as  whisper  to  the  ear. 
The  place  is  haunted." 

The  great  defect  of  Ann  Radcliffe's  lictions  is  not  their  tediousness 
of  description,  nor  even  the  somewhat  mawkish  sentimentality  witV 
which  they  may  be  reproached,  nor  the  feebly-elegant  verses  which  the 
rferoines  are  represented  as  writing  on  all  occasions  (indefed  all  these 
things  indirectly  conduce  to  the  effect  by  contrast  and  preparation) ; 
but  the  unfortunate  principle  she  had  imposed  upon  herself,  of  clearing 
up  at  the  end  of  the  story  all  the  circumstances  that  appeared  super- 
natural —  of  carrying  us,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes  aCthe  end  of  the 
play,  and  showing  us  the  dirty  ropes  and  trap-doors,  the  daubed  canvas, 
the  Bengal  lire  by  which  these  wonderful  impressions  had  been  pro- 
Jiieed,  If  we  had  supped  after  the  play  with  the  "  blood- bo Itc red 
Barquo,"  or  the  "  majesty  of  buried  Denmark,"  we  should  not  probably 
\tz  iible  to  fee!  a  due  amount  of  terror  the  next  time  we  saw  them  op 
tlie  stage ;  hut  In  Mrs.  RadclIfFe,  where  the  feeling  of  terror  is  the  princi- 
pal thing  aimed  at,  this  discovery  of  the  mechanism  deprives  us  of  all 
juture  interest  in  the  story;  for,  after  all,  pure  fear  —  sensual,  not  moral, 
fear  —  is  by  no  means  a  legitimate  object  of  high  art. 

§  4,  A  class  of  writing  apparently  so  easy,  and  likely  to  produce  so 
aowerful  and  univei-sal  an  effect,—  an  effect  even  more  powerful  on  the 
feast  critical  minds,  —  was,  of  course,  followed  by  a  crpw<i  of  writers 
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MoEt  of  these  have  descended  to  oblivion  and  a  deserved  neglect.  We 
maj,  however,  say  a  few  words  upon  Lewis,  Maturin,  and  Mrs.  Shelley. 
Matthew  Gregory  Lewis  (1775-1818),  a  good-natured,  effeminata 
man  of  fashion,  the  friend  of  Byron,  and  one  of  the  early  literary 
advisers  of  Scott,  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  England  a  taste  for 
the  infant  German  literature  of  that  day,  with  its  spectral  ballads  and 
diablerie  of  all  kinds.  He  was  a  man  of  lively  and  childish  imagina- 
tion ;  and  besides  his  metrical  translations  of  the  ballads  of  BQrger, 
and  others  of  the  same  class,  he  published  in  his  twentieth  year  a  prose 
romance  called  T/ie  Monk,  full  of  horrible  crimes  and  diabolic  agency. 
It  contains  several  passages  of  considerable  power,  particularly  the 
episode  of  Tke  Bleeding  Nun,  in  which  the  wandering  Jew —  that  god- 
send for  all  writers,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  of  the  "  intense  "  or 
dtmoniac  school  —  is  introduced  with  picturesque  effect ;  but  the  book 
owes  its  continued  popularity  (though,  we  are  happy  to  say,  only  among 
half-educated  young  men  and  ecstatic  milliners)  diiefly  to  the  licentious 
warmth  of  many  of  its  scenes.  Charlbs  Robert  Maturin  (d.  1824) 
was  an  Irish  clergyman  of  great  promise  and  still  greater  vanity,  who 
carried  the  intellectual  merits  and  defects  of  his  countrymen  to  an 
extreme  little  short  of  caricature ;  his  Imagination  was  vivid,  and  he 
possessed  k  d  f  t  agant  and  convulsive  eloquence,  but  his 
vforks  are  f  II  f  tl  m  t  outrageous  absurdities.  He  perpetually 
mistakes  mon  tr  ty  f  power,  and  lasciviousness  for  warmth.  His 
life  was  sh  t  d  nh  ppj  He  wrote  several  romances,  the  chief  of 
which  is  M  In  th  f  go  of  impossible  and  inconceivable  adven- 
tures, with  t  pi  h  rence,  in  which  the  Devil  (who  is  repre- 
sented as  I  h  g  tl  1  of  good  family  in  the  eighteenth  century) 
Is  the  chief  agent.  He  was  likewise  the  author  of  a  tragedy  named 
Bertram,  which  was  acted  w   h    u  a   D     ry  Lane  in  1816. 

Mrs.  ShkLLkY  (1798-1851)      h     «  h     poet,  and  the  daughter 

of  W.  Godwin,  wrote  in  Ital  8  6     he  powerful  tale  of  Franken- 

ttein,  in  which  a  young  stude      of  p        o  succeeds  in  constructing, 

out  of  the  horrid  remnants  o  he  hu  b  a  d  and  dissecting-room,  a 
iind  of  monster,  to  which  h  a  wa  d  °ives,  apparently  by  the 
agency  of  galvanism,  a  kind  o  p  I  and  convulsive  life.  This 
existence,  rendered  insupportable  to  the  monster  by  his  vain  cravings 
after  human  sympathy,  and  by  bis  consciousness  of  his  own  deformity, 
is  employed  in  inflicting  (in  some  cases  involuntarily)  the  most  dread- 
ful retribution  on  the  guilty  philosopher ;  and  some  of  the  chief  appear 
ancea  of  the  monster,  particularly  the  moment  when  he  begins  to  mov 
for  the  first  time,  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  book,  among  the  eterna! 
snows  of  the  arctic  circle,  are  managed  with  a  striking  and  breathless 
effect,  that  makes  us  for  a  moment  forget  the  childish  improbability 
and  melodramatic  extravagance  of  the  tale. 

5  6.  To  this  subdivision  belong  the  works  of  that  most  easy  and 
prolific  writer,  G.  P.  R.  James  (i3oi-iS52)  —  the  most  industrious,  if 
not  always  most  successful,  imitator  of  Scott,  in  revival  of  chivatric 
f^nd  Middle-Age  scenes.    The  number  of  James's  works  is  immenee, 
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but  they  bear  among  themselves  a  family  likenesB  so  strong,  and  evef 
oppressive,  that  it  is  imposBible  to  consider  this  author  otherwise  than 
Bs  an  ingenious  imitator  and  copyist  —  first  of  Scott,  and  secondly  of 
himself.  The  spirit  of  i-epetition  is,  indeed,  carried  so  far,  that  it  i# 
possible  to  guess  beforehand,  and  with  perfect  certainty,  the  principal 
contents,  and  even  the  chief  persons,  of  one  of  James's  historical 
novels.  His  heroes  and  heroines,  whose  features  are  almost  always 
gracefully  and  elegantly  sketched  in,  have  more  of  the  English  than 
.pntinental  character.  We  are  sure  to  have  a  nondescript  grotesque 
as  a  secondary  personage  —  a  half-crazy  jester,  ever  hovering  betvi-een 
the  hare-brained  villain  and  tlie  faithful  retainer :  we  may  count  upon 
abundance  of  woodland  scenery  (often  described  with  singular  delicacy 
and  tenderness  of  language)  and  moonlight  rendezvous  of  robbers  and 
conspirators.  But  whereas  Scott  has  all  these  things,  it  must  be  re- 
membered how  much  more  he  has  beside.  He  looks  through  all  things 
"  with  a  learned  spirit :  "  James  stops  short  here,  unless  we  notice  his 
innumerable  pictures  of  battles,  tournaments,  hunting-scenes,  and  old 
caetles,  where  we  find  much  more  of  the  forced  and  artificial  accuracy 
of  the  antiquary,  than  of  the  poet's  all-embracing,  all- imagining  eye. 
James  is  particularly  versed  in  the  history  of  France,  and  some  of  his 
most  successful  novels  have  reference  to  that  country,  among  which  we 
may  mention  Richelieu.  His  great  deficiency  is  want  of  real,  direct, 
powerful  human  passion,  and  consequently  of  life  and  movement  in 
his  intrigues.  There  is  thrown  over  his  lictions  a  general  air  of  good- 
natured,  frank,  and  well-bred  refinement,  which,  however  laudable, 
cannot  fail  to  be  found  rather  tiresome  !.nd  monotonous. 

§8.  n.  Oursecond subdivision  — theJVoM/so/feB//;/ea»(?si>eiW/j'~ 
is  so  extensive  that  we  can  but  throw  a  rapid  glance  on  its  principa. 
productions.  To  do  tliis  consistently  with  clearness,  we  must  begin 
rather  far  back,  with  the  novels  of  Miss  Burney.  Francbs  Bitrnks 
(1752-1840)  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Burney,  author  of  the  History  of 
Music.  While  yet  residing  at  her  father's  house,  she  composed,  in  her 
stolen  moments  of  leisure,  the  novel  of  Bvelisia,  published  in  1778,  and 
is  related  not  to  have  communicated  to  her  father  the  secret  of  her 
having  written  it,  until  the  astonishing  success  of  the  fiction  i-endered 
lier  avowal  triumphant  and  almost  necessary.  Evelina  was  followed 
in  1782  by  Cecilia,  a  novel  of  the  same  character.  In  1786  Miss  Burney 
received  an  appointment  in  the  household  of  Qiieen  Charlotte,  where 
she  remained  till  her  marriage  in  1793  with  Count  d'Arblay,  a  French 
irefugee  officer.  She  published,  after  her  marriage,  a  novel  entitled 
Camilla ,-  and  her  name  has  more  recently  come  before  the  public  by 
fierZ»ia)7a»rfZe«er-j,  which  appeared  in  1842,  after  her  death.  The 
chief  defect  of  her  novels  is  vulgarity  of  feeling;  not  (hat  falsely  ^j.lled 
vulgarity  which  describes  with  congenial  animation  low  scenes  and 
humble  personages,  but  the  affectation  of  delicacy  and  refinement. 
The  heroines  are  perpetually  tiembiiug  at  the  thought  of  impropriety, 
»nd  exhibit  a  nervous,  restless  dread  of  appearing  indelicate,  that  abso- 
utely  renders  them  tlie  very  essence  of  vuljjarity.     All  (he  difficuHiet 
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iind  inisFortiines  in  these  plots  arise  from  the  want,  on  the  part  of  Iht 
principal  personages,  of  a  little  candor  and  straightforwardness,  and 
would  be  set  right  liy  a  few  words  of  sin:  pie  explanation:  in  this  respect 
the  authoress  drew  from  herself;  for  her  J}raiy  exhibits  her  as  eiisting 
in  a  perpetual  fever  of  vanity  and  petty  expedients ;  and  in  her  groiis 
affectation  of  more  than  feminine  modesty  and  bashfulnesfi  —  literary 
as  well  as  personal  —  we  see  the  painful,  incessant  flutter  of  her  "  dur- 
Lingsln"  — "  the  pride  that  apes  humility."  Women  areen.Jowed  by 
nature  with  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  tact  and  sensibility;  and  being  ex- 
cluded, by  the  existing  laws  of  society,  from  taking  an  active  part  in 
tl.e  rougher  struggles  of  life,  they  acquire  much  more  than  the  other 
itex  a  singular  penetration  in  judging  of  character  from  slight  and  ex- 
ternal peculiarities.  In  acquiring  this  power  they  are  manifestly  aided 
by  their  really  subordinate,  though  apparently  supreme,  position  in 
society,  by  the  seductions  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  by  the  tone 
of  artificial  deference  In  which  they  are  always  addressed:  men  who 
appear  to  each  other  in  comparatively  natural  colors  never  approach 
women  (particularly  unmarried  women)  but  with  a  mask  of  chivalry 
and  politeness  on  their  faces ;  and  women,  in  their  turn,  soon  learn  to 
divine  the  real  character  under  all  these  smooth  disguisements. 

The  prevailing  literary  form  or  type  of  the  present  age  is  undoubtedly 
the  novel  —  the  narrative  picture  of  manners;  just  as  the  epic  is  the 
natural  literary  form  of  the  heroic  or  traditionary  period  :  and  the 
above  remarks  will,  we  think,  sufficiently  explain  the  phenomenon  of 
BO  many  women  now  appearing  in  France,  Germany,  and  England,  as 
novel-Yfriters.  Our  society  Is  highly  artificial :  the  broad  distinctions 
and  demarcations  which  anciently  separated  one  class  of  men  and  one 
profession  from  anotlier,  have  been  polished  away,  or  filled  up  by 
increasing  refinement  and  the  extension  of  personal  liberty:  the  artisan 
and  the  courtier,  the  lawyer  and  tlie  divine,  are  00  longer  distinguished 
either  by  professional  costume,  or  by  any  of  those  outward  and  visible 
signs  which  formerly  stamped  their  manners  and  language,  and  fur- 
nished the  old  comic  writer  with  strongly-marked  characters  ready 
made  to  his  hand.  We  must  now  go  deeper:  the  coat  is  the  same 
everywhere;  consequently,  we  must  strip  the  man  —  nay,  we  must 
anatomize  him  —  to  show  how  he  differs  from  his  neighbors.  To  do 
this  well,  finen2ss  of  penetration  Is,  above  all,  necessary  —  a  quality 
which  women  possess  In  a  higher  degree  than  men. 

§  7.  Miss  Burney  was  followed  by  a  number  of  writers,  chiefly  women, 
among  whom  the  names  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  had 
Mrs.  Opie  are  prominent.  Their  fictions,  like  those  of  Miss  Edgeworth 
in  more  recent  times,  have  a  high  and  never-failing  moral  aim;  and 
a-.ese  ladles  have  eshibited  a  power  over  the  feelings,  and  an  Intensity 
of  pathos,  not  much  inferior  to  Richardson's  in  Slarissa  Harlvae- 
But  their  works  are  very  unequi.1,  and  the  pathos  of  which  we  speak  a 
not  diffused,  but  concentrated  Into  particular  moments  of  the  action. 
und  is  also  ob':ained  at  the  expense  of  great  preparation  and  involution 
o  that  to  compare  their  geniiis  to  that  of  Richard 
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Bon,  on  <^he  strength  of  a  few  powerful  picturea  of  intense  -noral  pathos, 
would  fe  a  gross  injustice  to  the  admirable  and  consum.nate  artist  in 
wnose  works  the  pathos,  inimitable  as  it  is,  forms  but  one  item  in  a 
long  list  ot  his  excellences. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith's  (1749-1806)  novels,  though  now  forgo ttenj 
are  praisea  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  included  her  in  his  British  Novel- 
ists. Ker  nest  novel  is  the  Old  English  Manor  House,  published  in 
1793.  She  also  wrote  several  pathetic  poems.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Inch- 
bald's  (l7S3-"rai)  Simple  Story  (j'j^j)  and  Naiare  and  Art  (1796) 
obtained  much  celebrity  in  their  time.  She  also  wrote  several  popular 
plaj-B.  Mrs.  Amelia  Opie  (1769-1853)  was  the  widow  of  the  celebrated 
painter,  and  lier  first  novel.  The  Father  and  Daughter,  published  in 
iSoi,  may  still  be  read  with  interest. 

5  tl,  At  the  head  of  the  second  division  of  our  fictions  is  undoubtedly 
William  Godwin  (1756-1836),  a  man  of  truly  powerful  and  original 
genius,  who  oevoted  his  whole  life  to  the  propagation  of  certain  social 
and  politicai  theories  —  visionary,  indeed,  and  totally  impracticable, 
but  marked  wiin  the  impress  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy.  With 
these  titeas  Go.nvin's  mind  was  perfectly  saturated  and  possessed, 
and  this  intensity  of  conviction,  this  ardent  frofagandtsm,  not  only 
gives  tu  his  wriungs  a  peculiar  character  of  earnestness  and  thought,— 
earnestness,  the  rarest  and  most  impressive  of  literary  qualities,  —  but 
may  be  considered  to  have  made  him,  in  spite  of  all  the  tendencies  of 
his  intellectual  ^aracter  — a  novelist.  Godwin  was  born  in  1756,  and 
appears  to  have  sucked  with  his  mother's  milk  those  principles  of  resist- 
ance to  authority  and  attachment  to  free  opinions  in  church  and  state 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  one  sturdy  Dissenter  to  another 
from  the  days  of  the  civil  war  and  the  republic.  He  was  in  reality  one 
of  those  hard-headed  enthusiasts  —  at  once  wild  vLsionaries  and  severe 
logicians  — who  abounded  in  the  age  of  Marvell,  Milton,  and  Harring- 
ton ;  and  his  true  epoch  would  have  been  the  first  period  of  Cromwell's 
public  life.  His  own  career,  extending  down  to  '.is  death  in  1836,  was 
incessantly  occupied  with  literary  activity:  he  produced  an  immense 
number  of  works,  some  immortal  for  the  genius  and  originality  they 
display,  and  all  for  an  intensity  and  gravity  of  thought,  for  reading 
and  erudition.  The  fi'-Jt  work  which  brought  him  into  notice  was  the 
Inquiry  concerning  Political  Justice  (1793),  a  Utopian  theory  of  morals 
and  government,  by  which  virtue  and  benevolence  were  to  be  the  fri- 
mum  mobile  of  all  human  actions,  and  a  philosophical  republic  —  thai 
favorite  dream  of  visionaries  —  was  to  take  the  place  of  all  our  imperfect 
modes  of  polity.  Animated  during  his  whole  life  by  these  opinions, 
he  has  embodied  them  under  a  variety  of  forms,  among  the  rest  in  his 
immortal  romances.  The  first  and  finest  of  these  is  Caleb  WilUami 
(1794).  Its  chief  didactic  aim  is  to  show  the  misery  and  injustice  aris- 
ing from  oar  preseiit  imperfect  constitution  of  society,  and  the  oppres- 
tion  of  our  imperfect  laws,  both  written  and  unwritten  —  the  jus  serif - 
tum  of  the  statute-book,  and  the  Jus  noa  scriplum  of  social  feeling  and 
public  opinion.    Caleb  Williams  is  an  intelligent  peasant-lnd,  taken 
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Into  the  service  of  Falkland,  the  true  heru,  an  incarnation  of  honor, 
intellect,  benevolence,  and  a  passionate  love  of  fame.  This  model  of 
uU  the  chivalrous  and  eevated  qualities  has  previously,  under  the  prov- 
ocation of  the  cruelest,  most  persevering,  and  tyrannic  insult,  iu  n 
moment  of  ungovernable  paseion,  committed  a  murder;  his  fanatic 
love  of  leputatioit  urges  him  to  conceal  this  crime;  and,  in  order  to  do 
this  more  effectuftilj-,  he  allows  an  innocent  man  to  be  executed,  and 
his  family  ruined.  Williams  obtains,  by  an  acddent,  a  clew  to  the  guill 
of  Falkland,  when  the  latter,  extorting  from  him  an  oath  that  he  will 
keep  his  secret,  communicates  to  his  dependant  the  whole  story  of  hi^ 
double  crime,  of  his  remorse  and  misery.  The  youth,  finding  his  life 
insupportable  from  the  perpetual  suspicion  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and 
the  restless  surveillance  of  his  master,  escapes,  and  is  pursued  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  tale  by  the  unrelenting  persecution  of  Falkland, 
viho,  after  having  committed  one  crime  under  unsupportable  provoca- 
tion, and  a  second  to  conceal  the  Srst,  is  now  led,  by  his  franHc  and 
unnatural  devotion  to  fame,  to  annihilate,  in  Williams,  the  evidence 
of  his  guilt.  The  adventures  of  the  unfortunate  fugitive,  his  dreadful 
vicissitudes  of  poverty  and  distress,  the  steady,  bloodhound,  unrelax- 
ing  pursuit,  the  escapes  and  disguises  of  the  victim,  like  the  agonized 
turnings  and  doublings  of  the  hunted  hare  —  all  this  is  depicted  with  an 
incessant  and  never-surpassed  power  of  breathless  interest.  At  last 
Caleb  is  formally  accused  by  Falkland  of  robbery,  and  naturally  dis- 
closes before  the  tribunal  the  dreadful  secret  which  had  caused  his  long 
■jersecution,  and  Falkland  dies  of  shame  and  a  broken  heart.  The 
jnterest  of  this  wonderful  tale  is  indescribable ;  the  various  scenes  are 
set  before  us  with  something  of  the  minute  reality,  the  dry,  grave  sim- 
plicity of  Defoe.  But  in  Godwin,  the  faculty  of  the  picturesque,  so 
prominent  in  the  mind  of  Defoe,  is  almost  absent;  everything  seems 
to  be  thought  out,  elaborated  by  an  effort  of  the  will.  Defoe  seems 
simply  to  describe  things  as  they  really  visrt,  and  we  feel  it  impossible 
to  conceive  that  they  were  otherwise ;  Godwin  describes  them  (and 
with  a  wondrous  power  of  coherency)  as  we  feel  they  would  be  in  such 
and  such  circumstances.  His  descriptions  and  characters  are  masterly 
pieces  of  construction ;  or,  like  maOiematical  problems,  they  are  de- 
duced step  by  step,  infallibly  from  certain  data.  This  author  possesses 
no  humor,  no  powers  of  description,  at  least  of  nature  —  none  of  that 
magic  which  communicates  to  inanimate  objects  the  light  and  glow  of 
sentiment  —  very  little  pathos ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  few  have  pos- 
(^ssed  a  more  penetrating  eye  for  that  recondite  causation  which  links 
together  motive  and  action,  a  more  watchful  and  determined  consif. 
tency  in  tracing  the  manifestations  of  such  characters  as  he  has  once 
M^iceived,  or  a  more  prevaiUng  spirit  of  self-persuasion  as  to  the  reality 
of  what  he  relates.  The  romance  of  Caleb  IVilliams  is  indeed  ideal; 
but  it  is  an  ideal  totally  destitute  of  all  the  trappings  and  ornaments  of 
[he  ideal :  it  is  like  some  grand  picture  painted  in  dead-col  or. 

In  1799  appeared  St.  Leon  ;  in  1804,  Fleetwood ;  in  1817,  Maundivait ; 
and  in  1830,  shortT.y  before  his  death,  Cioudesley.     These  four  worki 
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he  same  manner  aE  Caleb  Wiiliams,  but  there  is  per- 
ceptible ia  them  a  gradual  diminution  in  vigor  and  originality,  we  da 
not  mean  of  positive,  but  of  relative  originality.  St.  Leon  is,  however, 
a  powerful  conception,  executed  in  parts  with  a  gloomy  energy  paduliai 
to  this  author.  The  story  is  of  a  man  who  has  acquired  possession  of 
the  great  arcanum  — the  secret  of  boundless  wealth  and  imraortal  lifej 
and  the  drift  of  the  book  is  to  give  a  terrible  picture  of  the  misery' 
wliich  would  result  from  the  possession  of  such  an  immortality  and 
uch  riches,  when  deprived  (as  such  a  being  must  be)  of  the  sympathies 
of  human  affection,  and  the  joys  and  woes  of  human  nature.  This  novel 
contains  several  powerfully  delineated  scenes,  generally  of  a  gloomy 
tone,  and  a  female  character,  Marguerite,  of  singular  beajty  and  interest. 
§  B.  Of  more  modern  novelists  William  Makepeace  Thackerav 
(1811-1863)  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  He  was  born  at 
Calcutta  in  181 1,  and  was  educated  at  the  Charter-house,  to  which  he 
makes  loving  reference  in  his  Vanity  Fair  and  The  Nevjcames,  under 
the  name  of  "  Gray  Fiiara."  He  afterwards  went  to  Cambridge,  which 
he  lell  without  taking  his  degree.  His  great  desire  at  this  time  was  to 
become  an  artist;  and  with  a  considerable  fortune  ie  stai-ted  for  the 
continent,  where  he  studied  for  four  or  five  years,  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  But  though  a  master  of  the  pencil,  Thackeray  was  not 
destined  to  become  a  great  artist.  By  his  life  abroad,  mingling  with 
different  societies,  catching  the  features  of  this  and  that  city  and  its 
people,  he  was,  however,  laying  in  stores  of  knowledge  of  the  highest 
value  for  his  after  life.  At  Weimar  he  was  one  "  of  at  least  a  score  of 
young  English  lads  "  who  were  there  "  for  study,  or  sport,  or  society." 
He  was  introduced  to  Goethe,  and  no  small  pride  he  felt  when  some  of 
his  sketches  were  examined  by  the  old  poet.  On  returning  to  London 
Thackeray  continued  his  art  studies,  but  the  loss  of  his  fortune  com 
pelled  him  to  throw  himself  with  all  his  powers  into  the  field  o. 
literature.  He  entered  himself  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  in  iS^S  was 
called  to  the  bar,  but  he  never  followed  the  profession  of  the  law.  He 
was  first  known  by  his  articles  in  Fraser,  to  which  he  contributed  under 
tiie  names  of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh  and  George  Fitzboodle,  Esq. 
-Tales,  criticism,  and  poetry  appeared  in  great  profusion.  They  have  a 
dash,  a  brilliancyt  and  fun,  which  were  in  after  times  toned  down,  and 
which  in  the  present  day  are  rarely  seen  in  the  magazines.  As  Tit- 
marsh  he  published  Tie  Paris  Sketch  Book  (jlS/io),  Tke  Second  Funeral 
af  Napoleon,  Tke  Chronicle  of  tke  Drum  (1841),  and  The  Irish  Sketch 
Book  (1843).  These  works  were  illustrated  by  the  author's  pencil. 
The  chief  of  his  contributions  to  Fraser  as  Fitzboodle  was  the  tale  of 
Barry  Lyndon,  Tke  Adventures  of  an  Irish  Fortune  Hunter.  This 
«as  full  of  humor  and  incident,  but  the  reading  public  was  not  yet 
expecting  a  greater  future  from  this  unknown  writer.  Ia  1841  Punch 
was  commenced,  and  Thackeray  became  at  once  one  of  its  most  diligenl 
supporters.  The  Snob  Papersaadi  yeames's  Diary  appeared  from  "  The 
Fat  Contiibulor,"  besidet  many  other  pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  M.  A. 
Titmarsh  in  1846  gave  to  the  world  7»e  Notei  of  a  Journey  from  Corv 
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kill  to  Grand  Cairo,  and  a  Christmas  book  followed  in  the.  :aext  year. 
These  works  had  brought  Thackeray  into  more  notice,  but  hi;  was  Btill 
regarded  as  nothing  but  a  clever  magazine  writer.  The  sly  humor, 
the  wise  philosophy,  tlie  eiirnest  morality,  had  not  yet  been  recognized. 
The  Hoggarty  Diamond  obtained  from  John  Stirling  a  prophecy  of 
future  fame,  but  he  was  not  far  from  forty  before  his  name  became  illus- 
triouB.  In  1846  and  the  two  following  years  appeared  Vanity  Fair,  by 
many  supposed  to  be  the  best  of  bis  works  —  certainly  the  most  original, 
flifc  novel  was  not  complete  before  its  author  took  his  place  among  the 
great  writers  of  English  fiction.  It  seised  all  circles  with  astonishment. 
The  author  of  satirical  sketches  and  mirthful  poems  had  shown  himself 
to  le  a  consumiriate  satirist  and  a  great  novelist. 

Mr.  Thackeray's  fame  was  now  complete.  He  had  only  to  write  and 
his  writings  were  at  once  read.  A  Christmas  volume  was  published  In 
1848,  Our  Street,  and  was  followed  in  1849  by  Dr.  Birch  and  his  Toung 
Friends.  His  nest  great  work  was  also  in  course  of  publication.  In 
1849  and  1850  Pe«dennis  appeared,  inferior  in  plot,  but  quite  equal  to 
Vanity  Fair  in  humor,  character,  and  incident.  Another  Christmas 
story  appeared  in  1851,  The  Kickhbaryi  on  the  Rhine,  which  brougb. 
down  the  indignation  of  the  Timet  in  the  oft-repeated  charge  of  cyni 
cism,  to  which  Mr.  Titmarsh  replied  in  the  clever  little  preface  to  the 
second  edition.  An  Essay  ob  Thunder  and  Small  Beer.  In  1851  the 
lectures  on  The  English  Humorists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  were 
delivered  at  Willis's  Rooms,  where  the  best  men  of  London  society 
crowded  to  hear  some  of  the  most  interesting,  brilliant,  and  yet  pro- 
found criticism  on  the  greatest  prose  writers  of  our  nation.  These  were 
repeated  with  similar  success  in  Scotland  and  America;  and  in  the 
latter  country,  in  1855-6,  he  delivere.i,  on  a  second  visit,  his  course  or. 
The  Georges,  which  were  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  on  his 
return  to  England.  In  i8S2  Thackeray  wrote  his  Esmond,  in  our  esti- 
mation his  most  perfect  work  of  art.  The  Newcomes  followed  in  1855, 
perhaps  the  most  popular  of  Thackeray's  works.  The  heartiness  and 
earnestness  of  the  author  are  not  so  much  concealed  as  in  his  other 
novels.  Whilst  the  charges  of  severity  against  him  were  unfounded, 
he  seemed  to  have  profited  by  them,  and  this  work  evinces  more  of  the 
tenderness  which  marked  his  generous  nature. 

In  1857  Thackeray  made  his  first  and  only  attempt  to  enter  pub.ic 
life.  He  stood  for  Oxford,  but  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Cardwell  by  a 
maiority  of  sixty-seven.  He  returned  with  more  vigfr  ;ban  ever  to 
litei-atuie,  and  before  the  end  of  that  year  commenced  The  Virginians, 
which  was  a  sort  of  sequel  to  Esmond.  There  was  stiO  the  master 
hand  visible,  but  it  was  too  much  of  a  i-epetition  of  his  older  stories. 
Oft  the  establishment  of  the  Comhill  Magazine  in  i860,  Thackeray 
became  editor,  and  whlkt  connected  with  it  he  contributed  his  latei 
Etories,  The  Adventures  of  Philip,  Lovell  the  Widower,  and  a  little 
monthly  sketch  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quikisdam  aUis,  though  oftene[ 
de  nimle,  called  the  Reundahout  Papers.  He  died  suddenly  in  tin 
house  which  he  had  built  at  Kensington  on  December  33,  1863. 
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§  10,  In  presenting  some  sketch  of  the  works  of  this  great  novelisl 
we  must  exclude  from  our  notice  his  smaller  and  earlier  writings.  Of 
them  as  a  whole  it  may  be  r  i  id  that  thej  are  full  of  humor  and  irotij, 
the  mm-al  purpose  of  tlis  writer  not  so  clearly  evident,  but  j-et  preseni 
in  them  all.  Social  foibles,  individual  weaknesses,  the  lesser  sins  of 
Bocietj,  are  all  sKawn  up  and  treated  with  quiet  satire.  Most  of  his 
eraalier  writings  are  collected  in  the  four  volumes  of  Mlscellam'es  pub- 
lished in  1857.  Here  appears  the  poetry  of  Thackeray.  It  has  been 
well  said,  "  Thackeray  was  not  essentially  poetic ;  "  that  is,  he  did  not 
took  at  everything  through  the  medium  of  the  poetic  faculty;  his 
thoughts  and  imaginings  were  not  always  governed  by  a  poetic  law. 
He  concealed  what  was  poetic  in  his  nature.  He  is  half  ashamed  of 
the  sentiment  which  must  have  expression.  The  characters  he  loves 
best  are  the  characters  where  emotion  and  affection  hold  their  sway, 
and  he  cannot  keep  telling  you  so  as  he  writes,  but  he  does  it  with  a  sorl 
of  bashful  reticence.  He  was  thoroughly  English  in  the  structure  of  his 
mind.  He  couJd  have  wept  as  well  as  a  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
and  sometimes  the  eye  is  moist,  but  the  old  Gothic  spirit  despises  a 
man  in  tears ;  and  so  he  stand_s  proudly  up  in  self-reliance  and  a  gener- 
ous manliness.  The  poetry  of  his  nature  was  something  he  ever  kept 
in  ll:e  recess  of  his  soul.  It  gave  a  tenderness  to  his  rebuke,  it  shed  a 
beauty  on  his  conceptions ;  and  as  his  countenance  was  lit  with  an 
expression  of  almost  womanly  tenderness,  so  his  writing  is  pervaded 
with  a  gentle  and  loving  pathos.  But  he  was  able  to  express  hiraself 
jn  a  poetic  form  with  much  beauty  and  grace.  What  finer  little  poem 
can  be  mentioned  than  his  Bouillabaisse?  and  how  grand  are  some  ot 
flie  strains  in  his  poem  on  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 ! 
One  of  his  best  humorous  poems  was  that  on  the  Battle  of  Limerick, 
and  we  scarcely  know  which  most  to  admire,  the  inimitable  catching 
of  the  spirit  and  tones  of  Irish  agitators,  or  the  quiet  humor,  which 
-aughs  at  the  folly  of  the  people,  and  yet  in  which  laughter  they  them- 
selves could  scarcely  help  joining.  Surely  the  charge  against  him  of 
cynicism  was  unfounded.  His  humor  is  pimost  as  trenchant  as  Jer- 
rold's,  while  it  causes  as  little  pain  as  that  of  Sydney  Smith. 

Vamty  Fair,  the  first  of  Thackeray's  chief  works,  is  called  a  "  Novel 
without  a  Hero."  It  is  possessed,  however,  of  two  heroines  —  Rebecca 
Sharp,  the  impersonation  of  intellect  without  heart,  and  Amelia  Sed- 
ley,  who  has  heart  without  intellect.  "  Becky  Shnip  "  !s  without  doubt 
the  ablest  creation  of  modern  fiction.  The  selfish,  prudent,  brave  little 
woman,  who  without  friend  or  helper  wins  her  way,  claims  the  reader's 
interest  and  very  artistic  is  the  set-off  which  the  silly,  yet  most  iovabli: 
Amelia  presents  to  the  character  of  Rebecca.  As  a  whole  the  bock  is 
full  of  quiet  sarojitn  and  severe  rebuke  It  is  replete  with  h  n  ad 
morality,  and  riv=:s  attention  to  the      d  b3  th  d  re  1 1      f    11  tl 

persons  and  scenes.    This  work  alo       m  ght  b  t  th       I  of 

cynicism  against  Thackeray,  but  a  f  I         I    j,       11  pe  th 

kindly  heart  that  ir  bea'.iig  under  th    b  tt       f      nt  n        n  I  Ih     n  o  t 
taustic  ironj-. 
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Pcndefinis  was  the  immtdiate  Buccessc  of  Vaniiy  Fair,  and  is  tlM 
life  i>f  a  Tom  Jones  of  the  present  age.  Literary  life  presents  scope  foi 
descriptiott,  and  is  well  used  in  the  history  of  Pen,  who  is  a  hero  of  no 
very  great  worth.  His  somewhat  silly  love  adventures  and  introdiK 
lion  to  fashionable  life  through  Major  Pendenais  form  the  groundwoil 
of  the  story.  The  Major  is  a  most  truthful  picture  of  a  modem  tuft 
hunter.  He  and  his  patrons  afford  room  for  the  satire  and  the  wisdciu 
the  scorn  and  the  counsel,  with  which  tlie  book  abounds.  As  Vanili 
Fair  gives  us  Thackeray's  knowledge  of  life  in  the  present  day,  so  £s- 
wii«if  exhibits  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  society  of  the  reigni 
of  the  later  Stuarts  and  earlier  Georges.  Like  Vanity  Fair  it  is  with 
out  plot,  and  gives  in  an  autobiographical  form  the  life  of  Colonei 
Henry  Esmond.  The  style  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  1. 
reproduced  with  marvellous  fidelity.  The  Lady  Beatrice  is  realh 
another  Becky  Sharp ;  not  equal  to  the  modern  woman  of  the  world  ii 
tact  and  power,  she  is  superior  in  beauty,  grace,  and  other  womanli 
perfections.  The  story  of  Esmond  is  probably  the  best  of  Thackeray> 
writings.  Though  Esmond  is  too  much  of  the  Sir  Charles  Grandisoi- 
type,  he  is  a  noble  character,  and  the  delicacy  of  delineation  under  th* 
guise  of  autobiography  is  one  of  the  most  sustained  dramatic  efforts  }n 
the  whole  range  of  English  fiction.  The  fall  of  'Trix  is  a  mistake,  fw 
it  is  both  unnatural  and  unneeded.  Lady  CasUewood  has  all  the  gen- 
tleness of  Amelia,  with  much  more  intellect.  We  love  her  so  mur* 
;hat  we  can  almost  forgive  the  author  marrying  her  to  Esmond. 
'  Of  the  other  works  of  Tliackeray  a  passing  mention  must  suffice 
The  Virginians  is  the  history  of  the  grandsons  of  Esmond,  and  thougi 
not  published  till  1857,  we  mention  it  next  as  related  to  Esmond  in  his- 
tory. It  consists  of  a  series  of  well -described  scenes  and  incidents  in 
the  reign  of  Geoi^e  II.  In  1853  was  ended  the  moat  popular  and  besl 
liked  of  Thackeray's  novels,  Tke  NeTncomes.  "  The  leading  theme  01 
moral  of  the  story  is  the  misery  occasioned  by  forced  and  ill-assorted 
marriages."  The  noble  courtesy,  the  Christian  genUe manliness,  ol 
Co/one/JVewcaoJe  is  perhaps  a  complete  reflection  of  the  author  hhn- 
self.  E/6el  Nevicome  ie  Thackera/s  favorite  female  character.  Tht 
minor  personages  are  most  life-like,  while  over  the  whole  there  is  a 
clear  exhibition  of  the  veal  kindliness  of  heart  which  Thackeray  pos- 
sessed, Piilip  3.nA  Lovel  lie  Wldtmer  n-p^t&nA  in  the  Coritiill,  anA 
here  too  was  published  the  fragment  left  by  him  at  his  death.  The^e 
are  reproductions  of  the  old  stories.  The  chief  characteristics  of  hi* 
later  writings  are  increased  mellowness  of  tone,  maturity  of  tho  igl.l 
■nd  more  expressed  kindliness  and  generosity  of  sentiment. 

The  two  courses  of  lecture""  On  the  BsgUsk  Humorists  and  The  four 
Grorges  are  models  of  style  and  criticism.  The  latter  is  a  clever  sketcli 
*f  the  home  and  court  life  of  the  fii-st  flanoverinns.  The  lectures  an. 
i-ull  of  thoughts  sternly  abhorrent  of  the  falsity  and  rottenness  which 
these  courts  presented,  while  admiration  for  the  goodness  and  kindness 
of  the  third  George  almost  makes  the  lecturer  forget  his  weaknesses. 
As  in  his  novels,  so  in  his  history,  Thackeray  always  elevates  the  hear! 
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above  the  head,  the  emotions  above  the  infellert.  The  Hnmorhts  !s  » 
more  valuable  work,  containing  some  of  the  most  complete  criticism  on 
those  writers  which  is  to  be  found  in  our  language.  The  principle  on 
which  some  of  the  writers,  such  as  Pope,  have  been  included,  has  beet, 
questioned.  The  treatment  of  Sterne  is  too  severe,  Vhi I c  before  SwiR 
It  has  been  well  said  that  "Thackerajeeemed  to  quail,"  and  the  sketch 
of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick  is  perhaps  th  e  feeblest.  That  of  Addisoc 
inust  receive  the  first  place.  None  couU;  better  estimate  the  essuviM 
than  Thackeray._  The  wit,  the  man  of  literary  fashion,  the  kindlv  «„- 
Usman  of  the  reign  of  Anne  could  not  be  better  described  and  judged 
than  by  the  wit,  the  essayist,  and  novelist  of  the  reign  of  Victoria.  In 
both  there  were  the  same  graceful  humor  and  gentle  piety. 

%  II.  At  the  head  of  the  very  large  class  of  female  novelists  who 
have  adorned  the  more  recent  literature  of  England,  we  must  place 
Maria  Edgeworm  (about  1765-1849).  This  place  she  deserves,  not 
only  for  the  immense  number,  variety,  and  originality  of  her  works  of 
fiction,  but  also,  and  perhaps  in  a  superior  degree,  for  tlieir  admirable 
good  sense  and  utility.  Her  power  of  delineating  character,  and  par- 
ticularly Irish  character,  renders,  however,  her  tales  exceedingly  attrac- 
tive; and  by  a  complete  series  of  stories,  graduated  so  as  to  interest 
and  describe  almost  every  age  from  eariy  childhood  to  maturity,  and 
adapted  to  the  moral  requirements  of  various  classes  in  society,  she  has 
certainly  rendered  immense  services  to  the  cause  of  prudence  and  prac- 
tical virtue.  Her  long  and  useful  life  was  chiefly  passed  in  Ireland  ana 
many  of  her  earlier  works  were  produced  in  partnership  with  her  father, 
Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  a  man  of  eccentric  character  and  great 
intellectual  activity,  who  devoted  himself  to  experiments  in  education 
and  social  ameliorations.  The  most  valuable  series  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  educational  stories  were  the  charming  tales  entitled  Frank. 
Harry  and  Lacy,  Rosamond,  and  others,  combined  under  the  gencri 
heading  ai  Early  Lessons.  These  are  written  in  the  simplest  style  and 
language,  and  are  intelligible  and  intensely  interesting  even  to  very 
young  readers,  while  the  knowledge  of  character  they  display,  the  nat- 
uralness of  their  incidents,  and  the  sound  practical  principles  thev 
inculcate,  make  them  delightful  even  to  the  adult  reader.  In  the 
Parents  Assistant  axssa.m'iquBWtisi  are  applied  to  the  moral  and  intel 
lectual  improvement  of  a  more  advanced  age  ■,  and  the  common  errors 
weaknesses,  and  prejudices  of  boys  and  girls  are  combated  in  a  sei*g 
of  stories  which  in  the  grood  sense  and  observation  they  display,  are  as 
admirable  as  in  their  artistic  construction.  Some  of  these -as,  for 
example,  Srmjile  Susan  —  are  little  masterpieces  of  style  and  execution 
Miss  Edgewoi-th  constantly  opposes  not  only  the  meaner  vices  and 
errors,  but  that  tendency  to  enthusiasm  which  in  the  young  is  so  often, 
though  generous  in  its  origin,  the  source  of  much  misfortune  and  dis. 
appointment;  and  she  strenuously  inculcates  the  happiness  and  the 
duty  of  industry,  moderation,  and  contentment.  Her  writings  for  the 
young  form  a  striking  contrast  with  those  cf  almost  all  the  (itlier  luthor. 
who  have  undertaken  the  same  difficult  task.    They  generally,  as  Bei. 
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quin  for  example,  fall  into  the  gross  errar  of  representing  virtue  at 
uniformly  triumpliant,  and  vice  as  uniformly  punished,  —  a  false  picture 
of  life,  which  the  experience  of  the  youngest  reader  shows  to  be  falla- 
cious, —while  at  the  same  time  they  adopt  a  didactic  and  preaching  tiJi-e, 
from  which,  whether  yoimg  or  old,  we  instinctively  revolt.  The  tales 
of  the  Parents'  Assistani  are  completed  by  the  excellent  three  collec- 
tions respectively  called  Moral  Tales,  Popular  Tales,  and  FasUoaabh 
Tales ;  in  which  the  errors  and  temptations  of  middle  and  aristocratic 
ifc  are  most  ably  exhibited.  Some  of  these,  as  the  stories  of  Snnui, 
l.em0ra,  Belinda,  &c.,  approach,  in  extent  and  importance,  to  regular 
HOT  e!s,  though  they  all  have  some  specific  moral  aim.  But  pc-haps  the 
most  truly  original  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  stories  is  the  inimitable  Castle 
Jiacirest,  giving  the  biographies,  equally  humorous  and  pathetic,  of  a 
series  of  Irish  landlords.  The  follies  and  vices  which  have  caused  no 
small  proportion  of  the  social  miseries  that  have  afflicted  Ireland  are 
here  shown  up  with  a  truly  dramatic  eifect.  In  the  novels  of  Patron- 
age and  the  Absentee  other  social  errors,  either  peculiar  to  that  country 
or  oommon  to  it  with  others,  are  powerfully  delineated.  Almost  all 
these  works  show  8  delicate  appreciation  of  the  merits  and  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  Irish  character,  and  especially  of  the  Irish  peasantry;  and 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  in  some  sense  done  for  her  humbler  countrymen 
what  Scott  did  with  such  loving  genius  for  the  Scottish  people.  In  he 
writings  we  see  the  Irish  peasant  as  he  Is;  and  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  greater  contrast  than  that  of  her  animated  sketches  and  the 
conventional  Irishman  of  the  stage  or  of  fiction.  The  services  ren- 
dered by  Maria  Edgeworth  to  the  cause  of  common  sense  are  incalcu- 
lable; and  the  singular  absence  of  enthusiasm  in  her  writings,  whether 
religious,  political,  or  social,  only  makes  us  more  wonder  at  the  force, 
vivacity,  and  consistency  with  which  she  has  drawn  a  large  and  varied 
gallery  of  characters, 

g  12.  Miss  Edgeworth's  never-failing  success  in  the  delineation  of 
Irish  cliaracter  will  warrant  us  in  placing  her  at  the  head  of  a  class  of 
novelists  almost  peculiar  to  English  literature,  and  which  ought  to  form 
a.  subdivision  in  tliis  part  of  our  subject :  we  mean  writers  whose  works 
are  devoted  to  the  delineation  of  local  manners  and  character.  Thus 
tliere  are  many  excellent  writers  of  Action  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  painting  of  the  peculiar  manners,  oddities,  and  domestic  life  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  exclusively.  John  Galt  (i779-i839).  i"  a  long 
leries  of  novels,  has  confined  himself  to  the  minute  delineation  —  ks 
rich,  as  original,  and  as  careful  as  the  workmanship  of  Douw,  Mieris, 
orTeniers  — of  the  interior  life  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  and  provin- 
cial tradespeople.  The  Annals  of  the  Parish,  the  supposed  journal  ot 
a  quaint,  simple-minded  Presbyterian  pastor,  give  us  a  singularly  amus- 
ing iniight  into  the  microscopic  details  of  Scottish  life  in  the  Iowli 
elaBses.  Gait's  primary  chai-acteriefic  is  a  dry,  subdued,  quaint  humoi 
a  quality  veiy  perceptible  in  the  lower  orders  of  Scotland,  and  whicn  in 
his  works,  as  in  the  national  cl  aracter  of  his  countrymen,  is  often  ac- 
rompanied  by  a  very  profound  and  true  sense  of  the  patheli(.    Tl)* 
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more  romantic  iini!  tragical  side  of  the  nafional  idiofijncvaBj  haa  bees 
exquisitely  portrayed  in  the  touching  tales  cf  Professcr  John  Wilsob 
('1785-1854),  also  celebrated  as  a  poet  anc  the  autlior  oi  Noctes  Am- 
hrosiana,  of  n'lioni  we  shall  speak  more  fully  in  the  Eubsequent  chap- 
ter. In  his  Lights  and  Siadoius  of  Scotthi  Life,  published  in  i8i2, 
and  ill  TAe  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay,  which  appeared  in  1823,  he 
exhibits  a  deep  feeling  for  the  virtues  and  trials  of  humble  life.  Is  ihif 
Jepartment  of /oca/  manners  the  Irish  have  peculiarly  distinguieiieJ 
themselves,  as  might  indeed  be  expected,  -vhen  we  remember  the  intense 
vivacity  of  the  Hibernian  cbaracter,  and  the  abundance  of  material- 
for  the  novelist  afforded  by  the  incessant  social,  religious,  and  pc.lrtical 
disODi-d  which  for  three  centuries  has  never  ceased  £0  convulse  thai 
country.  A  long  Hst  of  names  presents  itself  to  our  notice,  of  which  it 
is  only  possible  to  mention  —  Lady  Morgan  (about  1786-1859),  John 
Banim  (d.  1842),  Crofton  Croker  (1798-1854),  and  William  Carle- 
ton.  All  these  persons  have  devoted  themselves,  with  more  or  less 
success,  to  the  depicting  the  humors  or  the  passions,  tlie  bright  or  dark, 
the  light  and  shadow,  of  Irish  life.  Some  —  as,  for  example,  Banim  ~ 
have  attached  themselves  more  exclusively  to  the  tragic,  or  rather 
melodramatic,  scenes  of  Irish  society,  generally  in  the  peasant  class; 
and  though  it  is  impossible  not  to  appreciate  in  their  works  a  very 
marked  degree  of  power,  picturesqueness,  imagination,  and  eloquence, 
y>t  these  high  qualities  are  often  eclipsed  by  an  exaggerated  and  fero- 
clous  energy  which  defeats  its  own  object,  and  renders  the  work  ridicu- 
lous instead  of  sublime.  In  the  Irish  character  there  is  no  repose,  and 
where  there  is  no  repose  there  can  be  no  contrast  —  the  only  element 
of  strong  impressions.  Other  authors,  again,  as  Crofion  Croker,  have 
attached  themselves  more  particularly,  and  vrith  more  effect,  to  the 
merely  romantic  and  imaginative  features  of  the  national  legends  and 
superstitions;  and  the  latter  has  produced  a  little  collection  of  fairy 
teles  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  the  delicious  Haus  und  Kindermarchen 
rf  the  brothers  Grimm. 

§  13.  Of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  delineation  of 
purely  English  manners  in  all  ranks  of  society,  the  number  is  so  im- 
mense that  it  would  be  as  useless  as  tedious  to  give  even  a  catalogue 
of  their  names  and  works.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  selecting 
B  few  of  the  most  prominent,  or  rather  such  as  appear  typical.,  and  as 
ronsequently  will  give,  in  each  instance,  the  general  idea  of  the  clasB 
nt  whose  head  we  place  them;  and  first,  of  the  writers  of  what  are 
<:B'lcd  "  fashionable  novels  "  —  t.  e.  such  as  pi-etend  to  depict  the  man- 
irrs,  habits,  and  sentiments  of  aristocratic  life.  There  is  no  countrj 
m  the  world,  assuredly,  in  which  the  middle  and  lower  classes  possets 
so  much  personal  liberty,  and  consequently  so  much  ei.,ightenmenl 
und  independence,  as  England;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  hardly 
any  nation  in  which,  generallj'  speaking,  there  is  such  a  tendency  in 
eacli  class  to  admire  and  ape  the  manners  of-the  ciass  immediately 
Hbove  it.  Our  present  business  is  with  the  literary  effect  of  this  pecu- 
\^T   Kilmir^tion  pf  jiiistocracy.     Its  t^ntiencj-  ht»e  b?en  to  fiood  om 
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literature  with  a  preposterous  amount  of  trashy  wi 'tings,  proposing  to 
give  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  high  life.  Fre- 
quently composed,  and  as  a  meie  speculation,  by  persons  totally  unao- 
quainled  with  the  scenes  they  essayed  to  describe,  and  relying  for  theh 
interest  either  on  grotesque  exaggerations  of  what  Ihey  supposed  ti 
exist  in  those  favored  regions, —  the  Empyrean  of  fashion, —  or  m 
coarse  scandal  and  misrepresentation,  these  egregious  books  were  eillK : 
signpost  caricatures  of  what  the  authors  had  never  set.n,  or  were  cluirw 
rechauffes  of  forgotten  scandal,  without  wit,  sense,  frobability,  or  na 
ture  The  more  extravagant,  however,  were  these  pictures,  and  th 
less  thev  resembled  the  ordinary  life  of  the  reader,  the  more  eagerly 
were  thty  idmired ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  time  should 
come  when  persons,  either  themselves  members  of  aristocratic  society, 
or  men  capable  of  forming  true  ideas  on  the  subject,  should  have  taken 
in  hand  to  give  something  like  a  true  picture  of  the  life  of  these  envied 
circles.  Among  the  best  of  these  fashionable  novels  are  those  of  T.  H. 
Lister  (d.  1843),  R-  PtuMER  Ward  (d.  1846),  and  Lady  Blbssingtok 
(1790-1849).  The  novels  of  Ward  are  distinguished  by  the  author's 
attempt  to  unite  with  an  interesting  story  a  good  deal  of  elevated  phil- 
osophical and  literary  speculation,  so  that  many  of  his  works  —  as,  fo( 
instance,  Tremaine,  De  Vere,  De  Clifford,  &c.  —  are  something  which 
is  neither  a  good  narrative  nor  a  collection  of  good  essays.  Either  the 
philosophy  impedes  the  narrative,  or  the  narrative  destroys  the  interest 
and  coherency  of  the  philosophy.  But  the  writings  of  Ward,  as  well 
as  of  Lister,  whose  Granby  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  are  valuable 
for  the  simple  and  unaifected  tone  of  their  language,  for  the  moral 
truth  and  elevation  of  their  sentiment,  and  for  the  charm  that  can  only 
be  expressed  by  that  most  untranslatable  of  English  words  —  "  gentle- 
manliness." 

§  14.  Descending  the  social  scale,  we  come  to  a  very  large  and  char- 
acteristic department  of  works  — the  department  which  undoubtedly 
possesses  not  only  the  greatest  degree  of  value  for  the  English  reader, 
but  will  have  the  most  powerful  attraction  for  foreign  students  of  oui 
literature.  This  is  that  class  of  fictions  which  depicts  the  manners  of 
the  middle  and  l&ivn-  v\-"-'  :  t-i!  Iioip  ii^ain  we  shall  encounter  a  sin- 
gular amount  of  f-i '  'i'  'iist  in  point  of  time,  and  the 

firstinpointof  men.      ■.■■       ,  1     M  i-,S  Au.stkN  (1775-1817),  whose 

novels  may  be  coiim  ]■  .■   I I     of  perfection  in  a  new  and  very 

difficult  species  of  wntmy.  Slit  depends  for  her  effect  upon  no  sur- 
prising adventures,  upon  no  ai'tfully-inrolved  plot,  upon  no  scerf 
deeply -pathetic  or  extravagantly  humoro'.is.  She  paints  a  society 
which,  though  virtuoiM,  intelligent,  and  enviable  above  all  others, 
presents  the  fewest  salient  points  of  interest  and  singularity  to  the 
novelist:  «-e  mean  the  society  of  English  country-gentlt^men.  Who- 
ever desites  to-know  the  inteiior  life  of  that  vast  and  admirable  body, 
the  rural  gentry  of  England, — a  body  which  absolutely  exists  in  no 
other  country  on  earth,  and  to  which  the  nation  owes  many  of  its  most 
r8lliM>l^  chanictenstics,  — iiiUBt  read  Miss  Austen's  novels,  Sr.fv<e  ani 
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Sensibility,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  Mansfield  Pari,  and  Emma.  In 
these  works  the  reader  will  find  very  little  variety  and  oo  picturesqiie- 
ness  of  persons,  little  to  inspire  strong  emotion,  ;»othing  to  excite 
wonder  or  laughter;  but  he  will  find  admirable  godd  sense,  eMquieite 
discrimination,  and  an  unrivalled  power  of  Pasy  and  natural  dialogue. 
Miss  Fhkkibr  (d.  18J4)  has  also  written  a  number  of  novels,  gener- 
ally depicting,  with  great  vivacity  and  truth,  the  oddities  and  affecta- 
tions of  semi- vulgar  life;  but  her  works  are  far  inferior,  as  artiatit 
productions,  to  the  elegant  sketches  of  Miss  Austen. 

Of  the  purely  comic  manner  of  fiction  there  are  few  better  examples 
than  the  novels  of  TisitoDonE  Hook  (1788-1842).  He  is  greatest  in  the 
description  of  London  life,  and  particularly  in  the  rich  drollery  with 
which  he  paints  the  vulgar  efforts  of  suburban  gentility  to  ape  the 
manners  of  the  greaL  There  is  not  one  of  his  numerous  novels  and 
shorter  tales  in  which  some  scene  could  not  be  cited  carrying  this  kind 
of  drollery  almost  to  the  brink  of  farce.  Many  of  his  works  —  as  Say- 
ings and  Doings —  consist  of  short  tales,  each  destined  to  develop  the 
folly  or  evil  consequences  of  some  particular  inconsistency  or  affecta- 
tion :  thus  the  work  just  cited  consists  of  a  set  of  detached  stories,  eai:lj 
written  on  the  text,  as  it  were,  of  some  common  well-known  proverb ; 
and  though  the  narratives  are  of  very  slight  construction,  and  do  not 
contain  very  profound  views  oi  character,  they  none  of  them  are  devoii? 
of  some  incredibly  droll  caricatures  of  manners.  What,  for  example, 
can  be  more  irresistible  than  the  Bloomsbury  evening  party  in  Max- 
ivell,  or  the  dinner  at  Mr!  Abberley's  in  the  Man  of  Many  Friends  f 
Hook's  more  exclusively  serious  novels  are  generally  considered  as 
inferior  to  those  in  wiiich  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  ludicrous ;  and  for 
one  of  the  last  works  produced  by  this  clever  writer  before  his  death, 
he  selected  a  subject  admirably  adapted  to  the  peculiar  strength  of  his 
talent.  This  was  yaci  Brag;,  a  most  spirited  embodiment  of  the  arts 
employed  by  a  vulgar  pretender  to  creep  into  aristocratic  society,  and 
the  ultimate  discomfiture  of  the  absurd  hero.  Hook  was  a  man  of 
great  but  superficial  powers,  one  of  the  most  amusing  conversationists 
of  the  day,  an  inimitable  relater  of  anecdotes,  a  singer,  and  an  improti- 
visatore;  but  he  was  himself  afEicted  with  the  same  passion  for  the 
society  of  the  great  as  he  has  so  wittily  caricatured  in  Mr.  Brag,  and 
hie  life  was  passed  in  incessant  but  desultory  literary  labor  as  a  novel- 
ist and  journalist,  in  frequent  disappointments,  in  debt,  and  in  theerapty 
applauses  of  the  circle  he  amused.  He  died  in  1843,  leaving  a  large 
number  of  works,  all  of  them  exhibiting  strong  proofs  of  humor,  but 
mostly  deprived  of  permanent  value  by  the  haste  perceptible  in  theii 
execution.  The  best  of  them  are,  perhaps,  Gilbert  Gtiriiey,  and  its 
sontinuation,  Gurney  Married. 

Very  similar  to  Theodore  Hook  in  the  subject  and  treatment  oi  nei 
novels,  and  not  unlike  him  in  the  general  tone  of  her  talent,  is  Mrs. 
Trollope,  whose  happiest  efforts  are  the  exhibition  of  the  gross  arta 
and  impudent  stratagems  employed  by  the  pretenders  to  fashion.  Mi*s. 
Trollope's  chief  defect  is  coarseness  and  violence  of  contrast :  she  does 
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r.ot  know  where  to  stop,  and  is  too  apt  to  fender  her  characters  mil 
ridiculous  only,  but  odiOLS,  in  which  she  offends  against  the  primarj 
laws  of  comic  writing.  Moreover  she  neglects  tight  and  shade  in  he» 
pictures;  her  personages  are  eitlier  mere  embodiments  of  all  that  is 
contemptible,  or  cold  abstractions  of  everything  refined  and  excellent. 
Iler  best  work  is,  perhaps,  Tie  Widow  Barnaby,  in  which  she  has 
reached  the  ideal  of  a  character  of  gross,  full-blown,  palpable,  complete 
pretei  sion  and  vulgar  assurance.  The  widow,  with  her  coarse  hand- 
Bome  fac«,  and  her  imperturbable  unconquerable  self-possession,  is  a 
iiaXj  rich  comic  conception.  Mrs.  Trollope's  plots  are  exceedingly 
fclight  and  ill-constructed,  but  her  narrative  is  lively,  and  she  particu- 
larly excels  in  her  characters  of  good-oatured,  shrewd  old  maids. 

It  would  be  a  great  injustice  were  we  not  to  devote  a  few  words  of 
i-dmiration  to  the  charming  sketches  of  Misa  Mixporb  (1789-1855),  a 
lady  who  1ms  described  the  village  life  and  scenery  of  England  with 
the  grace  and  delicacy  of  Goldsmith  himself.  Our  Village  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  books  in  the  language :  it  is  full  of  those  home  scenes 
which  form  the  most  exquisite  peculiarity,  not  only  of  the  external 
nature,  but  alEO  of  the  social  life  of  the  country.  In  nothing  is  out 
nation  so  happily  distinguished  from  all  others  as  in  tlie  enlightenment, 
the  true  refinement,  the  virtue,  and  the  dignity  of  her  middle  and  lower 
classes,  and  in  no  position  are  those  classes  so  worthy  of  admiration 
as  in  the  quiet,  tranquil  existence  of  the  country.  She  describes  with 
the  truth  and  fidelity  of  Crabbe  and  Cowper,  but  without  the  moral 
gloom  of  the  one,  and  the  morbid  sadness  of  the  other.  Whether  it  in 
her  pet  greyhound  Lily,  or  the  sunburnt,  curly,  ragged  village  child, 
the  object  glows  before  us  with  something  of  that  daylight  sunshine 
which  we  find  in  its  highest  perfection  in  the  rural  and  familiar  images 
of  Shakspeare. 

§  15.  III.  Ohikntal  Novels. —  The  immense  colonial  possessions 
of  Great  Britain,  and  particularly  her  colossal  empire  in  the  East, 
combined  with  the  passion  for  travelling  bo  strongly  manifested  in  the 
nation,  have  created  in  our  literature  a  class  of  works  which  may  be 
consideied  as  forming  almost  a  separate  department  of  fiction.  These 
are  novels  which  have  for  their  aim  the  delineation  of  the  manners  and 
scenery  of  distant  countries ;  and  as  among  these  works  the  Oi-iental 
are  naturally  the  most  splendid  and  prominent,  we  shall  take  three 
which  seem  the  most  favorable  specimens  of  this  subdivision.  They 
»re  different  from  each  other  in  form,  in  tone,  and  in  scope,  but  are 
Aqiudly  distinguished  for  their  cleverness  and  individuality.  Of  thew; 
Oriental  novels,  then,  we  select,  as  the  most  striking  examples.  Tie 
History  of  the  Caliph  VatUk,  by  William  Eeckford  (1759-1844) ;  the 
romance  of  Atiasiasius.hy  Thomas  Hope  (about  1770-1831);  and  the 
inimitdble  Ha^'i  Baba  of  James  Morier  (d.  1849).  The  first  of  these 
fictions  was  as  wild,  strange,  and  dreamily  magnificent  as  the  character 
and  biography  of  its  author  — a  man  almost  as  rich,  as  splendidly 
luxurious,  and  as  coldly  meditative  as  the  Comte  de  Monte- Cliristo,  m 
Humas's  popular  story.     Vatkek  is  an  Arabian  talc,  and  was  originalij 
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published  in  1784,  in  Frcvci,  oeitig  one  of  the  rare  hietances  of  an 
Englishman  being  able  to  write  that  difficult  language  with  the  gi-ace 
and  purity  of  a  native.  Being  afterwards  translated  by  the  author  into 
his  mother  tongue,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  monuments 
of  splendid  imagery  and  caustic  wit  which  literature  can  afford.  It  is 
very  short,  and  in  some  respects  resembles  (at  least  in  its  cold  sarcasmof 
tone  and  exquisite  refinement  of  style)  the  Zcrfi]^of  Voltaire,  But  Fail*:! 
is  immeasurably  superior  in  point  of  imagination,  and  in  its  singuki 
lidelity  to  the  Oriental  coloring  and  costume.  InLeed,  if  we  set  aside  iU 
contemptuous  and  sneering  tone,  it  might  pass  foi  a  translation  of  ont 
of  Tke  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  It  narrates  the  adventures  of  a 
haughty  and  effeminate  monarch,  led  on  by  the  temptations  of  a  malig- 
nant genie  and  the  sophistries  of  a  cruel  and  ambitious  mother,  to 
commit  all  sorts  of  crimes,  to  abjure  his  faith,  and  to  offer  allegiance 
to  Kblis,  the  Mahometan  Satan,  in  the  hope  of  sealing  himself  on  the 
throne  of  the  Preadamite  sultans.  The  gradual  development  in  his 
mind  of  sensuality,  cruelty,  atheism,  and  insane  and  Titanic  ambition, 
is  very  finely  traced :  the  imagery  throughout  is  truly  splendid,  its 
Eastern  gorgeousness  tempered  and  relieved  by  the  sneering-,  sarcastic 
irony  of  a  French  Encyclopedists ;  and  the  concluding  scene  soars  into 
the  highest  atmosphere  of  gi-and  descriptive  poetry.  Here  he  descend? 
into  the  subterranean  palace  of  Eblis,  where  he  does  homage  to  the 
Evil  One,  and  wanders  for  a  while  among  the  superhuman  splendors 
of  those  regions  of  punishment.  The  fancy  of  genius  has  seldom  con- 
ceived anything  more  terrible  than  "  the  vast  multitude,  incessantly 
passing,  who  severally  kept  their  right  hands  on  their  heart,  without 
once  regarding  anything  around  them.  They  all  avoided  each  other, 
and,  though  surrounded  by  a  multitude  that  no  one  could  number,  each 
wandered  at  random,  unheedful  of  the  rest,  as  if  alone  on  a  deserl 
where  no  foot  had  trodden." 

Hope,  like  Beckford,  was  a  man  of  refined  taste,  luxurious  habits,  and 
possessed  of  a  colossal  foi-tune  accumulated  in  commerce.  His  work, 
though  very  different  in  form  from  that  of  Beckford,  was  not  unlike  it 
in  some  points.  Ana.'/asias,  published  in  1819,  purports  to  be  the  auto- 
biography of  a  Greek,  who,  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  own 
crimes  and  viUanies  of  every  kind,  becomes  a  renegade,  and  passes 
tlirough  a  long  series  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  romantic  vicissi- 
tudes. The  hero  is  a  compound  of  almost  all  the  vices  of  his  unfortu- 
nate and  degraded  nation;  and  in  his  vicissitudes  of  fortune  we 
see  passing  before  us,  as  in  a  diorama,  the  whole  social,  political, 
ind  religious  life  of  Turkey  and  the  Morea,  The  style  is  elaborate 
ind  passbnate;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  principal 
personage,  — 

"Linked  with  aae  virtue,  and  a  thousand  eriiues  '*  — 

reminds  us,  in  reading  Anaslasius,  very  strongly  of  the  manner  of 
Lord  Byron.  Indeed  this  romance  is  very  much  what  Byron  would 
have  written   in   prose  —  the   ^ame    s;ilendid,    vivid,    and    ever-fresL 
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pictures  of  tho  eite  nal  i  ature  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
region  of  the  world  the  same  mtensity  of  passion,  the  same  gloomj 
coloring  of  unrepent  ng  cr  me 

But  if  the  daiker  side  ol  Oriental  nature  be  presented  to  us  in  Va 
thek  and  Anastas  m  \a  thi.  former  combined  with  the  caustic  iroiij  of 
Voltaire,  in  the  second  with  the  mournful  g.-andeur  of  Byron,  the  Hajjt 
Uaba  of  Morier  will  make  us  ample  amends  in  drollery  and  a  trulj 
cuinic  veroe.  This  is  the  Gil  Blai  of  Oriental  life.  Hajji  Baba  is  a 
liarlier  of  Ispahan,  who  passes  thr<t  jgh  a  long  but  delightfully  varied 
series  of  adventures,  such  as  happen  in  the  despotic  and  simple  govern- 
ments of  the  East,  where  the  pipe-bearer  of  one  day  may  become  the 
viziei  of  the  next.  The  hero  is  an  easy,  merry  good-for-nothing, 
whose  dexterity  and  gayety  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire,  even  while 
we  rejoice  in  the  punishment  which  his  manifold  rascalities  draw 
down  upon  him ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  work  in  the  world  which 
gives  so  vast,  so  lively,  and  so  accurate  a  picture  of  every  grade,  every 
phase  of  Oriental  existence.  Mr.  Morier,  who  resided  nearly  alt  his 
life  in  various  parts  of  the  East,  and  whose  long  sojourn  as  British 
minister  in  Persia  made  him  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  people  of  that  country,  has  most  inimitably  sustained  his  imagi- 
nary personage.  The  Hajji  is  not  only  a  thorough  Oriental,  but  in- 
tensely Persian,  and  a  Persian  of  the  lower  class  into  the  bargain ;  a 
perfect  specimen  of  his  nation,  —  the  French  of  the  East,  —gay,  talka- 
tive, dexterous,  vain,  enterprising,  acute,  not  over  scrupulous,  but  always 
amusing.  The  worthy  Hajji,  in  the  continuation  of  the  story,  comes  to 
England  in  the  suite  of  an  embassy  from  "  tlie  asylum  of  the  uni- 
verse; "and  perhaps  nothing  was  ever  more  truly  natural  and  comic 
than  the  way  in  which  he  relates  his  impressions  and  adventures  in  this 
country,  his  surprise  at  the  condition  of  women  among  us,  his  admira- 
tion of  the  "  moonfaces,"  and,  above  all,  his  astonished  wonder  at  the 
"  Coompany,"  the  great  enigma  to  all  Orientals. 

§  16.  IV.  Naval  and  Military  Novels.  —  It  now  remains  only  to 
speak  of  one  species  of  prose  fiction  —  that  which  has  for  its  subject  the 
manners  and  personages  of  marine  or  military  life.  It  may  easily  be 
conceived  that,  the  former  service  being  most  entwined  with  all  the 
sympathies  of  the  national  lieart,  the  subdivision  of  marine  novels 
should  be  the  richest.  The  contrary  might  be  naturally  expected  in 
France;  and  in  France  we  accordingly  find  that  though,  particularly 
in  moilern  times,  numerous  novelists  have  endeavored  to  put  in  a  pic- 
U>resque  and  attractive  light  tlie  manners  and  scenes  of  a  sea-life,  yd 
U_at  it  is  the  array  which  has  supplied  popular  literatuic  —  the  novel 
the  chanson,  and  the  vaudeville— with  the  types  of  character  mos" 
Ideitified  with  the  national  feeling  and  predilection.  Whut  the  mili- 
'aire  is  to  the  French  public,  the  sailor  is  to  the  Engl'.sh :  m  the  songs 
of  the  people,  on  their  stage,  in  their  favorite  books,  the  "Jack  Tar," 
the  "  old  Agamemnon  "  who  followed  Nelson  to  the  Nile,  is  as  perpet- 
ufiliy  recurring  and  indispensable  a  personage  as  the  "  vieux  mous- 
tache," the  "grogneurde  la  vieilie  aarde,"  to  the  French.    And  thU  '» 
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natural  enough.  Each  coimtj-y  is  peculiarly  pioud  of  tliat  cIksb  to 
which  it  owes  its  brightest  and  least  disputable  glory:  as  the  French, 
man  naturally  huga  himself  in  the  idea  tliat  France  is  incontestabiy  th« 
first  military  nation  in  the  world,  so  the  Englshman,  no  less  naturally, 
is  peculiarly  vain  of  his  country's  naval  acliievements ;  not  that  in 
either  case  the  forniei  at  all  forgets  or  undervr.lues  the  naval  triumphs 
of  his  flag,  or  the  latter  the  military  exploits  of  his;  but  simply  becauoe 
France  is  not  essentially  maritime,  and  England  is,  and  therefore  the 
natives  of  each  attach  themselves  to  that  species  of  glorj  which  thej 
consider  the  peculiar  property  of  their  nation. 

At  the  head  of  our  marine  novelists  stands  Captain  Marryat  (1791- 
1848),  one  of  the  most  easy,  lively,  and  truly  humorous  story-tellers 
we  possess.  One  of  the  chief  elements  of  his  talent  is  undoubtedly  the 
tone  of  high,  effervescent,  irrepressible  animal  spirits  wliich  charac- 
terizes everything  he  has  written.  He  seems  as  if  he  sat  down  to  com- 
pose witliout  having  formed  the  least  idea  of  what  he  is  going  to  say, 
and  sentence  after  sentence  seems  to  flow  from  his  pan  without  thought, 
without  labor,  and  witliout  hesitation.  He  seems  half  tipsy  with  the 
very  gayety  of  his  heart,  and  never  scruples  to  introduce  the  moat 
grotesque  extravagances  of  character,  language,  and  event,  provided 
they  are  likely  to  excite  a  laugh.  This  would  produce  absurdity  and 
failure  as  often  as  laughter  were  it  not  that  he  has  a  natural  tad  and 
judgment  in  the  ludicrous;  and  this  happy  audacity  —  this  hit-or-miss 
boldness  —  serves  him  admirably  well.  Nothing  can  sui-pass  the  live- 
liness and  drollery  of  his  Peter  Simple,  yacob  Faithful,  or  Mr.  Mid- 
shipman Ea^.  What  an  inexhaustible  gallery  of  oiiginals  has  he 
paraded  before  us  1  The  English  national  temperament  has  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  produce  eccentricity  of  manner,  and  a  sea-life  in  particular 
seems  calculated  to  foster  these  oddities  till  they,  burst  into  full  blow 
and  luxuriance.  Marryat's  narratives  are  exceedingly  inartificial,  and 
often  grossly  improbable ;  but  we  read  on  with  gay  delight,  never  think- 
ing of  the  story,  but  only  solicitous  to  follow  the  droll  adventures,  and 
laugh  atthe  still  droller  characters.  Smollett  himself  has  nothing  richer 
than  Captain  Kearney,  with  his  lies  and  innocent  ostentation;  Cap- 
tain To,  with  his  passion  for  pig,  his  lean  wife  and  her  piano ;  or  than 
Mr.  Easy  fighting  his  ship  under  a  green  petticoat  for  want  of  an  ensign. 
This  author  has  also  a  peculiar  talent  for  tlie  delineation  of  boyish 
characters:  his  Faithful  and  Peter  Simple  (the  "fool  of  the  family") 
not  only  amuse  but  interest  us ;  and  in  many  passages  he  has  shown 
no  mean  mastery  over  the  pathetic  emotions.  Though  superficial  in 
his  view  of  character,  he  is  generally  faithful  to  reality,  and  shows  an 
(xtensive  if  not  very  deep  knowledge  of  what  his  o!d  waterman  calls 
•'  human  natur."  There  are  few  authors  more  amusing  than  Marryat; 
his  books  have  the  effervescence  of  champagne. 

Captains  Glasscock  and  Chamiee,  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Trk- 
tAWNEY,  have  also  produced  naval  fictions  of  merit:  the  two  last 
authors  have  followed  a  more  tragic  path  than  the  others  mentioned 
ibove,  and  have  written  passages  of  great  power  and  impressiveness ; 
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but  Iheir  works  aie  injured  by  n  too  frequent  occurrence  of  exaggerated 
pictures  of  blood  and  horror  — a  fatal  fault,  from  which  they  might 
have  been  warned  by  the  example  of  Eugene  Sue. 

The  tales  called  Tom  Cringle's  Log-  and  The  Cruise  of  the  Midge 
are  also  works  in  this  kind  (although  not  exclusively  naval)  of  striking 
brilliancy  and  imaginative  power.  In  these  we  have  a  most  gorgeously 
colored  and  faithful  delineation  of  the  luxuriant  scenery  of  the  West 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  manners  of  the  Creole  and  colonist  popu- 
lation are  reproduced  with  consummate  drollery  and  inexhaustible 
splendor  of  language.  They  were  the  production  of  Mr.  Michael 
Scott  (d.  1835),  a  gentleman  engaged  in  commerce  and  personally 
familiar  with  the  scenes  he  described;  and  the  admiration  theyexcited 
at  their  first  appearance  (anonymously)  in  Blackwood's  Magazine 
cause  them  to  be  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  living  writers,  particularly  to  that  of  Professor  Wilson, 

The  military  novels  are  mostly  by  living  authors,  and  are  therefore 
excluded  from  our  work.  Mr.  Gleig  has  recorded  in  a  narrative  form 
many  striking  episodes  of  that  "war  of  giants"  whose  most  glorious 
and  terrific  scenes  were  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  the  storm  of  Bada- 
roz,  and  the  field  of  Waterloo;  and  a  number  of  younger  authors,  chiefly 
Irishmen,  as  Messrs.  Lever  and  Lover,  have  detailed  with  theii 
national  vivacity  the  grotesque  oddities  and  gay  bravery  of  their  coun- 
trymen, wlio  never  appear  to  so  much  advantage  as  on  the  field  of 
Wtle. 
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OTHEB  KOTEUSTS. 


IIIRBV  MAaEXNZIU  (1749-1831),  n  ScolEluium 
i]  a  THldeiit  iq  EtUubiu^h,  wlien  Ike  enjoyed 
eul  [item>y  cclcbrily.  He  is  best  ^uwn  b;  The 
moffixS'B-  publlaUcil  In  IMl,  in  wUlcb  he  imi- 

Bulannnite  The  Mint  of  tin  World,  tihMi  It  Sa- 


T  (iT«-ia)9), « 


Indeed  be  sild  to  conWn  Ibc  germ  of  inucb  liiati 
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XJterature.  SiE  William  Hamilton.  Abchbishop  WHirsLy.  {  8. 
Physical  Seience.  Hugh  Miller.  JB.  Periodioal  Literature.  The  Edin- 
burgh  Rffoiew.  FttANCia  Jeppbkt.  Sydnei  Smith.  }  10.  The  Qmaierbf 
Review.  William  Giffoud.  John  Gibson  Lockhart.  j  n.  Bladaeood'i 
Magazine.    John  Wilsok.    ^  12.  Chaules  Lahb.    J  13.  Thomas  Ub  Quin- 

§  1.  In  presenting  a  brief  sketch  of  tlie  prose  literiiture  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  it  will  be  useful  in  the  first  place  to  obtain  some  general 
veiw  of"  the  period,  and  to  point  out  the  features  by  which  it  has  been 
marked.  Some  critics  have  divided  the  age  into  two  periods,  and  on 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  literature  of  the  century  a  marked  dis- 
tinction will  be  perceived  between  the  writings  of  the  first  genera- 
tion and  those  of  the  generation  which  has  just  ended.  The  close  of 
the  reign  of  the  fourth  George  will  present  as  near  a  line  of  division  as 
can  be  chronologically  obtained,  and  the  distinctive  features  of  the  fii-st 
thirty  years  ai-e  well  marked  from  those  which  belong  to  the  period 
succeeding.  The  early  years  of  this  century  were  years  of  conflict  and 
Excitement.  The  public  mind  was  wrought  to  the  highest  pitch,  now 
of  fear,  and  now  of  triumph.  England  fought  for  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope ;  at  times  the  struggle  seemed  to  be  for  her  own  existence.  The 
literature  of  a  people  always  reflects  something  of  the  prevalent  tone 
of  its  age,  and  we  may  therefore  expect  that  the  chief  compositions  of 
the  first  part  of  the  period  will  be  marked  by  intense  feeling,  passion, 
and  emotion.  Such  is  the  case.  A  larger  amount  of  the  highest 
-oetry  Is  to  be  referred  to  the  first  period.  There  is  no  age  in  English 
history  which  can  exhibit  such  an  array  of  masters  of  song.  The  most 
jia=Bionate  states  of  the  human  mind  demand  an  expression  in  song. 
In  the  "Victorian  age,"  on  the  other  hand,  the  prose  element  has  pn 
i!i:lni:iated.  The  calmer  inquiries  into  politics,  philosophy,  art,  and 
pEiysical  science,  have  been  prosecuted  in  the  more  tranquil  period, 
and  the  first  noticeable  feature  in  the  writers  of  the  present  century  is  the 
growing  prevalence  of  our  prose  literature.  Another  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  prose  of  this  age  is  the  increasing  sphere  occupied 
by  works  of  a  fictitious  character.  The  present  day  is,  without  dovibt, 
the  day  of  novels.  The  works  of  fi'tion  of  past  generations  have  been 
few.     Richardson  was  the  father  of  the  modern  novel,  and  till  recentlj 
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there  have  been  (omparatively  few  names  in  fictitious  htetatiirt  thai 
deserve  remembrance. 

A  third  feature  of  the  present  age  is  the  growth  of  periodieal  liters 
ture.  The  rise  of  our  leading  reviews  will  be  noticed  presentlj,  and 
together  with  these  have  sprung  up  the  countless  magai'inei  and  new= 
papers  which  form  the  chief  part  of  most  men's  reading.  The  Book 
has  become  too  laborious,  too  tedious  a  thing  for  the  study  of  thie 
Dver*orked  a^.  We  have  come  to  require  stimulants  in  our  reading. 
ETerybodj  reads  something,  and  few  read  much.  The  result  of  this 
wide-spread  craving  for  brief  and  striking  compositions  must  be  a  weak- 
ening of  thought,  an  impoverishing  of  ideas,  and  a  supply  of  what  ie 
superficial  and  often  crude. 

The  chief  external  influence  affecting  the  literature  of  the  age  has 
come  from  Germany.  The  study  of  the  language,  and  the  increased 
facilities  of  communication,  have  brought  us  into  close  union  with  that 
counti-y.  The  thoughts  and  even  style  of  this  philosophical  literntm-e 
have  done  much  to  shape  and  regulate  English  thoughts  and  language. 
Coleridge  introduced  it  largely,  and  he  has  been  followed  in  the  work 
by  Thomas  Carlyle.  The  place  once  held  by  the  French  has  been 
almost  usurped  by  the  German. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  view  of  the  age,  we  shall  proceed  to 
sketch  more  in  detail  the  different  portions  of  our  prose  literature,  with 
brief  notices  of  the  most  eminent  writers. 

§  2.  In  no  department  of  literature  has  Europe  made  greater  progress 
during  the  present  century  than  in  that  of  History.  A  new  impulse 
was  given  to  tlie  study  of  Ancient  History  by  the  publication  of  the 
first  volume  of  Niebuhr's  Roman  History  in  Germany  in  iSii.  This 
remarkable  work  taught  scholars  not  only  to  estimate  more  accurately 
the  value  of  the  original  authorities,  but  to  enter  more  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  antiquity,  and  to  think  and  feel  as  the  Romans  felt  and  thought 
Previous  writers  of  Ancient  History,  with  the  exception  of  Gibbon, 
nad  seldom  apprehended  the  ancient  world  as  a  living  reality;  while  in 
Ihe  use  of  their  authorities  they  had  shown  no  critical  sagacity  and  no 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  evidence,  quoting  equally  as  of  tlie  same  im- 
portance the  fabulous  talcs  of  a  late  mylhographer  and  the  sober  state- 
ments of  a  contemporai-j  writer.  In  the  treatment  of  Modern  History 
the  advance  has  been  equally  striking.  An  historical  sense,  so  to  speak, 
has  grown  up.  A  writer  of  any  period  of  modern  history  is  now  ex- 
pected to  produce  in  support  of  his  facts  the  testimony  of  credible  con- 
temporary witnesses ;  while  the  public  records  of  most  of  the  great 
European  nations,  now  rendered  accessible  to  students,  have  imposed 
ipun  historians  a  labor,  and  opened  sources  of  information,  quite  lui- 
Known  to  Hume,  Robertson,  and  the  historical  writers  of  the  preceding 
tentury, 

§  3.  The  most  eminent  English  writers  upon  Ancient  History  are 
Bishop  Thirlwall  and  George  Gkope,  both  of  whom  have  (roduced 
Histories  of  Greece  far  superior  t-,  any  existing  in  other  European  lan- 
guages, but  who,  as  living  writers,  are  excluded  from  the  present  work. 
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Dr.  Thomas  Abnold  (1795-1842),  Head-Master  of  Ruybj  Sthool, 
wrote  a  History  of  Rome  in  three  volumes  (1838-40-43),  which  was 
broken  off,  by  his  death,  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Pun  W  a  Th 
work  is  chieflj  valuable  as  a  popnlnr  exhibition  of  Neibu!  s  ew  and 
is  written  in  clear  and  masculine  English.  Dr.  Arnold  1  o  puM  shed 
Kome  Introductory  Lectsres  on  Modern  History  {1842)  wl  ch  displaj 
more  independence  of  thought.  He  was  also  the  autho  of  severiil 
theological  works,  which  exercised  great  inauence  upon  h  s  gene  atio 
The  most  formidable  opponent  of  Neibuhr's  views  was  b  r  Georgi 
CORNBWAix  Lkwis  (1806-1863),  equally  remarkable  as  a  tatesman 
and  a  scholar,  and  whose  untimely  death  the  country  et  11  mou  ns 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  af  e  hold  n„ 
the  office  of  Poor-Law  Commissioner  and  other  public  appo  ntment 
he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1855.  Subsequently  he  was 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  finally  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  which  latter  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death  (Apr!' 
13,  1863).  Sir  George  Lewis's  most  important  historical  work  is  A» 
Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the  early  Roman  History,  published  in 
1855.  While  rejecting  with  Niebuhr  the  received  narrative  of  earlj 
Roman  history.  Sir  George  Lewis  attacks  the  defective  method  adopted 
by  the  German  historian  in  attempting  to  reconsti-uct  this  portion  of 
Roman  history.  He  observes  that  Niebuhr,  "  instead  of  employing 
those  tests  of  ci-edibllity  which  are  consistently  applied  to  moderi 
history,  attempts  to  guide  his  judgment  by  the  Indications  of  interna, 
evidence,  and  assumes  that  the  truth  can  be  discovered  by  an  occull 
faculty  of  historical  divination,"  It  would  not  be  within  the  province 
of  the  present  work  to  discuss  this  question;  but  it  cannot  admit  of 
doubt  that  Sir  George  has  rendered  an  important  service  to  historica. 
investigayons,  and  that  the  principles  which  he  has  laid  down  are  in 
the  main  correct.  Sir  George  Lewis  was  also  the  author  of  many  valu- 
able political  works,  of  whidi  the  most  important  are  A  Treatise  on  the 
Method  of  Observation  and  Reasoning  in  Politics,  tlie  Influence  of  Au- 
thority in   Matters  of  Opinion,  and  Ihe   Use  and  Abuse  of  Political 

§  4.  The  most  illustrious  recent  writer  upon  modern  history  is 
TnoMAS  Babujgton  Macaulav  (1800-1859),  born  October  25,  1800. 
He  was  the  son  of  Zachary  Macaulay,  an  ardent  philanthropist,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  opponents  of  the  slave  trade.  Educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  College  he  became  a  Fellow,  and  caileii 
io  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  suddenly  achieved  a  literary  reputation 
by  an  article  on  Milton  in  the  Edinburgh  Revievi  in  1835.  This  was 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  brilliant  literary  and  historical  essays  which 
lie  contributed  to  the  same  periodical.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1830, 
and  was  almost  immediately  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  first  01  ators 
in  the  House.  He  went  to  India  in  183+  as  a  Member  of  thp  Council 
in  Calcutta  and  as  President  of  the  Law  Commission.  Soon  after  hln 
return  he  was  elected  by  tlie  city  of  Edinburgh  as  their  representative 
In  Parliament  Ci84o),  and  became  successively  Secretary  at  War  anrf 
39* 
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Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  lie  lost  his  election  in  1847,  in  consequent 
of  opposing  tlie  religious  prejudices  of  his  constituents,  and  from  thit 
time  he  devoted  all  his  powers  to  the  undivided  cultivation  of  letteis. 
Although  he  sat  in  Parliament  again  from  iSjj  to  1856,  he  tool!  little 
part  in  the  debates  of  the  House.  lie  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in 
1857,  and  died  on  December  28.  1859. 

Macaulay  is  distinguished  as  a  Poet,  an  Essayist,  and  an  Historian. 
His  Lays  of  Aacient  Rome  are  the  best  known  of  his  poems;  but  the 
lines  which  he  wrote  upon  his  defeat  at  Edinburgh  in  1847,  and  in 
irhlch  he  turns  for  consolation  to  literature,  are,  in  our  judgment,  the 
finest  of  all  his  poetical  pieces.  His  Essays  and  his  History  will,  in 
virtue  of  their  inimitable  style,  always  give  Macaulay  a  high  place 
among  English  classics.  His  style  has  been  well  characterized  by  a 
friendly  but  discerning  critic :  "  It  was  eminently  his  own,  but  his 
own  not  by  strange  words,  or  strange  collocation  of  words,  by  phrases 
of  perpetual  occurrence,  or  the  straining  after  original  and  striking 
lerms  of  expression.  Its  characteristics  were  vigor  and  animation, 
copiousness,  clearness,  above  all  sound  English,  now  a  rare  excellence. 
The  vigor  and  life  were  unabating ;  perhaps  in  that  conscious  strength 
which  cost  no  exertion  he  did  not  always  gauge  and  measure  the  force 
of  his  own  words.  Those  who  studied  tlie  progress  of  his  writing 
might  perhaps  see  that  the  full  stream,  though  it  never  stagnated, 
might  at  first  overflow  its  banks ;  in  later  days  it  ran  with  a  more  direct, 
undivided  torrent.  His  copiousness  had  nothing  tumid,  diffuse,  Asiatic; 
no  ornament  for  the  sake  of  ornament.  As  to  its  clearness,  one  may 
read  a  sentence  of  Macaulay  twice  to  judge  of  its  full  force,  never  to 
comprehend  its  meaning.  His  English  was  pure,  both  in  idiom  and  in 
words,  pure  to  fastidiousness;  not  that  he  discarded,  or  did  not  make 
free  use  of  the  plainest  and  most  homely  terms  (he  had  a  sovereign 
contempt  for  what  is  called  the  dignity  of  history,  which  would  keep 
Itself  above  the  vulgar  tongue),  but  every  word  must  be  genuine  Eng- 
ish,  nothing  Uiat  approached  real  vulgarity,  nothing  that  had  not  the 
stamp  of  popular  use,  or  the  authority  of  sound  English  writers, 
nothing  unfamiliar  to  the  common  ear."  * 

Macaula/s  Essays  are  phiiosophica;  and  historical  disquisitions, 
embracing  a  vast  range  of  subjects ;  but  the  larger  number  and  the  most 
important  relate  to  English  History.  These  Essays,  however,  were 
only  preparatory  to  his  great  work  on  the  Histoty  of  England,  which 
he  had  intended  to  write  from  the  accession  of  James  11.  to  the  time 
Immediately  preceding  the  French  Revolution.  But  of  this  subject  h>. 
lived  to  complete  only  a  portion.  The  two  first  volumes,  published  in 
1849,  contain  the  reign  of  James  II.  and  the  Revolution  of  1688;  two 
Eiiore,  which  appeared  in  1855,  bring  down  the  reign  of  M'illiam  III.  lu 
thepeaceofRyswickin  1697;  while  a  fifth,  published  in  1861,  after  the 
Buthdr's  death,  nearly  completes  the  history  of  that  reign.  Macauiav 
in  a  Review  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Hhtory  of  tie  Revolstiov, 
t)bserved  that  "  a  History  of  England,  written  throughout  in  this  mH(i 
'  Dean  MitafUi'e  Utv^ir  of  Imd  MaeaiJas,  p.  %% 
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tier,  would  be  the  most  fascinating  book  in  the  language.  It  would  be 
more  in  request  at  the  circulating  libraries  than  the  last  novel."  The 
unexampled  popularity  of  Macaulaj's  own  History  verified  the  predic- 
tion. In  a  still  earlier  Essay  he  had  remarked  that  we  had  gooc 
historical  romances  and  good  historical  essays,  but  no  good  histories! 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has,  to  a  great  extent,  attained  his  ideal 
of  a  perfect  history,  which  he  defines  to  be  "  a  compound  of  poetry  anil 
philosophy,  impressing  general  rules  on  the  mind  by  a  vivid  represents' 
Mod  of  particular  characters  and  incidents." 

g  5.  The  other  great  writer  on  modern  history  in  the  present  century, 
superior  in  judgment  to  Macaulay,  though  inferior  in  graces  of  style, 
is  Hknhv  Hallam  (1777-1859).  He  was  born  at  Windsor,  July  9,  1777, 
the  only  son  of  a  Canon  of  Windsor  and  Dean  of  Wells.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  practised  at  the  bal 
for  n  few  years ;  but  having  an  ample  income,  which  was  augmented  bj 
hvs  being  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Audit,  he  withdrew 
from  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  contributors  to  the  Bdinbargk  Review,  and 
his  criticism  in  that  Journal  in  1808  of  Sir  -Walter  Scotfs  edition  of 
Oryden's  works  was  marked  by  that  power  of  discrimination  and  im- 
partial judgment  which  characterized  all  his  subsequent  writings.  As 
one  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  he  was  pilloried  by  Lord  Byron  — 
"  And  classio  Hallam,  much  renoivned  for  Greek." 
Mr.  Hallam  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar;  and  to  his  knowledge 
of  antiquity  he  added  an  accurate  and  profound  acquaintance  with  the 
language,  literature,  history,  and  institutions  of  the  chief  nations  of 
modern  Europe.  The  result  of  his  long-continued  studies  first  appeared 
fully  in  his  View  of  the  State  of  Eurofe  daring  the  Middle  Ages,  pub- 
lished in  1818,  and  exhibiting,  in  a  series  of  historical  dissertations,  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  chief  circumstances  that  can  mterest 
a  philosophical  inquirer  during  the  period  usually  denominated  the 
Middle  Ages.  Mr.  Hallam'a  next  work  was  The  Constitutional  History 
ef  England  from  tie  Accession  of  Henry  VII,  lo  the  Death  of  George 
II.,  published  in  1817 ;  and  his  third  great  production  was  An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,  which  appeared  in  1837-9-  Mr.  Hallam's  lalter 
years  were  saddened  by  the  loss  of  his  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom 
formed  the  subject  of  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam.  The  historian  himself 
died  January  31,  1859. 

An  estimate  of  Hallam's  literary  merits  has  been  given  by  Macaulny, 
nis  illustrious  contemporary,  in  a  review  of  the  Constitutional  History : 
"Mr.  Hallam  is,  on  the  whole,  far  better  qualified  than  any  other  wri- 
ter of  our  time  for  the  office  which  he  has  undertaken.  He  has  great 
ind-4stry  and  great  acuteness.  His  knowledge  is  extensive,  various,  and 
profound.  His  mind  is  equally  distinguished  by  thii  amplitude  of  Its 
grasp  and  by  the  delicacy  of  its  tact.  Hi:,  speculations  have  none  of 
that  vagueness  which  is  the  common  fault  of  political  philosophy.    Oa 
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the  contrarj,  thej-  are  strikingly  practical,  and  teacli  lb  not  only  tht 
genera!  rulB,  but  the  mode  of  applying  it  to  solve  particular  cases.  In 
this  respect  they  often  remind  us  of  the  Discourses  of  Machiavelli, 
The  manner  of  the  book  is,  on  the  whole,  not  unworthy  of  the  matter. 
The  language,  even  when  most  faulty,  is  weighty  and  massive,  and 
indicates  strong  sense  in  every  line,  II  oflen  rises  to  an  eloquence,  not 
florid  or  impassioned,  but  high,  grave,  and  sober ;  such  as  would  become 
a  State  paper,  or  a  judgment  delivered  by  a  great  magistrate,  a  Somere 
or  a  D'Aguesseau.  In  this  respect  the  character  of  Mr.  Halla~'B 
m;nd  corresponds  strikingly  v^ith  that  of  his  style.  His  work  is  emi- 
nently judicial.  The  whole  spirit  is  that  of  the  bench,  not  that  of  the 
bar.  He  sums  up  with  a  calm,  steady  impartiality,  turning  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left,  glossing  over  nothing,  exaggerating  nothing, 
while  the  advocates  on  both  sides  are  alternately  biting  their  lips  to 
hear  their  conflicting  misstatements  and  sophisms  exposed.  On  a  gen- 
eral survey,  we  do  not  scruple  to  pronounce  the  ConsUiutional  History 
the  most  impartial  book  that  we  have  ever  read." 

§  6.  The  theological  and  religious  literature  of  this  age  is  marked 
by  a  less  metaphysical  character  than  that  of  former  times.  Works  of 
a  controversial  kind  have  been  fewer,  while  greater  attention  has  been 
paid  to  exegetical  studies.  The  practical  and  homiletical  works  have 
been  very  numerous.  The  array  of  Sermons  which  the  last  sixty  years 
have  seen  published  is  appalling,  and  if  the  good  accomplished  has 
been  proportioned  to  the  number  of  tracts  and  sermons  issued,  there 
must  certainly  have  been  an  elFect  which  should  cheer  the  believer  in 
human  progress.  Space  forbids  even  a  mention  of  the  Societies  whose 
special  work  i«  the  publication  of  religious  literature,  of  which  many 
were  founded  in  the  present  century,  and  all  have  received  their  great- 
est success  in  the  present  age.  Many  of  the  best  known  religious 
writers  have  won  their  chief  literary  honors  in  the  other  lields  of  crit- 
icism, history,  or  philosophy,  and  will  receive  notice  there.  The  three 
most  distinguished  theological  writers  are  perhaps  Hall,  Foster,  and 
Chalmers. 

Robert  Hall  (i764-!83i)  was  born  at  Arnsby,  near  Leicester,  the 
son  of  a  Baptist  minis^r  of  that  place.  After  studying  first  at  a  dis- 
senting academy  at  Bristol,  and  afterwards  at  Aberdeen,  he  became  a 
minister  successively  of  the  Baptist  Churches  at  Bristol,  Cambridge, 
and  Leicester,  and  finally  at  Bristol  for  a  second  time,  where  he  died, 
February  ai,  1831.  Mr.  Hall  was  without  doubt  the  "prince  of  mod- 
frn  preachers."  With  his  eloquence  and  fervor  were  united  a  scholar' 
sliip  and  intellectual  vigor  not  oitea  found  in  the  pulpit.  His  style 
BBB  chaste,  polished,  and  refined.  His  great  sermons  were  on  Modern 
Tufiddity  (1799),  Reflections  on  War  (iSos),  and  The  Sentivtents  prep- 
%r  to  the  present  Crisis  (1803). 

■  John  Foster  (1770-1843).  >'^^  his  friend  Robert  Hall,  was  a  minister 
among  llie  Baptists,  but  was  never  celebrated  as  a  preacher,  though  hia 
writings,  in  the  form  of  literary  and  religious  essays,  are  among  the 
most  valuable   additions    to   F.ngli-li   literature.      In   his   Essays   Ifc' 
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enei^y  and  fo:ce  of  the  thought  are  only  equalled  by  the  beautj  of  the 
expresaion.  There  is  a  manlj  tone  about  everything  he  w.rote,  With 
less  impassioned  eloquence  than  Hall,  he  has  more  intellectual  vigor. 

Thomas  Chalmers  (1780-1847)  was  bom  at  Anstruther,  Fifeshii-e, 
and  educated  for  the  Scotch  Church  at  the  University  oi  St.  Andrew's. 
In  1B03  he  became  miniater  at  Kilmany,  whence  in  1815  he  removed  to 
St.  John's,  Glasgow.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  MotJ 
philosophy  at  St.  Andi-evi''s,  and  in  1828  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Edin- 
fcargh.  In  1843  he  headed  the  secession  from  the  Scotch  Church,  and 
e  a'ned  tl  e  not  em'nent  of  the  Free  Chnrch  miniEters  until  his 
deati  n  847  I  the  pulp  t  Chalmera  e  gned  supreme.  Though  his 
tnann  wa  o  h  and  ha  nt  b  oadlj  Scotch,  the  irapassioned 
earne  tne  tl  e  tho  o  gl  a&mid  a  f  the  preacher  overci.me  these 
d  awba  It  and  en  bled  h  m  o  th  11  h  a  idience  with  soiuething  of 
the  e  not  on  w  1     I    po  d  h  n     if     H     writings  emb.  ace  a  great 

variety  of  ubje  t  and  all  a  e  t  eat  d  ably  by  his  capacious  intellect; 
but  he  IB  not  the  leader  of  a  school.  He  t.tablished  ao  great  princi. 
pie.     He  added  nothing  to  divinity,  ph  1      phy.     He  shoav 

not  with  the  blaze  of  the  meteor,  or  th        If     d  of  a  sun,  but  he 

was  the  brightest  star  amongst  tl        tl  i  -tions  that  shone 

around  him.     His  style  was  incorre  t      d     ft  ivard,  but  there  is 

at  times  a  grandeur  of  language  th  t  b  w  j    1  e  most  fastidious 

critic.  The  hold  he  took  of  a  subj  t  w  1  k  h  grip  of  a  bulldog 
He  never  !et  it  go.  He  turned  it  th  d  d  tl  t  holding  it  up  in 
every  light,  adorning  it  with  every  fancy  and  Illustration.  It  stood 
forth  before  the  hearer  or  reader  as  clearly  as  before  the  preacher  01 

I  7.  In  philosophy  a  large  number  of  contributions  to  our  literature 
has  been  made  during  the  period  under  our  consideration.  Though 
perhaps  there  has  been  but  little  original  speculation,  and  no  great  dis- 
covery in  mental  science,  the  investigation  of  metaphysical  phenomena 
has  been  profound  and  accurate.  Philosophy  has  not  passed  through 
a  crisis,  but  it  has  made  a  brilliant  and  yet  secure  advance.  The  scope 
of  this  work  forbids  a  notice  of  living  writers;  otherwise  we  might  refer 
to  some  names,  such  as  Whewbli,  and  Mill,  whose  analysis  and 
investigations,  more  especially  in  the  systems  of  duct've  sc'  ice,  have 
had  none  to  compare  with  them  since  the  g  eit  work  of  Bi  on,  while 
in  the  more  direct  examination  of  mental  phenomena  the  Scotch 
school  has  had  some  of  its  ablest  members  in  the  p  esent  e  a  and  the 
materialist  schools  of  different  color  have  found  tl  e  r  st  ongest  advo- 
cates and  expounders  in  writers,  many  of  whom  are  1 11  I  v  ig,  The 
influence  of  Germany  has  been  lelt  in  no  depa  tme  t  of  our  llteratuio 
',0  greatly  as  here.  The  followers  of  Reid  owe  no  little  to  the  writmga 
of  Kant,  while  the  idealists  of  England  have  boirowed  no  little  of  the 
truth  they  hold  from  !  .le  profound  though  the  very  obscure  speculations 
of  Hegel.  The  studj  of  logic  in  England  proper  has  been  revived 
ulniost  within  our  own  memory,  and  the  once -neglected  studies  hav« 
emerged  froro  their  misapprehei  sicn  and  obloquy,   and   are   rapid!) 
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gaming  in  the  universities  tlieir  proper  ponition  abreast  of  classics  and 
mathematics, 

Sir  William  Hamilton  (1788-1S56),  tlie  son  of  Dr.  Hamilton  of 
Glasgow,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  called  to  the  bar  in  1813.  He 
became  Professor  of  Universal  History  at  Edinburgh  in  iSzi,  and  in 
1836  obtained  the  Chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  which  he  occupied 
■inti!  his  death.  His  chief  works  were  essays  in  the  Edinburgh  Be- 
vitvj,  collected  as  Discussions  e«  Philosophy,  &c.  (1852),  and  An  Edition 
9/  Reid,  tuiih  Dissertations.  His  Lectures  have  been  published  since 
his  deatii,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Mansel  and  Mr.  Veitch.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  was  without  douljt  the  greatest  philosopher  of  his 
age.  He  founded  his  system  on  consciousness,  following  Reid  more  thai- 
any  other  master,  and  guiding  his  speculations  by  Aristotle  and  Kant 
This  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  his  philosophical  views ;  but  hf 
has  done  much,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  English  writer,  to  raise 
philosophical  studies  in  this  country.  His  style  is  a  model  of  philo- 
sophical writing.  It  is  clear,  capacious,  and  appropriate.  It  neither 
perplexes  by  technicalities  nor  misleads  by  figure  and  illustration.  It 
has  been  well  said  of  his  diction  that  it  fills  others  with  the  "  desire  and 
despair  of  writing  lilie  a  philosopher." 

Archbishop  Whately  {1787-1863),  the  .on  of  Dr.  Whateiy  of  Non- 
such Park,  Surrey,  was  born  in  London,  and  educated  at  Oriel  College, 
Ojcford.  Having  entered  the  Church,  he  became  Rector  of  Halesworth 
in  1833,  Principal  of  St  Alban's  Hall  in  1825,  then  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Economy,  and  in  1831  was  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Dublin.  His  first  publicatione  were,  in  1821,  three  sermons  on  the 
Christian's  Duty  with  respect  tothe  Government,  followed  by  his  Bamp- 
ion  Lectures;  and,  in  1826  and  1828,  by  his  Logic  and  Rhetoric.  To 
enumerate  all  the  publications  of  this  diligent  writer  would  not  be  pos- 
Bible  in  this  sketch.  The  chief  were  his  essays  on  Nevi  Testament 
DifficuUies  (1828),  tiie  Sabbath,  and  Romanism,  which  were  produced 
together  two  years  later.  His  lectures  on  Political  Ecouomy  appeared 
in  1831 ;  and  later  he  published  other  works  on  social  and  economical 

Whateiy  had  a  inind  of  great  logical  power,  with  little  imagination 
or  fancy.  His  clear,  uranswerable  arguments  produce  conviction  in 
his  readers.  He  says  of  himself  that  he  was  personally  of  no  influence 
among  men ;  but  he  was  able  so  conclusively  to  exhibit  his  procesfes  of 
reaso-iing  and  arguments,  that  he  produced  a  great  impression  upfm 
the  circles  which  they  affected.  His  views  of  questions  are  often  shal- 
low, but  always  practical.  His  style  is  luminous,  easy,  and  well  adorned 
with  every-day  illustrations.  A  moralist  of  much  higher  tone  tlian 
Paley,— which  fact  arose  from  the  general  spirit  of  his  time,  — he  is 
the  best  representative  of  Paley  in  the  present  age.  He  is,  as  Paley 
was,  clear  rather  than  profound,  vigorous  rather  than  subtle;  witi, 
little  speculation  he  unites  much  practical  sense. 

g  8.  A  very  important  portion  of  modern  literature  embraces  lliuse 
•ubjectG  which  have  reference  to  physical  science.   Our  forefather*  wew 
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more  satisfied  with  reasons  than  with  iaiits.  The  aim  of  modem  inves- 
tigators is  to  discover  what  is  hidden  in  nature,  rather  than,  by  a  course 
of  deductive  reasoning  from  pre-established  principles,  to  display  what 
ought  to  be  found  in  nature.  The  inductive  method  of  Bacon  has 
never  been  so  carefully  applied  and  diligently  followed  as  in  the  sri_;n- 
tific  researches  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  the  advance  of  physio il 
fitience  has  therefore  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  biiticr 
of  human  knowledge.  The  greatest  writers  on  physical  science  avs 
«titl  alive ;  and  many  of  them  will  deserve  a  place  in  English  literatute 
on  account  of  the  style  of  their  writings,  such  as  Hehschel,  Lyell, 
Faraday,  Owen,  and  Huxley.  One  of  the  most  popular,  who  has 
died  within  the  last  few  years,  was  Hugh  M.lleb  (1802-1856),  the 
eminent  geologist.  He  spent  the  early  portion  of  his  life  in  the  quar- 
ries of  his  native  town  of  Cromarty  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  but  by 
self-study  and  diligent  application  he  rose  from  manual  to  mental  labor ; 
and  after  a  few  publications  — FoeiJn,  &c.  {iSi^),  Letters  on  the  Her- 
ring Fis&ery,  &c.  —  he  became  editor  of  the  Witness,  a  bi-weekly 
newspaper.  He  had  meantime  devoted  himself  to  geology;  and  in 
1841  appeared  his  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  in  1850  another  geological 
work,  entitled  Footprints  of  the  Creator.  He  published  an  autobiog- 
raphy in  1854,  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters;  and  since  his  death 
there  have  appeared  TAe  Crmse  of  tie  Bttsy,  a  Summer  Ramble  among 
the  Fossiliferous  Defosils  of  the  Hebrides  (1858),  and  Lectures  on 
Geo/o^,  delivered  befoie  the  Philosophical  In^titiUon  at  Edinburgh. 
There  is  no  writti  who  has  done  more  lor  the  spredd  ot  geological 
knowledge  than  Hugh  MiUei  riis  earnest,  manly  spirit  his  lively 
style,  and  his  relig  ous  character,  won  him  a  heaung  in  his  nitive  land 
among  every  rank  and  condition  in  society.  His  Testimony  of  tie 
Rocks,  completed  but  not  published  during  his  life,  is  full  of  some  of 
the  most  poetic  and  eloquent  passages  in  the  English  language. 

§  9.  No  review  is  here  required  of  the  fictitious  literature  of  the  age, 
as  that  has  already  been  treated  at  length  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
We  therefore  now  pass  on  to  the  most  important  and  most  extensive 
of  the  prose  writings  of  the  nineteenth  century,  —  namely,  those  which 
are  for  the  most  part  found  scattered  in  magazines  and  serials,  and 
which  embrace  the  critical  essays  and  other  compositions  on  social, 
political,  and  moral  subjects.  The  increased  facilities  of  printing  and 
a  larger  class  of  readers  have  combined  to  render  the  "periodicals" 
the  great  feature  of  the  age.  These  range  from  the  valuable  quar-er- 
ies  thiflugh  the  various  forms  of  magazine  and  review,  down  to  'ho 
daily  paper,  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  literature  of  the  times.  Some 
cf  the  most  valuable  of  our  essays  have  been  contributed  to  these  maga- 
Eines.  Every  shade  of  politics,  every  scnool  of  philosophy,  every  seel 
of  religion,  has  its  paper  or  its  magazine.  The  events  of  the  day,  the 
lieliberations  and  acts  of  the  government,  the  condition  of  soaety,  the 
urogrees  of  commerce,  the  works  of  art,  and  the  discoveries  of  science, 
are  thus  placed  under  constant  and  Argus-eyed  surveillance.  Perhapt 
the  che*p  daily  paper  is  Uie  wonder  of  the  age.     What  a  mwvel  of 
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literary  Bkill  is  the  Times!  and  very  little  inferioi  are  the  other  chief 
neivepapers.  No  feature  is  so  striking  in  this  class  of  writings  as  tha 
real  worth  and  abilitj  displayed  in  many  of  the  articlea  of  the  periodi- 
cals. The  criticism  of  the  day  shows  a  great  improvement  in  concep- 
tion and  views  upon  those  of  past  generations.  To  give  a  historj'  of 
all  these  periodicals  is  of  coarse  impossihle,  but  the  establishment  of 
the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews  imparted  such  an  impulse  to 
literature  as  to  demand  a  few  words. 

TAe  Ediaburffh  Review  was  established  in  iSoi  by  a  small  party  cf 
joung  men,  obscure  at  that  time,  but  ambitious  and  enterprising,  who 
were  ail  destined  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  distinction.  It  founded  its 
claim  to  success  upon  the  boldness  and  vivacity  of  its  tone,  its  total 
rejection  of  all  precedent  and  autliority,  and  the  audacity  with  which 
it  discussed  questions  previously  held  to  be  "hedged  in"  with  the 
"divinity  "of  prescription.  The  Edinburgh  was  an  absolute  literary 
Froi  lie ;  and  its  founders  —  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  Francis 
Horner  —  were  soon  convinced  that  they  had  not  erred  in  calculating 
upon  an  extraordinary  degree  of  success.  The  criticisms  (many  of 
which  were  relrospective,  that  is,  discussing  the  meri'  s  of  past  eras  in 
the  history  and  literature  of  England  and  other  countries)  were  marked 
by  a  singular  boldness  and  pungency  j  and  in  contemporary  and  loci 
subjects  the  Review  exhibited  a  power  and  extent  of  vision  which  made 
its  appearance  an  era  in  journalism.  It  was  conducted  from  i8o3  to 
1829  by  Francis  Jeffrey  (i773-'8so),  a  Scotch  advocate,  who  was 
subsequently  raised  to  the  bench.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  critical 
articles,  marked  by  good  taste  and  discrimination,  the  most  important 
of  which  were  republished  by  him  in  acoilected  form  in  1844.  Another 
of  the  most  important  of  the  early  contributors  to  the  Review,  and  who 
indeed  edited  the  first  number,  was  Sydney  Smith  (1J71-1845),  an 
Engilsh  clergyman,  and  in  the  later  period  of  his  life  Canon  of  St. 
Paul's.  He  wrote  chiefly  upon  political  and  practical  questions  with  a 
richness  of  comic  humor,  and  an  irresistible  dry  sarcasm,  employed 
generally  in  exhaustive  reasoning  — in  the  reduciiQ  ad  absurdum  — 
which  is  not  only  exquisitely  am^^ing,  but  is  full  of  solid  truth  as  well 
as  pleasantry. 

§  10.  The  influence  which  the  Edinburgh  Review  soon  acquired  was 
exercised  in  favor  of  politic  Ip  pi  pp  d  th  se  of  the  existing 
administration;    and  its  a  th      ty        m  tt  fit  rature  and  taste 

became  almost  paramount      U  d      th  t     ces  the  late  Mr, 

Murray,  aller  consulting  M     C  g       d     tl       d    tmguished  politi- 

ciaas  and  men  of  letters,  d  t    ra      d  809  t      t  rt  a  new  review  to 

counteract  the  danger  of  th        I  b      1     p  wl   ch  seemed  to  be 

menacing  the  very  integrity    f  tl     C       1 1  t  Th  s  new  periodica!, 

which  was  called  The  ^u  I    R  w        ly  welcomed   by 

the  friends  of  the  governm  t  d  mm  d  t  ly  btained  a  literary 
reputation  at  least  equal  to  tl  t  f  th  £1/  5  /  The  editorship  of 
it  was  intrusted  to  Williai,    G  (  ^57     8  6),  the  translator  of 

Juvenal  (1802),  and  the  author  of  the  Baviad  (1794)  and  Mteviud  (1795), 
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two  of  the  most  bitter,  powerful,  and  reeistless  Ilterarj  satires  vftich 
modern  days  have  produced.  Giffbrd  was  a  self-taught  man,  who  hail 
raised  himself,  by  dint  of  almost  superhuman  exertions  and  admirable 
inlegrity,  to  a  high  place  among  the  literary  men  of  his  age.  Uistin- 
guished  as  a  satirist,  as  a  translator  of  satires,  and  as  the  editor  of 
several  of  the  illiistrions  but  somewhat  neglected  dramatists  of  the 
Eliaabethun  age,  his  writings,  admirable  for  sincerity,  good  sense,  and 
'earning,  were  also  strongly  tinged  with  bitterness  and  personality. 

Gifford  was  succeeded  in  the  editorship  of  the  ^aarSerly,  after  a 
tho.-t  interregnum,  hy  John  Gibson  Lockhart  (1794-1854),  a  man  of 
undoubted  genius,  the  iuithorof  several  novels  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  and  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  contributors  to  Blach- 
Toood's  Magazine.  He  w*s  born  in  1794,  in  Lanarlcshtre,  and  waa  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  where  hi;  took  a  first  class-  in  classics.  He  possessed  a 
clear,  penetrating  intellect,  and  under  his  editorship,  which  continued 
from  1826  to  1853,  the  reputation  of  the  ^arterly  was  not  only  main- 
tained, but  augmented.  Many  of  the  ablest  articles  were  written  by 
himself;  and  those  which  combine  the  biogi-aphy  and  criticism  of  dis- 
tinguished authors  are  unsurpassed  by  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
English  '.anguage.  In  iSao  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  and  in  1837-39  ^^  published  the  chiirming  life  of  his  father- 
in-law.  In  biography  he  was  unrivalled;  ard  his  Life  of  Napoleon. 
which  appeared  without  his  name,  is  far  superior  to  many  more  ambi- 
tious performances. 

S  11.  The  same  reasons  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review  in  London,  induced  another  enterprising  publisher  to 
start,  in  the  city  in  which  the  Edinburgh  Review  exercised  undivided 
sway,  a  periodical  which  might  serve  as  an  organ  of  Toryism  in  Scot- 
land, Blackvjood's  Magazine  Rxst  A^^sareA  in  1817,  and  was  distin- 
guished by  the  ability  of  its  purely  literary  articles,  ns  well  as  by  the 
violence  of  its  political  sentiments.  Among  the  ma»y  ahli  men  who 
wrote  for  it,  two  stood  pre-eminent,  John  Wilson  and  John  Gibson 
LockharL  Of  the  latter  we  have  already  spoken  i'l  connection  with 
the  Quarterly  Review ;  the  former,  upon  whom  fell  the  chief  burden 
of  the  magazine  after  Loclthart's  removal  to  London,  must  not  be  dis- 
missed without  a  short  notice.  John  Wilson  (1785-1854)  was  bom  in 
Paisley,  May  18,  1785,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant.  After  studying 
at  Oxford,  he  took  up  his  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Windermere, 
attracted  thither  by  the  society  of  Wo rsdworth,  Southi-y,  Coleridge,  and 
other  eminent  men.  Wilson  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Word  -ffoith, 
whose  style  he  adopted,  to  some  extent,  in  his  own  poems,  the  /  le  }f 
Palms  (iSia),  and  T&e  City  after  the  Plague  (1816).  The  year  before 
the  publication  of  the  latter  poem,  Wilson  had  been  compelled,  ij  the 
loss  of  his  fortune,  to  remove  to  Edinburgh,  and  to  adopt  literature  as  a 
profession.  Though  Mr.  Blackwood  was  the  editor  of  his  own  maga- 
rine,  Wilson  was  the  presiding  spirit,  and  under  the  name  of  Christo- 
(iher  North  and  other  pseudonymes,  he  poured  forth  article  after  article 
with  exuberant  fertility.     His  Ifcctes  Ambroxiaaa,  in  which  poiiticsi 
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literaiy  eriticisra,  and  fun,  were  intermLngled,  enjoyed  extraordinary 
popularity.  His  novels  likewise  were  eagerly  read  (see  p.  450).  In 
1820  'lie  was  elected  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Edinbuig-h.  Ha 
died  April  2,  1854.  "  With  respect  to  Wilson's  merits  as  a  writer,  « 
variety  of  judgments  will  be  formed.  His  poetry  can  never,  in  our 
opinion,  take  a  foremost  place  among  English  classics.  His  prose  tales. 
Lights  and  Shadavjs  of  Scoiikk  Life,  Tie  Trials  nf  Margaret  Lindsay, 
Tie  .Foresters,  &c.,  had  their  day.  Probably  no  man,  living  or  dead, 
eoi;Id  have  written  them  except  himself,  yet  we  doubtwhether  they  will 
find  many  readers  a  dozen  years  hence.  Of  his  criticism,  likewise, 
we  are  constrained  to  observe  that  it  is  at  all  times  the  decision  of  an 
impulsive  rather  than  of  a  judicial  mind.  But  far  above  ali  his  contem- 
poraries, and,  indeed,  above  writers  of  the  same  class  in  any  age,  he 
soars  as  a  rhapsodist.  As  Christopher  North,  by  the  loch,  or  on  the 
moors,  or  at  Ambrose's,  he  is  the  most  gifted  and  extraordinary  being 
that  ever  wielded  pen.  We  can  compare  him,  when  such  fits  are  on,  to 
nothing  more  apHj  tlian  to  a  huge  Newfoundland  dog,  the  most  per- 
fect of  its  kind;  or,  better  still,  to  the  'Beautiful  leopard  from  the 
valley  of  the  palm-trees,'  which,  in  sheer  wantonness  and  without  any 
settled  purpose,  throws  itself  into  a  thousand  attil  ^des,  always  aston- 
ishing and  often  singularly  graceful."  * 

§  12.  It  would  be  impossible  in  our  limits  to  give  an  account  of  the 
aiany  other  writers  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  contributions 
to  the  Reviews  and  Magazines ;  but  in  addition  to  those  already  men- 
;ioned  two  essayists  stand  forth  pre-eminent  —  Charles  Lamb  and 
Thomas  de  Qjjincey. 

Charles  Lamb  (1775-1834)  is  one  of  th  m  t  d  bl  of  those 
kumorists  who  form  the  peculiar  feature  of  th     1  t      t  the  ideas 

they  express  are  the  peculiar  distinction  of  th  1  t  f  the  Eng- 
lish people.  He  was  born  February  18,  177s  h  T  pie,  where 
hisfatherwHsclerk  tooneoftheBenchers.a  d  d  td  tChrisfa 
Hospital.  He  was  essentially  a  Londoner:  L  d  if  pplicd  him 
with  his  richest  materials ;  and  yet  his  mind  w  mb  d  so  satu- 
rated with  our  older  writers,  that  he  is  orig  1  by  tl  m  force  of 
self-transformation  into  the  spiiit  of  the  old  1 1  t  h  was,  in 
short,  an  old  writer,  who  lived  by  accident  a  century  or  two  after  his 
real  time.  Wordsworth  is  peculiarly  the  poet  of  solitary  rural  nature; 
Lamb  drew  an  inspiration  as  true,  as  delicate,  as  profound,  from  the 
eity  life  in  which  he  lived ;  and  frcTi  which  he  never  was  for  a  moment 
removed  but  with  pain  and  a  yearning  to  come  bark.  In  him  (he 
Ol^an  of  locality  must  have  been  enormously  developed  :  "  his  houtu- 
holc!  gods  planted  a  terribly  fixed  foot,  and  were  not  to  be  rooted  up 
without  blood."  During  the  early  and  greater  part  of  his  life,  Lamb, 
poor  and  unfriended,  was  drudging  aa  a  clerk  in  the  India  House;  and 
it  vraB  not  till  late  in  life  that  he  was  unchained  from  the  desk.  Yet  in 
this,  the  most  monotonous  and  unideal  of  all  employments,  he  founrf 

•  QMtrterly  itevieu,  Nu.  226,  p.  340, 
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means  to  fill  uls  mind  with  the  finest  aroma  of  ou/  older  i  uthors ;  par- 
iicularly  of  the  prose  writei-s  and  dramatists  of  the  sixteenth  and 
Beventeenth  cei.turies  r  and  in  his  earliest  compositions,  such  as  the  dra- 
ma of  Joftn  Weodvil,  and  subsequently  in  the  Essays  of  Elia,  although 
the  world  at  first  perceived  a  mere  imitation  of  their  quaintness  of  ex- 
pression, there  wis,  in  realitj,  a  revival  of  their  very  spirit.  The 
Essays  of  Eha,  contributed  hj  him  at  different  times  to  the  London 
Magazine,  are  the  finest  thmgs,  for  humor,  taste,  penetration,  and 
»ivacity,  which  have  appeand  since  the  days  of  Montaigne.  Where 
*ha!i  we  find  such  intense  delicacy  of  feeling,  such  unimaginable  hap- 
piness  of  expression  such  a  searthing  into  the  very  body  of  tri^th,  at 
in  these  unpretending  compositions'  A  chance  word,  dropped  half  by 
accident,  a  parenthesis,  an  e^clamatlO^,  often  let  us  into  the  very 
mechanism  of  the  sentii  .lent  —  admit  us,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes 
The  style  has  a  peculiar  and  most  subtle  charm ;  not  tlie  result  of  labor 
for  it  is  found  in  as  great  perfection  in  his  familiar  letters  — a  certain 
quaintness  and  antiquity,  not  affected  in  Lamb,  but  the  natural  garb 
of  his  thoughts.  This  arises  partly  from  the  saturation  of  his  mind 
with  the  rich  and  solid  reading  in  which  he  delighted ;  and  partly,  but 
in  a  much  higher  degree,  from  the  sensibility  of  his  mind.  The 
manure  was  abundant,  but  the  soil  was  also  of  a  "  Sicilian  fruitfulness." 
As  in  all  the  true  humorists,  his  pleasantry  was  inseparably  allied  with 
the  finest  pathos  r  the  merry  quip  on  the  tongue  was  but  the  commen- 
tary on  the  tear  whicli  tcmbled  in  the  eye.  He  possessed  the  power, 
which  is  seen  in  Shakspeare's  Fools,  of  conveying  a  deep  philosophical 
verity  in  a  jest  — of  uniting  the  wildest  merriment  with  the  truest 
pathos  and  the  deepest  wisdom.  It  is  not  only  the  easy  laugh  of 
Touchstone  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  but  the  heart-rending  pleasantry 
jf  Lear's  Fool  in  the  storm.  The  inspiration  that  other  poets  find  in 
llie  mountains,  in  the  forest,  in  the  sea.  Lamb  could  draw  from  the 
crowd  of  Fleet  Sti-eet,  from  the  remembrances  of  an  old  actor,  from 
the  benchers  of  the  Temple.  In  his  poems,  also,  so  few  in  number 
and  so  admirable  in  originality,  we  have  the  quintessence  of  familiar 
sentiment,  expressed  in  the  diction  of  Herbert,  Wither,  and  the  great 
dramatists- 
Lamb  was  the  scliool fellow,  the  devoted  admirer  and  friend,  of  Cole- 
ridge; and  perhaps  there  never  was  an  individual  so  loved  hy  sM  his 
contemporaries,  by  men  of  every  opinion,  of  every  shade  of  literary, 
political,  and  religious  sentiment,  as  this  great  wit  and  amiab'e  man 
The  passionate  enemy  of  everything  like  cant,  commonplace,  -J  con 
rentionality,  his  writings  derive  a  singular  charm,  a  kind  of  fresh  ane 
irild  flavor,  from  his  Jelight  in  paradox.  The  man  himself  was  fall  of 
i^aradox:  and  his  punning  repartees,  delivered  with  all  the  ,)ang» 
jf  stuttering,  ofl;en  contained  ft  decisive  and  unanswerable  settlement 
of  the  question.  In  his  drama  of  John  Woedvtl  he  endeavored  to 
revive  the  forms  of  the  Elizabethan  drama;  and  the  worli  might  be 
mietaken  for  seme  woodland  play  of  Ueywood  or  Shirley.    But  it  wai 
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Iiis  Specimens  of  the  Old  English  Dramalists  which  showed  wliat 
trea  f  th      ■  h    t  p     t  7 1  1  d       tl  p  hi  shed,  and  in 

■"  "^        '  "1  1=  f  th  t         d    f  !  wh  se  fame  had 

b«  1  p    d  bj  tl      gl  f      m    tw  th  of  the  same 

p       d      In  th     f  w  I  ft  ly  th     f  d        I  criticism  in 

w]     h  La    b    k  t  1    d  th      h        t  f  th     d     m  t   t     (with  whoB* 

"tg  f  tl  g  ttttl  !  tfmShljpre  down  ta 
"""T  mw  mfml)wee  perpe^Jal 

examples  of  the  delicacj  and  penetra.on  of  h.s  critical  faculty. 

Lamb's  mind,  in  its  sensitiveness,  in  its  mixture  of  wit  and  pathos, 
was  eminently  Shakspearian ;  and  his  intense  and  reverent  study  of  the 
works  of  Shakspeare  doubtless  gave  a  tendency  to  this ;  the  glow  of  his 
humor  was  too  pure  and  steady  not  to  have  been  reflected  from  the  sun. 
In  his  poems,  as  forinstance  the  i?aj-ewai/^,>  Tobacco,  ihs  Old  Familiar 
Faces,  and  his  few  but  beautiful  sonnets,  we  find  the  very  essence  and 
spirit  of  this  quaint  tenderness  of  fancy,  the  simplicity  of  the  child 
mingled  witli  the  learning  of  the  scholar. 

Among  the  Essays  of  EUa  are  several  little  narratives,  generally 
visions  and  parables,  inexpressibly  simple  and  beautiful.  The  one 
named  Dream-Children,  and  another  entitled  The  Child-Angel,  are 
worthy  of  Jean  Paul  himself:  while  the  little  taie  Rosamond  Gray  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  inimitable  gems  ever  produced  in  that  difficult 
style. 

g  18.  Perhaps  the  greatest  master  of  English  prose  in  the  present 
century,  not  excepting  even  Macaulay,  is  Thomas  De  Quincey  (1785- 
1859).  He  was  born  of  wealthy  parents  near  Manchester,  August  15, 
1785,  and  in  his  Confessions  of  an  English  Ofium-Eater  he  has  left  us 
an  extraordinary  account  of  his  early  life,  in  which,  however,  there  \% 
clearly  a  mixture  of  Dichiungand  Wahrheit.  As  an  undergraduate  at 
Oxford,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  extraordinary  stock  of  knowledge 
upon  every  subject  that  was  started  in  conversation ;  but  even  at  that 
period  he  had  commenced  taking  large  doses  of  opium.  After  leaving 
Oxford  he  settled  at  Grasmere,  but  resided  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  Ho  died  December  8,  1859..  Upon 
De  Quincey's  position  in  the  literature  of  the  present  day  an  able  critic 
observes,  "De  Quincey's  mind  never  wholly  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  eighteen  years'  indulgence  in  opium.  He  himself  says, 
half  jocularly,  but  apparently  quite  truly,  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
.)piuin-eater  never  to  finish  anyth  g  H  h  m  If  never  finished  any- 
thing, except  his  sentences,  which  ra  d  1  f  i  borate  workmanship. 
Hut  many  of  his  essays  are  literally  f   g  while  those  which  are 

not  generally  convey  the  impre  f  b  ere  prolegomena  to 

BOme  fur  greater  work  of  which  h  h  d  f  m  d  the  conception  only. 
Throughout  his  volumes,  moreov  w  fi  d  11  ns  to  writingswhich 
have  never  seen  the  daylight.  A  d  fi  11  th  re  is  The  Great  Un- 
finished,  the  Be  Emendaiisne  Humani  Intellectus,  to  which  he  had  al 
one  time  devoted  the  labor  of  his  whole  life.    It 's,  In  fact,  tli    one  half 
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melanchoV  reflection  which  his  career  suggests,  that  a  man  so  capable 
as  he  was  of  eKercifling  a  powerful  influence  for  good  upon  the  political 
and  religious  tliought  of  the  present  age,  should  have  comparatively 
wasted  his  opportunities,  nnd  left  us  his  most  precious  ideas  in  the  con- 
dition  of  the  Sibyl's  leaves  after  thej  had  been  scattered  by  the  wind. 
Hence  those  who  approjich  him  with  any  serious  purpose  are  only  too 
likely  to  come  away  disappointed.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  on  his  style, 
at  once  complex  and  harmonious,  at  once  powerful  and  polished,  than 
on  the  substance  of  his  works,  that  his  poethumous  fame  will  be  depen- 
dent. The  extraordinary  compass  and  unique  beauty  of  his  diction, 
accommodating  itself  without  an  effort  to  the  highest  flights  of  imagi- 
nation, to  the  minutest  subtleties  of  reasoning,  and  to  the  gayest 
vagaries  of  humor,  are  by  themselves  indeed  a  sure  pledge  of  a  long  if 
not  undying  reputation.""* 

De  Quincey's  writings  have  been  collected  in  fourteen  volumes.  The 
best  known  is  the  Confessiotts  of  an  En^tsh  Ofium-Bater,  published 
in  l8ai,  in  which  the  language  frequently  soars  to  aslonishing  heights 
of  eloquence.  Of  his  historical  essays  and  narratives,  the  finest  is 
his  Flight  of  the  Kalmuck  Tartars,  which  is  equal,  in  many  passages, 
to  the  English  Opium-Eater.  His  literary  criticisms,  both  upon  Eng- 
lish and  German  writers,  are  very  numerous,  but  cannot  be  furthei 
noticed  here.  Some  of  his  essays  are  almost  excluGively  humorous, 
among  which  Murder  considered  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  the  best 
known.  The  critic  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  thus  sums  up  I> 
Qijincey's  literary  merits :  "  A  great  master  of  English  composition 
a  critic  of  uncommon  delicacy;  an  honest  and  unflinching  investigato 
of  received  opinions;  a  philosophic  inquirer,  second  only  to  his  first 
and  sole  hero  (Coleridge),  — De  Quinceyhas  left  no  successor  to  his 
rank.  The  exquisite  Bnish  of  his  style,  witli  the  scholastic  rigor  of  his 
logic,  forms  a  combination  which  centuries  may  never  reproduce,  but 
which  every  generation  should  study  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  English 
literature." 

§  14.  One  of  the  studies  peculiar  to  the  present  century  has  been 
that  of  political  economy.  Adam  Smith  has  been  welt  called  the  cre- 
ator of  the  science,  and  hie  followers  in  the  present  age  have  exercised 
no  small  influence  in  moulding  the  character  of  public  opinion  and  in 
controlling  the  course  of  public  events.  Ricardo,  Sbnior,  Macul- 
LOCH,  and  Mill  are  writer*  whose  place  in  a  history  of  literature  would 
perhaps  be  small,  but  whose  influence  on  politics  and  commerce  have 
been  so  great,  that  it  would  be  a  serious  omission  not  to  call  the  atten 
tion  of  the  student  to  their  works.  The  most  important  writer  upon 
ethics,  jurisprudence,  and  political  economy  is  undoubtedly  Jeremy 
BENTH4M  (1748-1832).  He  was  the  son  of  a  solicitor  in  London,  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  called  to  the  bar,  but  did  not  pursue  it  as  a 
profession.  For  half  a  century  Bentham  was  the  centre  of  a  small  but 
InBuential  circle  of  philosophical  writers,  and  was  the  founder  of  what 

»  Qmrterly  Reviete,  No.  219,  pp.  16, 10- 
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is  called  the  utilitarian  echool.  In  one  of  his  earliest  works  he  laid 
down  the  principle  that  "  utility  was  the  measure  and  test  of  all  vir- 
tue i "  and  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  philosophy  was,  that  hap- 
piness is  the  end  and  test  of  all  morality.  It  is,  however,  as  a  wrttei 
on  jurisprudence  that  his  fame  rests ;  and  almost  all  the  improvements 
in  English  law  that  have  since  bei.n  carried  into  effect  mav  be  traced, 
f  ilher  directly  or  indirectly,  to  his 
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WlLLUM  MiTFOBD  (1744-13^7),  llom  In  LonOon 
Ftbnia/y  10,  »«,  wns  the  eMttt  »™  of  a  wmntry 
gontlcman  in  Hampabirt.    He  becanie  OApfain  in 

thenm^Mi  end  IheconienkBon  of  the  latter  pwll- 
Bbly  strenBlJieaed  in  iiim  Iho  determination  to  te- 

Itwil^h  grosely  unjnst  10  the  great  ieaOera  of  thf 


E   (ITtr-lSS),  AlchdHHi 


vhlch  lilA  repiitalion  chiefly  reU. 
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CHAPTER  T. 


Utwitore  in  the  Colonies  imitativo.  Relation  of  American  to  English  Liter*- 
tore.  Gradual  Ad.ancement  of  the  United  Stat(;a  in  letters.  Their  &a< 
Development  theologloal.  Writers  in  this  Department.  Jonathan  Bl>. 
■WARM  Religious  Controversy.  William  E.  ChamhiNG.  WntingB  of  the 
Clerey.'  Newspapers  and  School  Books.  Domestic  literature.  Female 
Wriwrs.  Oratory.  EeroluUonary  Eloquence.  American  Orators.  Aws- 
ANDEE  Hamilton.  Daniel  WElSTEa  and  others.  Edwaw)  Evebett. 
Araeriean  History  and  Historians.  JauBI.  SpabKS.  David  Ea^baY. 
GBOBGB  BAMCEOri.     HlLDKETlI.     ELLIOT.     LOKUMO.     WllLIAM  H.  PRBB- 

COTT.    Irvinq.    Wheaton.    Coofer.    Paukhan. 

Literature  is  a  positive  element  of  civilized  life;  but  in  different 
oountries  and  epochs  it  exists  sometimes  as  a  passive  taste  or  means  of 
culture,  and  at  others  as  a  development  of  productive  tendencies.  The 
first  is  the  usual  form  in  colonial  societies,  where  the  habit  of  look.ng 
to  the  fatherland  for  intellectual  nutriment  as  we!]  as  political  authority 
is  the  natural  result  even  of  patriotic  feeling.  The  circumstances,  too, 
of  youDg  communities,  like  those  of  the  individual,  are  unfavorable  to 
original  literary  production.  Life  is  too  absorbing  to  be  recorded  other- 
wise than  in  statistics.  The  wants  of  the  hour  and  the  exigencies  of 
nractical  responsibility  wholly  engage  the  mind.  Half  a  century  ago, 
it  was  usual  to  sneer  in  England  at  the  literary  pretensions  of  America- 
but  the  ridicule  was  quite  as  un philosophical  as  unjust,  for  t  va  to  be 
expected  that  the  new  setUements  would  find  their  chief  nenttl  sul 
iij^nce  in  the  rich  heritage  of  British  literature,  endeared  to  tl  em  I 
.communityoflanguage,politicalBentiment,andhi6toricalasGO  -W  n 
fljid  when  a  few  of  the  busy  denizens  of  a  new  republic  venture  I  I 
iive  expression  to  their  thoughts,  it  was  equally  natural  tl  at  tl  e  sp  r  I 
»nd  the  principles  of  their  ancestral  literature  should  reappeir  Scenery, 
border-life,  the  vicinity  of  the  aborigines,  and  a  great  political  experi- 
ment were  the  only  novel  features  in  the  new  world  upon  which  to 
found  anticipations  of  originality  i  in  academic  culture,  habitual  read- 
ins,  moral  and  domestic  tastes,  and  cast  of  mind,  the  Americans  vrere 
identiiied  with  the  mother  coiinti-v.  and.  in  all  essential  particulars. 
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would  riatiirallj'  follow  the  ityle  thus  inherent  in  their  lulures  and  con- 
firmed by  habit  and  study.  At  first,  therefore,  the  literary  develop  me  nl 
of  the  United  States  was  imitative!  but  with  the  progress  of  the  coun- 
try, and  her  increased  leisure  and  means  of  education,  the  writings  of 
the  people  became  more  and  more  characteristic;  theological  and  polit 
ical  occasions  gradually  ceased  to  be  the  exclusive  moulds  of  thought; 
Hnd  didactic,  romantic,  and  picturesque  compositions  appeared  froii 
time  to  time.  Irving  peopled  "Sleepy  Hollow"  with  fanciful  (rea 
tioiu  !  Bryant  described  not  only  with  truth  and  grace,  but  ^v^th  devo 
tiorial  sentiment,  the  characteristic  scenes  of  his  native  land;  Coopei 
in'.roduced  Europeans  to  the  vonde  s  of  her  foreet  and  sea-coast;  Ban- 
cioft  made  her  story  eloq  n  and  Webster  proved  that  the  race  of 
cratorswho  once  roused  he  h  Id  e  to  freedom  was  not  extinct.  The 
names  of  Edwards  and  F  nkl  n  we  e  echoed  abroad;  the  bonds  of 
mental  dependence  we  e  adually  loosened ;  the  inherited  tastes 
remained,  but  they  w  f  e  h  ned  wth  a  more  native  zest;  and 
although   Broclcden   Bro    n  1 11     ompared   to  Godwin,  Irving   to 

Addison,  Cooper  to  Scott  Hoffman  to  Moore,  Emerson  to  Carlyle, 
and  Holmes  to  Pope,  a  ch  acte  t  e  n,  an  individua'ity  of  thought, 
and  a  local  significance  now^  ne  a ily  recognized  in  ihe  emanations 
of  the  American  mind;  and  the  best  of  them  rank  favorably  and  har- 
moniously with  similar  exemplars  in  British  literature  j  while,  in  a  few 
instances,  the  nationality  is  so  marked,  and  so  sanctioned  by  true 
genius,  as  to  challenge  the  recognition  of  all  impartial  and  able  critics. 
The  majority,  however,  of  our  authors  are  men  of  talent  rather  than 
of  genius  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  literature  of  the  country  has  sprung 
from  New  England,  and  is  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  too  unimpas- 
s.'oned  and  coldly  elegant  for  popular  effect.  There  have  been  a  lamenta- 
ble want  of  self-reliance,  and  an  obstinate  blindness  to  the  *orth  of 
native  material,  both  scenic,  liistorical,  and  social.  The  great  defect 
of  our  literature  has  been  a  lack  of  independence,  and  too  exclusive  a 
deference  to  hackneyed  models ;  there  has  been,  and  is,  no  deficiency  of 
intellectual  life;  it  has  thus  far,  however,  often  proved  too  diffusive 
and  conventional  for  great  results. 

The  intellect  of  the  country  first  developed  in  a  theological  form. 
This  was  a  natural  consequence  of  emigration,  induced  by  difference 
of  religious  opinion,  the  free  scope  which  the  new  colonies  afforded  for 
discussion,  and  the  variety  of  creeds  represented  by  the  different  racta 
who  thus  met  on  a  common  soil,  including  every  diversity  of  sentiment, 
from  Puritanism  to  Episcopacy,  each  extreme  modified  by  shades  of 
doctrine  and  individual  speculation.  The  clergy,  also,  were  the  besi 
educated  and  most  influential  class;  in  political  and  social  as  well  a" 
religious  affairs,  their  voice  had  a  controlling  power ;  and,  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  they  alone  enjoyed  that  frequent  immunity  from 
physical  Itbor  which  is  requisite  to  mental  productiveness.  The  colo- 
nial era,  th*refore,  boasted  only  a  theological  literature,  for  the  mosl 
part  furtive  and  controversial,  yet  sometimes  taking  a  more  perma- 
nent shape,  as  in  the  Biblical  Ciinrord.ince  of  Newman,  ami  some  of 
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the  writings  of  Roger  Williams,  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather,  May 
hew,  Cooper,  Stiles,  Dwight,  Elliot,  JohnKon,  Chauncey,  Witherspoon, 
and  Hopkins.  There  is  no  want  of  learning  or  reasoning  power  in 
manyof  the  tracts  of  those  once  formidable  disputants;  and  such  re;d- 
'dg  accorded  with  the  stern  tastes  of  our  ancestors;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  specimens  which  jet  remain  in  print  are  ntw  only  referred  to 
by  the  curious  student  of  divinity  or  the  antiquarian.  One  enduring 
.-(lie,  however,  of  this  epoch  survives,  and  is  held  in  great  estimatior 
by  metaphysiciaos  for  its  subtlety  of  argument,  its  originality  and  vigoi 
and  masterly  treatment  of  aprofound  subject.  I  allude  to  the  celebrated 
Ttvatise  en  the  Will,  by  Dr.  Edwards,  a  work  originally  undertaken  to 
(urnish  a  philosophical  basis  for  the  CalvJnistic  dogmas,  and,  in  its 
eajracious  hardihood  of  thought,  forming  a  characteristic  introduction 
to  tbe  literary  history  of  New  England, 

Jonathan  Edwards  was  the  only  son  of  a  Connecticut  minister  of 
good  acquirements  and  sincere  piety.  He  was  born  in  1703,  in  the  town 
of  Windsor;  he  entered  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  at 
nineteen  became  a  settled  preacher  in  New  York.  In  1723  he  was 
elected  a  tutor  In  the  college  at  New  Haven;  and  after  discharging  its 
duties  with  eminent  success  for  two  years,  he  became  the  colleague  of 
his  grandfather,  in  the  ministry,  at  the  beautiful  village  of  Northamp- 
ton, in  Massachusetts.  Relieved  from  all  material  cares  by  the  affection 
of  his  wife,  his  time  was  entirely  given  to  professional  occupations  and 
study.  An  ancient  elm  is  yet  designated  in  the  town  where  he  passed 
so  many  years,  in  the  crotch  of  which  was  his  favorite  seat,  where  he 
was  accustomed  to  read  and  think  for  hours  together.  His  sermons 
began  to  attract  attention,  and  several  were  republished  in  England, 
As  a  writer,  he  first  gained  celebrity  by  a  treatise  on  Original  Sin. 
He  was  inaugurated  President  of  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  on  the  i6th 
of  Febraary,  1785 ;  and  on  the  azd  of  the  ensuing  March  died  of  small- 
pox, which  then  ravaged  the  vicinity. 

'"Iliis  remarkable  man"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "the  meta- 
physician of  America  was  formed  among  the  Calv  n  ts  of  New  Eng 
land,  when  the  r  stern  doctr  ne  reta  ned  ts  \  gorous  luthor  ty  H  s 
power  of  s  btle  a  gi  nent  perhaps  unmatched  ce  -ta  nly  ns  rpasaed 
among  men  wi=  jo  ned  as  n  some  of  tl  e  anc  ent  mj  t  c  w  th  o 
character  wh  ch  ra  sed  h  s  p  ety  to  ter  or  He  e  b  aced  tl  e  r  doc 
trine,  probably  without  ki  ow  ng  t  to  be  the  rs  Hid  he  s  ffered  th  b 
noble  princ  pie  to  take  the  r  ght  road  hD  all  ts  fa  r  con  equenceo  he 
would  ha\  e  ent  rely  concurred  with  Plato  w  tl  Shaftesbury  and  Ma 
biancbe,  m  devot  on  to  the  fir  t  good  f  r  t  perfect  and  first  fa  r 
Bat  l.e  thought  t  necessary  afterwards  to  I  m  I  I  s  doctrine  to  I  own 
pei-Siasion,  by  denying  that  hudi  moral  excellence  could  be  d  scoverei. 
in  divine  things  by  those  Christians  who  did  not  take  the  same  view 
with  him  of  their  religion."  * 

Although  so  meagre  a  result,  as  far  as  regards  permenent  liteiature, 

•prang  from  the  early  theological  writings  in  America,  they  had  a  cer 

■  Progress  of  Fthicat  Philosophy, 
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lain  strength  and  eamestneBs  which  tended  to  invigorate  and  exercise 
the  minds  of  the  people;  sometimes,  indeed,  conducive  to  bigotry,  but 
often  inciting  reflective  habits.  The  mental  life  of  the  colonists  seemed, 
for  a  long  time,  identical  with  religions  discussion ;  and  the  names  of 
Anne  Hutchinson,  Roger  Williams,  Geoi-ge  Fox,  Whitefield,  the  earlj 
field-preacher,  and  subsequently  diose  of  Dr.  Hopltins,  and  Murray,  the 
father  of  Univei-salism  m  Amer  ca  we  e  rallvmg  words  for  logica.' 
warfare :  the  struggle  between  the  idvocites  of  Q^akeribm  baptism  bj 
immersion,  and  other  of  the  minority  agiinst  those  of  the  old  Presbj. 
terian  and  Church  of  Enghnd  doctrine  gave  bath  to  a  multitude  of 
tracts,  sermons,  and  oril  debates  wh  ch  elicited  no  little  acumen 
rhetoric,  and  learning.  The  originality  ind  productiveneis  of  the 
American  mind  in  this  depaitment  have  ndeed  alwiys  been  charac 
teristic  features  in  its  development  Scholirs  and  orator=  of  disbr 
guished  ability  have  nevei  tieen  wint  eg  to  the  clerical  profession 
among  us;  and  every  sea  in  the  land  has  its  lUustrioi'f  interpreters 
who  have  bequeathed,  or  still  contribute  written  n  emo  iIs  of  then 
ability  Dalies,  Bellamy  Robinson  Stuart  Tappan  Will  ims  Bishop 
White  Dr  Jarvis,  Dr  Hawks  Hooker  Cheeier  and  others  have 
materially  adorned  the  htentuie  of  the  church  the  divers  tj  of  Pects 
is  one  ot  the  most  curious  and  sti  king  facti;  in  our  social  history,  and 
f  lly   0     t    t  d  by  th    1  te      y      g  f        h  d       m      t         f    m 
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Ch  ^ 

Half  a  century  ago,  there  might  have  been  seen,  threadmg  the  streets 
jf  Richmond,  a  diminutive  figure,  with  a  pale,  attenuated  face,  eyes  of 
spiritual  brightness,  an  expansive  and  cairn  brow,  and  movements  of 
rervous  alacrity.  An  abstraction  of  manner  and  intentness  of  expres 
lion  denoted  the  scholar,  while  the  scrupulously  neat  yet  worn  attir 
ladiarlyevidenced  restricted  meant,  and  habits  of  self-denial.   The  youth 

•  ItB  derRj  have  been  among  the  prominent  Uborers  in  the  field  of  useful 
Uteriture.  The  names  ot  Dehon,  Payson,  Potter,  Abbott,  Bedell,  Knox,  Todd 
Woods,  Sptaguc,  Baird,  Barnes,  Alexander,  Tyng.  Bacon,  Stuart,  BiiBhiiell' 
Beeehor,  Coxe,  Croswell,  Hudson,  Shelton,  Spencer,  of  the  Orthodox  and  tlie 
Episcopal  denomination,  and  ot  Buckminster,  William  and  Henry  Ware,  Dewey, 
Whitman,  Osgood,  Greenwood,  Frothingliam,  Brocks,  Furness,  Hedge,  Clarke, 
Hole,  W.  H.  Channiiig,  Feabody,  Stetson,  and  many  others  of  the  Unitnrlan,  an 
Identified  with  cunent  edueational  and  religious  literature. 
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was  one  of  those  clii!di-eii  of  New  England,  braced  hy  her  discipline, 
and  eariy  sent  fortli  to  earn  a  position  in  the  wbrld  by  force  of  charac- 
ter and  ar:tivitj'  of  intellect.  He  was  baptized  into  the  fiaternity  of 
Nature  hy  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  sea  as  it  breaks  along  the 
craggy  shore  of  Rhode  Island ;  the  domestic  influences  of  «  Puritan 
household  had  initialed  him  into  the  moral  convictions;  and  the  teach- 
ings of  Harvard  yielded  him  the  requisite  attainments  to  dischargii 
IheofEo  of  private  tutor  in  a  wealthy  Virginian  family.  Then  and  there, 
far  from  :he  companions  of  hia  studies  and  the  home  of  his  childhood, 
through  secret  conflicts,  devoted  application  to  books,  and  meditation, 
amid  piivations,  comparative  isolation,  and  premature  responsibility, 
!ie  resolved  to  consecrate  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Illness  had 
subdued  his  elasticity,  care  shadowed  his  dreams,  and  retirement  sol- 
emnized his  desires.  Thence  he  went  to  Boston,  and  for  more  than 
forty  years  pursued  the  consistent  tenor  of  his  way  as  an  eloquent 
divine  and  powerful  writer,  achieving  a  wide  renown,  bequeathing  a 
venerated  memory,  and  a  series  of  discourses,  reviews,  and  essays, 
which,  with  remarkable  perspicuity  and  earnestness,  vindicate  the  cause 
of  freedom,  the  original  endowments  and  eternal  destiny  of  human 
natui-e,  the  sanctions  of  religion,  and  '  the  ways  of  God  to  man.'  Secta- 
rian controversy,  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  journeva  abroad  ant" 
at  home,  intercourse  with  super  or  m  nd«  and  the  eclus  on  n  ade  neces 
sary  by  disease,  —  the  quiet  of  home  the  refin  ng  nil  ence  of  1  terary 
taste,  and  the  vocations  of  cit  zen  father  and  pi  lanth  op  st  occup  ed 
those  intervening  years.  He  d  ed  one  beaut  ful  October  even  ng  a 
Bennington,  Vermont,  while  on  a  summer  eii,  r  on  and  was  buned 
at  Mount  Auburn.  A  monument  co  i  n  emorate  the  grat  t  de  of  h 
parishioners  and  the  exalted  est  mat  on  he  hid  tcq  red  tl  e  world 
A  biography  prepared  by  his  nephew  reco  nts  ti  e  fe  v  nc  dent  of  I  s 
career,  and  gracefully  unfolds  the  process  of  h  s  growth  and  raentil 
history. 

"  It  is  seldom  that  ethical  writ  ngs  nte  est  the  mult  tude  The  ah 
etract  nature  of  the  topics  they  d  scuss  and  the  formnl  stvle  n  wh  ch 
they  are  usually  embodied,  are  equally  deat  t  te  of  tl  it  poj  ular  cha  n 
that  wins  the  common  heart  A  rema  kable  except  on  p  e  e  ted  n 
the  literary  remains  of  Channmg.  The  simple  yet  comprehensive  ideas 
upon  which  he  dwells,  the  tranquil  gravity  of  hia  utterance,  and  the 
winning  clearness  of  his  style,  render  many  of  his  productions  univer- 
sally attractive  as  examples  of  quiet  and  persuasive  eloquence.  And 
thh  result  is  entirely  independent  of  any  sympathy  with  his  theological 
npinion^,  or  experience  of  his  pulpit  oratory.  Indeed,  the  genuine 
h'.tereat  of  Dr.  Channing'a  writings  is  ethical.  As  the  champion  of  a 
stct,  his  labors  have  but  a  temporary  value;  as  the  exponent  of  a  doc- 
trinal system,  he  will  not  long  be  remembered  with  gratitude,  because  the 
world  is  daily  better  appreciating  the  religioussentiment  as  of  infinitely 
more  value  than  any  dogma ;  but  as  a  moral  essayist,  some  of  the  more 
finished  writings  of  Channing  will  have  a  permanent  hold  upon  reflec- 
tive %s\i  ta-teful  minds.     His  nephew  has  compiled  hia  biography  witli 
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si ngular  judgment.  He  has  followed  tlie  method  of  Lockh^ut  in  tb4 
Life  of  Scott.  Aa  far  as  poBsible,  the  naiTative  [s  iTOven  from  letterfl 
and  diaries,  —  the  subject  speaks  for  himself,  and  only  such  infermedi- 
ite  observations  of  the  editor  are  given  as  are  necessarj  to  form  a  con- 
nected whole.  Uneventful  as  these  memoirs  are,  they  are  interesting  as 
revelations  of  the  process  of  culture,  the  means  and  purposes  of  oca 
whitse  words  have  winged  their  way,  bearing  emphatic  messages,  utsj 
both  hemisphtres,  —  who,  for  many  years,  suctessfuUy  advocated  iln- 
pitrtant  truths,  and  whose  memory  is  one  cf  the  most  honored  ^f  Nei 
Kngli  'd's  gifted  divines. 

"  1  J.  Dr.  Channing's  style  is,  in  a  great  degree,  ascribable  the  popu- 
larity of  his  writings;  and  we  are  struck  with  its  remarkable  idCntily 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  period  of  his  career.  A  petition  to  Con- 
gress, penned  while  a  student  at  the  University,  which  appears  in  these 
volumes,  has  all  its  prominent  characteristics  —  itsbrief  sentences,  occa- 
sionally lengthened  where  the  idea  requires  it —  its  emphasis,  its  sim- 
plicity, directness,  and  transparent  diction.  This  is  a  curious  evidence 
of  the  purely  meditative  existence  he  must  have  passed;  for  it  is  by 
attrition  with  other  minds  and  subjection  to  varied  influences,  that  the 
style  of  writing  as  well  as  the  lt)ne  of  manners  undergoes  those  striking 
modifications  which  we  perceive  in  men  less  intent  upon  a  few  thoughts. 
His  character  is,  therefore,  justly  described  as  more  indebted  to  'the  in- 
fluences of  solitary  thought  than  of  companionship.'  Such  is  the  process 
by  which  all  truth  becomes  clearly  impressed  and  richly  developed  to 
consciousness ;  on  the  same  principle  that,  according  to  Mary  Wollstone- 
crafl,  reflection  is  necessary  to  the  realization  even  of  a  great  passion. 
'  I  derive  my  sentiments  from  the  nature  of  man,'  says  one  of  Chan- 
ning's letters.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  strictly  true  if  he  had 
said  one  man ;  for  an  inference  we  long  ago  derived  from  his  writings, 
we  find  amply  confirmed  in  his  memoirs  —  that  he  was  a  very  inade- 
quate observer.  Some  of  his  attempts  to  portray  character  are  as  com- 
plete fancy  sketches  as  we  ever  perused.  They  show  an  utter  blindness 
to  the  real  traits  even  of  familiar  persons.  Beautiful  in  themselves,  it 
is  usually  from  the  graceful  drapery  of  his  imagination  that  the  charm 
is  derived.  Indeed,  Dr.  Channing  hardly  came  near  enough  to  see  the 
features  in  their  literal  significance.  He  di-ew  almost  exclusively  from 
within.  His  subjects  were  what  the  lay-figure  is  to  the  artist  —  frames 
for  his  thoughts  to  deck  with  effective  costume.  When  he  reasoned  of 
ft  truth  or  an  idea,  he  was  more  at  home  ;  f^  -  in  the  abstract  he  was  at 
liberty  to  expatiate,  without  keeping  in  view  the  actual  relations  of 
things—  the  stern  facts  and  bare  realities  of  life  and  character.  Indeed 
nothing  can  be  more  delightful  to  a  refined  and  thoughtful  mind,  thai. 
to  follow  Channing  in  his  exposition  of  a  striking  idea  or  truth  —  so 
clearly  and  dispassionately  stated,  then  gradually  unfolded  to  its  ulti- 
mate significance,  with,  here  and  there,  a  striking  illustration ;  and  thei. 
wound  up,  like  a  fine  strain  of  music,  which  seems  to  raise  us  moie  and 
more  into  light  and  tranquillity  on  invisible  pinions  1 "  * 
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Of  al!  the  foreign  commentatofs  on  our  political  iriai:iirion8  am.! 
national  character,  De  Totqueville  is  the  most  distiiiguieheil  for  phil- 
osophical insight;  and  although  many  of  his  speculations  are  vision 
^ry,  not  a  few  are  pregnant  with  reflective  wisdom.  He  says  in  regard 
o  the  literary  developmeiit  of  such  a  repuhlic  as  our  own,  that  its  eaiij 
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twofold  — the  uni  1  ty    f    d       t  d  1   th     gK      p 

ficial  intellectual  activity        tl  f  th    p     pi        Th  h  w 

ever,  still  another  phase  of  our  literary  condition  equally  significant 
and  that  is  the  popularity  of  what  may  be  termed  domestic  reading  —  a 
species  of  books  intended  for  the  family,  and  designed  to  teach  science, 
religion,  morality,  the  love  of  nature,  and  other  desirable  acquisitions. 
These  works  range  from  a  juvenile  to  a  mature  scope  and  interest,  botb 
in  form  and  spirit,  but  are  equally  free  of  all  extravagance,  ~  except  it 
be  purely  imaginative,  —  and  are  unexceptionable,  often  elevated,  in 
moral  tone.  They  constitute  the  literature  of  the  fireside,  and  give  to 
the  young  their  primary  ideas  of  the  world  and  of  life.  Hence  theii 
mora!  importance  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  Accordingly,  children'! 
books  have  not  been  thought  unworthy  the  care  of  the  best  minds: 
philosophers  like  Guizot,  poets  like  Hans  Andersen,  popular  novelists 
like  Scott  and  Dickens,  have  not  scorned  this  apparently  humble  but 
most  influential  service.  The  reform  in  books  for  the  young  was  com- 
menced in  England  by  Maria  Edgeworth  and  Mrs.  Barbauld,  when  the 
Parents'  Assistant  and  Original  Poems  for  Infant  Minds  superseded 
Mother  Goose  and  yack  the  Giant- Killer  i  and  with  the  instinct  of 
domestic  utility  so  prevalent  on  this  side  of  the  water,  tli is  impulse 
wiifi  caught  up  and  prolonged  here,  and  resulted  in  a  class  of  botiko 
ind  writers,  not  marked  by  high  genius  or  striking  originality,  yet 
honorable  to  the  good  sense  and  moral  feeling  of  the  country.  These 
have  supplied  the  countless  homes  scattered  over  the  western  continent 
with  innocent,  instructive-  ind  often  refined  reading,  sometimes  instinct 
Dot  only  with  a  domestic  but  a  national  spirit;  often  abounding  with 
the  most  fresh  and  true  pictures  of  scenery,  customs,  and  local  traiCs, 
md  usually  conceived  in  a  tone  of  gentleness  and  purity  fitteJ  to  chas- 
ten and  imprave  the  taste.    These  writers  have  usually  adapted  them 
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telveij  etiufilly  to  the  you".igest  and  to  the  most  advanced  of  the  family 
circle  —  e^iendfld  their  labor  of  iove  from  the  child's  etory-book  to  tlio 
domestic  Qove..* 

Oratorj-  is  eminently  the  literature  of  republics.  Polilica'.  freedom 
gives  both  occasion  and  impulse  to  thought  on  public  interests;  and  its 
ex/ireaaion  ia  a  requisite  accomplishment  to  every  intellfgeat  and  patri- 
otic citizen.  Americau  eloquence,  although  not  unknown  in  tlie  pro- 
fessional spheres  of  colonial  life,  developed  with  originality  and  rich- 
ness  at  the  epoch  of  tlie  revolution.  Indeed,  the  questions  that  agitated 
the  country  naturally  induced  popular  discussions,  and  as  a  sei  se  of 
irrong  and  a  resolve  to  maintain  the  rights  of  freemen,  took  the  place 
of  remonstrance  and  argument,  a  race  of  orators  seems  to  have  sprung 
to  life,  whose  chief  traits  continue  evident  in  a  long  and  illustrious  roll 
of  names,  identified  with  our  statesmen,  legislators,  and  divines.  Fi-om 
the  stripling  Hamilton,  who,  in  July,  1774,  held  a  vast  concourse  in 
breathless  excitement,  in  the  fields  near  New  York,  while  he  demon- 
sttated  tlie  right  and  necessity  of  resistance  to  Britieh  oppression,  to 
the  mature  Webster,  who,  in  December,  1829,  defended  the  union  of  the 
states  with  an  argumentative  and  rhetorical  power  ever  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  legislation,  there  has  been  a  series  of  remarkable  public 
speakers  who  have  nobly  illustrated  this  branch  of  iiteratui-e  in  the 
United  States.  The  fame  of  American  eloquence  is  in  part  tradition- 
ary. Warren,  Adams,  and  Otis  in  Boston,  and  Patrick  Henry  in  Vir- 
ginia, by  their  spirit-stirring  appeals,  roused  the  land  to  the  assertion 
and  defence  of  its  just  rights;  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  Gouverneiii 
Morris,  Pinckney,  Jay,  Rutledge,  and  other  firm  and  gifted  men  gavt 
wise  and  effective  direction  to  the  power  thus  evoked,  by  their  logical 
and  earnest  appeals. 

"At  the  time  the  contest  began,"  says  Guizot,  "there  were  in  each 
colony  some  men  already  honored  by  their  fellow-citizens,  already  well 
known  in  the  defence  of  public  liberty,  influential  by  their  propeity, 
talent,  or  character;  faithful  to  ancient  virtues,  yet  friendly  to  modern 
improvement;  sensible  to  the  splendid  advantages  of  civilization,  and 
yet  attached  to  simplicity  of  manners ;  high-toned  in  their  feelings,  but 
of  modest  minds,  at  the  same  time  ambitious  and  prudent  in  their  pa- 
triotic impulses,"  Foremost  among  these  k  bl  n  n  A! 
ander   Hamilton ;   by  birth   a  Wes         d  a      b     d  h 

•  It  is  oreditsble  to  the  sex  that  this    ph       h  fill  d 

[hic9y  by  female  writers,  the  list  of  wh  m  g  d        d 

Knd  honored  names,  itt  the   head  of  wh    h        nd     H  Ad  m  h 

once  popular  histories,  Catharine  M.  Sdgkwhh      m  g 

lllnitratioiis  of  New  England  life,  and  L  d      M    Ch  d         h  p  d 

l^enerous  suggestiveness.     Among  othe  m        n  d  K  rs   L         H 

Bigourney,  Misa  Leslie,  sister  of  the  a  E         R  G  m 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Mrs.  Lee,  of  Boston   MBOkSmhA        Bh 
Mrs.  Kirkland,  Mrs.  EUetl,  Mrs.  Stowe,  MP  5       C  "Ward 

Howe,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Halo,  and  such  noma  de  plume  as  Fanti}-  Forrester,  Grace 
Greenwood,  and  Gall  Hamilton ;  also  Mrs.  Embury,  of  Brnoklj'n,  L.  I.,  Misi 
Mcintosh,  Mrs  Neal,  Alios  Carey,  Mrs.  Faiiar,  Mrs.  Willard,  Mra.  Hall,  and 
Hu»  WstheielL 
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Scottish  vigor  a  d  eagic  tj  of  c  T  ict  v  tl  tl  ice  mpl  hmenl  ol 
the  French  Wh  le  a  t-oUeg  an  n  Ne  i  \  orlt  h  s  talents  at  once  ver- 
satile and  brllant  were  apparent  n  the  n-i  ght  and  poetry  of  his 
debates,  the  solemn  beauty  of  h  de  ot  on  the  serious  ai^n  ent  ot 
his  ambit  ous  iabor  and  th  read  e  of  h  3  humorous  sill  es  ;  with 
genuine  ret  g  ous  sent  ment  born  perh  ]  s  of  h  Hug  enot  blood,  lis 
■mited  a  zest  for  pleat,ure  a  mercumi  ten  perament  ind  grave  aspira- 
tions. In  h  B  first  youth  the  gentleman  the  p  et  st  the  he  o  and  tltf. 
flatesman  alternalelj  exl  b  ted  somet  n  es  diziled  at  othe  mp  -easeJ, 
iind  always  won  the  1  ea  ts  of  h  comrades  II  s  first  publ  dcmon- 
etration  wis  as  an  orator  when  but  even  een  and  notw  th  tanding 
his  slender  figure  nd  eitren  e  jouth  he  took  capt  e  both  the  reason 
and  feelii  g  of  a  pop  Kr  assembly  Shortlv  after  he  becan  e  nvolved 
in  the  contro  eiey  tl  en  rag  ng  between  W  h  j,  and  Tor  es  and  his 
pamphlets  and  newspaper  essajs  were  read  w  th  m  ngled  adm  ration 
and  incredul  ty  at  tl  e  e  po  ver  of  expre  s  on  and  atu  e  judgment 
thus  displajed  by  the  j  ven  le  antagon  st  of  b  1  ops  and  statesmen. 
But  his  arm  not  less  than  bis  tongue  was  dedicated  to  tlie  cause  he  thus 
espoused  with  equal  ardor  and  intelligence.  He  studied  the  military 
art,  gained  Washington's  notice  in  the  retreat  of  the  American  forces 
through  New  Jersey,  and  from  that  moment  became  his  intimaio  coad- 
:utor.  His  next  intellectual  la^or  was  devoted  to  esplainmg  and  en- 
forcing the  principles  of  finance  —  a  subject  of  which  his,  countrymen 
were  practically  ignorant.  To  his  zeal  and  sagacity  in  this  department, 
combined  with  the  noble  efforts  of  Robert  Morris,  the  country  was 
indebted  for  the  pecuniary  means  of  carrying  on  the  wai  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  finally  for  a  regulated  currency  and  established  credit. 

As  first  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Hamilton  may  be  said  to  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  national  prosperity.  His  mind,  even  at  a 
period  most  burdened  with  official  cares,  was  given  to  the  successful 
advocacy  of  a  neutral  course  in  regard  to  France ;  after  honorable  ser- 
vice attaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  when  the  army  disbanded, 
Hamilton  resumed  the  iegal  profession.  The  idol  of  the  Federal  party, 
and  a  candidate  for  the  chief  magistracy,  he  became  entangled  in  a 
duel  planned  by  political  animosity,  and  fell  at  Weehawken,  opposite 
the  city  of  New  York,  by  the  hand  of  Aaron  Burr,  on  the  eleventh  ot 
luiy  1804.  The  impression  caused  by  his  untimely  death  was  unpre- 
cedented in  this  country!  for  no  public  man  ever  stood  forth  "  so  clem 
in  Ills  great  olfice,"  more  essentially  useful  in  affairs,  courageous  in 
battle,  loyal  in  attachment,  gifted  in  mind,  or  graceful  in  mannei. 
Uuring  a  life  of  sucli  varied  and  absorbing  occupation,  he  found  tinit 
to  put  on  record  his  principles  as  a  statesman  :  not  always  highly  fin- 
ished, hie  writings  are  full  of  sense  and  energy;  their  tone  is  noble, 
their  insight  often  deep,  and  the  wi=dom  they  display  remarkable.  Hi--. 
letters  are  finely  characteristic,  bis  state  papers  valuable,  and  Uie  J^ed 
etalist  a  significant  illustration  both  of  his  genius  and  the  age.*- 

•  Ko  small  part  of  the  politic!  writing  of  the  Pnited  Slates  is  fuBitiie  in  i'> 
=hsra«ltt ;  but  the  state  papers,  incluLinR  the  cofipspc.ndeiice  of  the  tbier  «.;t.>M 
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The  historical  and  literary  snnJversarieB  of  such  fre^-.ient  occuri«nc« 
in  this  country,  and  tha  exigencies  of  political  life,  give  occoBion  for 
(he  eiercise  of  oratory  to  educated  citizens  of  all  professions  —  from 
Ihe  statesman  who  fiils  the  gaze  of  the  world,  to  the  village  pastor  and 
country  advocate.  Accordingly,  a  large  and,  on  the  whole,  reraarkahJy 
(reditable  body  of  disco m-ses,  emanating  .from  tlie  best  minjs  uf  tha 
Lounti-y,  have  been  puhlished  in  collected  editions,  to  such  an  extent  as 
;o  constitute  a  decided  feature  of  American  literature.  They  are  char^ 
urteristic  also  as  indicating  the  popular  shap;  into  which  ii,  tellet-.tiial 
labors  naturally  run  in  a  young  and  free  country,  and  the  fugitive  and 
DCcaGJonal  literary  eiTorte  which  alone  are  practicable  for  the  majority 
Rven  of  scholars.  The  most  solid  of  this  class  of  writings  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  statesmen;  and  of  these,  three  are  conspicuous,  although 
singularly  diverse  both  in  style  and  cast  of  thought—  Webster,  Cal- 
houn, and  Clay.  The  former's  oration  at  Plymouth  in  iSlo;  his  ad- 
dress at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument, 
half  a  century  after  the  battle;  his'discourse  on  the  deaths  of  Adams 
and  Jefferson,  the  following  year ;  and  his  reply  to  Hayne,  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  in  1829,  are  memorable  specimens  of  oratory,  and  recognized 
everywhere  as  among  the  greatest  instances  of  genius  in  this  branch 
iif  letters  in  modern  times.  These  are,  however,  but  a  very  small  pari 
of  his  speeches  and  forensic  arguments,  which  constitute  a  permanent 
and  characteristic,  as  well  as  intrinsically  valuable  and  interesting  por- 
tion of  our  native  literarure. 

Daniel  Webster  was  ihe  son  of  a  New  Hampshire  fanner.     He  was 
ooni  in  1782,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  began  the  practice 
of  law  at  a  village  near  Salisbury,  his  birthplace,  but  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth in  1807.     He  soon  distinguished  himself  at  the  bar        d 
member  of  the  House  of  Represent  t  t     d  f    m  C     g  d 

removed  to  Boston  in  1817;  and  by  h        bl         gi  h    S  p     m 

Court,  as  well  as  his  unrivalled   el  q  P        ' 

tery  soon  acknowledged  to  be  one     ftlgtet  A  hd 

produced.     His  career  as  a  senator      f       gn  t  d  t    y 

of  state,  has  been  no  less  iUustriou    th       1      p  1  ph 

but,  as  far  as  literature  is  concerned    h         11  b        ra      b      d  b)   h 
state  papers  and  speeches.     His  style         m    k  bl    f      g      t    1 
of  statement.     It  is  singularly  emph  t         It        mp  th      tl 

brijlimt,  and  occasionally  rises  to  ab     1   t    gt      d  It  d     tly 

formei  on  the  highest  English  models ,  and  the  reader  conjectures  his 
Ub  01  Milton  from  the  noble  simplicity  of  his  language,  and  fondness 
(:i  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  adop^on  of  the  Constitutton,  form  n  mine  0' 
(lolilicnl  ideas  and  prindplea.  After  these,  the  speeohea  of  the  leading  statesmeD 
contain,  in  tliemeelves,  a  history  of  the  politioai  opinions  and  crises  of  the  nation  j 
BQd  an  armory  of  Ii^oal  weapons,  of  more  or  less  talue,  may  easily  ub  drawn 
from  the  imrks  of  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Morris,  Jay,  Quincy,  Dickinson,  Paine, 
John  and  Samuel  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Liringston,  Ames,  Frenean,  Noah 
Wehater,  Rawle,  William  Sullivan,  Leggett,  and  other  political  essayists.  The 
Federalist,  the  joint  production  iif  Hamilrj>n,  Madison,  and  Jay,  is  a  staudsH 
?P9k  of  this  daw. 
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for  sublime  rather  than  apt  figures.  Clearness  of  etatement,  vigor  of 
reasoning,  and  a  faculty  of  making  a  questiSn  plain  to  the  undcistand- 
ing  by  the  mere  terms  in  which  it  is  presented,  are  the  traits  which 
uniformly  distinguish  his  writings,  evident  alike  in  a  diplomatic  note, 
a  legislative  debate,  and  an  historical  discourse.  His  dignity  of  ex' 
pression,  breadth  of  view,  and  force  of  thought,  realize  the  ideal  of  a 
republican  statesman,  in  regard,  at  least,  to  natural  endowments;  auii 
his  presence  and  manner,  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  were  analogous. 
Independent  of  their  logical  and  rhetorical  merit,  these  writings  maj 
be  deemed  invaluable  from  the  nationality  of  their  tone  and  spirit. 
They  awaken  patriotic  reflection  and  sentiment,  and  are  better  adapted 
to  warn,  to  enlighten,  and  to  cheer  the  consciousness  of  the  citizen, 
Uian  an]-  American  works,  of  a  didactic  kind,  yet  produced. 

In  the  speeches  of  Clay  there  is  a  chivaUic  freshness  which  readili 
sxplains  his  great  popularity  as  a  man  :  not  so  profound  as  Webstw^ 
le  is  far  more  rhetorical,  and  equally  patriotic.  Cnlhoun  wiis  eminently 
sophistical,  but  his  mind  had  that  precise  energy  which  is  so  effectual 
in  debate ;  his  style  of  argument  is  concise ;  and  in  personal  aspect  he 
was  quite  as  remarkable  —  the  incarnation  of  intense  purpose  and  keen 
perception.  These  and  many  other  eminent  men  have  admirably  illus- 
'rated  that  department  of  oratory  which  belongs  to  statesmen. 

Fisher  Ames,  William  Wirt,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Hugh  S. 
Legare,  and  others,  famed  as  debaters,  have  united  to  this  distinction 
Ihe  renown  of  able  rhetoricians  on  literary  and  historical  occasions! 
aod  to  these  we  may  add  the  names  of  Verplanck,  Chief  Justice  Story, 
Chancellor  Kent,  Rufus  Choate,  Randolph,  Winthrop,  Burgess, 
Preston,  Benton,  Prentiss,  Bethune,  Bnshnell,  Dewey,  Birney,  Hill- 
house,  Sprague,  Wayland,  A.  H.  Everett,  Horace  Binney,  Dr.  Francis, 
Sumner,  Whipple,  Hillard,  and  other  authors  of  occasional  addresses, 
having,  by  their  scope  of  thought  or  beauty  of  style,  a  permanent 
literary  value.  The  most  voluminous  writer  in  this  department,  how- 
ever, is  Edward  Everett  His  two  large  and  elegant  volumes  not 
only  exhibit  the  finest  specimens  of  rhetorical  writing,  but  they 
more  truly  represent  the  cultivated  American  mind  in  literature  than 
any  single  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Oratory  has  always 
flourished  in  republics:  it  is  a  form  of  intellectual  development  to 
which  free  political  Institutions  give  both  scope  and  inspiration;  and 
we  hesitate  not  to  declare  that  Edward  Everett's  Orations  are  as  puie 
in  style,  as  able  in  statement,  and  as  authentic  as  expressions  of  populoi 
history,  feeling,  and  opinion  in  a  finished  and  elegant  shape,  as  were 
those  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  in  their  day.  Let  not  the  frequencj 
sf  public  addresses,  and  the  ephemeral  character  they  so  often  possess, 
blind  our  countrymen  to  the  permanent  and  intrinsic  merits  of  Ihese 
Orations.  They  embody  the  results  of  long  and  faithful  research  into 
the  most  important  facts  of  our  history;  they  give  "  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name  "  ia  the  most  patriotic  associations ;  their  subjects,  not  less 
Lhan  their  sentiments,  are  thoroughly  national  j  not  a  page  but  glow* 
Kith  the  most  intelligent  love  of  ./juntry,  nor  a  figure,  description,  01 
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appeal  but  what  bears  evidence  jf  scholarship,  taste,  and  just  aeuti- 
roenL  If  a  highlj-cultivated  foreigner  were  to  ask  us  to  point  him  to 
any  single  work  which  would  justly  inform  him  of  the  spirit  of  oul 
mstitutions  and  history,  and,  at  the  same  time,  afford  an  adequatu  idea 
of  our  present  degree  of  cultm-e,  we  should  confidently  designate  tliesc 
Orations.  The  great  battles  of  the  revolution,  the  suffeings  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  early  colonists,  the  characters  of  our  leading  state^en, 
the  progress  of  arts,  sciences,  and  education  among  us  -all  those  great 
interests  which  are  characteristic  to  the  philosopher,  of  a  natio:i't 
hfe  — are  here  expounded,  now  by  important  facts,  now  by  eloquent 
illusi  rations,  and  again  in  the  form  of  impressive  and  graceful  com- 
ments. History,  essays,  descriptive  sketches,  biographical  data,  p'c 
turesque  detail,  and  general  principles,  are  all  blent  together  with  i 
tact,  a  distinctness,  a  felicity  of  expression,  and  a  unity  of  style  unex- 
ampled In  this  species  of  writing.  Mr.  Everett  has  made  the  art  of 
oratory  his  peculiar  study :  again  and  again  his  beautiful  elocueon  has 
charmed  audiences  composed  of  the  most  intelligent  and  fairest  of  our 
citizens.  Manyof  these  occasions  have  a  traditional  renown.  Indeed 
whoever  has  heard  one  of  these  addresses  delivered  has  enjoyed  a 
memorable  gratification ;  not  one  of  them  but  has  to  every  true  Amer- 
ican heart  and  mind  a  stcriing  value,  as  well  as  an  enduring  fascination. 
They  include  the  most  salient  points  in  our  annals ;  they  consecrate 
the  memories  of  some  of  tlie  noblest  spirits  who  have  blessed  our  coun- 
try! they  celebrate  events  hallowed  by  results  which,  at  this  hour  are 
agitating  the  world;  and  all  these  attractions  are  independent  of  the 
rare  and  invaluable  literary  merit  which  distinguishes  them.  No  public 
or  private  library  should  be  without  them ;  the  old  should  grow  familiar 
with  their  pages  to  keep  alive  the  glow  of  enlightened  patriotism ;  and 
the  young  to  learn  a  wise  love  of  country  and  the  graces  of  refineo 
scholarship. 

There  is  no  branch  of  literature  that  can  be  cultivated  in  a  republic 
with  more  advantage  to  the  reader,  and  satisfaction  to  the  author,  than 
History.  Untrammelled  by  proscription,  and  unawed  by  political 
authority,  the  annalist  may  trace  the  events  of  the  past,  and  connect 
them,  by  philosophical  analogy,  with  the  tendencies  of  the  present,  free 
to  impart  the  glow  of  honest  conviction  to  his  record,  to  analyze  the 
conduct  of  leaders,  the  theory  of  parties,  and  the  significance  of  evenU. 
The  facts,  too,  of  our  history  are  comparatively  recent.  It  ia  no! 
requisite  to  conjure  up  fabulous  traditions  or  explore  the  dim  regions- 
of  antiquity.  From  her  origin  the  nation  was  civilized.  A  backward 
5lance  at  the  state  of  Europe,  the  causes  of  emigration,  and  Ihe  stan- 
dard of  political  and  social  advancement  at  the  epoch  of  the  first  coloniep 
in  North  America,  is  all  that  we  need  to  start  intelligently  upon  tl,e 
•j-ackof  our  country's  marvellous  growth,  and  brief,  though  eventful 
career.  There  are  relations,  however,  both  to  the  past  and  future, 
which  render  American  history  the  most  suggestive  episode  in  the 
unnals  of  the  world,  and  give  it  a  universal  as  well  as  special  di5nity 
To  those  who  chiefly  value  facts  as  illustrative  of  principles,  and  see  in 
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the  course  of  events  the  grand  problem  of  humanity,  the  occurrences  in 
the  New  World,  from  its  discovery  to  the  present  hour,  offer  a  compre- 
hensive interest  unrecognized  by  those  who  only  regard  details.  Justly 
interpreted,  the  liberty  and  progress  of  mankind,  illustrated  by  tha 
history  of  the  United  States,  are  but  the  practical  deraonetration  of 
prii  ciplea  which  the  noblest  spirits  of  England  advocated  with  their 
pens,  and  oflen  sealed  with  their  blood.  It  is  as  lineal  descendants,  in 
the  love  of  freedom  and  humanity,  of  Milton,  Locke,  and  Sidney,  thil 
the  intelligent  votaries  of  American  liberty  should  be  considered.  It  is 
ca^y  to  trace  in  the  munidpal  regulations  the  tone  of  society,  and  ir 
the  press  of  the  colonists  a  recognition  of  and  familiarity  with  the 
reBponeibilities  and  progressive  tendency  of  liberal  institutions.  Their 
minds  were  fed  upon  the  manly  nutriment  of  English  letters;  they 
knew  by  heart  the  bold  sentiments  of  those  intellectual  benefactors 
who  adorned  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  the  times  of  Cromwell;  they 
gloried  in  the  best  triumphs  of  the  Commonwealth;  and  to  the 
earnest  reflection  and  generous  knowledge  thus  derived  from  their 
ancestral  country  they  united  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  pioneer, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  colonist,  having  a  new  and  open  field  for 
experiment  both  of  thought  and  action  :  accustomed  to  the  elective 
franchise,  imbued  with  attachment  to  freedom,  and  enlightened  by 
sympathy  with  those  who  had  nobly  pleaded  and  bravely  sutFered  in 
her  cause  at  home,  we  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  colonists  achieved 
a  revolution  in  the  manner,  rather  than  in  the  spirit,  of  their  institu- 
tions; they  carried  out  what  had  long  existed  in  idea;  and,  asitvrere, 
actualized  the  views  of  Algernon  Sidney  and  his  illustrious  compeers. 
It  is  through  this  intimate  and  direct  relation  with  the  past  of  the  Old 
World,  and  as  initiative  to  her  ultimate  self-enfranchisement,  that  our 
history  daily  grows  in  value  and  interest,  unfolds  new  meaning,  and 
becomes  endeared  to  all  thinking  men.  It  is  a  link  between  two  great 
cycles  of  human  progress ;  the  ark  that,  floating  safely  on  the  ocean-tide 
of  humanity,  preserves  those  elements  of  national  freedom  which  are 
the  vital  hope  of  the  world. 

Glorious,  however,  as  is  the  theme,  it  is  only  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  that  it  has  found  any  adequate  illustration.  The  labors 
of  American  historians  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the 
acquisition  of  materials,  the  unadorned  record  of  facts ;  their  subjects 
have  been  chiefly  local;  and  in  very  few  cases  have  their  labors  de- 
d       y    h         f    m  ti  f   t^le  or  the  resources  of  philos- 

t  hj     th  y  Uy   rud    ra  m  ra  d       f  t         t     Iw  y        1 
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re-written  with  all  the  amenities  of  literary  tact  and  refinement,  or,  casi 
m  the  mould  of  geniu„,  become  identified  with  the  future  triumphs  of 
the  Amencan  novelist  and  poet.  In  the  mean  time,  all  honor  is^  due  to 
those  who  have  assiduously  labored  to  record  the  great  events  which 
have  here  occurred,  nnd  to  preserve  the  memor'fts  of  our  patriots 
Jared  Sparks,  late  president  of  Harvard  Unlversit.-,  has  labored  mosi 
effectually  in  this  sphere.  In  a  series  of  well-written  biographies, 
and  m  the  collected  Letters  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  which  he 
has  edited,  we  have  a  rich  fund  of  national  material.  Nor  should  tht 
"Archives"  of  the  venerable  Peter  Force  be  forgotten.* 

•  Among  the  iQCul  and  special  histories,  nil  more  or  less  raluobls  as  booka  d 
Klersnoe,  and  Borne  having  both  literary  and  authentio  merit,  are  Belknap's  iV*a 
Hampshire,  Sullivan's  Maine,  Morton's  ffea  Enr/land  Memorial,  Trumbull's 
i^nncatKut,  Smith's  Nmo  York,W^Uan\  Annale'of  Pen»ayb>ama,Wm3.,a^-» 
Vermont,  Stephens's  Georgia,  Minot's  Masaaeluisetta,  Stith's  Virginia,  Wuk- 
throp  s  Journ^  Thatcher's  Jm^nal,  Flint's  Western  Slates,  Qayarre's  Lomsia«a. 
Callahan  s  JVew  York,  Proud's  Pennsylvania,  Moultrie's  Bew&fton  f»  North 
<md  South  Carolina  aad  Georgia,  Bishop  White's  Hitlori,  of  the  Ejnsropal  Ck»reh, 
JeiTeraon  s  Notei  on  Virgima,  Batton'fl  Florida,  Young's  Chrmacks  of  the  JSrrf 
Planters  of  MasaaehusetU  Bay  and  Chronieke  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  Ifeu) 
Pb^'mth,  in  N.  E.  Cheever's  Jc«mal  of  the  PUgrims,  Froth insham's  HisK»y 
of  the  fyiege  of  Boston,  Hammond's  PoUttoal  History  of  Nev>  York,  Holmes's 
jUtmls,  Kip'B  Early  Jesuit  Missions  in  North  America,  Dpham's  Hitlory  of 
th^  Salem  Wttehcrafi,  Mayer's  History  of  the  Mexican  War,  Miner's  History 
of  Wyomvug,  Mouette's  History  of  the  VaUey  of  the  Mississippi,  Ne-tell's 
T^  »/  i^  BevoMion  in  Texas,  Smith's  Virginia,  Sprague's  HistotT,  of 
the  Florida  War,  J.  1.  Irving'a  Congest  of  Fh,-ida,  Thomas's  Historieal  Z- 
t^o/Pmnsyl^ia,  Thompson's  Long  Island,  Buekingham's  Reminiseences. 
Whittre^fl  Supematimihani  in  Nem  England,  Pickett's  Ahbama,  Thomas's  ffiito- 
ry  of  Printing,  Martin's  Lozaaiatm,  Maoy's  NantueAet,  Sewell's  Quakers,  Drake's 
^«™,CarruUior'sC'o«off«-.  of  Virgima,  Alden's  CoUeetions,  Francis  Baylies's 
Cohr^  of  Plymouth,  Bradford's  History,  and  Green's  Historieal  Studies. 

There  are  also  many  interesting  volumes  of  American  biography.  Those  of 
revolutionary  and  eolonial  times  are  embodied  in  the  series  edited  by  Sparks 
and  among  other  pleasing  and  valuable  works  in  this  department  are  the  foUow- 
aig:  Marshall's  Life  of  Washhtyton,  Tudor's  Otis,  Austin's  Gerry  Wirt's  Pat 
nek  ffwy.Wheaton's  Pi.u^kney,  the  Life  ofjosiah  Quincy  by  his  son  Colden's 
FuUon,  the  Life  of  John  Adams  by  his  grandson,  Tusker's  JeJ-erson,  Knanp's 
Amerwan  Aographe,,  Biddle's  CaK  the  IJfe  ofAleo^nder  Hamilton  byhia 
son,  the  Lifii  of  ^htngtM.  FranhUn,  John  Jay,  GouvemewMorrU,  bj  Sparks, 


\f  Franhlm,  Bmr,  and  Jackson,  and  tho  Life  and  Letters  qf  Washington  Irving 
^  bis  nephew,  P.  M.  Irving,  ii/io/Mwya™(  ^Wfer  OssoK,  Dunlap's  .ImeWco; 
Theatre  a.ni  History  of  the  Arts  of  Design,  Lives  of  General,  Putnam.Greene,  Mar- 
i>in,andCaplmn  SmifA,  by  W.  Gilmora  Simms,  Colonel  SlaaeS  Life  of  BraiU 
md  Red-Jae?^t,  Davis's  LifS^f  Aaron  Sun-,  Ufe  of  Rmd.  Life  of  Stirling 
Sabme  s  Ameriean  Loyalists,  Wynne's  Livts  of  Eminent  Amei-ieans,  Osgood'. 
^les  m  Christian  Biography,  Mrs.  Lee's  Huguenots,  Mrs.  Ellett's  Womm  of 
tk*  JCfwAAon,  ShufauiM'B  Paul  Jonts,  and  Maokeiui*'!  Dtcmlur  tud  Ptnw, 
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Among  the  earliest  and  most  iiidtfati gable  laborers  in  the  field  of 
history  WES  Ramsfly.  His  Historical  View  of  Ihe  World,  from  thi 
earliest  Record  to  the  Nineteenth  Ceni!>ry,  laith  a  f  articular  Refer- 
SHce  10  the  State  of  Society,  Literature,  RellgiOB,  and  Form  of  Govera- 
mmt  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was  published  in  1819 ;  a  previous 
wo-lt  early  In  l8l7'  and  more  than  forty  years,  during  intervals  of 
leisure  in  an  actiie  life  were  thu=  occupied  by  a  man  not  more  em  irk 
nble  for  mental  ass  duitj  thin  for  all  the  social  grices  and  solid  excPl 
leiices  of  hunian  (.haracter 

Dr  Diwd  Rim'^aj  a  native  of  Lancaster  countj  Pcnn';)  Ivania, 
nas  the  son  of  an  I  sh  em  ^ ■ait  After  graduating  at  PriDcetou 
College  ind  accord  ng  to  the  custom  of  the  per  od  devoting  two 
vears  to  pniate  tuition  he  stud  ed  medicine  ind  remoied  to  Charles 
ton  South  Carolina  where  he  soon  became  a  distingu  shed  patriotic 
writer  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  American  armj  and  active  in  the 
come  Is  of  the  land  Buffering  with  other  lot-irics  of  independence 
the  penalty  of  several  monti=  ban  .hmtnt  to  St  Augustine  He 
earnestly  opposed  in  the  legioiature  of  the  stite  the  coniiscat  on  ol 
loyahst  pioperty  In  178^  he  became  a  member  of  the  ContinenUl 
Cong  ess  he  three  year,  a.lei  repiesLnted  the  Charleston  district 
and  for  a  year  was  president  of  that  body  in  the  absence  of  Han 
cock  Hcded  m  .815  m  co.  sequence  of  would,  received  f«>m  the 
n  stol  of  a  maniac  Remarkable  tor  1  coni,  liatoiy  di  pos  tion  and 
irdentpattiotism  he  w-i»  a  fluent  »,peakei  and  1  man  of  great  hte.ary 
industry  Besides  a  H,story  of  lU  Reiiolut,on  ,»  South  Carobna 
which  WIS  translated  and  published  in  France  a  H,storyoffheAmeri 
,an  Revol«t.on  which  reached  ■>  second  edition  -^  UfeofWashtngion 
and  a  Htsto^y  of  South  Cafolmn,  he  left  a  Hi^'tory  of  ihe  United  States 
from  their  first  settlement  to  the  year  1808,  -  afterwards  continued, 
by  other  hands,  to  the  ti-eaty  of  Ghent,  and  published  m  three 
octavo  volumes,  —a  monument  of  his  unwearied  and  zealous  research, 
and  patient  labor  for  the  good  of  the   public  and  the  honor  of  his 

''"The  most  successful  attempt  yet  made  to  reduce  the  chaotic  but  rich 
materials  of  American  history  to  order,  beauty,  and  moral  signiflcance, 
is  tiie  work  of  George  Bancroft.'  The  inadequate  history  of  Judge 
Marshall,  and  the  careful  one  relating  to  the  colonial  period  by  Gra- 
hame,  were  previously  the  only  works  devoted  to  the  subject.  Oitr 
.  Georgo  Bancroft  was  born  iuWcrMster,  Mnasacbnsatts.m  the  year  1800  :h 
h  the  son  of  Kct.  Aaron  Bauoroft.  D.  D.,  for  more  than  halt  a  century  ram  «!i 
,f  t^t  to™  a  man  highlj  venerated,  and  devoted  to  historiori  research,  particu- 
IXlTZ^^Zll^..^^^^^.  Thus  nnder  the  Paternal  roof,  .„dfr™^^^ 
jitliest  aga,  the  sympatbies  and  taste  of  the  son  ^'^^.^''■^^^p' ,„„  .„  -Ln 

»i£  toSS,n.~ii,  1. 18»  11=  «*  ".d  i«  IMS'  >■■•  '•"*  '•"«  *• 
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/evolution,  in  its  moBt  interesting  details,  was  known  in  Europe  chieflj 
through  the  attractive  pages  of  Carlo  Botta.  With  the  ground  thus 
unoccupied,  Mr.  Bancroft  c  m      n    d  1      1  b  He  wa'i  prepared  for 

them  not  onlj  by  culture  ail         1    t  b  t  ijmp'ithj  with 

the  spirit  of  Che  age  he  wa  t  U  t  t  H  ng  p  s%ed  through  tlif 
discipline  of  a  brilliant  schol    t  at  th    be  t  university  in  the 

oijntry,  studied  tlieology,  acd  g  d  tl  las  cal  education  of 
youth,  he  had  also  visited  E  padb  m  bed  with  the  love 
of  German  literature;  hew  f  tw  y  appl  f  Heeren,  at  Got 
tii-gen,  and  mingled  freely  with  the  learned  coteries  of  Berlin  and 
Heidelberg.  His  two  iirat  published  worlts,  after  his  leturn  to  the 
United  States,  are  remarkably  suggestive  of  his  traits  of  mind,  and 
indicate  that  versatility  which  is  so  desirable  in  an  histouan  These 
were  a  small  volume  of  metrical  pieces,  mainly  expressive  of  his  indi- 
vidual feelings  and  experience  i  and  a  translation  of  Professor  Heeren's 
Refieciiom  on  the  Politics  of  Ancient  Greece :  thus  early  both  tlie  poetic 
and  the  philosophic  elements  were  developed ;  and  although,  soon  after, 
Mr.  Bancroft  entered  actively  into  political  life,  and  held  several  high 
ol^cea  under  the  general  government,  including  th»l  of  minister  to 
Great  Britain,  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  historical  researches,  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  from  time 
to  time  put  forth  the  successive  volumes  of  his  History  of  the  United 
States.  To  this  noble  task  he  brought  great  and  patient  industry,  an 
eloquent  style,  and  a  capacity  to  array  the  theme  in  the  garb  of  philos- 
ophy. Throughout  he  is  the  advocate  of  democratic  institutions ;  and 
in  the  early  volumes,  where,  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  there  is  little 
scope  for  attractive  detail,  by  infusing  a  reflective  tone,  he  rescues  the 
narrative  from  dryness  and  monotony.  Instead  of  a  series  of  facts 
arranged  without  any  unity  of  sentiment,  we  have  the  idea  and  princi- 
ple of  civic  advancement  towards  freedom,  as  a  thread  of  gold  upon 
which  the  incidents  are  strung.  He  is  remarkably  assiduous  in  un- 
folding the  experience  of  the  first  dicoverers,  and  the  political  creeds  of 
the  early  settlers;  many  curious  and  authentic  details  of  aboriginal 
habits  are  also  given;  there  are  everywhere  signs  of  careful  research 
and  genuine  enthusiasm.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  unequal  interest  of 
the  Bubject,  the  same  giow  and  finish  are  not  uniformly  perceptible  in 
the  style,  in  which  we  i^ccasionally  discern  an  obvious  strain  afler  riie 
torical  effect;  and  s&netimes  the  influence  of  the  author's  political 
opinions  is  too  apparent;  but  these  are  incidental  defects;  the  genera? 
Bpiril,  execution,  and  effect  of  the  work  are  elevated,  genial,  and  highly 
instructive.  Mr.  Bancroft  has,  at  least,  vindicated  his  right  to  com- 
pose  the  annals  of  his  country,  by  giving  to  the  record  that  vitality. 
loth  of  description  and  of  thought,  which  distinguishes  a  genius  for 
history  from  the  mere  ability  to  collate  facts.  His  manner  and  reflec- 
tion rise,  too,  with  his  subject;  the  outline  becomes  firmer,  and  the 
infereni.es  clearer,  as  he  emerges  from  the  colonial  and  enters  the  revo. 
Illtionary  era.     Combining,  apparently,  in  hia  own  mind,  the  traits  of 
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his  twofold  culture,  we  have  the  speculative  tendency  of  the  German, 
and  the  graphic  delineation  of  the  English  writers ;  in  a  word,  he  gives 
us  pictures,  like  the  one,  and  arguments  and  suggestions,  like  the  other, 
carefully  stating  the  fact,  and  earnestly  deducing  from  it  the  idea;  h.j 
is  mor«  comprehensive  as  a  philosopher  than  a  limner;  and  yet  no  tyro 
in  the  iatter's  art,  for  here  and  there  we  encounter  a  character  as  tersely 
drawn,  and  a  scene  as  vividly  painted,  as  any  of  those  which  have  ren- 
dered tjie  "leat  modern  historians  popular.  But  it  is  the  under-current 
of  thought,  rather  than  the  brilliant  surface  of  description,  which  give* 
intellectual  value  to  Bancroft's  History,  and  has  secured  for  it  so  high 
jLtd  sxtensive  a  reputation.  In  sentiment  and  principles,  it  is  thor- 
oughly American ;  but  in  its  style  and  philosophy  it  has  that  broad 
and  eclectic  spirit  appropriate  both  to  the  general  interest  of  tfe  sub- 
ject and  the  enlightened  sympathies  of  the  age.  Perhaps  the  bes! 
way  to  appreciate  IVie  literary  merits  of  Bancroft's  History  is  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  cold  and  formal  annals  familiar  to  our  childhood. 
Unwearied  and  patient  in  research,  discriminating  in  the  choice  of 
authorities,  and  judicious  in  estimating  testimony,  Bancroft  has  the 
art  and  the  ardor,  the  intelligence  and  the  tact,  required  to  fuse  into  a 
vital  unity  the  narrative  thus  carefully  gleaned.  He  knows  how  to 
condense  language,  evolve  thought  from  fact,  and  make  incident  and 
characterization  illustrate  the  progress  of  events.  This  bold,  active, 
concentrated  manner  is  what  is  needed  to  give  permanent  and  living 
interest  to  history.  Portraits  of  individuals,  scenes  pregnant  witt 
momentous  results  and  philosophic  inferences,  alternate  in  his  pages. 
The  character  of  Pitt,  the  death  of  Montcalm,  and  the  rationale  of 
Puritanism,  are  very  diverse  subjects;  yet  they  are  each  related  to  the 
development  of  the  principle  of  freedom  on  this  continent,  and  ac- 
cordingly received  both  the  artistic  and  analytical  treatment  of  the 
American  historian. 

Hiidreth'B  History  of  the  United  States  will  probably  become  « 
standard  book  of  reference.  Rhetorical  grace  and  effect  p'cturesque 
ness  and  the  impress  of  individual  opinion,  are  traits  wh  ch  tl  e  author 
either  rejects   or  keeps   in   abeyance.      His   narrative  pla  n    and 

straightforward,  confined  to  facts  which  he  seems  to  have  i.leined  w  tt 
great  care  and  conscientiousness.  The  special  merit  of  h  wo  k  con 
sists  in  the  absence  of  whatever  can  possibly  be  deemed  e  tl  cr  rrele 
vantorostentatious,  Ps.History  of  Liberty,  hySaxaael'EXoX,  s  the  work 
of  schoiarihip  and  taste,  hut  not  of  poetic  inspiration  or  philo&ophy, 
it  is,  however,  an  elegant  addition  to  our  native  writings  in  this  sphere. 
In  «  popular  form,  the  most  creditable  performance  is  the  Field-Booi 
ej  fie  Revolution,  by  Benson  J.  Lossing,  a  vrood-engraver  by  profes- 
WJtt  who  has  visited  all  the  scenes  of  that  memorable  war,  and,  with 
pen  and  pencil,  delineated  each  incident  of  importance,  ofiA  every 
object  of  local  interest.  His  work  is  one  which  is  destined  to  find  iti 
way  to  every  fannei'a  he».rt,  and  to  all  the  school  libraries  of  oui 
country. 
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The  freshness  of  his  subjects,  the  beauty  of  his  stjle,  and  the  vasl 
difEcul:ies  he  bravelj'  surmounted,  gained  for  William  H.  Prescott* 
rot  only  an  extensive  but  a  remarlcably  speedy  reputation,  after  tho 
appearance  of  his  first  history.  Many  years  of  study,  trai-el,  and  oc 
casional  practice  in  writing,  preceded  the  long- cherished  design  of 
achievi.ig  an  historical  fame.  Although  greatly  impeded,  at  the  outset, 
by  a  vision  so  imperfect  as  to  threaten  absolute  blindness,  in  othei 
respects  he  was  singularly  fortunate.  Unlike  the  majority  of  inteilee- 
tuai  aspirants,  he  had  at  his  command  the  means  to  procure  the  needful 
iut  expensive  materials  for  illustrating  a  subject  more  prolific,  at  once 
of  romantic  charms  and  great  elements  of  human  destiny,  than  any 
unappropriated  theme  offered  by  the  whole  range  of  history.  It  in- 
cluded the  momentous  voyage  of  Columbus,  the  fall  of  the  Moorish 
empire  in  Spain,  and  the  many  and  eventful  consequences  thence  result- 
ing. Aided  by  the  researches  of  our  minister  at  Madr!d,t  himself  an  en- 
thusiast in  letters,  Mr.  Prescott  soon  possessed  himself  of  ample  docu- 
ments and  printed  ai-Ljiorities.  These  he  caused  to  be  read  to  him,  and 
during  the  process  dictated  notes,  which  were  afterwards  so  frequentlj 
repeated  orally  that  his  mind  gradually  possessed  itself  of  all  the  im- 
portant details;  and  these  he  clothed  in  his  own  language,  arranged 
them  with  discrimination,  and  made  out  a  consecutive  and  harmonious 
narrative.  Tedious  as  such  a  course  must  be,  and  laborious  in  the 
highest  degree  as  it  proved,  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  to  it,  in  a  meas- 
ure at  least,  some  of  Mr.  Prescott's  greatest  charms  as  an  historian  — 
the  remarkable  evenness  and  sustained  liarmony,  the  unity  of  concep- 
tion and  ease  of  manner,  as  rare  as  it  is  delightful.  The  History  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  Is  a  work  that  unites  the  fascination  of  roman- 
.ic  fiction  with  the  grave  interest  of  authentic  events.  Its  author  makes 
no  pretension  to  analytical  power,  except  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
materials!  he  is  content  to  describe,  and  his  talents  are  more  artistic 
than  philosophical;  neither  is  any  cherished  theory  or  principle  obvi- 
ous; his  ambition  is  apparently  limited  to  skilful  narration.  Indefati- 
gable in  research,  sagacious  in  the  choice  and  comparison  of  authorities, 
serene  in  temper,  graceful  in  style,  and  pleasing  in  sentiment,  he  pos- 
■  sesses  all  the  requisites  for  an  agreeable  writer ;  while  his  subjects  have 
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M,«.«,  .nJ  Ti,  Cnqw,,!  of  Pn  Th.  .cemc  de.crlptlon.  .nd  Ih. 
Zwu  of  the  Spmi.l.  le.ir.,  ami  of  Monteium.  «.d  Gi..l.mo.,n, 
Lfte  .o™.r  work,  give  to  11  .11  Ih.  ch.™  of  .-  elt.ct.ve  rem^o. 
r.w  work,  of  im.gta.llo»  h.v.  no«  pow.r  to  wn  tte  f.„c,  »d  tond 
iie  l.e.,t.  The  imlght  .ffordrf  mto  A.tec  c,v,tejl,o„  »  anotte 
rara  of  mtero.t.  The  ttioral  qualltie.  of  oonndeiate  reH.of.OT  and 
f,,-kne..  are  memor.He  characlorl.tic.  of  Pro.cotl.  Ho  ha.  added  to 
t,,,  ,l.n,Iarf  llftalure  of  the  age,  and  to  the  literarj;  f.n,eof  h"  o™"- 
„,  hv  hi.  graceful,  Jiididou.,  and  .tttaclive  labor,  m  a  Hold  compara- 
tively new,  and  abomding  in  artUlIc  mater.al. 

1're.cott  at  the  time  of  hi.  death  »a.  engaged  on  a  hi.torj  of  PUht 
II  ,f  St^ii      In  hi.  previon.  clfort.,  he  had  the  advantage  of  .abjecl, 
„oi  Idenfmed  with  the  prejudice,  ac.  p...ion.  of  the  prc.ent  age,  and 
notdemandingfor  thelrjn.td   pi  J      J         t         h    f  th       ht 
well-balanced  period., quiet  a  d  ^  ^   ^   ,    \^     ,  H  h 

therefore,  had  their  full  elect      Phphdhthddh 
torlcal  theme,   nearer  the,,  mp    h  f  th     h  th        t  ' 

earne.ine..  and  rellectlon  w    Id  h        b        m  'j  J 

hi.  many  delighted  readers.  t     r      , 

Another  of  the  few  standard  w    k  1      dp    t        t,  Ol      t 

?in  is  the  Life  ««<i  Voyages  of  Cotambm,  by  Washington  Irvmg. 
O.in.lbl,  a  hiography.  It  partake,  largely  of  the  hi.torlcal  character 
As  in  the  case  of  Prescott,  the  friendly  suggestions  of  our  minister  at 
Madrid  greatly  promoted  the  enterpri.c.  The  work  ..  based  on  the 
researches  of  Navarette,  and  it  1.  a  highly  fortunate  crenmstance  that 
the  crude  though  Invala.hto  data  thus  gathered  wa.  llrsl  put  m  shape 
and  adorned  with  the  elegance,  of  a  polished  diction,  hj  an  Amerman 
writer  at  once  so  popular  and  so  capable  as  Irving  The  result  is  a  Life 
of  Columbus,  authentic,  clear,  and  animated  ,n  narration  graphic  in 
ta  descriptive  episode.,  and  sustained  and  finished  m  stjie  it  is  a 
«rmanent  contShution  to  English  as  well  as  American  li  ectnre 
one  which  was  greatly  needed,  and  most  appropriately  supplied 

Henry  Whe.Kn,  long  our  minister  at  Berl  n  is  chieHy  known  » 
literary  fame  by  his  able  Tnoti,,  on  I.loml.ou^l  L^„  hut  while 
charge  d'alairei  in  Denmark,  he  engaged  with  .e.l  in  hi.to™!  «»d 
L,".nd  published  In  London,  in  ,83.  a  H,  lory  of  li.  No,!!..,,  a 
most  curious,  valuable,  and  suggestive  though  limited  work 

lame.  Fenlmor.  Cooper's  JV™;  H«lon  •/  ««  "mUd  SUU, 
■lOiongh  not  .0  complete  as  1.  desirable  ..  a  most  interesting  wo  k 
.bouiidiiig  In  scene,  of  generous  valor  and  lare  excitement  leconrled 
with  the  liet  and  spirit  which  the  author's  ttste  and  practice  so  admi 
cabl,  fitted  him  to  enhlbit  on  such  a  theme  Some  of  the  de  cnpt  on, 
of  naval  warfare  are  pictures,™  and  thrilling  in  the  highest  degree 
The  work,  too,  is  an  eloquent  appeal  to  patriot  c  sentiment  and  n,t  onal 
pride'  It  is  o«  of  the  most  characteristic  histories  both  in  regard  to 
subject  and  style,  yet  produced  in  America  ,         -n    r«. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  recent  historical  work.  «  Th  C«. 
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(piracy  of  Ponliac,  bj  Francis  Parltman,  of  Boston.  During  a.  toui 
i  1  tlie  Far  West,  wliere  lie  hunted  the  buffalo  and  fraternized  with  tha 
Indians,  the  author  gained  that  practical  knowledge  of  aboriginal  hab- 
its and  character  which  enabled  him  to  delineate  the  subject  chosen 
with  singular  truth  and  effect.  Having  faithfully  explored  the  annals 
of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  he  applied  to  its  elucidation  the  vivid 
impressions  derived  from  his  sojourn  in  forest  and  prairie,  his  observa> 
fion  of  Indian  life,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  historj  of  the 
Red  Men.  The  result  is  not  only  a  reliable  and  admirably  planned 
narrative,  but  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  romantic  yet  ]>roc'uced 
in  America.  Few  subjects  are  more  dramatic  and  rich  in  local  asso- 
ciations; and  the  previous  discipline  and  excellent  style  of  the  authti 
have  imparted  to  it  a  permanent  attraction.  Pionetrs  of  France  in  i!u 
NsiB  Worl4,  is  a  charming  historical  narrative  from  the  sanu;  ]»en. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


»  Lettres. 


Influence  of  BritlEh  EsaajiBte.    FEiNllUN.     DbbMIB.    Slgni 


of  Literary  Iraproyement.     JoNATaiN 


Olbstyle.    Wabhinoton  Ibvino. 


His  Knickerbocker.  Bltetch-Booli.  His  other  WoaKS.  Popularity, 
the  Prairies  Character  as  an  Author.  Dana.  Wilde.  Htjbsoh.  Gkib- 
woLB  LowELi,.  Whipple.  Tioknoe.  Walkbe.  Waviaito.  Jakes 
EneiihoH.  TranacendentaliBtB.  MadamB  OssoLl.  Emerson's  EsBnys.  On- 
fiLtB  DbwET.  Hnmoroua  Writers.  Belles  Lettres.  Tu3>oit.  WiaT. 
Sands.  Fat.  Walsh.  MitcitkLL.  KiMRALL.  A.merloan  Travellers.  Cause* 
of  their  Success  as  Writers.  Fiction.  ChaBLES  BeockdEN  Brown.  Hip 
Novels.  James  pBNiMOiiB  CoOPEa.  His  Novels  -  their  Popularity  and 
Characteristics.  Nathaniel  Hawtaobne.  His  Works  and  Genms.  Uthe: 
American  Writers  of  Fiction. 

The  colloquial  atid  observant  character  given  to  English  literature  bj 
the  wits,  politicians,  and  essayists  of  Qjjeen  Anne's  time  —  the  socia 
and  agreeable  phase  which  the  art  of  writing  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
the  Siectator,  Guardian,  TatUr,  and  other  popular  works  of  the  kmd, 
naturally  found  imitators  in  the  American  colonies.  The  earliest  ind.- 
cation  of  a  taste  for  belles  iettres  is  the  republication,  in  the  newspapers 
of  New  England,  of  some  of  the  fresh  lucubrations  of  Steele  and  Ad- 
dison. The  Lay  Preacher,  by  Dennie,  was  the  first  successful  imita- 
I   of  this   fashionable   species  of   literature:    more   characteristic, 


however,  of  the  sound  common  si 


2  and  utilitarian  instincts  of  the 


people,  were  the  essays  of  Frankiin,  commenced  in  h.s  brother  s  jotrr 
nal  then  newly  established  at  Boston.  Taste  for  the  amemtres  of 
intellectual  life,  however,  at  this  period,  was  cbieily  gratified  by  re- 
course to  the  emanations  of  the  British  press;  and  it  is  some  years 
alter  that  ..  perceive  signs  of  that  native  impulse  in  this  sphere  wh.ch 
proved  the  germ  of  American  literature.  "  If  we  are  not  mistalien  ii 
,hc  signs  of  the  times,"  say.  Bnckminster  (m  an  oration  delivered  at 
Cambridge,  and  published  in  the  MIMhgy.  a  Boston  magasme,  wlucli, 
with  the  P,rt  r'ti.,  issued  at  Philadelphia,  were  the  first  liteijr,  jour- 
nals  of  hiirb  aims  in  America)  -"  fie  genius  of  our  iiteratui-e  begins  til 
:hrsjm"  toms  of  vigor,  and  to  meditate  a  bolder  .ight.  The  .pin 
of  eriUcism  begin,  to  plume  itself,  and  education,  as  it  assumes  .  more 
[.,.„,ed  form,  will  take  a  higher  aim.  If  w.  are  not  misled  by  on. 
hopes,  the  dream  of  Ignorance  is  at  least  broken,  and  there  are  sign. 
thaVthe  period  is  approaching  when  we  may  say  of  our  country,  7W. 
,W.  r.imtAtdh,r  This  prophecy  had  received  some  confirm.tio, 
in  the  g™  and  local  observation  manifest  in  a  series  of  letter,  which 
•nueaild  in  the  JK™  T.rh  amid,,  signed  Jonathan  Oldstyle,  Gent. 
?£ S  prodnetions  of  Washington  Irving,  the  Goldsmith  o  Amer_ 
to,  whowi  bom  in  New  York,  April  6,  1,83.    Symptom,  ol  alarmin, 
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disease  soon  after  induced  a  voyage  to  Europe;  and  lie  reti'.rned  to  the 
Island  of  Manhattan,  the  scene  of  his  boyish  rambles  and  youthful 
reveries,  with  a  mind  expanded  by  new  Rcenes,  and  his  natural  love 
of  travel  and  elegant  literature  deepened.  Although  ostensibly  a  law 
student  in  the  ofEce  of  Judge  Hoffman,  his  time  was  devoted  to  social 
intercourse  with  his  kindred,  who  were  established  in  business  in 
New  York,  and  a  few  genial  companions,  to  meditative  loiterirgi 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  picturesque  river  so  dear  to  his  heart,  and  to 
m'iting  magazine  papers.  The  happy  idea  of  a  humorous  descriptioi 
of  his  native  town,  under  the  old  Dutch  governors,  was  no  aoonei  coi. 
ceived  than  executed  with  inimitable  wit  and  originality.  Not  tlieii 
contemplating  the  profession  of  letters,  he  did  not  take  advantage  of 
the  remarkable  success  that  attended  this  work,  of  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  thus  speaks  in  one  of  his  letters  to  an  American  friend :  "  I  beg 
you  to  accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  uncommon  degree  of  entertain- 
ment which  I  have  received  from  the  most  excellently  jocose  history  of 
New  York,  I  am  sensible  that  as  a  stranger  to  American  parties  and 
politics,  I  must  lose  much  of  the  concealed  satire  of  the  piece;  but  i 
must  own  that,  looking  at  the  simple  and  obvious  meaning  only,  I  have 
nevej  read  anything  so  closely  resembling  the  style  of  Dean  Swift  as 
the  annals  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  1  have  been  employed  these 
few  evenings  in  reading  them  aloud  to  Mrs.  S.  and  two  ladies  who 
are  our  guests,  and  our  s'ides  have  been  absolutely  sore  with  laughing. 
I  think,  too,  there  are  passages  which  indicate  that  the  author  possesses 
power  of  a  different  kind,  and  has  some  touches  which  remind  me  much 
of  Sterne."  Salma^^sdi,  which  Mr.  Irving  had  previously  undertaken, 
in  conjunction  with  Paulding,  proved  a  hit,  and  established  the  fame 
of  its  authors;  it  was  in  form  and  method  of  publication  imitated  from 
the  Sfeetaior,  but  in  details,  spirit,  and  aim,  so  exquisitely  adapted  to 
ihe  latitude  of  New  York,  that  its  appearance  was  hailed  with  a  delight 
Hitherto  unknown ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  complete  triumph  of  local  genius. 
From  these  pursuits,  the  author  turned  to  commercial  toil,  in  connec- 
lion  with  which  he  embarked  for  England  in  iSiJ;  and  while  there,  a 
reverse  of  fortune  led  to  his  resuming  the  pen  as  a  means  of  subsistence, 
\-a  his  next  work,  the  Sketcli-Book,  Sir  Walter's  opinion  of  his  pathetic 
.ein  was  fully  realized;  Tke  Wife,  The  Pride  of  the  Village,  and  Tie 
ISrotea  Heart,  at  once  took  their  places  as  gems  of  English  sentiment 
and  description.  Nor  were  the  associations  of  home  inoperative ;  and 
\y\t  Legend  of  Sleepy  HolloTo  first  gave  a  "local  habitation."  in  our 
fKi!h  land,  tc  native  fancy.  His  impressions  of  domestic  life  in  Great 
Hiitain  were  soon  after  given  to  the  public  in  Bracehridge  Hall,  xmd 
mme  of  his  continental  experiences  embodied  in  the  Tales  of  a  Trav 
tiler.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Irving  visited  Spain  to  write  the  Life  of  Colum- 
bus, to  wiiich  we  have  before  alluded.  His  sojourn  at  the  Alhambra, 
and  n1.  Abbotsford  and  Newstead  Abbey,  are  the  subjects  of  other  grace- 
ful and  charming  volumes ;  while  Astoria,  or  Anecdotes  of  an  Enter- 
prise  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Life  of  Mohammed,  proved 
solid  as  well  as  elegant  contributions  to  our  standard  literature;  nn^ 
t!w  Life  of  WtaiiugtoH,  n  standard  natjonsl  bioji;raphj'. 
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There  LTe  writers  who  hnve  so  ministered  to  our  enjoyment  as  to 
become  associated  with  our  happiest  literary  recollections.  The  com- 
oanionshtp  of  their  works  has  been  to  us  as  that  of  an  entertaining  and 
cherished  friend,  whose  converse  cheers  the  hours  of  languor,  and 
brightens  the  period  of  recreative  pleasure.  We  arc  wont  to  think  and 
to  speak  of  them  with  quite  a  different  sentiment  from  that  which 
prompts  us  to  speculate  upon  less  familiar  and  less  endeared  produr. 
tinns.  There  is  ever  within  us  a  sense  of  obligation,  an  ident.ficatio 
of  our  individual  pai-Uality  with  the  author,  when  the  fruits  of  hislabor 
arc  nlUided  to,  his  merits  discussed,  or  his  very  name  mentioned.  Thfl 
sensitiveness  appropriate  to  the  writer's  self  seems,  in  a  manner,  trans- 
ferred to  our  own  bosoms;  his  faults  are  scarcely  recognized,  and  we 
guard  his  laurels  as  if  our  own  eiTorte  had  aided  in  their  winning,  and 
our  own  happiness  was  involved  in  their  preservation.  Such  feelings 
obtain,  indeed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with  reference  to  all  the  mas- 
ter spirits  in  literature,  whose  labors  have  been  devoted,  with  signal 
success,  to  the  gratification  and  elevation  of  humanity.  But  the_  degree 
of  permanency  for  such  tributary  sentiment  in  the  general  mind  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  field  of  effort  selected  by  the  favorite  author, 
and  his  own  peculiar  circumstances  and  character.  Subjects  of  tem- 
porary interest,  however  admirably  treated,  and  with  whatever  applause 
received,  are  obviously  ill  calculated  to  retain,  for  any  considerable 
ength  of  time,  a  strong  hold  upon  human  regard ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ng  the  alleged  inconsistency  between  an  author's  personal  character 
and  history  and  the  in6uence  of  his  works,  the  motives  adduced  bj 
Addison  for  prefacing  the  Spectator  with  an  account  of  himself  are 
deeply  founded  in  human  nature.  Not  merely  contemporary  sentiment, 
but  after  opinion  in  relation  to  literary  productions,  will  be  materially 
affected  by  what  is  known  of  the  author.  The  present  prevailing  ten- 
dency to  inquire,  often  with  a  truly  reprehensible  minuteness,  into 
whatever  in  the  most  distant  manner  relates  to  the  leading  literary 
men  of  the  age,  aifords  ample  evidence  of  this  truth.  Lideed,  we  may 
iustly  anticipate  that  literary,  if  not  general  biography,  will,  ere  long, 
from  the  very  interest  manifested  in  regard  to  it,  attain  an  importance, 
and  uitlmately  a  philosophical  dignity,  such  as  shall  engage  m  its  behalf 
the  sedulous  lab<»-s  of  the  best  endowed  and  most  accomplished  mmds. 
nie  occasion  which  first  induced  Geoffrey  Crayon  to  delineate,  and 
those  which  have  suggested  his  subsequent  pencillings,  were  singularly 
happy  and  the  circumstances  under  which  these  masterly  sketches 
were  produced,  nay,  the  whole  history  of  the  man,  are  signally  fitted 
to  deepen  the  interest  which  his  literary  merits  necessarily  encited.  Ir 
ravine  this  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  prejudices  so  or. generously 
ibn^d  upon  the  attention  of  the  absentee,  and  so  affectingly  alluded  tr. 
In  the  opening  of  his  first  work  after  returning  from  Europe ;  but  Jo 
we  err  in  deeming  those  prejudices  na  unchargeable  upon  the  mass  of 
his  countrymen  as  they  were  essent.ally  unjust  and  partial .'  Nay,  ok 
we  not  in  this  volume,  with  our  author's  characteristic  genuineness  of 
feeling'and  simplicity,  assured  of  his  own  settled  and  happy  sense  o( 
the  high  place  he  occupies  in  (he  estimation  anij  Jove  of  Americans  f 
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The  Tour  on  tie  Prairies  appeared  in  1836.  It  is  an  unpretending 
account,  comprehending  a  period  of  about  four  weeka,  of  traveliing 
and  hunting  excursions  upon  the  vast  western  plains.  The  local  fea- 
tures of  this  interesfing  region  have  been  displayed  to  us  in  several 
works  of  Action,  of  which  it  has  formed  the  scene ;  and  more  format 
illustrations  of  the  extensive  domain  denominated  The  West,  and  its 
denizens,  have  been  repeatedly  presented  to  the  public.  But  in  this 
volume  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  attractive  portions  of  tiw 
^reat  subject  is  diecussed,  not  as  the  subsidiary  part  of  a  romantic 
story,  nor  yet  in  the  desultory  style  of  epistolary  composition,  but  in 
the  deliberate,  connected  form  of  a  retrospective  narration.  When  we 
say  that  the  Tour  on  the  Prairies  is  rife  with  the  characteristics  of  itt 
autlior,  no  ordinary  eulogium  is  bestowed.  His  graphic  power  is  mani- 
fest througliout.  The  boundless  prairies  stretch  out  inimitably  to  the 
fancy,  as  tlie  eye  scans  his  descriptions.  The  athletic  figures  of  the 
riflemen,  the  gayly  arrayed  Indians,  the  heavy  bufi'alo,  and  the  graceful 
deer,  pass  in  strong  relief  and  startling  contrast  before  us.  We  are 
stirred  by  the  bustle  of  the  camp  at  dawn,  and  soothed  by  its  quiet  or 
delighted  with  its  picturesque  aspect  under  the  shadow  of  night.  The 
imagination  revels  amid  the  green  oak  clumps  and  verdant  pea  vines, 
the  expanded  plains  and  the  glancing  river,  the  forest  aisles  and  the 
silent  stars.  Nor  is  this  all.  Our  hearts  thrill  at  the  vivid  representa- 
tions of  a  primitive  and  excursive  existence;  we  involuntarily  yearn, 
as  we  read,  for  the  genial  activity  and  the  perfect  exposure  to  the  influ- 
ences of  Nature  in  all  her  free  magniflcence,  of  a  woodland  and  adven- 
turous life  (  the  morning  strain  of  the  bugle,  the  excitement  of  the  chase, 
the  delicious  repast,  the  forest  gossiping,  the  sweet  repose  beneath  thf 
canopy  of  heaven  —  how  inviting,  as  depicted  by  such  a  pencil  1 

Nor  has  the  author  failed  to  invigorate  and  render  doubly  attractive 
these  descriptive  drawings,  with  the  peculiar  light  and  shade  of  his  own 
rich  humor,  and  the  mellow  softness  of  his  ready  sympathy.  A  le^s 
skilful  draughtamiin  would,  perhaps,  in  the  account  of  the  preparations  for 
departure  (Chapter  III.),  have  spoken  of  the  hunters,  the  fires,  and  the 
steeds  —but  who,  except  Geoffrey  Crayon,  would  have  been  so  quaintly 
mindful  of  the  little  dog,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  regarded  the 
operations  of  the  farrier?  How  inimitably  the  Bee  Hunt  is  portrayed! 
and  what  have  we  of  the  kind  so  racy  as  the  account  of  the  Republic'" 
of  Prairie  Dogs,  unless  it  be  that  of  the  Rookery  in  Bracebridge  Hall  f 
What  expressive  portraits  are  the  delineations  of  our  rover's  compan- 
ions! How  consistently  drawn  throughout,  and  in  what  flee  contraft, 
are  the  reserved  and  saturnine  Beatte,  and  the  vain-glorious,  sprightly 
And  versatile  Tonish  '  A  golden  vein  of  vivacious,  yet  chaste  compari- 
son—tliat  beautia'  jet  rarely  well-managed  species  of  wit,  and  a 
wholesome  and  pleasing  sprinkling  of  moral  comment  —  tliat  delicate 
and  often  most  efficacious  medium  of  useful  impressions  —  intertwine 
ind  vivify  the  main  narraUve.  Sometl  ing,  too,  of  that  line  pathos 
which  enriches  his  earlier  productions,  enhances  the  value  of  the 
piesent.  He  tells  u^,  mdeed,  with  commendable  honesty,  of  his  new 
appetite  for  destruction,  which  the  gune  of  the  prairie  excited ;  but  W 
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cannotl  a  fo  Ictender  es  of*heittlat  jmpfttl  e  so  eillywth 
B  ffer  ng  -ind  y  eid  so  gracefu  ly  to  k  ndly  mpulses  He  gazes  upou 
the  noblL  cour  er  of  the  w  ii  and  w  si  es  that  h  s  freedo  n  mav  ba 
perpetuated  he  recogn  zee  the  t  ucl  ng  nst  ct  vh  ch  la  Is  the 
wounded  elk  to  turn  as  de  -Jnd  d  e  in  at  ra  j  he  p  ocates  tl  e 
attach  neaf  of  tl  e  heist  w!  ch  s  s  i  s  1  m  ind  n  ore  tl  -i  all  ca  i 
m  n  ter  eve  to  ti  e  fo  ble  of  i  fellow  be  g  athe  than  mar  U  e 
trjr\   cnt  re  gn  of  1  un  an  plea  u  e 

Wath  ngton  I  v  ng'a  la  t  days  were  passed  at  1  s  congen  al  ho  ne 
'  Sunojs  do  on  the  banks  of  h  s  favor  te  nver  the  Hudson  Tl  e 
rev  sed  ed  t  on  of  h  s  wo  ks  had  a  large  sile  and  to  these  ne  ad  led 
any  Spin  si  legend  1  o  e  sketches  ind  h  s  eliho  ate  b  og  aphj 
of  Washington  After  so  manj  jenrs  pas  ed  abroad  i  d  h  es  dence 
isAmericanministerattheCourt  of  Spain,  and  after  so  long  and  pros- 
perous a  literary,  and  so  genial  and  endeared  a  social,  career,  he  died 
■—surrounded  by  his  kindred,  to  whom  he  was  the  life- long  benefactor, 
crowned  with  honorable  fame  and  the  affection  of  his  countrymen  — 
on  the  agth  of  November,  1859,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six-  His  pub- 
lisher, George  P.  Putnam,  has  issued,  and  continues  to  Issue,  three 
different  editions  of  his  writings,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list ', 
Alkambra,  Astoria,  Bonneville,  Bracebridge,  Columhis,  Crayon,  Gold- 
sinilH,  Granada,  Knickerbocker,  Mahomet,  Salmagundi,  Sketch-Booi, 
Spanish  Papers,  Traveller,  Welferfs  Roost,  Lifa  of  Washington. 

It  lias  been  said  that  Mr.  Irving,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  seriously 
proposed  to  himselt  the  profession  ot  an  artist  The  idea  was  a  legit 
imate  result  of  his  intellectml  constitution ,  ind  although  he  denied 
its  development  m  one  form,  in  another  it  has  fullvv  ind  cited  itself 
Many  of  hi=  volumes  ire  a  collection  of  sketches,  embodied  hippilj 
in  language,  sinw  thereby  their  more  general  enjojment  is  insured 
but  susceptible  of  immed  ate  tiansfer  to  the  canvis  of  the  painter 
These  are  like  a  fine  gi'lery  of  pictures,  wherein  ail  his  countrymen 
delight  in  many  a  morning  lounge  and  evening  reverie 

Until  within  the  last  hall  century  not  only  the  standard  literature, 
but  the  cntical  opinions,  of  Amenci  wcte  almo'it  eiclu--ively  of  trans 
Bllantic  origin  But  with  n  that  pei  od  1  number  of  writei-s,  endowed 
with  acute  perceptions  and  eloquent  expression,  as  well  as  the  requisite 
knowledge,  have  arisen  to  elucidate  the  tendencies,  define  the  traits, 
and  advocate  the  merits  of  modern  writers.  By  faithful  translations, 
Ubie  reviews,  lectures  and  essays,  the  best  characteristics  of  men  of 
literary  genius,  schools  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  science  have  bc-ri 
rendered  familiar  to  the  cultivated  minds  of  the  nation.  Thus  Richard 
II.  Dana  has  explored  and  interpreted,  with  a  rare  sympathetic  intel- 
ligence, the  old  English  drama;  Andrews  Norton,  the  authenticity  of 
Ihe  Gospels;  Richard  H.  Wilde,  the  love  and  madness  of  Tasso;  Alen 
ander  H.  Everett,  the  range  of  contemporary  French  and  German 
literature;  Professor  Reed,  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth;  Henry  N. 
Hudson,  the  plays  of  Shakspeare;  John  S.  Hart,  rhe  Taery  Queen; 
RuBsell  Lowell,  the  older  British  poets  ^  and  Edwi:    P.  Whipple,  the 
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beet  aiitliors.  3f  Great  Britain  and  America.     W.  A.  Jines,   Hoffman, 
Duyckinck,  and  others,  hiive  also  illustrated  o  (r  critical  literature. 

For  the  chief  critical  and  biographical  hislory  of  literature  in  tfie 
United  States,  we  are  indebted  to  E.  A.  and  George  Dujcklnck': 
Cyclopedia  of  Americas  Literature,  two  copious  and  interesting  vol- 
umes, popular  at  home  and  useful  abroad,  giving  an  elaborate  acaninl 
of  what  ban  been  done  by  American  writers  from  the  foundation  of  the 
countr;-  to  the  present  hour.  These  works  are  the  fruit  of  great  te 
search,  and  nn  enthusiasm  for  native  literature  as  rare  as  it  is  patrio'.ir. 
Oiii'  numerous  "  Female  Prose  Writers  "  have  also  found  in  intclligsni 
am  genial  historian  and  critic  in  Professor  Hart. 

The  philosophic  acuteness,  animated  and  fluent  diction,  and  thorougii 
knowledge  ofthe  subjects  discussed,  render  Mr.  Whipple's  critical  essays 
among  the  most  agreeable  reading  of  the  kind.  His  reputation  aa  an 
eloquent  and  sagacious  critic  is  now  firmly  established.  Both  in  style 
and  thought  these  critical  essays  are  worthy  of  the  times ;  bold  without 
extravagance,  refined,  yet  free  of  dilettante i am,  manly  and  philosophic  in 
sentiment,  and  attractive  in  manner.*  The  most  elaborate  single  work, 
however,  in  the  history  of  literature,  is  George  Ticknor's  History  of 
Spanish  Literature,  the  result  of  many  years*  research,  and  so  complete 
and  satisfactory,  that  the  best  European  critics  have  recognized  it  a  per- 
manent authority;  it  is  both  authentic  and  tasteful;  the  translations  are 
excellpnt,  the  arrangement  judicious,  and  the  wbole  performance  a  work 
cf  genuine  scholarship.  It  supplies  a  desideratum,  and  is  an  interest- 
ing and  thorough  exposition  of  a  subject  at  once  curious,  attractive, 
and  of  genera!  literary  utilitj'.  James  Walker  and  Francis  Wayland, 
although  of  widely  diverse  theological  opinions,  are  both  expositors  of 
moral  philosophy,  to  which  they  have  made  valuable  contributions. 
Henry  James,  of  Albany,  is  the  most  argumentative  and  eloquent 
advocate  of  new  social  principles  in  the  country;  and  Waldo  Emer- 
son, by  a  certain  quaintness  of  diction  and  boldly  speculative  turn  of 
mind,  has  achieved  a  wide  popularity.  It  is,  however,  to  a  peculiar 
verba]  facility  and  aphoristic  emphasis,  rather  than  to  any  constructive 
genius,  that  he  owes  the  impression  he  creates.  He  is  regarded  as  the 
leader  of  a  sect,  who,  some  years  since,  from  the  reaction  of  minds  op- 
pressed and  narrowed  by  New  England  conventionalism  and  bigotry,  and, 
in  some  instances,  kindled  by  the  speculations  of  German  literature, 
broke  away  from  the  conventional  and  sought  freedom  in  the  transcen- 
dental school.  In  the.  Memoirs  0/ Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  thi;  move- 
ment is  described  and  the  principles  of  its  disciples  hinted  rather  than 
explained.  "Tl.i  ri=sof  this  enthusiasm,"  says  her  biogiapher,  "was 
as  mysterious  aj  mat  of  any  form  of  revival;  and  only  tl  ey  who  were 
of  Ihe  faith  could  comprehend  how  bright  was  tliis  morning-time  of  a 
i-,fw  hope.  Transcendentalism  was  an  assertion  of  the  inalienable 
integrity  of  man,  of  the  ordinances  of  Divinity  in  instinct.  In  part  it 
was  a  reaction  against  Puritan  orthodoxy;  in  part  an  effect  of  renewed 
study  of  the  ancients,  of  Oriental  Pantheitits,  of  Plato,  and  the  Alcxan. 
iiiv  Fiiiil  Li't ;  Character  and  Charirleiistii 
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drim.,  of  Plularcii's  Moral.,  Sencc,  and  Eplcteta, ;  in  p.rt  Uie  n.t.ir.; 
produi  of  Ito  pl.ce  .nd  llm.  On  the  .ome^h.t  .tnnted  .totk  . 
nionucorrelatlv.  to  Snprene  Wl.dom  -  h.d  been  gt.Ited  Gennan 
He;,lU«,  as  taught  bj  ma.t.r.  of  mo.t  v.rion.  .d.ools  - 

Whoever  turns  to  Emerson's  Ei  3VS  or  to  the  writings  of  .his  tran- 
secndental  sibjl  (who.,  rema  kable  aoq    rtme  its,  moral  courage,  and 

,"ie  fate,  re"*"  ^  »™  P"»  °»'  ""^  ""'i  '?"""'?,°?°dta? 
.  «t=lpm  a  code  or  even  a  set  of  dehn  te  principles,  will  be  disap- 
•ported  'xhrSlet  good  tb.s  tar  ach  eved  b,  this  class  of  thinken. 
L.  been  negative;  the,  have  em.nc  pated  nan,  minds  f™  *=  »  "^ 
4>m  of  local  prejudice,  and  p  e  pt  ve  op  mn,  but  have  !■"««  " 
reveal  an,  po.itive  and  satisfactor,  truth  nknown  before.  Emerson 
tas  an  inventive  fane,  i  he  knows  how  to  clothe  truisms  in  startling 
costume  i  he  evolve,  beautiful  or  apt  Hgures  and  apothegms  that  strike 
at  «rst,  but  when  contemplated,  prove,  a.  has  been  .aid,  u.uall,  either 
true  and  not  new,  or  new  and  not  true.  His  volumes,  however,  are 
ugges'ive  te,"r;.nd  often  gracefull,  written ,  the,  are  thoughtful 
„b£™t,  and  .pecnlatlve,  and  indicate  a  philosophic  taste  i-.  h"  »» 
nower.  As  cootribntion,  to  American  literature,  the,  have  the  mer  t 
^  spirit,  beaut,,  and  reflective  to.,  previonsl,  almost  nndiscoyer.bl. 
in  the  didactic  writings  of  the  countr,.  A  wHter  °^»»"  """»"/ 
in  ethic,  and  a  svmp.th,  with  man  more  human,  i.  OtviUe  Dew.,, 
whose  disconrMS  abound  in  earn.st  appeals  to  con.cioa.n.ss,  m  a  noble 
vindication  of  human  nature,  and  a  faith  in  progressiv.  ideas,  oft.0 
arraved  in  touching  and  impre.sive  rhetoric.  ■  u.,  ,.r 

We  have  not  bin  wanting  in  eacelient  translators,  especiall,  of 
German  literature;  on,  scholar,  and  poet,  have  admir.M,  used  the,, 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  this  regard.  The  «ret  "P"™"  "' 
Bancroft",  translation  of  H«iren,  already  referred  to;  and  .mce  then, 
™me  of  the  choice.t  l,rics  and  best  philosoph,  of  German,  have  been 
given  to  the  American  public  b.  Professor  Longfellow,  George  R.ple,, 
R.  W.  Emerson,  John  S.  Dwight,  S.  M.  Fuller,  George  H.  Calvert  Rev 
C  T.  Breoks,  W  H.  Channing,  F.  H.  Hedge,  Samuel  O.E,ood  and 
other..  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  tran.Ialcd  Sannasario  .  Italian 
;*».,  M«,.  Nichols  the  i.„,.,™  Sfo.i  of  Man.oni,  ""J  D-  P-™; 
of  Boston,  has  made  the  best  metrical  translation,  into  English  ol 
DaDte'E  gi eat  poem.  „  i.„.  ■„„„  nl«.idv 

The  most  elaborate  piece  of  humor  in  our  literature  ha.  oe.n  alnja, 
mentioned -a.  Irving',  facetious  hl.tor,  of  hi.  native  own.  l  ne 
.k,«h  entitled  Tt,  S,..,  G»./»..,  b,  the  s.m.  gema  .ntho', 
.nolher  inimitahl.  al»mpt  in  miniature,  a.  well  as  «».  of  the  paper, 
n  S.L,u,s..dl.  The  LMUr,  ,f  y.,h  Dn„.g  ma,  be  •""'J.™'  " 
ndigenous  specimen  in  this  department,  »<'  « ■"  *=  ^i'Ti 
SkXta  of  Josoph  C.  Neal,  the  Olhf^dlana  of  WiUi.  G.  Clarke,  the 
P,fir  H^M..  of  Cornelin.  Matthew.,  and  man,  .ccnes  b,  'Thorpe, 
m  Mrs.  KiVkland'.  iV«c  Ho...  and  the  Blgl„  P.f.r,  -<  If-^'^ 
The  original  aspects  of  life  in  the  West  .nd  South,  a.  -ell  a  tho.e  of 
y^kt.  Land,  have  .l.o  found  .everal  apt  and  grapnic  dehneator.. 
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Rlthough  the  coarseness  of  the  subjects,  or  the  carelessneas  i>f  the  style, 
Will  Eeldom  allow  them  a  literary  rank. 

That  delightful  species  of  literature  which  h  r.either  criticism  no( 
fiction  —  neither  oratory  nor  history  —  but  partakes  somewhat  of  all 
these,  and  owes  its  charm  fo  a  felicitous  blending  of  fact  and  fancy,  of 
sentiment  and  thought  —  the  belles  lettres  writing  of  our  country,  hae 
gradually  increased  as  the  ornamental  has  encroached  on  the  once 
arbitrary  domain  of  the  useful.  Among  the  earliest  specimens  were 
tlie  Leiien  of  a  British  Spy,  and  the  Old  Bachelor  of  William  Wirt, 
■nd  Tudor's  Letters  on  Neiv  England :  in  New  York  this  sphere  vat 
frw»ftilly  illustrated  by  Robert  C.  Sands  and  Theodore  S.  Fay,  by  tale, 
novelette,  and  essay;  in  Philadelphia,  by  Robert  Walsh,  who  gleanei' 
two  volumes  from  his  newspaper  articles;  and  at  present,  by  the  Jiev 
«ries  of  a  Bachelor  of  Mitchell,  and  the  contributions  of  N.  P.  Willis, 
and  in  a  more  vigorous  manner  in  the  St.  Leger  Papers  of  Kimball. 
Professors  Frisbie,  Caldwell,  Henry,  and  others  have  contributed  to 
the  taste  and  culture  of  the  belles  lettres  in  America.* 

The  literature  of  no  country  is  more  rich  in  hooks  of  travel-  From 
Carter's  Letters  from  Europe,  Dwight's  Travels  in  m-ai  England,  and 
Lewis  and  Clark's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  Tacatan 
of  Stephens,  and  the  Thuo  Tears  before  the  Mast  of  Dana,  American 
writers  have  put  forth  a  succession  of  animated,  intelligent,  and  most 
agreeable  records  of  their  explorations  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  In 
many  instances,  their  researcliea  have  been  directed  to  a  special  object, 
and  resulted  in  positive  contributions  to  natural  science;  thus  Audu- 
bon's travels  are  associated  with  his  discoveries  in  ornithology,  and 
those  of  Schoolcraft  with  his  Indian  lore.  Stephens  revealed  to  our 
gaze  the  singular  and  magnificent  ruins  of  Central  America;  Sander- 
son unfolded  the  hygiene  of  life  in  Paris;  Flint  guided  our  steps 
through  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  West,  and  Irving  and  Hoffman 
brought  its  scenic  wonders  home  to  the  coldest  fancy  f 

•  Ther'  are  a  few  Amsrican  books  which  eannot  be  strictly  claseiflsd  under 
either  of  these  divisions,  which  not  only  have  a  sterling  value,  but  a.  wide  and 
Bslablished  reputation,  such  as  the  Legal  Comm&tta.nes  of  Chancellor  Kent ,  the 
DicHotiarg  of  Noah  "Webster;  Dr.  Rush's  Treatise  on  tlie  Philosophy  o'  Ihe 
H«nian  Voice ;  Lectures  on  Art,  by  Washington  AUston  ;  the  Classical  SImtials 
of  Prrfessor  Anthou,  and  Kev.  P.  Bullions,  D.  D. ;  Dr.  Bowditoh's  translation 
of  (he  Micanijae  Celeste  of  La  Place ;  the  Ofnitlwlogy  of  Wileon  and  Audubon , 
Cathn's  and  Scboolorafl's  works  on  the  Indians;— the  ethnological  contribulioiia 
of  Sqv.ier,  Pickering's  philological  researches,  and  the  essays  on  politicil  econ 
limy  bj  Albert  Gallatin,  Eaguet,  Dr.  Cooper,  Tu::ker.  Colton,  Wnyland,  Middle- 
ton,  Raymond,  A.  H.  Everett,  and  Henry  C.  Carey.  Francis  Bowen  has  published 
Ible  Icdtures  on  metaphysical  subjects.  Jamea  D.  Nourse,  of  Kentucky,  has 
published  a  clever  little  treatise,  the  PMloaophy  of  History ;  Dr.  Palfrey,  of 
Uaasaehuaetls,  n  series  of  erudite  lectures  on  Jewish  antiqniliea  ;  J'.  Q.  Adama 
■  course  on  rhetoric ;  Judge  Buell  and  Henry  Colman  valuable  works  on  agricul- 
tore,  and  A.  J.  Downing  on  rural  architecture  and  horticultare. 

t  It  ia  difficult  tf  enumerate  the  works  in  this  department;  but  among  them 
may  bo  justly  commended;  either  for  gracaa  of  style,  effective  description,  of 
Inteiesthig  narrative,  —  and,  in  some  inatances,  for  all  these  qualities  combined, 
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"Americana  are  thought  by  foreign  critics  to  extet  as  writers  of  trav- 
els; and  tlie  opinion  is  confirmed  bj  tlie  remarkable  success  whicli  has 
BO  oflen  attended  tlieir  works.  Indeed,  in  scarcely  anj  otlier  field  of  lit- 
erature has  the  talent  ol'  this  country  been  so  generally  recognined 
abroad;  and  this  superiority  appears  to  be  a  naturalresult  of  American 
life  and  character.  Witi  few  time-honored  customs  or  strong  local 
assotiatioiis  to  bind  him  to  the  soil,  with  little  hereditary  dignity  of 
name  or  position  to  sustain,  and  accustomed,  from  infancy,  to  witness 
fteiiuenl  changes  of  position  and  fortune,  the  inhabitant  of  no  civilized 
Innd  has  BO  little  restraint  upon  his  vagrant  humor  as  a  native  of  the 
ITii'ted  States,  The  American  is  by  nature  locomotive ;  lie  believes  in 
change  of  air  for  heatth,  change  of  residence  for  success,  change  of 
society  for  improvement.  Pioneer  enterprise  is  a  staple  of  our  hiS' 
tory.  Not  only  do  the  economy  of  life  and  the  extent  of  territory  in 
tlie  New  World  train  her  citizens,  as  it  were,  to  travel,  —  their  tempera- 
meat  and  taste  also  combine  to  make  them  tourists.  Tlieir  existence 
favors  quickness  of  perception,  however  inimical  it  may  be  to  contem- 
plative energy.  Self-reliance  leads  to  adventure.  The  J  n  om 
prejudice  incident  to  a  new  counti-y  gives  more  ample  pe  ob 
vation ;  and  the  very  freshness  of  life  renders  impress  on  n  w 

scenes  more  vivid.  Thus  free  and  inspired,  it  is  not  p  g  ha 
things  often  wear  a  more  clear  and  impressive  aspect  to  h  m  d  ban 
they  do  to  the  Jaded  senses  and  the  conventional  views  O  mo  e  a  ned 
and  reserved,  but  less  flexible  and  genial  travellers.  The  y  p  h 
grace  of  Irving,  the  impersonal  fidelity  of  Stephens,  the  Flemish  de- 
tdls  of  Slidell  Mackenzie,  the  picturesque  and  spirited  description  of 
Hoffman,  and  the  De  Foe-like  narratives  of  Melville  and  Dana,  are 
qualities' that  have  gained  them  more  readers  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
nerd  of  travellers,  who  have  lavished  on  pictures  of  the  same  scenes 
more  learning  and  finish,  perhaps,  but  less  of  integrity  of  statement 
and  naturalness  of  feeling."" 

Romantic  fiction,  in  the  United  States,  took  its  rise  with  the  publica- 
tion of  Wieland  by  Charles  Brockdcn  Brown,  in  iJgS;  attained  its 
most  complete  and  characteristic  development  in  the  long  and  brilliant 
career,  as  a  novelist,  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper;  and  is  now  rep- 
resented, in  its  M-tLstic  excellence,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  The 
parents  of  Brown  were  Philadelphia  Quakers,  and  he  was  born  in  that 
-the  Year  in  Spain  of  Mackenzie,  the  Winter  in  the  West  of  C.  F.  Hoflninn, 
the  Oregoa  Traii  of  Francis  Parkman,  the  PendlKngs  by  the  Way  of  Willis, 
(he  Scene*  and  ThouglUs  in  Ewope  of  George  H.  Caliert,  Longfellow's  Oidrr 
mtr,  the  Typee  of  Melville,  the  Vieun  afoot  of  Taylor,  Fresh  Gleaning*  by 
MiUjhell,  Aife  Noles  by  Geo.  W.  Curtis,  Squier's  Nicaragua,  and  the  writings  uf 
thiK  kind  by  Robinson,  Long,  Melville,  Jewett,  Sponcer,  Gregg,  Townsend.  Frp- 
mont,  Lfuiman,  Bryant,  Thorpe,  Kendall,  Wilson,  Webber,  Colton,  Gillespie, 
Headiey,  Dewey,  Kip,  Sillinian,  BIgelow,  Cushiug,  Wise,  Warren,  Mitchell, 
Cheever,  Catlin,  Nonnnn,  Wallis,  Shaler,  Busehenberger,  King,  Breekenridge, 
Kidder,  Brown,  Fisk,  Lyman,  the  Exploring  Expedition  by  Wilkes,  the  Dead  Sea 
Expeditionby  Lynch, and  the  voyagesofDclnnn.Cleveland.CoggeshiU,  and  other* 

•  Charaoteristica  of  Literature.    Second  Series. 
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citj  on  Lie  17th  of  Jiinuary,  1771,  An  invajd  fnim  infancj',  lie  had 
the  dreamy  moods  and  roaming  propensity  incident  to  poetical  sym- 
pathies ;  after  vainly  attempting  to  interest  his  mind  in  the  law,  excepl 
in  a  s,pecu!ative  manner,  he  became  an  author,  at  a  period  and  under 
dreumstances  which  afford  the  best  evidence  that  the  vocation  was 
ordained  by  his  idiosyncrasy.  With  chieSy  the  encouragement  jf  3 
few  cultivated  friends  in  New  York  to  sustain  him,  with  nan-ow  meam 
urJ  feehie  health,  he  earnestly  pursued  his  lonely  career,  inspired  by 
Ihe  enth'.iiiiasm  of  genius.  His  literary  toil  was  varied,  en  dite,  aid 
indefatigable.  He  edited  magazines  and  annual  registers,  wiote  politi- 
cal essayi.  a  geography,  and  'a  treatise  on  architecture,  translated  Vol 
ney's  Travels  in  the  United  States,  debated  at  cjjibs,  journaliiKd,  corre- 
sponded, made  excursions,  and  entered  ardently  into  tlie  quiet  duties 
ofthefi      'd        dtl     f  ra'lj      H"      h        te  '  gularly  gentle  and 

pure;       d  h    w      b  1       d  wl  t     pp       ated      It  is  by  hi 

novels  1    w  tl    t  B    w         h        d  w        Tl  ej  are  remarkibla 

for  inte      ty  a  d      pe      t      1   m      H  w      em  nently  paydio- 

logical    Gdw  hElhptip       Tth    reider  ol  the  prfcs 

ent  day  th        vnt  og      pp  m  wl    t  1      t  d       d  sketch  like    bul 

when  w  d      t!     p        d     f  th  mp  and  the  disadvan 

tages  \  d  wl  h  th  y  pp  d  h  y  t  1yd  erve  to  be  rankec 
among  thwdflpdt  tthhmn    nind      Brown   de- 

lighted t  ly       h    ph  f  n         to  bring  human 

nature      dyt  tdjtl  d  mark  the  conse 

quence  I  O  and  A  th  M  ny  J  ne  T  lb  t  Edgar  Huntlev, 
and  W  I     d  h  h         n  ptie    somnambulism 

rare  co       d  d         tnloq      m    b       ght  t         t  upon  individuals 

of  exc  t  b!  t      p    t         h  ra  t  d  th  It  is  often  thnlhng 

The  descriptions  are  terse  and  suggestive,  the  analysis  thorough  and 
the  feeling  high-strung  and  reflective.  The  pioneer  of  Araer  can  Action 
was  endowed  with  rare  energy  of  conception,  and  a  stjle  attractive 
from  its  restrained  earnestness  and  minute  delineation.  He  died  at  the 
close  of  his  thirty-ninth  year.  Had  his  works  been  as  artistically  con- 
structed as  they  were  profoundly  conceived  and  ingeniously  executed, 
they  would  have  beramc  standard.  As  it  is,  we  recognize  the  rare 
icsight  and  keen  sensibility  of  the  man,  acknowledge  his  power  to 
"  awaken  terror  and  pity,"  and  lament  the  want  of  high  finish  and  effec- 
tive shape  visible  in  these  early  and  remarkable  fruits  of  native  genius. 
The  first  successful  novel  by  an  American  author  was  the  Spy.  A 
Ijrevioue  work  by  the  same  author,  entitled  Precaution,  had  made  com- 
paratively  little  impression.  It  was  strongly  tinctured  with  an  English 
flavor,  in  many  respects  imitative,  and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
written  and  printed  under  circumstances  which  gave  little  range  to 
Cooper's  real  genius.  In  1823,  he  published  the  Pioneers.  In  this 
and  the  novel  immediately  preceding  it,  a  vein  of  national  association 
was  opened,  an  original  source  of^romantic  and  picturesque  interest 
revealed,  and  an  epoch  in  our  literature  created..  What  Cooper  had 
the  hold  inventioi  to  undertake,  he  had  the  firmness  of  purpose  and 
the  el«Blici^  of  spirit  to  pursue  with  unflinching  zeal      Indeed,  hi»  mos( 
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chaiacteristic  trait  was  self-reliance.  He  cominenced  :he  arduaus  careei 
of  aa  author  in  a  new  country,  and  with  fresh  materials ;  at  first,  the 
tone  of  criticism  was  somewhat  discouraging;  but  his  appeal  had  been 
to  the  popular  mind,  and  not  to  a  literary  clique,  and  the  response  was 
universal  and  sincere.  From  this  time,  he  gave  to  the  press  a  series 
of  prose  romances  conceived  with  so  much  spirit  and  truth,  and  eie- 
rutedwith  such  fidelity  and  vital  power,  thai  they  instantly  took  captiva 
the  reader.  His  faculty  of  description,  and  his  sense  of  the  adventur- 
9tis,  were  Hie  great  sources  of  his  triumph.  Refinement  of  style,  poelis 
liniibility  and  melodrimatic  intensity  were  elements  th'it  he  ignored' 
but  when  he  p  tured  the  sc  nes  of  the  for  t  a  d  p  a  r  e  the  nc  lenta 
of  Indian  wnrfire  the  v  c  ss  tudes  of  border  1  fe  a  i  tl  e  pi  no  lena 
of  the  ocean  and  naut  cal  exper  ence  1  e  d  splayed  a  f-im  I  a  ty  with 
the  subjects  a  keen  sjrapathy  w  th  the  chi  cte  and  a  tl  orough 
reality  the  de!  neat  on  wh  ch  at  once  sta  nped  h  m  ts  a  rr  ter  of 
original  and  f,  eit  capic  I3  It  s  b  e  that  n  o  ne  of  tl  e  requ  s  tes 
of  the  novel  st  he  was  nfer  o  to  miny  sub  eque  t  authors  n  th  same 
department.  His  female  characters  want  individuality  and  interest, 
and  his  dialogue  is  sometimes  forced  and  ineCfective;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  seized  with  a  bold  grasp  the  tangible  and  characteristic  in  hiu 
own  land,  and  not  only  stirred  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  with 
vivid  pictures  of  colonial,  revolutionary,  and  emigrant  life,  with  the 
vast  ocean  and  foi^st  for  its  scenes,  but  opened  to  the  gaze  of  Europe 
phases  of  human  existence  at  once  novel  and  exciting.  The  fisherman 
of  Norway,  the  merchant  of  Bordeaux,  tite  scholar  at  Frankfort,  and 
the  countess  of  Florence,  in  a  brief  period,  all  hung  with  delight  over 
Cooper's  daguerreotypes  of  the  New  World,  transferred  to  their  respec- 
tive languages.  This  was  no  ordinary  triumph.  It  was  a  rich  and 
legitimate  fruit  of  American  genius  in  letters.  To  appreciate  it  we 
must  look  back  upon  the  period  when  the  S^y,  the  Pioneers,  the  Last 
of  the  Mohicans,  the  Pilot,  the  Red  Rover,  the  Wept  of  the  Wish-tos- 
WisA,  the  Water  Witch,  and  the  Prairie,  were  new  creations,  and 
remember  that  they  first  revealed  America  to  Europe  through  a  literary 
medium.  In  the  opinion  of  some  critics,  the  unity  and  completeness 
of  Cooper's  fame  have  been  marred  by  those  novels  drawn  from  foreign 
subjects  and  induced  by  a  long  residence  in  Europe;  by  his  honest  bnt 
injudicious  attempts  to  reform  his  countrymen  it  some  of  their  partic- 
ular habits  and  modes  of  thought  or  action;  and  ilso  by  his  persistency 
in  issuing  volume  after  volume  of  fiction,  less  directly  inspired  by 
ibservation,  and  comparatively  devoid  of  interest.  Whatever  truth 
inay  exist  in  such  a  view  of  his  course,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  all 
a^mporary  defects  are  soon  forgotten  in  those  memorials  of  individual 
genius  which  have  the  stamp  of  tlie  author's  best  powers,  and  the 
-ecogmtion  of  the  world.  Leather- Stocking  and  Long  Tom  Coffin  are 
standard  characters;  the  woodland  landscapes,  the  sailing  matches  of 
men-of-war,  the  sea-fights,  wrecks,  and  aboriginal  heroes,  depicted,  as 
they  are,  by  Cooper  to  the  very  life,  and  In  enduring  colors,  will  be 
dentilied  both  with  his  name  and  country,  and  ever  vindicate  hij 
claim*  to  remembrance,    llis  youth  was  passed  in  a  manner  admirably 
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fitted  to  develop  his  special  talent,  and  provide  the  resources  of  hii 
BUbsequent  labora.  Bora  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  on  the  isth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1789,  he  was  early  removed  to  the  borders  of  Otsego  Lake,  where 
his  fatiier,  Judge  Cooper,  erected  a  homestead,  afterwards  inhabited 
and  long  occupied  by  the  novelist.  He  was  prepared  for  college  by  tlir 
Rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  in  Albany,  and  entered  Yale  in  1802. 
Three  years  after,  having  proved  an  excellent  classical  student,  and 
tnjoyed  the  intimacy  of  several  youth  afterwards  cmineat  in  the  land, 
hfi  left  New  Haven,  and  joined  the  United  Siates  navy  as  a  midshipman- 
After  passing  six  years  in  the  service,  he  resigned,  married,  and  sioii 
tiler  established  himself  on  his  paternal  domain,  situated  amid  some 
of  the  finest  scenery  and  rural  attraction  of  his  native  state.  Thus 
Cooper  was  early  initiated  into  the  scenes  of  a  ne^lj-  settled  country  and 
a  maritime  life,  with  the  benefit  of  academical  train  ng  ar  d  the  best 
social  privileges.  All  these  means  of  culture  and  development  h  s 
active  mind  fully  appreciated;  his  observation  never  rI  mbered  and 
its  fruits  were  industriously  garnered. 

His  nautical  and  Indian  tales  form,  perhaps,  the  mo  t  cl  aractenst  c 
portion  of  our  literature.  The  Bravo  is  the  best  ot  h  European 
novels,  and  his  Naval  History  is  valuable  and  intere  t  ng  He  was 
one  of  the  most  industrious  of  authors;  his  books  of  travel  and  bio- 
graphical sketches  are  numerous,  and  possess  great  fidelity  of  detail, 
although  not  free  from  prejudice.  Cooper  represents  the  Americari 
mind  in  its  adventurous  character;  he  glories  in  delineating  the 
"  monarch  of  the  deck ;  "  paints  the  movements  of  a  ship  at  sea  as  if 
she  were,  indeed,  "a  thing  of  life;"  follows  an  Indian  trail  with  the 
sagacity  of  a  forest-king;  and  leads  us  through  storms,  conflagration, 
and  war  with  the  firm,  clear-sighted,  and  all-observant  guidance  of  a 
master-spirit.  His  best  scenes  and  characters  are  indelibly  engraven 
on  the  memory.  His  best  ci-eations  are  instinct  with  nature  and  truth. 
His  tone  is  uniformly  manly,  fresh,  and  vigorous.  He  is  always  thor- 
oughly American.  His  style  is  national;  and  when  he  died  in  the 
autumn  of  1851,  a  voice  of  praise  and  regret  seemed  to  rise  all  over  the 
land,  and  a  large  and  disting-uished  assembly  convened  soon  after,  in 
New  York  to  listen  to  his  eulogy  —  pronounced  by  the  poet  Bryant. 

Hwth  dt-Tibdrifiiifh        jl         dtld! 

cayfl       phlgl  ht       H  b  thmtplj        I 

taltfBwwthth        fiddt  I  In  F  p        d 

rw      th       tw     tj  y    rs  h  t   b  t  d      t      tc      1     t  1         d 

maga  thmtqtfyktch         dht        1  t 

th    m  nt     f  wh    h  w  ly         g        d   by  th     p  bl        t  1 

la      gl         d    lly  p         d  by  th     d        m      t        f  w      Th        p  p 
h         b  ce    1)       1!     t  d       d      th    1 1]  T         t  Id  1   I  d 

M     es  f   m  Old  M  d  by    h     1    I  t     f  th         th 

p  tptt         tl         "T         wdm        d  Ity-ewgn 

erally  acknowledged.  But  it  is  through  the  two  romances  entitled  the 
Scarlet  Letter,  and  the  I-loase  of  the  Seven  Gables,  that  Hawthorne's 
eminence  has  been  reariied.  They  are  remarkable  at  once  for  a  highly 
finished  and  baaiitiful  style,  the  ntost  charming  artistic  skill,  Bad 
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intense  characterization.  To  these  intrinsic  and  universal  claims  thev 
add  that  of  native  scenes  and  subjects.  Imagine  such  an  anatoinize. 
of  the  human  heart  as  Balzac,  transported  to  a  provincial  town  of  New 
England,  and  giving  to  its  houses,  streets,  and  history  the  imaljtical 
power  of  his  genius,  and  we  realize  the  Erimnph  of  Hawthorne.  Bravelj 
adopting  familiar  materials,  he  has  tlirown  over  them  the  light  anil 
shadow  of  his  thoughtful  mind,  eliciting  a  deep  signiScance  and  a  pro 
.lie  l)eauty :  [f  we  may  use  the  expression,  he  is  ideally  true  to  the  eai, 
vJis  invention  is  felicitous,  hia  tone  magnetic;  his  sphere  bordeis  c.  tin 
supernatural,  and  yet  a  chaste  expression  and  a  refined  sentiment' under- 
lie his  most  earnest  utterance;  he  is  more  suggestive  than  dramatic. 
The  early  history  of  New  England  has  found  no  such  genial  and  vivid 
illustration  as  his  pages  afford.  At  all  points  his  genius  touches  the 
interests  of  human  life,  now  overflowing  with  a  love  of  external  nature 
as  gentle  as  that  ofThomson,  now  intent  upon  the  quaint  or  character- 
istic in  life  with  a  humor  as  zestful  as  that  of  Lamb,  now  developing 
the  horrible  or  pathetic  with  something  of  John  Webster's  dramatic 
terror,  and  again  buoyant  with  a  fantasy  as  aerial  as  Shelley's  concep- 
tions. And,  in  each  instance,  the  staple  of  charming  invention  is 
adorned  with  the  purest  graces  of  style.  Hawthorne  was  born  in  Salem, 
Massacliusetts,  educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  and  after  having  filled  ar. 
ofBce  in  the  Salem  custom-house,  and  the  post-office  of  his  native  town, 
lived  a  year  on  a  community  farm,  and  acted  as  United  States  consiL 
at  Liverpool  for  several  years,  was  settled  in  the  pleasant  country  town 
of  Concord,  Mass.  He  died  with  the  pure  and  permanent  fame  of 
genius,  having  embalmed  the  experience  he  enjoyed  in  Italy  and  Eng- 
land in  the  romances  of  the  Marble  Faun  and  Our  Old  Home. 

"  What  we  admire  in  this  writer's  genius  is  his  felicity  in  the  use  of 
common  materials.  It  is  very  difScuit  to  give  an  imaginative  scope  to 
a  scene  or  a  topic  which  familiarity  has  robbed  of  illusion.  It  is  by  tlie 
association  of  ideas,  by  the  halo  of  remembrance  and  the  magic  of  love, 
that  an  object  usually  presents  itself  to  the  mind  under  fanciful  rela- 
tions. From  a  foreign  country  our  native  spot  becomes  picturesque; 
and  from  the  hill  of  manhood  the  valley  of  youth  appears  romantic; 
but  that  is  a  peculiar  and  rare  mental  alchemy  which  can  transmute  the 
dross  of  the  common  and  the  immediate  into  gold.  Yet  so  doth  Haw- 
thorne. Hia  Old  Af pie  Dealer  yet  sits  by  the  Old  South  Church,  and 
the  Will^  House  is  inscribed  every  summer-day  by  the  penknives  of 
ambitious  dts.  He  is  able  to  illustrate,  by  his  rich  invention,  plfcei 
anJ  themes  that  are  before  our  very  eyas  and  in  our  daily  speech.  Hit 
fancy  is  as  free  of  wing  at  the  north  end  of  Boston,  or  on  Salem  turn- 
pike, as  that  of  otJier  poets  in  the  Vale  of  Cashmere  or  amid  tiie  Isles 
of  Greece.  He  does  not  seem  to  feel  the  necessity  of  distance,  either  of 
lime  or  space,  to  realize  his  enchantments.  He  has  succeeded  in  at- 
taching an  ethereal  interest  to  home  subjects,  which  is  no  small  triumph. 
Somewhat  of  that  poetic  charm  which  Wilson  has  thrown  over  Scottish 
life  in  his  Lights  and  Shadows,  and  Irving  over  English  in  his  Skf-tck- 
Bn:'i  and  Lamb  over  metropolitan  in  hia  Elia,  has  Hawthoine  casi 
ftrouiiH  New  England,  and  his  tales  here  and  there  blend,  as  jt  wer& 
43" 
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the  trwts  wh  h  e  de  the  e  auti  o  H  s  beet  efforts  are  thone  in 
which  the  humin  p  edo  n  e  Inj,en  iy  and  moral  signiflcancj'  ara 
finely  d  splayed  t  s  true  n  he  allegores;  but  sometimes  they  are 
iXJldly  fane  f  !  and  do  not  w  n  the  sympathies  as  in  those  instances 
where  the  pliy  of  the  1  ei  t  rel  e  es  the  d  n  workings  of  the  abstrac' 
snd  sup-rnaturjJ.  Hawthorne,  hke  alt  individualities,  must  be  read  in 
the  appropriate  mood.  This  secret  of  appreciation  is  now  understood 
as  regards  Wordsworth.     It  is  due  to  all  genuine  authors.     To  mary, 

«haBe  mental  aliment  has  been  exciting  and  ^arse,  the  delicacy,  meek 
r.eauties,  and  calm  spirit  of  these  writings  will  but  gradually  unfold 
'hsmselves;  but  those  capable  of  placing  themselves  in  relation  with 
Hawthorne  will  discover  a  native  genius  for  which  to  be  grate'ui  and 
proud,  and  a  brother  whom  to  know  is  to  love.  He  certainly  h  is  done 
much  to  obviate  the  reproach  whicli  a  philosophical  writer,  not  without 
reason,  has  cast  upon  our  authors,  when  he  asserts  their  object  to  be  to 
astonish  rather  than  pleaEe."  * 

There  is  a  host  of  intermediate  authors  between  the  three  already 
described  in  this  sphere  of  literature,  of  various  and  high  degrees,  both 
of  merit  and  reputation,  but  whose  traits  are  chielly  analogous  to  those 
of  the  prominent  writers  we  have  surveyed.     Some  of  them  have  ably 

llustrated  local  themes,  others  excelled  in  scenic  limning,  and  a  few 
:vinced  genius  for  characterization.  Paulding,  for  instance,  in  West- 
ward Ho,  s.a6  \ht  Dalckman's  Fireside,  has  given  admirable  pictures 
of  colonial  life ;  Ricliard  H.  Dana,  in  the  Idle  Man,  has  two  or  three 
remarkable  csychological  tales;  Timothy  Flint,  James  Hall,  Thomas, 
and  more  recently  M'Conneli,  of  Illinois,  have  written  very  graphic  and 
spirited  novels  of  western  life;  John  P.  Kennedy,  of  Baltimore,  has 
embalmed  Virginia  life  in  the  olden  time  in  S-aiallo-m  Barn,  and  Fay 
ihat  of  modern  New  York;  Gilmore  Simms,  a  prolific  and  vigorous 
novelist,  in  a  similar  form  has  embodied  the  traits  of  southern  charac- 
ter and  scenery;  Hoffman,  the  early  history  of  his  native  state;  Dr. 
Robert  Bird,  of  Philadelphia,  those  of  Mesico;  William  Ware  has 
rivalled  lockhart's  classical  romance  in 'his  Letters  from  Palmyra,  and 
Probtts;  Ailston's  artist-genius  is  luminous  in  Moualdi;  Judd  in  Mar- 
^ret  has  related  a  tragic  story  arrayed  in  the  very  best  hues  and 
outlines  of  New  England  life;  and  Edgar  A.  Foe,  in  his  Ta'cs  of  the 
Grotesque  and  Arabesque,  evinces  a  genius  in  which  a  love  of  the 
marvellous  and  an  intensity  of  conception  are  united  with  the  wildest 
sympathies ,  as  if  the  endowments  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  Coleridge  were 
(fartially  united  in  one  mind.  In  adventurous  and  descriptive  narration 
*WB  have  Melville  and  Mayo.  John  Neal  struck  off  at  a  heat  some  litif 
Bctire  of  novels  that,  at  least,  illustrate  a  facility  quite  remarkable;  and, 
indeed,  from  the  days  of  the  Algeriite  Capltoe  and  thi;  Foreiters  —  the 
first  attempts  at  such  writing  in  this  country  — to  the  present  day,  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  native  fictions.  The  minor  specimens  which 
(MJSsesB  the  highest  literary  excellence  j.re  by  Irving,  Willis,  and  Long' 
felk«-;  but  their  claims  rest  entirely  ou  style  and  sentiinenl;  (hey  a?* 
hiief  and  polishi:d,  but  more  graceful  than  impressive. 
*  Iie^v«B  froni  the  })iu7  of  «  Dteawr. 
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CHAPTER  in. 
POETRY. 


lU  essential  Condiliona.     Feenbau  and  the  early  Metrical  WiiteiB,     Mow 
poan,  CtiPnoH,  AtLSTOH,  and  others.    PiEKPONr.    Dana.    Hiliuoush 

SPEiQUE.     PeBOXVAL.      HAW-SCS.     DbAKE.      HOFPKiN.     WlLLIS.     LONO 

rELiow.  Holmes.  Lowell.  Bokeb.  Favorite  Single  Poems.  Deecrip- 
tiTB  Foeliy.  SlHEET,  Whittiee,  acd  others.  BRiiNABB.  Song-Writers. 
Other  Poets.    Female  Poets.    Bhtant. 

"  It  has  been  well  observed  by  an  English  critic,  that  poetry  is  not  a 
hrwnch  of  authorKh!p.  The  vain  endeavor  to  pervert  its  divine  and 
spontaneous  agency  into  a  literary  craft  is  the  great  secret  of  its  decline. 
Poetry  is  the  overflowing  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  record  of  what  is  best 
in  the  world.  No  product  of  the  human  mind  is  more  disinterested. 
Hence  comparatively  few  keep  the  poetic  element  alive  beyond  the 
period  of  youth.  AU  that  is  genuine  in  the  art  springs  from  vivid 
experience,  and  life  seldom  retains  any  novel  aspect  to  those  who  have 
long  mingled  in  its  scenes,  and  staked  upon  its  chances.  A  celebrated 
artist  of  our  day,  when  asked  the  process  by  which  his  delineations 
were  rendered  so  effective,  replied  that  he  drew  them  altogether  from 
memory.  Natui-al  objects  were  porUayed,  not  as  they  impressed  hirn 
at  the  moment,  but  according  to  the  lively  and  feeling  phases  in  which 
(hey  struck  his  senses  in  boyhood.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  truly 
observed,  that  remembrance  makes  the  poet ;  and,  according  to  Words- 
worth, 'emotions  recollected  in  tranquillity'  form  the  true  source  of 
inspiration.  A  species  of  literature  depending  upon  conditions  so 
delicate  is  obviously  not  to  be  successfully  cultivated  by  those  who  hold 
it  in  no  reverence.  The  great  distinction  between  verse-writers  and 
poets  is,  that  the  former  seek  and  the  latter  receive ;  the  one  attempt  to 
command,  the  other  meekly  obey  the  higher  impulses  of  their  being."  • 

The  first  metrical  compositions  in  this  country,  recognized  bj-  popu- 
lar sympathy,  were  the  effusions  of  Philip  Freneau,  a  political  writer 
befriended  by  Jefferson.  He  wrote  many  songs  and  ballads  in  a  patri- 
otic and  historical  vein,  which  attracted  and  somewhat  reflected  the 
feelings  of  his  contemporaries,  and  were  not  destitute  of  merit.  Theii 
success  was  owing  m  part,  to  the  immediate  interest  of  the  !  ibjecta, 
and  in  part  to  muiical  versifiLation  and  pathetic  sentiment.  Ont  of 
his  Indian  ballads  his  survived  the  general  neglect  to  which  more 
artistic  skiU  and  deeper  significance  in  poetiy  have  banished  the  masi 
if  his  verses :  to  the  curious  in  metrical  writings,  however,  they  yel 
afford  a charactenaticilhihtiition  ot  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  times. 
Frcnewi  was  bom  m  1J53,  and  died  m  183a.    The  antecedent  sped- 

=  TlSoUKlita  oil  the  Poets. 
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mens  of  verse  in  Aicierica  were,  for  tite  most  part,  the  occasional  worb 
of  the  clergy,  and  are  remarkable  chieflj'  for  a  quaint  and  monotonoua 
strain,  grotesque  rhymed  versions  of  the  Psalms,  and  tolerable  attempts 
at  descriptive  poems.  The  writings  of  Mrs.  Bradstreet,  Governoi 
Bfadford,  Roger  Williams,  Cotton  Mather,  and  the  witty  Dr.  Byles, 
in  this  department,  are  now  only  familiar  to  the  antiquarian.  Frank- 
lin's friend  Ralph,  and  Thomas  Godfrey,  of  Philadelphia,  indicate  tha 
dawn  of  a  more  liberal  era,  illustrated  by  Trumbull,  Dwight,  Hum- 
.phreys,  Alsop,  and  Honeywoodj  passages  from  whose  poems  show  » 
marked  improvement  in  diction,  a  more  relined  scholarship,  and  gen- 
uine sympathy  with  nature ;  but,  although  in  a  literary  point  of  view 
they  ai-e  respectable  performances,  and,  for  the  period  and  locality  of 
their  composition,  euggestive  of  a  rare  degree  of  taste,  there  are  too 
few  salient  points,  and  too  little  of  an  original  spirit,  to  justify  any 
claim  to  high  poetical  genius.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  efforts 
in  this  branch  of  letters,  at  the  epoch  in  question,  was  doubtless  Wil- 
liam Mumford's  translation  of  the  /li'ail —  a  work  that,  when  published, 
elicited  some  authentic  critical  praise.  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia, 
and  his  great  undertaking  was  only  finished  a  short  period  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1825.  The  verses  which  have  the  earliest 
touch  of  true  sensibility  and  that  melody  of  rhythm  which  seems  intui- 
tive, are  the  few  bequeathed  by  William  Clifiton,  of  Philadelphia,  born 
in  1772.  After  him  we  trace  the  Ameiican  muse  in  the  patriotic  songs 
of  R.  T.  Paine,  and  the  scenic  descriptions  of  Paulding,  untii  sh 
began  a  loftier  though  brief  flight  in  the  fanciful  poems  of  Allston. 

"In  the  moral  economy  of  life,  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  must  have 
a  great  purpose.  If  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  pre-existenco  be  true, 
perhaps  ideality  is  the  surviving  element  of  our  primal  life.  Some 
individuals  seem  born  to  minister  to  this  influence,  which,  under  the 
name  of  beauty,  sentiment,  or  poetry,  is  the  soui-ce  of  what  is  most 
exalting  in  our  inmost  experience  and  redeeming  in  our  outward  life. 
Does  not  a  benign  Providence  watch  over  these  priests  of  nature? 
They  are  not  necessarily  renowned.  Their  agency  may  be  wholly 
social  and  private,  yet  none  the  less  efficient.  We  confess  that,  to  us, 
fevir  arguments  for  the  benevolent  and  infinite  design  of  existence  are 
more  impressive  than  the  fact  that  such  beings  actually  live,  and,  wholly 
unfitted  as  they  are  to  excel  in  or  even  conform  to  the  Practical,  bear 
evidence,  not  to  be  disputed,  of  (he  sanctity,  the  tranquil  progress,  End 
the  serene  faith,  that  dwell  in  the  Ideal.  Washington  Allston  was  such 
a  man.  He  was  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1779,  and  died  at  Cam' 
hridgs,  Mass.,  in  1843.  By  profession  he  was  a  painter,  and  his  worki 
o»e-flovs  with  genius;  still  itvrouldbe  difficult  to  s.iv  whether  his  pen, 
Ills  pencil,  or  his  tongue  chiefly  made  known  that  he  was  a  prophet  of  the 
true  and  beautiful.  He  believed  not  in  any  exclusive  development.  II 
was  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  not  his  dexterity  or  Success,  by  which  he  test- 
ed character.  In  painting,  reading,  or  writing,  his  mornings  were  occu- 
pied, and  at  night  he  was  at  the  service  of  his  friends.  Beneath  hw 
humble  roof,  in  his  latter  yerj-s,  thjii;  were  often  a  (low  of  wit,  a  mm- 
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munitj  of  mind,  and  a  generous  exercise  of  sympathy  which  kingt 
might  envy.  To  the  eye  of  tlie  multitude  his  life  glided  away  in  se- 
cluded contentment,  yet  a  prevailing  idea  was  the  star  of  his  being  — 
the  idea  of  beauty.  For  the  high,  the  lovely,  the  perfect,  he  strove  all 
his  days.  He  sought  them  in  the  scenes  of  nature,  in  the  maater- 
pie(£S  of  literature  and  art,  in  habits  of  life,  in  sodal  relations,  and  in 
love.  Without  pretence,  without  elation,  in  all  meekness,  his  youthlii; 
eiithusjasn-.  chastened  by  suffering,  he  lived  above  the  worli.  Gentle 
IMSS  he  deemed  true  wisdom,  renunciation  of  all  the  trappings  of  lift 
%  duty.  He  was  calm,  patient,  occasionally  sad,  but  for  the  most  pai  1 
happy  in  the  free  exercise  and  guardianship  of  his  varied  powers.  His 
sonnets  are  interesting  as  records  of  personal  feeling.  They  eloquent!' 
breathe  sentiments  of  intelligent  admiration  or  sincere  friendship, 
while  the  Sylphs  of  tie  Season  and  other  longer  poems  show  a  ■jreat 
command  of  language  and  an  exuberant  fancy. 

"  On  his  return  to  America,  the  life  of  our  illustrious  painterwas  one 
of  comparative  seclusion.  The  state  of  his  health,  devotion  to  his  art, 
and  a  distaste  for  promiscuous  society  and  the  bustle  of  the  world,  ren- 
dered this  course  the  most  judicious  he  could  have  pursued.  His  hum- 
ble retirement  was  occasionally  invaded  by  foreigners  of  distinction, 
to  whom  his  name  had  become  precious ;  and  sometimes  a  votary  of 
letters  or  art  entered  his  dwelling,  to  gratify  admiration  or  seek  coun- 
sel and  encouragement.  To  such,  an  unaffected  and  sincere  welconje 
was  always  given,  and  they  left  his  presence  refreshed  and  happy.  The 
instances  of  timely  sympathy  which  he  afforded  young  and  baffled 
aspirants  are  innumerable, 

"  Allston'fi  appearance  and  manners  accorded  perfectly  with  his  char 
acter.  His  form  was  slight,  and  his  movements  quietly  active  The 
lines  of  his  countenance,  the  breadth  of  the  b  w  tl  1  g  d  p  k 
ing  eye,  and  the  long,  white  hair,  made  him  mm  d  b  f 

interest.    If  not  engaged  in  conversation,  tl        w  b  tr 

tion  in  his  air.     When  death  so  tranquillj  t     k  1  fray 

hours  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  he  was  t  1  p  g  p  f  tly 
did  the  usual  expression  remain.  His  torchi  1 1  b  n  I  h  m  zed 
in  its  beautiful  solemnity,  with  the  bright  and  tl      ghtf  It  f  1 

ife,"* 

John  Pierpont,  a  Unitarian  clergyman  of  M  h      tt     h      wnLl 

.lumerous   hymns  and  odes  for  religious   and       tic  re 

maikable  for  their  variety  of  difScult  metres,  and  for  the  felicity  b<,ih 
cf  the  rhythm,  sentiment,  and  expression.  His  Airs  of  PaleUiue,  a 
I.sng  poem  in  heroic  verse,  has  many  eloquent  passages ;  and  several 
of  his  minor  pieces,  especially  those  entitled  Passing  Aiuay  and  M^ 
Child,  are  striking  examples  of  effective  versification.  The  most  pop- 
■ilar  of  his  occasional  poems  is  T/ie  Pilgrim  Fathers,  an  ode  written 
liir  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  and  embodying  in 
uuly  musical  verse  the  sentiment  of  the  memorable  day. 


«  ArtiB^Lifo.  or  Sketches  nf  Auietioan  Faint«r> 
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Richard  H.  Dana  is  the  most  psychological  of  American  poets.  Hii 
Buccaneer  has  several  descriptive  passages  of  singular  terseness  arrf 
beauty,  although  there  is  a  certain  abruptness  in  the  metre  chosen. 
The  scenery  and  phenomena  of  the  ocean  are  evidently  familiar  to  his 
olisftrvation;  the  tragic  and  remorseful  elements  in  humanity  exert  a 
powerfiil  influence  over  his  imagination;  while  the  mysteries  and 
aspirations  of  the  human  soul  fill  and  elevate  his  mind.  The  result  is 
an  introspective  tone,  a  solemnity  of  mood  lightened  occasionBlly  lij 
toudies  of  pathos  or  beautiful  pictures.  There  is  a  compactness,  n 
pointed  truth  to  the  actual,  in  many  of  his  rhymed  pieces,  and  a  high 
music  in  some  of  his  blank  verse,  which  suggest  greater  poetical  genius 
than  is  actually  exhibited.  His  taste  evidently  inclines  to  Shakspeaie, 
Milton,  and  the  old  English  dramatists,  his  deep  appreciation  of  wliom 
he  has  manifested  in  the  most  subtle  and  profound  ciiticisms.  Of 
his  minor  pieces,  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  and  The  LittU 
BeacS-Bird  are  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  his  two  phases  of 
expression. 

James  A.  Hillhouse  excelled  in  a  species  of  poetic  literature,  which, 
within  a  few  years,  has  attained  eminence  from  the  fine  illustrations  of 
Taylor,  Browning,  Home,  Talfourd,  and  other  men  of  genius  in  Eng- 
.and.  It  may  be  called  the  written  drama,  and,  however  unfit  for  rep- 
-esentation,  is  unsurpassed  for  bold,  noble,  and  exquisite  sentiment  and 
intagery.  The  name  of  Hillhouse  is  associated  with  the  beautiful  elms 
3f  New  Haven,  beneath  whose  majestic  boughs  he  so  often  walked. 
His  home  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  rural  city  was  consecrated  *)y 
elevated  tastes  and  domestic  virtue.  He  there,  in  the  intervals  of  busi- 
ness, led  the  life  of  a  true  scholar;  and  the  memorials  of  this  existence 
are  his  poems  Hadad,  The  Judgment,  Percy's  Masque,  Demetria,  and 
others.  In  the  two  former,  his  scriptural  erudition  and  deep  percep- 
tions of  the  Jewish  character,  and  his  sense  of  religious  truth,  are 
evinced  in  the  most  carefully  finished  and  nobly- conceived  writings. 
Their  tone  is  lofty,  oilen  sublime;  the  language  is  finely  chosen,  and 
there  is  about  them  evidence  of  gradual  and  patient  labor  rare  in 
American  literature.  On  every  page  we  recogi'lze  the  Christian  schol- 
ar and  gentleman,  the  secluded  bard,  and  the  chivalric  student  of  the 
past.  Percy's  Masqjir  reproduces  the  features  of  an  era  more  im- 
piessed  with  knightly  character  than  any  in  the  annals  of  England. 
Hillhouse  moves  in  that  atmosphere  quite  as  gracefully  as  among  the 
solemn  and  venerable  traditions  of  the  Hebrew  faith.  His  dramatic 
and  other  pieces  are  the  first  instances,  in  this  country,  of  artistic 
■kill  in  the  higher  and  more  elaborate  spheres  of  poetic  wi-iting.  He 
possBSied  the  scholarship,  the  leisure,  the  dignit;  of  taste,  and  the 
noble  sympathy  requisite  thus  to  "build  the  lofty  rhyme;  "and  his 
volumes,  though  unattractive  to  the  mass  of  readers,  have  a  permanent 
interest   and  value  to  the   refined,  the  aspiring,  and  the  disciplined 

Charles  Sprague  has  been  called  the  Rogers  of  America;  and  there 
U  an  analogy  between  tliem  in  two  respects  —  the  cai«ful  finish  of 
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their  versef.,  and  their  financial  occupation.  The  Americaa  poc;t  first 
Rttracted  notice  by  tw-ooi  three  theatrical  prize  addreasesi  ard  his  suc- 
cess, in  this  regard,  attained  its  climax  in  a  Siaksfeare  Ode  which 
grouped  the  characters  of  the  great  poet  with  on  effect  so  strilting  and 
happy,  and  in  a  rhythm  so  appropriate  and  impressive,  as  to  recall  Ihe 
best  efforts  of  Collins  andDryden  united.  A  similar  compositiim,  more 
tiahorate,  is  his  ode  delivered  on  the  second  centennial  anniversary  o( 
Ihe  settlement  of  Boston,  his  native  city.  A  few  domestic  pieces,  re^ 
uiarlistble  for  their  simplicity  of  expression  and  truth  of  feeling,  ijot; 
became  endeared  to  a  large  circle ;  but  the  performance  which  has  len 
dercd  Sprague  best  known  to  the  country  as  a  poet  is  his  metrical  essay 
on  Curiosity^  delivered  in  1829  before  the  literary  societies  of  Harvard 
University.  It  is  written  in  heroic  measure,  and  recalls  the  couplets  of 
Pope.  The  choice  of  a  theme  was  singularly  fortunate.  He  traces  the 
passion  which  "tempted  Eve  to  sin"  thi-ough  its  loftiest  and  most 
viilgar manifestations;  atone  moment  rivalling  Crabbe  in  the  lowli- 
ness of  his  details,  and  at  another  Campbell  in  the  aspiration  of  his 
song,  The  serious  and  the  comic  alternate  on  every  page.  Good  sense 
IS  the  basis  of  the  \vork;  fancy,  wit,  and  feeling  warm  and  vivify  it; 
and  a  nervous  tone  and  finished  versification,  as  well  as  excellent  choice 
of  words,  impart  a  glow,  polish,  and  grace  that  at  once  gratify  the  ear 
and  captivate  the  mind. 

James  G.  Perciva!  has  been  a  copious  writer  of  verses,  some  of  which, 
from  their  even  and  sweet  flow,  their  aptness  of  epithet  and  natural 
sentiment,  have  become  household  and  school  treasure^;  such  as 
The  Coral  Grove,  Nevj  England,  and  Seneca  Lake.  His  command 
both  of  language  and  metre  is  remarkable;  his  acquirements  were 
very  extensive  and  various,  and  his  life  eccentric.  Perhaps  a  fadle 
power  of  expression  has  tended  to  limit  his  poetic  fame,  by  inducing  a 
diffuse,  careless,  and  unindivldual  method;  although  choice  pieces 
enough  can  easily  be  gleaned  from  his  voluminous  writings  to  consti- 
tute a  just  and  rare  claim  to  renown  and  sympathy. 

The  poems  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  although  limited  in  quantity,  are, 
peihaps,  the  best  known  and  most  therished,  especially  in  the  latitude 
of  New  York,  of  all  American  verses.  This  is  owing,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, to  their  spirited,  direct,  and  intelligible  character,  the  absence  of 
aU  vagueness  and  mysticism,  and  the  heartfelt  or  humorous  glow  of  real 
inspiration ;  and  in  a  measure,  perhaps,  it  can  be  traced  to  thefire'^i/ge 
of  his  youthful  fame,  when,  associated  with  his  friend  Drake,  he  used 
t      h         th    t  wn  w  th  th      dm      bl    1       1  th  t    pp        d       th 
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them  bj  heart.  In  his  serious  poems  he  belongs  to  the  same  school  aa 
Campbell,  and  in  his  lighter  pieces  reminds  us  of  Sefi^/t  and  the  beat 
parts  of  Don  Juan.  Fanny,  conceived  in  the  latter  vein,  has  the  poini 
ol  a  fine  iocal  satire  gracefully  executed.  Burns,  and  the  lines  on  thf 
death  of  Drake,  have  the  beautiful  impressiveness  of  the  highest  elegiac 
verse.  Marco  Bozzaris  is  perhaps  the  best  martial  lyric  in  the  lao- 
tfuage,  Red  'jacket  the  most  effective  Indian  portrait,  and  Tiailigki 
m\  apt  piece  of  contemplative  verse;  yib\\^  Alniulck  Castle  combinet 
lis  grave  and  gay  style  with  inimitable  art  and  admirable  effect.  As  a 
vei  siiiec,  he  is  an  adept  in  that  relation  of  sound  to  sense  which  embalmi 
thought  in  deathless  melody.  An  unusual  blending  of  the  animal  anc 
intellecdial  with  that  full  proportion  essential  to  manhood,  enables  him 
to  utter  appeals  that  wake  responses  in  the  universal  heart.  An  almost 
provoking  mixture  of  irony  and  sentiment  ia  characteristic  of  his  genius. 
Born  in  Connecticut,  his  life  has  been  chiefly  passed  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  occupied  in  mercantile  affairs.  He  is  a  conservative  in  taste 
and  opinions,  but  his  feelings  are  cliivalric,  and  his  sympathies  ardent 
and  loyal;  and  these,  alternating  with  humor,  glow  and  sparkle  in  the 
most  spirited  and  harmonious  lyrical  compositions  ^f  Uie  American 

"Centuiies  hence,  perchance,  some  lover  of  'The  Old  American 
Writers'  will  speculate  as  ardently  as  Monkbarns  himself  about  the  site 
of  Sleepy  Hollow.  Then  the  Hudson  will  possess  a  classic  interest,  and 
the  associations  of  genius  and  patriotism  may  furnish  themes  to  illus 
trate  its  matchless  scenery  Thi.  Culprit  Fay  will  then  be  quoted  witli 
enthusiasm.  Imagmation  is  a  perverse  faculty.  Why  should  the  ruins 
of  a  feudal  castle  add  enchantment  to  a  knoll  of  the  Catskills  ?  Are  not 
the  Palisades  more  ancient  than  the  aqueducts  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna?  Can  bloody  t  adition  oa  superstitious  legends  really  enhance 
the  picturesque  impress  on  deined  from  West  Point?  The  heart  for- 
ever asserts  its  claim  Primeval  nature  is  often  coldly  grand  in  the  view 
ofone  who  loves.and  honors  his  race;  and  the  outward  world  is  only 
brought  near  to  his  spirit  when  linked  with  human  love  and  suffering, 
or  consecrated  by  heroism  and  faith.  Yet,  if  there  ever  was  a  stream 
romantic  in  itself,  superior,  from  its  own  wild  beauty,  to  all  extraneous 
charms,  it  is  the  Hudnon.  Who  ever  sailed  between  its  banks  and 
scanned  its  Jutting  hcidlands  — the  perpendicular  cliffs  —the  meadows 
aver  which  alternate  srjishine  and  cloud  —  umbrageous  woods,  masses 
of  gray  rock,  dark  cedar  groves,  bright  grain-fields,  tasteful  cottages, 
md  fairy-like  sails ;  who,  after  thus  feasting  both  sense  and  soul  th:  a  ugh 
\  summer  day,  has,  from  a  secluded  nook  of  those  beautiful  shores, 
watched  the  moon  rise  a.-.d  tip  the  crystal  ripples  with  light,  and  io( 
tchoed  the  appeal  of  the  bord  ?  — 

Tell  rae  —  where'er  thy  silver  bark  be  steering. 

By  bright  Italian  or  aaft  Persian  lands, 
Oi  o'er  those  ialaiid-atiidded  seas  careering, 

Whose  pearl-charged  wavns  iiis»nlvs  on  uural  atranilH ; 
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Tel!,  if  thou  viaiteet,  thoc  heavenly  rover, 
A  lovelier  scene  than  this  the  wide  world  ovei '  • 
"  It  was  where 

'  The  moon  looks  down  on  old  Cra'nest, 
And  mellows  the  shade  on  his  s  -ag^  breast,' 

that  Drake  laid  the  scene  of  his  poem.  The  storj  is  of  b  m 
iion.  The  fairies  are  called  together,  at  this  chosen  ho  r  not  to  join 
II  (lajcce  or  revel,  but  to  fiit  in  judgment  on  one  of  the  r  nber  who 
has  broker,  his  vestal  vow.  Evil  sprites,  both  of  the  a  r  and  water 
oppone  the  Fay  in  his  mission  of  penance.  He  is  sadlv  biiEed  and 
tempted,  bi.t  at  length  conquers  all  difficulties,  and  his  t  mphint  re- 
turn is  hailed  vrith  '  dance  and  song,  and  lute  and  lyre. 

"It  is  in  the  imagery  of  the  poem  that  Drake's  genius  6  prefim  nent 
What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  ingenious  than  the  ordeal  prescr  bed 
had  any  '  spot  or  taint'  in  his  ladye-iove  deepened  the  Fay  s  aacr  lege? 
Most  appropriate  tortures,  these,  for  a  fairy  inquisition  I  Ev  w  tl  o  t 
the  metrical  accompaniment,  how  daintily  conceived  are  all  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  fairies  1  Their  lanterns  were  owlet's  eyes.  Some  of  them 
repose  in  cobweb  hammocks,  swinging,  perhaps,  on  tufted  spears  of 
grass,  and  rocked  by  the  zephyrs  of  a  midsummer  night.  Others  make 
their  beds  of  lichen-green,  pillowed  by  the  bi"east-pliimes  of  the  hum- 
ming-bird. A  few,  whose  taste  for  upholstery  is  quite  magnificent,  find 
a  couch  in  the  purple  shade  of  the  four-o'clock,  or  the  little  niches  of  rock 
lined  with  dazzling  mica.  The  table  of  these  minikin  epicureans  is  a 
mushroom,  whose  velvet  surface  and  Quaker  hue  make  it  a  very  respec- 
table festal  board  at  which  to  drink  dew  from  buttercups.  The  king's 
throne  is  of  sassafras  and  spice-wocd,  with  tortoise-shell  pillars,  and 
crimson  tulip-ieaves  for  drapery.  But  the  quaint  shifts  and  beautiful 
outfit  of  the  Culprit  himself  comprise  the  most  delectable  imagery  of 
the  poem.  He  is  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  chagrin  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  journey,  and  therefore  makes  captive  of  a  spotted  toad, 
by  way  of  a  steed.  Having  bridled  her  with  silk-weed  twist,  his  prog- 
ress is  rapid  by  dint  of  lashing  her  sides  with  an  osier  thong.  Arrived 
at  the  beach,  he  launches  fearlessly  upon  the  tide,  for  among  Ids  other 
accomplishments,  the  Fay  is  a  graceful  swimmer;  but  his  ten'ler  limbs 
«re  so  bruised  by  leeches,  star-fish,  and  other  watery  eneraie'i,  that  he 
IS  soon  driven  back. 

"The  jHo/ej-Zfl  BJerfica  of  Fairy-land  is  always  accessible;  and  cob- 
web lint,  and  balsam  dew  of  sorrel  and  henbane,  speedily  relieve  the 
little  penitent's  wounds.  Having  refreshed  himself  with  the  juice  of  the 
calamus  root,  he  returns  to  the  shore,  and  selects  a  neatly-shaped  mmclf 
■hell,  brightly  painted  without,  and  dnged  with  pearl  within.  Natuie 
seemed  to  have  formed  it  expressly  for  a  fairy-boat.  Having  notched 
the  stern,  -and  gathered  a  colen  hell  to  bale  with,  he  sculls  into  the  midst 
of  the  river,  laughing  at  his  old  foes  as  they  grin  and  chatter  around 
bia  way.     There,  in    the   sweet  moonlight,  he  sits  until   a  sturgeon 

■  Hon'mau'a  Moonlig^it  tn  the  Hudson. 
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2omc;s  bj,  and  leaps,  a!!  gliBtening,  into  the  silvery  atmoephere ;  !lieii 
balancing  his  delicate  frame  upon  one  foot,  like  a  Lilliputian  Mercurj 
he  lifts  the  flc  wery  cup,  and  catches  the  one  sparkling  drop  that  is  to 
wash  the  stuin  from  his  wing.  Gay  is  his  return  voyage,  Sweel 
nymphs  clasp  the  boat's  side  with  their  tiny  hands,  and  cheerily  urge 
itonwatd.  His  next  enterprise  is  of  a  more  knightly  species ;  and  he 
proceeds  to  ar.-^y  himself  accordingly,  as  becomes  a  fairy  cavalier.  His 
acorn  helmet  is  plumed  with  thistle-down,  a  bee's  nest  forms  his  corse- 
let, and  his  cloak  is  of  butterflies'  wings.  With  a  lady-bug's  shel!  for  a 
shield,  and  wasp-sting  lance,  spurs  of  cockle-seed,  a  bow  made  of  vine- 
twig  strung  with  maize-silk,  and  well  supplied  with  nettle-shafts,  he 
raou.-.ts  his  firefly  Bucephalus,  and  waving  his  blade  of  blue  grasSj 
speeds  upward  to  catch  a  '  glimmering  spark '  from  some  flying  meteor. 
Again  the  spirits  of  evil  are  let  loose  upon  him,  and  the  upper  elements 
arc  not  more  friendly  than  those  below.  Fays  are  as  hardly  beset,  it 
seems,  as  we  of  coarser  clay,  by  temptations  in  a  feminine  shape.  A 
sy'phid  queen  of  the  skies,  'the  loveliest  of  the  forms  of  light,' enchantM 
the  wanderer  by  her  beauty  and  kindness.  But  though  she  played  very 
archly  with  the  butterfly  cloak,  and  handled  the  tassel  of  his  blade 
while  he  revealed  to  her  pitying  ecr  the  "dangers  he  had  passed,'  the 
memory  of  his  first  love  and  the  object  of  pilgrimage  kept  his  heart 
free.  Escorted  with  great  honor  by  the  sylph's  lovely  train,  his  career 
is  resumed,  and  his  flame-wood  lamp  at  length  rekindled,  and  before 
Jhe  '  sentry  elf  proclaims  '  a  streak  in  the  eastern  sky,'  the  Culprit  has 
been  welcomed  to  all  his  original  glory, 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  materials  —  the  costume,  as  it  were  - 
of  this  fairy  tale  are  of  native  and  familiar  origin.  The  eflect  is  cer- 
tainly quite  as  felicitous  as  that  of  many  similar  pi-oductions  wliere  the 
countless  flowers  and  rich  legends  of  the  East  furnish  the  poet  with  an 
cxhaustless  mine  of  pleasing  images.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
dolphin  and  flying-fish  are  the  only  poetical  members  of  the  finny 
a-ibes ;  but  who,  after  reading  the  Culprit  Fay,  will  ever  hear  the  plash 
of  a  sturgeon  in  the  moon-lit  water  without  recalling  the  genius  of 
Drake?  Indeed,  the  poem  which  we  have  thus  cursorly  examined  is 
one  of  those  happy  inventions  of  fancy,  superinduced  upon  fact,  which 
ElTord  unalloyed  delight.  There  are  various  tastes  as  regards  the  style 
«nd  spirit  of  difierent  bards;  but  no  one,  liaving  the  slightest  percep- 
tion, will  fail  to  realize  at  once  that  the  Culprit  Fay  is  a  genuine  poeiil. 
Tbi?  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  of  praise.  The  mass  of  versi  led  compo- 
aiU.ns  are  not  strictly  poems.  Here  and  tliere  only  the  purely  ideal  n 
apparent.  A  series  of  poetical  fragments  are  linked  by  rhymes  to  other 
and  larger  portions  of  commonplace  and  prosaic  ideas.'  It  is  with  tii2 
former  as  with  moonbeams  falling  through  dense  foliage  — tiiey  only 
checker  our  path  with  light.  '  Poetry,'  says  Campbell,  '  shoidd  come 
to  us  in  masses  of  ore,  that  require  little  sifting.'  The  poem  before  lis 
ubsys  this  important  rule.  It  is  '  of  imagination  all  compact.'  It  takes 
us  completely  away  from  the  dull  level  of  ordinary  associations.  An 
he  portico  of  some  beautiful  temple,  through  it  we  are  introduced  inta 
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■  scene  of  calm  delight,  where  fancy  asserts  her  joyous  supremacy,  nnd 
wooes  Mi  to  forgetfulness  of  all  outward  evil,  and  to  fresh  recognition  o" 
the  lovely  in  nnture,  and  the  graceful  and  gifted  in  humanity."* 

For  some  of  the  best  convivial,  amatory,  and  descriptive  poetry  of 
native  origin,  we  are  indebted  to  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman.  The  woods 
aad  streams,  the  feast  and  the  vigil,  are  reflected  in  his  verse  with  a 
graphic  truth  and  sentiment  that  evidence  an  eye  for  the  picturesque, 
a  sense  of  the  adventurous,  and  a  zest  for  pleasure.  He  has  written 
many  admirable  scenic  pieces  that  evince  not  only  a  careful,  but  i 
laving  observation  of  nature:  some  touches  of  this  kind  in  the  Vii^-il 
uf  Faith  are  worthy  of  the  most  celebrated  poets.  Many  of  his  soitge, 
from  their  graceful  flow  and  tender  feeling,  are  highly  popular,  although 
Bome  of  the  metres  are  so  like  those  of  Moore  as  to  provoke  a  com- 
parison. They  are,  however,  less  tinctured  with  artifice;  and  many 
of  then  have  a  spontaneous  and  natural  vitality. 

The  Scripture  pieces  of  N.  P.  Willis,  although  the  productions  of  his 
jOTith,  hare  an  individual  beauty  that  renders  th  m   1  d      1     bl 

exemplars  of  American  genius.     In  his  other  p  h  PP         * 

a  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  a  grace  of  uttera  ft  q       te 

imagery,  and   rich   tone   of  feeling,  that   emph  t      Uy  th 

poet ;  but  in  the  chastened  and  sweet,  as  well  as  p    t        q        lb      t 
of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  some  of  the  in    dt  t  d  d        th 

Bible,  Willis  succeeded  in  an  experiment  at  bold   d  1      t         d 

profoundly  interesting.     Melanie  is  a  narrative  se  f  II     f         g 

native  beauty  and  expressive  music.     The  high  fib  t  ph  rs 

verbal  felicity,   and  graceful  sentiment  of  his  p  m  t  m 

^narred  by  a  doubtful  taste  that  seems  affectatio  b  t  mh  1  bey 
the  inspiration  of  nature  and  religious  sentin      t    th  It       truly 

beautiful.     A  native  of  Maine,  he  has  been  an  tr       II  d 

has  gathered   his  illustrations  from  a  wide  ra  g      f    b  t  d 

experience. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow  has  achieved  an  extend  d     p  tat  poe 

for  which  he  is  chiefly  indebted  to  his  philologt     1     p£  t  d  d  1 

refined  taste.  Trained  as  a  verba!  artist  by  the  d  pi  f  p  t  1 
translator,  he  acquii-ed  a  tact  and  facility  in  the  use  of  words,  which 
great  natural  fluency  and  estieme  fastidiousness  enabled  him  to  use  to 
the  utmost  advantage.  His  poems  are  chiefly  meditative,  and  have  that 
legendary  significance  peculiar  to  the  German  ballad.  They  also  oflen 
embody  and  illustrate  a  moral  truth.  There  is  little  or  no  evidence  of 
Inspiration  in  his  verse,  as  that  term  is  used  to  suggest  the  power  oi' 
an  overmastering  passion;  but  there  is  a  thoughtful,  s  ibdued  feeling 
tha*-  stems  to  overflow  in  quiet  beauty.  It  is,  however,  the  manner  in 
whibfi  this  sentiment  is  expressed,  the  apposEteness  of  the  figures,  tl-e 
harmony  of  the  numbers,  and  the  inimitable  choice  of  words  that  give 
eflect  to  the  composition.  He  often  reminds  us  of  an  excellent  mosaic 
■TOTker,  with  his  smooth  table  of  polished  marble  indented  to  receivi 

•  Thoughts  an  the  Potti. 
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the  precious  stones  that  are  lying  at  hand,  which  he  calmly,  patiently, 
and  with  exquisite  art,  inserts  in  the  shape  of  flowers  and  fruit.  Al 
most  al!  Longfellow's  poems  are  gems  set  with  consummate  taste 
His  E-vangeline  is  a  beautiful  reflex  of  rural  life  and  love,  which,  frotr 
the  charm  of  its  pictures  and  the  gentle  harmony  of  its  sentiment,  be- 
came popular,  aitliough  written  in  hexameters.  His  SkeUlo-n  in  Armat 
is  the  most  novel  and  characteristic  of  his  shorter  poems;  and  hii 
P$alms  of  Zife  and  Excelsior  are  the  most  familiar  and  endeared.  H' 
Is  the  artistic,  as  Hallecli  is  the  lyrical  and  Bryant  the  picturesque  ana 
philoaiiphical,  of  American  poets 

The  most  concise,  apt,  and  eife  t       p     t    f  ti         !      I     f  P  p     tl 
country  has  produced,  is  Olivei-  W     d  II  H  Im  B     t       p!  y 

■nd  son  of  the  excellent  author  of  th    ^       /    1  ra       t        f  th 

parish  of  Cambridge,  at  which  ve         hi  t     f  1  g  th  m 

pliahed  writer  was  'aorn.     His  b    t  1  f    hvn    d  p 

tures,  witticisms,  or  icntiments,  let    ff      th  th    p  d  b   II        y 

of  the  scintillations  tliat  sometimes  lUurame  the  northern  horizon.  The 
significant  terms,  tlie  perfect  construction,  and  acute  choice  of  syllables 
and  emphasis,  render  some  passages  of  Holmes  absolute  models  of  versi- 
fication, especially  in  the  heroic  measure.  Besides  these  artistic  merits, 
his  poetry  abounds  with  fine  satire,  beautiful  delineations  of  nature, 
and  amusing  cavicatures  of  manners.  The  long  poems  are  metrica. 
essays,  more  pointed,  musiciil,  and  judicious,  as  well  as  wittj,  than  any 
that  have  appeared,  of  the  same  species,  since  the  Essay  on  Man  and 
Tke  DuBciad.  His  description  of  the  art  in  which  he  excels  is  inimi- 
table, and  illustrates  all  that  it  defines.  His  Old  Ironsides —  an  in- 
dignant pi-otest  against  the  destruction  of  the  frigate  Constitution  — 
created  a  public  sentiment  that  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  that  ungra- 
cious design.  His  verses  on  Lending  an  old  Punch  Bowl  are  in  the 
happiest  vein  of  that  foim  of  writing.  About  his  occasional  pieces, 
there  is  an  easy  and  vigorous  tonelilie  that  of  Praed;  and  some  of  them 
are  the  liveliest  specimens  of  finished  verse  yet  written  among  us.  His 
command  of  language,  his  ready  wit,  his  concise  and  pointed  style,  the 
nervous,  bright,  and  wise  scope  of  his  muse,  now  and  then  softened  by 
a  pathetic  touch,  or  animated  by  a  living  picture,  are  qualities  that  have 
firmly  established  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Holmes  as  a  poet,  while  in 
professional  character  and  success  he  has  been  equalij  recognized. 

James  R.  Lowell,  also  the  son  of  a  clergjmar.  and  a  native  of  C'ani- 
lnidge,  unites,  in  his  most  effective  poems,  the  dreamy,  si  ggestiv* 
character  of  the  transcendental  hards  with  the  philosophic  simpliclt) 
jf  Wordinorth.  He  has  written  clever  satires,  good  sonnets,  and  somfi 
long  poems  with  fine  descriptive  passages.  He  reminds  us  often  of 
TcKHyson,  in  the  sentiment  and  the  construction  of  his  verse.  Imagi 
nation  ai.d  philanthropy  are  the  dominant  elements  in  his  writing:., 
EOnin  of  which  are  marked  by  a  graceful  flow  ^nd  earnest  lone,  and 
many  unite  with  these  attractions  that  of  high  finisli 

George  H.  Bokcr,  the  author  of  Calayuo',  4i/ai  Bole^u,  and  othet 
Jraniktic  pieces,  is  a  native  and  resident  of  Philadelphia         The  glow 
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of  his  images  is  chastened  hy  a  noble  simplicity,  keeping  them  within 
the  line  of  human  sympathy  and  natural  expression.  He  has  followed 
the  masters  of  dramatic  writiiig  with  rare  judgment.  He  also  excels 
maiij  gifted  poets  of  his  class  in  a  quality  essential  to  an  acttd  play  - 
spirit.  To  the  tragic  ability  he  unites  aptitude  for  easy,  colloquial,  and 
jocose  dialogue,  such  as  must  intervene  in  the  genuine  Shakspearian 
didnia,  to  give  relief  and  additional  effect  to  high  emotion.  His 
Isnguage,  also,  rises  often  to  the  highest  point  of  energy,  pathos,  and 
leauty."* 

Acasual  dalliance  with  the  Muses  is  characteristic  of  our  busy  dtizens, 
in  ill  professions;  some  of  these  poetical  estrays  have  a  permanent 
hold  upon  the  popular  taste  and  sympathy.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioi.Ed  Frisbie's  Casile  in  the  Air,  Norton's  Scene  after  a  Samtaer 
Skcmer,  Henry  Wave's  Address  to  the  Ursa  Major,  Pinkney's  verses 
entailed  A  Health,  Palmer's  ode  to  Light,  Poe's  Raven  and  The  Bells, 
Cooke's  Florence  Vane,  Parsons's  Lines  to  a  Bust  of  Dante,  Wilde's  My 
Life  is  li'Se  a  Summer  Hose,  Albert  G.  Greene's  Old  Grimes,  Butler's 
Nothing  to  Wear,  and  Woodworth'e  Old  Oaken  Bucket. 

Extensive  circulation  is  seldom  to  be  hoped  for  works  which  appeal 
so  faintly  to  the  practical  spirit  of  our  times  and  people  as  the  class  we 
have  thus  cursorily  examined.  Yet,  did  space  allow,  we  should  he 
tempted  into  a  somewhat  elaborate  argument,  to  prove  tliat  the  cordia 
reception  of  such  books  agrees  perfectly  with  genuine  utilitarianism. 
As  a  people,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  we  lack  nationality  of  feeling 
Narrow  reasouera  may  think  that  this  spirit  is  best  promoted  by  absurd 
sensitiveness  to  foreign  comments  or  testy  alertness  in  regard  to  what 
is  called  national  honor.  We  incline  to  the  opinion,  founded  on  wclb 
established  facts,  both  of  history  and  human  nature,  that  the  best  way 
to  make  an  individual  true  to  his  political  obligations  is  to  promote  his 
love  of  country;  and  experience  shows  that  this  is  mainly  induced  by 
cherishing  high  and  interesting*  associations  in  relation  to  his  native 
land.  Every  well-recorded  act  honorable  to  the  state,  every  noble  deed 
consecrated  by  the  efiective  pen  of  the  historian,  or  illustrated  in  the 
glowing  page  of  the  novelist,  tends  wonderfully  to  such  a  result.  Have 
not  the  heai-ts  of  the  Scotch  nurtured  a  deeper  patriotism  since  Sir 
Walter  cast  into  the  furrows  of  time  his  peerless  romances  ?  No  light 
part  in  this  elevated  mission  is  accorded  to  the  poet.  Dante  and 
Peh-arch  have  done  much  to  render  Italy  beloved.  Beranger  has  given 
BO  inadequate  expression  to  those  feelings  which  bind  soldier,  artisan, 
and  peasant  to  the  soil  of  France.  Here  the  bard  can  draw  only  upon 
bdef  chronicles,  but  God  has  arrayed  this  continent  with  a  sublime  and 
cliaracteristic  beauty,  that  should  endear  its  mountains  and  streams  to 
lUe  Aaierican  heart ;  and  whoever  ably  depicts  the  natural  glory  of  the 
country  ti>uches  a  chord  which  should  yield  responses  of  admiratjoi. 
and  loyalty.  In  this  point  of  view  alone,  then,  we  deem  the  tninatre) 
»fho  arrJcntly  sings  of  forest  and  sky,  river  and  highland,  as  eminenll) 
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worthy  of  recognition.  This  merit  may  be  clf.imed  for  Aalfred  a 
Street,  of  Albany,  who  n  as  born  and  reared  amid  the  most  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  State  of  New  York.  That  he  is  deficient  occasionally  in 
high  finish  —  that  there  is  repetition  and  monotony  in  his  strain  —  thai 
there  are  redundant  epithets  and  a  lack  of  variety  in  hie  effusions,  is 
undeniable ;  and  having  frankly  granted  all  this  to  the  crltlcG,  we  fe^l  at 
l:b:rty  C       tt      h     j     t  p  with     q     1       lc   tj      St      t  h  y 

for  Na  11  h  ood        H    h  t         m  d  tl  dl     d 

lain,  nh         thhgfl  p        dlmbjthtl  g 

»ivid  adit  p  Thh  codwth  1 

fidelity      dg  t  II  wddthhm  m 

nier's  aft  th  ghb    hdfhp  t         dee        d 

stretch  d    p      th    g  w    d   1   t       d  t    h  dl     d  t  Ik         I 

therefo      t    t  fy  th  t  1        b    r\  tl      pi  y    f    h  d  w     th 

twinkle     f        j         h    b  th  h  d     11  th     ph       m 

that  m  k      tl         tw    d  w    Id       n  h  t    tb      tt     h 

He  is  a  t        n         h  p      t    ,  g   p         bj    t  II  th  ml 

lude.  As  we  read  him,  wild  flowers  peer  up  from  among  the  brown 
leaves;  the  drum  of  the  partridge,  the  ripple  of  waters,  the  flickering  of 
autumn  light,  the  sting  of  sieety  snow,  the  cry  of  the  panther,  the  roar 
of  the  winds,  the  melody  of  birds,  and  the  odor  of  crushed  pine  boughs, 
are  present  to  our  senses.  In  a  foreign  land  his  poems  would  transport 
us  at  once  to  home.  He  is  no  second-hand  limner,  content  to  furnish 
insipid  copies,  but  draws  from  reality.  His  pictures  have  the  freshness 
of  originals.  They  are  graphic,  detailed,  never  untrue,  and  often 
vigorous.  He  is  essentially  an  American  poet.  His  range  is  limited, 
and  he  has  had  the  good  sense  not  to  wander  from  his  sphere,  candidly 
»eknowledging  that  the  heart  of  man  has  not  furnished  him  the  food 
lor  meditation  which  inspires  a  higher  class  of  poets.  He  is  emphati- 
cally an  observer.  In  England  we  notice  that  these  qualities  have  beer, 
recognized.  His  Lost  Hunter  has  been  finely  illustrated  there,  thus 
affording  the  best  evidence  of  the  picturesque  fertility  of  his  muse. 
Many  of  his  pieces  also  glow  with  patriotism.  His  Gray  Forest  Eaglt 
is  a  noble  lyric,  full  of  spirit;  his  Porest  Scenes  are  minutely,  and  at 
the  same  time  elaborately,  true.  Hid  Indian  legends  and  descriptions 
of  the  seasons  have  a  nati  tw    1         rarely  encountered.    Without 

the  classic  refinement  of  Th  m  h  els  him  in  graphic  power. 

There  is  nothing  metaphj  1  h  I  of  mind,  or  highly  artistic 
in  his  style.    But  there  is        h  d       t  ess  and  cordial  faithfulness 

iboiit   him   that  strikes  rem    k  blv   appropriate   and   nianiy, 

.Telicacy,  sentiment,  ideal        h  ot  his  by  nature ;  but  deal . 

bold,  genia!  insight  and  fe  I         h    p  s  in  a  rare  degree,  and  his 

poems  worthily  depict  the  phases  of  Nature,  as  she  displays  herself  in 
this  land,  in  all  her  picturesque  wildness,  solemn  magnifieence,  ami 
serene  beauty. 

To  :he  descriptive  talent  as  related  to  natural  scenery,  which  we  have 
noted  as  the  gift  of  our  best  pnets,  Johr.  G.  Whittier  unites  the  enthr- 
siasm  ol    h«  refo-T  >er  and  the  sympathif  s  of  the  patriot.     There  is  t 
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prophetic  anafhema  and  a  bard-like  invccatlon  in  sonie  of  his  p'eces 
He  is  a  true  son  of  New  England,  anrt,  beneath  the  calm,  fraternal 
bearing  of  the  Quaker,  nurses  the  imaginative  ardor  of  a  devotee  botli 
of  nature  and  humanity.  The  earlj  promise  of  Brainard,  hla  fine 
poetic  observation  and  sensibility,  enshrined  in  several  pleasing  lyrics, 
and  his  pi-emature  death,  are  analogous  to  the  career  of  Henry  Kiriw 
White.  John  Neal  has  written  some  odes,  carelessly  put  together,  but 
having  memorable  passages.  Emerson  has  published  a  small  voliiii* 
of  quaint  rhymes ;  Croswell  wrote  several  short  but  impressive  church 
poems,  in  which  he  has  been  ably  followed  by  Cleveland  Cox:  Bayard 
Taylor's  California  ballads  are  full  of  truth,  spirit,  and  melody,  and  hia 
"  Picture  of  St.  John,"  a  melodious  and  graphic  metrical  tale ;  Albert 
Pike,  of  Arkansas,  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  hymns  to  the  gods,  after 
the  manner  of  Kea(:i,  which  have  justly  commanded  favorable  notice; 
Willis  G.  Clarke  is  remembered  for  hia  few  but  touching  and  finished 
elegiac  pieces.  Epes  Sargent's  Poems  of  the  Sea  are  worthy  of  the 
subject,  both  in  sentiment  and  style.  F.  S.  Key,  of  Baltimore,  was  the 
author  of  the  Siar-Spangled  Banner,  and  Judge  Hopkinson,  of  Phila- 
delphia, wrote  Hail,  Columbia.  George  P.  Morris,  among  the  honored 
contributors  to  American  poetry,*  whose  pieces  are  more  or  less 
familiar,  is  recognized  as  the  song-writer  of  America. 

A  large  number  of  graceful  versifiers,  and  a  few  writers  of  poetical 
genius,  have  arisen  among  the  women  of  America.  Southey  has  record- 
ed, in  no  measured  terms,  his  estimation  of  Mrs.  Brooks,  the  author 
nf  Zophiel.  The  sentiment  and  melody  of  Mrs.  Welhy  have  made  the 
name  of  Amelia  precious  in  the  west.  Mrs.  Sigourne/s  metrical 
writings  are  cherished  by  a  large  portion  of  the  New  England  religious 
public  The  Sinless  Child  of  Mrs.  Oakes  Smith  is  a  melodious  and 
imaginative  poem,  with  many  verses  of  graphic  and  metaphysicai 
significance.  The  occasional  pieces  of  Mrs.  Embury,  Mrs.  Whitman, 
Mrs.  Hewitt,  and  Miss  Lynch  are  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  artistic. 
The  facility,  playfulness,  and  ingenious  conception  of  Mrs.  Osgood 
rendered  her  a  truly  gifted  improvvisatrice.  Miss  Gould  has  written 
several  pretty  fanciful  Mttle,  poems,  and  Miss  Sara  Clark's  Ariaine 
\%  worthy  of  Mre.  Norton.  The  Davidsons  are  instances  of  r.tre, 
though  melancholy  precocity  in  the  art.  The  moral  pi.rity,  love  of 
nature,  domestic  affection,  and  graceful  expression  which  characterize 
the  writings  of  our  female  poets,  are  remarkable.     Many  of  them  enjoj 

•  Among  them  are  Hill,  Godwin,  Mellen,  Griffin,  Wnre,  Doane.  Colton, 
Boekvetl,  Sanford,  Ward,  Galngl.fr,  Aldrich,  J.  F.  Clarke,  Hoamer,  Burlc^h, 
Noble,  Hirst,  Bead,  Matthews,  Lord,  WaUacB,  Legarf,  MiUer,  Walter,  EaaL- 
bum,  Barker,  Schoolcraft,  Tappan,  Jaekson,  Meek,  Seba  Smith,  Thaoher,  Pea- 
jody,  Ellery,  Channing,  Snelling,  Murraj,  Fay,  C.  C.  Moore,  J.  G.  Brooks.  A. 
3.  Greeiie,  Bethune,  Carlos  Wilcoi,  Friable,  Goodrich,  Claaon,  Leggett,  Fair- 
.  Held,  Dawes,  Bright,  Conrad,  Prentice,  Sivoras,  John  H.  Bryant,  Lawrence, 
Benjamin,  Very,  Cutter,  Cranoh,  Feabody,  Steadinan,  Huntington,  Sane, 
Dewey,  FioHa,  Hoyt,  Stoddard.  For  biographical  notices  and  a  criJical  esUmata 
of  these  metrical  writers,  with  f  pecimens  of  their  versa,  the  reader  is  referre*  (I 
eriswoWs  l*w*»  iwi^  rosft?  ifAmariea,  last  edition- 
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a  high  local  reputation,  and  their  effusions  art  quoted  with  zeal  at  the 
fireside.  Taste  rather  than  profound  sjTnpathies,  sentiment  ratherthan 
passion,  and  fancy  more  than  imagination  are  evident  in  the'je  spon 
taneous,  gentle,  and  ofte    p    t        q      p     m       TI    y  lly         m  ra 

creditable  to  the  refinem     t       d  p         f    1  th       t     tl  t 

power  or  originni  stjie  of  tl         th  Ai       g  d       p     pi     h  w 

ever,  like  our  own,  these  b       t  f  1       t        fl  w  tt      d  by  1        g 

hands,  are  sweet  meme   t  dtk  fdllt  dgU 

enthusiasm,   in   delightful         t      t   t     th     p  1    g  h     d  h     d 

mateiialism  of  character 

In  the  felicitous  use  of      t        m  t       1  w  11  th        1  g 

nentiment  and  love  of  fre  d  m  t  d       th    L  II  t   t    W  !1    m 

Cuilen  Bryant  is  recogn      d        tl      b    t      p  t  f   Am 

poetry;  and  we  cannot  better  close  this  brief  survey  of  native  hteiature 
than  by  an  examination  of  his  poems;  in  which  the  trjiits  of  am 
scenery,  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  the  devotional  faith  that 
proved  the  conserrntive  element  in  our  history,  are  all  consecrated  by 
poetic  art. 

The  first  thought  which  suggests  itself  in  regard  to  Bryant  is  his 
respect  for  the  art  which  he  has  so  nobly  illustrated.  This  is  not  less 
commendable  than  rare.  Such  an  impatient  spirit  of  utility  prevails  in 
our  country,  that  even  men  of  ideal  pursuits  are  often  infected  by  it. 
It  is  a  leading  article  in  the  Yankee  creed  to  turn  every  endowment  to 
account;  and  although  a  poet  is  generally  left  "to  chew  the  cud  of 
sweet  and  bitter  fancies  "  as  he  lists,  occasions  are  not  infrequent  when 
even  his  services  are  available.  Caliban's  lowly  toil  will  not  supplj  al 
needs.  The  more  "  gentle  spiriting  "  of  Ariel  is  sometimes  desired. 
To  subserve  the  objects  of  parly,  to  acquire  a  reputation  upon  which 
office  may  be  sought,  and  to  gratify  personal  ambition,  the  American 
poet  is  often  tempted  to  sacrifice  his  true  fame  and  the  dignity  of  Art 
to  the  demands  of  Occasion.    To  this  weakness  Bryant  has  been  almos 

•  Foi  a  very  complete  and  interesting  survey  of  this  class  of  wridngs,  tht 
reader  is  referred  to  Griswold's  Female  Poels  of  America.  His  list  comprisea 
nearly  a  hundred  names ;  the  hiogmphleal  sketches  afford  a  good  insight  into  the 
domestiu  culture  of  the  nation ;  and  the  speoimena  are  various,  and  often  beau- 
Uful,  including,  besides  the  writers  of  colonial  and  reiolutionnry  times,  and  thos* 
already  mentioned,  the  names  of  Miss  TownBead,  Mrs.  Oilman,  Mrs.  Hale,  Mil. 
Wells,  Miss  James,  Mrs.  Waid,  Mra.  Ware,  Mrs.  Xay,  Mrs.  Little,  Mrs,  Child, 
Mrs.  Hall,  Mrs.  Pollen,  Mrs.  Green,  Miss  Taggarl,  Mrs.  Canfield,  Miss  Eogart, 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Brooks,  Mrs.  Loud,  Mrs.  Chandler,  Mrs.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Elnii«7 
Mrs.  EHelt,  Mrs.  Scott,  Mrs.  Biiinies,  Mrs.  Stephens,  Mrs.  St.  John,  Mrs.  L.  T 
Smith,  Mrs.  Oliver,  Miss  Mary  B.  Lee,  Mrs.  Ealing,  Mrs.  Sawyer  Mrs.  Bailey, 
Mrs.  Thntston,  Miss  Day,  Mrs.  Dortd,  Mrs.  Judsnn,  Mrs.  Eames,  Mrs.  Emellne 
Smith,  Miss  Fuller,  Mra.  Picrson,  Mrs.  Worthington,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Mowatt, 
Mrs.  MTJonald,  Lnoy  Hooper,  Mrs.  Mayo,  Miss  Jacobs,  Mrs.  Case,  Mrs.  Bolton, 
HIsB  Woodman,  Mrs.  Nichols,  Mrs.  Wakefield,  Miss  B.  Lee,  Miss  Susan  Pindar, 
Caroline  May,  Mrs.  Neal,  Mrs.  Sproat,  Mrs.  Wjnslow,  Misa  Campbell,  MiM 
Bayard,  Mrs.  Lnscom,  Edith  May,  Alice  and  fhcehe  Caiey,  MisH  Davaon,  Ui 
fmntll,  and  Miss  Phlllins. 
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:nrariably  siiperior.  He  has  pveRerved  the  elevation  which  he  so  early 
acquired.  He  has  l^n  loyal  to  the  Musee.  At  their  shrine  l.iis  minis- 
•-y  seems  ever  f  ee  and  sacred,  wholly  apart  from  the  ordinary 
associations  of  life.  With  a  pure  heart  and  a  lofty  purpose  has  he 
hvmned  the  glory  of  Nature  and  the  praise  of  Fi-eedom.  To  this  we 
cannot  but,  in  a  gr^at  degree,  ascribe  the  serene  beauty  of  his  verse. 
The  m'sts  of  worldly  motives  dim  the  clearest  vision,  and  the  sweetesl 
roice  laltei-s  amid  the  strife  of  passion.  As  the  patriarch  went  forth 
skine  to  muse  at  eventide,  the  reveries  of  genius  have  been  to  Bryanl 
holy  and  private  seasons.  They  are  as  unstained  by  the  passing  clouds 
of  this  tioubled  existence  as  the  skies  of  his  own  '  Prairies '  by  village 

Thus  it  should  be,  indeed,  with  all  poets;  but  we  deem  it  singu- 
larly happy  when  it  is  so  with  our  own.  The  tendency  of  all  action 
and  feeling  with  us  is  so  much  the  reverse  of  poetical,  that  only  the  high, 
sustained,  and  consistent  development  of  the  imagination  would  com- 
mand attention  or  exert  influence.  The  poet,  in  Uiis  repnbhc,  does  not 
address  ignorance.  In  truth,  Uie  great  obstacle  with  which  he  has  to 
deal,  so  to  speak,  is  intelligence.  It  is  not  the  love  of  gain  and  physi- 
cal comfort  alone  that  deadens  the  finer  perceptions  of  our  people. 
Among  the  highly  educated  there  is  less  real  enjoyment  of  poetry  than 
3  discovered  by  those  to  whom  reading  is  almost  a  solitary  luxury. 
No  conformity  to  fashion  or  affectation  of  taste  influences  the  latter. 
They  seek  the  world  of  imagination  and  sentiment,  with  the  greater 
delight  from  the  limited  satisfaction  realized  in  their  actual  lot.  To 
them  Poetry  is  a  great  teacher  of  self-respect.  It  unfolds  to  them  emo- 
tions familiar  to  their  own  bosoms.  It  celebrates  scenes  of  beauty 
amid  which  they  also  are  free  to  wander.  It  vindicates  capacities  and 
a  destiny  of  whicli-they  partake.  Intimations  like  these  are  seldom 
found  in  their  experience,  and  for  this  reason;  cherished  and_  hal- 
lowed associations  endear  an  art  which  consoles  while  it  brings  mno- 
cent  pleasure  to  their  hearts.  It  is,  therefore,  in  what  is  term-d  society, 
that  the  greatest  barriers  to  poetic  sympathy  exist,  and  it  if  precisely 
nere  that  it  is  most  desirable  the  bard  should  be  heard.  Bui  the  idea 
of  culture  with  this  class  lies  almost  exclusively  in  knowledfte.  ITiey 
aim  at  understanding  every  question,  are  pertinacious  on  tne  score  of 
opinion,  and  would  Mush  to  be  thought  unacquainted  with  a  hundred 
subjects  with  which  they  have  not  a  particle  of  sympathy.  The  wis- 
iom  of  loving,  even  without  comprehending;  the  revelations  obtained 
only  through  feeling;  the  veneration  that  awes  curiosity  by  exalteu 
ientiment,— all  thisis  to  them  unknown.  Life  never  seems  miracu- 
lous to  their  minds;  Nature  wears  a  monotonous  aspect,  and  routine 
gradually  congeals  their  sensibilities.  To  invade  this  vegetative  exist- 
ence h  the  poefs  vocation.  Hazlittsays  all  that  is  worth  remembering 
in  life  is  the  poetry  of  it.  If  so,  habits  wholly  r  rosaic  are  as  alien  to 
wisdom  as  to  enjoyment;  and  the  elevated  ma-iner  in  wh'ch  Bryan! 
has  uniformly  presented  the  claims  of  poetry,  the  tranqui;  eloquence 
with  which  his  chaste  and  serious  muse  auoeah  to  the  hea-t,  deservM 
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the  most  grati-ftil  rccfigiiitioii.  There  is  stimcthing  accortlant  with  the 
genius  of  our  country  in  the  mingled  dearness  and  depth  of  his  poetr;'. 
The  glow  of  unbridled  passion  seems  peculiarly  to  belong  to  southern 
lands,  wheie  despotism  blights  personal  eiFort,  and  makes  the  aideni 
pursuit  of  pleasure  almost  a  necessity.  The  ancient  communitiee  ci 
northern  latitudes  have  rich  literatures  from  whence  to  draw  mate lials 
for  their  verse.  But  here,  where  Nature  is  so  magnificent,  and  civil 
institutions  so  fresh,  where  the  experiment  of  republicanism  is  goins 
DC  and  each  individual  must  think,  if  he  do  not  work,  Poetry,  tc 
illustrafe  the  age  and  reach  its  sympathies,  should  be  thoughtful  and 
vigorous.  It  should  minister  to  no  weak  sentiment,  but  foster  tigb. 
manly,  and  seriouR  views.  It  should  identify  itself  with  the  domestic 
affections,  and  tend  to  solemnize  rather  than  merely  adorn,  existence. 
Such  are  the  natural  echoes  of  American  life,  and  they  characterize  tht; 
poetry  of  Bryant. 

Bryant's  love  of  Nature  gives  the  prevailing  spirit  to  his  poetry. 
The  feeling  with  him  seems  quite  instinctive.  It  is  not  sustained  by  a 
metaphysical  theory,  as  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth,  while  it  is  imbued 
with  more  depth  of  pathos  than  is  often  discernible  in  Thomson.  The 
feeling  with  which  he  looks  upon  the  wonders  of  Creation  is  remarkablj' 
(ppropriate  to  the  scenery  of  the  New  World.  His  poems  convey,  to 
an  extraordinary  degree,  the  actual  impression  which  is  awakened  bj' 
our  lakes,  mountains,  and  forests.  There  is  in  the  landscape  of  every 
country  something  characteristic  and  peculiar.  The  individual  objects 
may  be  the  same,  but  their  combination  is  widely  different.  The 
lucent  atmosphere  of  Switzerland,  the  grouping  of  her  mountains,  the 
effect  of  glacier  and  waterfall,  of  peaks  clad  in  eternal  snow,  impend- 
ing over  valleys  whose  emerald  herbage  and  peaceful  floclts  realize  our 
sweetest  dreams  of  primeval  life  —  all  strike  the  eye  and  affect  the  mind 
in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from  similar  scenes  in  other  lands. 
The  long,  pencilled  clouds  of  an  Italian  sunset,  glowing  above  plains 
covered  with  brightly-tinted  vegetation,  seem  altogether  more  placid 
and  luxuriant  than  the  gorgeous  masses  .of  golden  vapor  towering  in 
our  western  sky  at  the  close  of  an  autumnal  day.  These  and  innumer- 
able other  minute  features  are  not  only  perceived,  but  intimately  felt, 
by  the  genuine  poet.  We  esteem  it  one  of  Bryant's  great  merits  that 
he  ha<i  not  only  faithfully  pictured  the  beauties,  but  caught  the  very 
spirit,  of  our  scenery.  His  best  poems  have  an  anthem-like  cadence, 
which  accords  with  the  vast  scenes  they  celebrate.  He  approaches  tti« 
mighty  forests,  whose  shadowy  haunts  only  the  footstep  of  the  Indisn 
lias  penetrated,  deeply  conscious  of  its  virgin  grandeur.  His  harp  h 
strung  in  harmony  with  the  wild  moan  of  the  ancient  boughs.  Every 
iiLOEs-coveretl  trunk  breathes  to  him  of  the  mysteries  of  Time,  and  each 
wild  flower  which  lifts  its  pale  buds  above  the  brown  and  withered 
leaves,  whispers  some  thought  of  gentleness.  We  feel,  when  musing 
with  him  amid  the  solitarj'  woods,  as  if  blessed  with  a  companion 
peculiarly  fitted  to  interpret  their  teachings;  and  while  intent,  in  our 
retirement,  upon  his  page,  we  arc  soiif^ible,  as  it  were,  of  the  presenc* 
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of  those  sylvan  monarchs  that  crown  the  hUi-tops  and  grac:«  the  valL^yi 
of  our  native  land.  No  English  park  formalized  hy  the  hand  of  Art,  nn 
legendary  spot  like  the  pine  grove  of  Ravenna,  surrounds  ua.  It  is  nol 
the  gloomj-  German  forest,  with  its  phantoms  and  banditti,  but  one  of 
those  piimal,  dense  woodlands  of  America,  where  the  oak  spreads  its 
enormous  branches,  and  the  frost-kindled  leaves  of  the  maple  glow 
ike  flame  in  the  sunshine;  where  the  tap  of  the  woodpecker  and  the 
irliirr'ng  of  the  partridge  alone  break  the  silence  that  broods,  like  the 
spiril  of  prayer,  amid  the  interminable  aisles  of  the  verdant  sanctuarj. 
Any  reader  of  Bryant,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  gifted  with  a 
small  degree  of  sensibility  and  imagination,  may  derive  from  his  poems 
the  very  awe  and  delight  with  which  the  first  view  of  one  of  our  majes- 
I'c  forests  would  strike  his  mind. 

The  kind  of  interest  with  which  Bryant  regards  Nature  is  common  to 
the  majority  of  minds  in  which  a  love  of  beauty  is  blended  with  rever- 
ence. This  in  some  measure  accounts  for  his  popularity.  Many 
readers,  even  of  poetical  taste,  are  repelled  by  the  very  vehemence  and 
intensity  of  Byron.  They  cannot  abandon  themselves  so  utterly  to  the 
influences  of  the  outward  world  as  to  feel  the  waves  bound  beneath 
them  "  like  a  steed  that  knows  his  rider ;  "  nor  will  their  enthusiasm  so 
far  annihilate  consciousness  as  to  make  them  "  a  portion  of  the  tem- 
pest." Another  order  of  imaginative  spirits  do  not  greatly  affect  the 
author  of  the  Escursion,  from  the  frequent  baldness  of  his  conceptions 
and  not  a  few  are  unable  to  see  the  Universe  through  the  spectacles  of 
his  philosophy.  To  such  individuals,  the  tranquil  delight  with  which 
the  American  poet  expatiates  upon  the  beauties  of  Crea  on  is  perfectly 
genial.  There  is  no  mystical  lore  in  the  tributes  of  his  niuse.  All  is 
clear,  earnest,  and  thoughtful.  Indeed,  the  same  difference  that  exists 
between  true-hearted,  natural  affection  and  the  metaphysical  love  of 
the  Platonists  may  be  traced  between  the  manly  and  sincere  layi 
of  Bryant  and  the  vague  and  artificial  effusions  of  transcendental 
.jards.  The  former  realize  the  definition  of  a  poet  which  describes  him 
as  superior  to  the  multitude  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  He  is  the 
Driest  of  a  universal  religion,  and  clothes  in  appropriate  and  harmoni- 
ous language  sentiments  warmly  felt  and  cherished.  He  requires  no 
interpreter.  There  is  nothing  eccentric  in  his  vision.  Like  all  human 
beings,  the  burden  of  daily  toil  sometimes  weighs  heavily  on  his  soul ; 
the  noisy  activity  of  common  life  becomes  hopeless;  scenes  of  inhu-. 
ojinii  f,  error,  and  suffering  grow  oppressive,  or  more  personal  cau'ies 
5l  del  pondency  make  "  the  grasshopper  a  burden."  Then  he  turns  to 
me  qdetude  and  beauty  of  Nature  for  refucs"  -neni.  There  he  ioves 
tn  read  the  fresh  tokens  of  creative  beneficence.  The  scented  air  of  the 
meadows  coois  his  fevered  brow.  The  umbrageous  foliage  sways 
benignly  around  him.  Vast  prospects  expand  his  thoughts  beyond  tJie 
narrow  circle  of  worldly  anxieties.  The  limpid  stream,  upon  whose 
banks  he  wandered  in  childhood,  reflects  each  fleecy  cloud  and  soothes 
his  heart  as  the  emblem  of  eternal  peace.  Thus  faith  is  revived;  the 
Mill  acquires  renewed  vitality,  and  the  spirit  of  love  is  ki^idled  again  al 
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.he  altar  of  Goi!.  Such  views  of  Nature  are  pcrfpctlj' accordant  witii 
die  better  impulses  of  the  heart.  There  is  nothing  in  them  strained, 
ui  intelligible,  or  morbid.  They  are  more  or  lees  familial  to  all,  and 
aie  as  healthful  overflowings  of  our  nature  as  the  pi-ajer  of  repentance 
or  the  song  of  thanksgiving.  They  distinguish  the  poetry  of  Bryant, 
and  form  one  of  its  dominant  charms. 

Nothing  quickens  the  perceptions  like  genuine  love.  From  the 
humblest  professional  attachment  to  the  roost  chivalric  devotion,  what 
keenness  of  observation  is  born  under  the  influence  of  that  feeling 
which  drives  away  the  obscuring  clouds  of  selfishness,  as  the  sun  con- 
tumes  the  vapor  of  the  morning !  I  never  knew  what  varied  association" 
could  environ  a  shell-fish  until  I  heard  an  old  oyster-merchant  dis- 
course of  its  qualities;  and  a  landsman  can  have  no  conception  of  the 
fondness  a  ship  may  inspire  before  he  llBtens,  on  a  moonlight  night, 
Bmid  the  lonely  sea,  to  the  details  of  her  build  and  workings,  unfolded 
by  a  complacent  tar.  Mei-e  instinct  or  habit  will  thus  make  the  rude 
and  illiterate  see  with  better  eyes  than  their  fellows.  When  a  human 
object  commands  such  interest,  how  quickly  does  affection  detect  every 
change  of  mood  and  incipient  want  —  reading  the  countenance  as  if  It 
were  the  very  chart  of  destiny !  And  it  is  so  with  the  lover  of  Nature. 
By  virtue  of  his  love  comes  the  vision,  if  not  "the  faculty  divine." 
Objects  and  similitudes  seen  heedlessly  by  others,  or  passed  unnoticed, 
are  stamped  upon  his  memory.  Bryant  is  a  graphic  poet,  in  the  best  . 
sense  of  the  word.  He  has  little  of  the  excessive  detail  of  Street,  or 
the  homely  exactitude  of  Crabbe.  His  touches,  like  his  themes,  are 
usually  on  a  grander  scale,  yet  the  minute  is  by  no  means  neglected, 
.t  is  his  peculiar  merit  to  deal  with  it  wisely.  Enough  is  suggested  to 
convey  a  sti-ong  Impression,  and  often  by  the  introduction  of  a  single 
circumstance,  the  mind  Is  instantly  enabled  to  complete  the  picture.  It 
is  difiicnit  to  select  examples  of  his  power  in  this  regard.  The  opening 
scene  from  A  Winter  Piece  is  as  picturesque  as  it  is  true  to  fact. 

Bryant  is  eminently  a  contemplative  poet.  His  thoughts  are  not  less 
impressive  than  his  imagery.  Sentiment,  except  that  which  springs 
from  benevolence  and  veneration,  seldom  lends  a  glow  to  his  pages. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  those  spontaneous  bursts  of 
tenderness  and  passion  which  constitute  the  very  essence  of  a  la[g;c 
portion  of  modern  verse.  He  has  none  of  the  spirit  of  Campbell,  or 
Hiu  narrative  sprightliness  of  Scott.  The  few  humoi-ous  attempts  he 
has  published  are  unworthy  of  his  genius.  Love  is  merely  recognized 
in  his  poems;  it  rarely  forms  the  staple  of  any  composition,  Hig 
I'.iength  obviously  consists  in  description  and  philosophy.  It  is  one 
I'lvantage  of  this  species  of  poetry  that  it  survives  youth,  and  is,  by 
nature,  progressive.  Bryant's  recent  poems  are  fully  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  he  has  written.  With  his  inimitable  pictures  there  i* 
ever  blended  high  speculation,  or  a  reflective  strain  of  moral  command. 
Some  elevating  inference  or  cheering  truth  is  elicited  from  every  scene 
consecrated  by  his  muse.  A  noble  simplicity  of  language,  combined 
with  these  traits,  often  leads  lo  the  most  genuine  sublimity  of  exDre?' 
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liion.  Sonjfc  of  his  lines  are  unsurpsased  ia  this  resiiect.  I'hcj'  so 
(yiietly  mifolJ  a  great  thouglit  or  magnificent  image,  tliat  we  are  often 
taken  by  suiprisu.  What  a  striking  seiibe  of  mortality  is  afforded  bv 
Uie  ides,-'- 

"  'i'he  onk 
Siial!  ijeutl  iiio  i»ot«  nbiuml  uuil  pierce  iJiy  mould"  I 
How  giviid  the  figure  which  represents  the  evening  air,  ks 
"  God'a  blessing  breatbed  upon  the  fainting  eutb, " ! 
In  the  same  pnem  he  compares 

"The  gentle  Bonis  that  passed  away" 
io  the  twilight  breezes  sweepiiig  over  a  cliurchyard,-— 

"  Sent  forth  from  heiiTen  among  tlie  sons  of  men, 
Aiidi  gone  into  ihe  botmdless  heaven  again." 
And  what  i.%u  be  more  suggestive  of  the  power  of  the  winda  than  the 
figure  by  which  they  are  said  to 

"  Scoop  tlie  ooean  to  ilo  briay  springa  "  J 
He  would  make  ua  feel  the  hoary  ageof  the  mossy  and  gigantic  forest- 
t^s,  and  not  only  alludes  to  their  annual  decay  and  renewal,  but 
•ignificantly  adds,-" 

"The  ccntury-liviug  crow, 
Whose  biirth  ivaa  in  their  tops,  grew  old  and  died." 
To  those  who  have  never  seen  a  prairie,  how  vividly  does  one  spread 
before  the  imagination,  in  the  very  opening  of  the  poem  devoted  to 
thoEe  "  verdant  wastes  "  1 

The  progi'ess  of  Science  is  admirably  hinted  in  b  line  of  Tie  Agvt, 
when  man  is  said  to 

"  Unwind  the  eternal  Haiunee  of  the  stj." 
Instances  like  these  might  be  multiplied  at  pleasure,  to  illuBtrate  the 
efficacy  of  simple  diction,  and  to  prove  that  the  elements  of  real  poetry 
consist  in  truly  grand  ideas,  uttered  without  affectation,  and  in  a  rever- 
ent and  earnest  spirit. 

A  beautiful  calm,  like  that  which  rests  on  the  noble  works  of  the 
Kcuiptor,  breathes  from  tlie  harp  of  Bryant.  He  traces  a  natural 
phenomenon,  or  writes,  in  melodious  numbers,  the  history  of  some 
familiar  scene,  and  then,  with  almost  prophetic  emphasis,  utters  to  the 
charmed  eai'  a  high  lesson  or  sublime  truth.  In  that  pensive  liymn  in 
which  lie  contrasts  Man's  transitory  being  with  Nature's  perennial  life, 
solemn  and  affecting  as  are  the  images,  tliey  but  serve  to  deepen  the 
simple  monition  at  tlie  dose. 

In  Tie  Fountain,  atiar  a  descriptive  sketch  that  brings  its  limpid  flow 
and  flowery  banks  almost  palpably  before  us,  how  exquisite  is  the 
chronicle  that  follows  t  Guided  by  the  poet,  we  behold  that  gushing 
stream,  ages  past,  in  the  solitude  of  the  old  woods,  when  canopied  by 
the  hickory  and  plane,  the  humming-bird  playing  amid  its  spray,  aid 
visited  only  by  thn  wolf,  who  c.n.ies  to  "lap  its  waters,"  thedeernho 
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leaves  her  "  delicate  footprint "  on  its  marge,  and  the  "  slow-paced  beni 
that  stopped  and  drank,  and  leaped  across."  Then  tlie  savage  war-crj 
drowns  its  murmur,  and  the  wounded  foemnn  creeps  slowly  to  its  brink 
to  "  slake  his  death -thirst."  Ere  long  a  hunter's  lodge  is  built,  "  with 
poles  and  boughs,  beside  tlie  crystal  well,"  and  at  length  the  tonelj 
place  is  surrounded  with  the  tokens  of  civtli:!ation. 
Thue  the  minstrel,  even 


The  very  rhythm  of  the  stanzas  To  a  Waterfowl,  gives  .he  impi'M 
uiun  of  its  flight.  Like  the  bird's  sweeping  wing,  they  float  with  a  calm 
and  majestic  cadence  to  the  ear.  We  see  that  solitary  wanderer  of  the 
"  cold  thin  atmosphere; "  we  watch,  almost  with  awe,  its  serene  course, 
until  "  the  abyss  of  heaven  has  swallowed  up  its  form,"  and  then  grate- 
fidly  echo  the  bard'a  consoling  inference. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  cite  from  pages  BO  familiar;  or  we  might 
allude  to  the  grand  description  of  Freedom,  and  the  beautiful  Hymn 
to  Death  as  among  the  noblest  specimens  of  modern  verse.  The 
great  principle  of  Bryant's  faith  is  that 

"  Eternal  Love  doth  keep 
In  hia  nomplacent  arma  the  earth,  the  air,  the  deep." 

To  set  forth,  in  strains  the  most  attractive  and  lofty,  this  glorious 
sentiment,  is  the  constant  aim  of  his  poetry.  Gifted  must  be  the  man 
who  is  loyal  to  so  high  a  vocation.  From  the  din  of  outward  activity, 
the  vain  turmoil  of  mechanical  life,  it  is  delightful  and  ennobling  to 
turn  to  a  true  poet,  — one  who  scatters  flowers  along  our  path,  and  lifts 
our  gaze  to  the  stars,  —  breaking,  by  a  word,  the  spell  of  blind  custom, 
so  that  we  recognize  once  more  the  original  glory  of  tlie  universe,  and 
bear  again  the  latent  music  of  our  own  souls.  This  high  service  ho* 
Bryant  fulfilled.  It  will  identify  his  memory  with  the  lovelies''  scenes 
of  his  native  land,  and  endear  it  to  her  children  foiever.'* 

*  Tlioughta  on  llie  Poels 
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Buioro&'s  Bfaory  of  thi  Vhtfed  Statu  h&a  uni 

iddcd  £i>gll9lt  TraiB,  tai  The  Clwliici  nf  LIfi.  t 
StimSUK,  Tlie  Wat/aide  fin,  Flavor  de  Zutiff»  Aud 


It  New  England  lif^— Dr.  .^Aiu.  Bajard  TAylor 
tnspublUhcd  tVPO  Americ&n  bEoH^S,  Sannah  Tlatn- 
oit,  wKl  Uio  sart  of  J&BMd,  and  two  pocinB,  The 
PiHf  I  Sbsir,  and  The  Itenre  of  St  John.   Sibine 

tkbOsai  BUBhnell  ad<EEit  ta  ItLS  phlkuoplilcol  evposl- 


UillMk  In  pooUy.  ™ 


Georgg  H.  Culver 


m  VDJuma  of  ftt^gn  ImTel 


cfurmlDf  ncord  of 

HLd  the  .frf  E^eot  boa  imparted  nine 


u<  £i/fl  <lf  FtuAfnulan- 


^pRuuh  Jegendff.  early  cuutd* 


itfhw  Earlit  L^e  and  Sdticatiiin/br  the 
in  autobliigiB^Ecal  nmrntive  whkh  Lb 
light  on  the  eojly  Influencefl  and  or^i 


.Lime  tai  toiub  of  WiiBhin£toii-     During  tht 
J^nndantly   pleodine  and  piotejHDf?  fVh-  the 


ilel  humor,  worthy  of  ills  ^Jatrc  peft 

Plymouth,  New  Usmpshire,  Mey  lU,  Isei,  nUl 
ujaurmyftthUJieAlth,  wt^chhacl^ndLiallyaii 


J-i«-kir,l«,.mn  )Fato^HYMk.m 
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cig  WDfliind,  Oeoiga  Bnsh,  Cluneul  C.  Moon 
Dr^  Aleiatlder.  flee,  C.  W-  Upham,  Georga  'W 
BeLhuDfl^D    Q         Qtnr  King      hu  I^DrpO£iC» 


leJcd  In  hltiDiy  for  pnlno^  adf-^^oLii 


aa^rkti  Mid  Tronbiid^  hn 


]nnyheivfi(ifdeda9tliotQ9t  LaaireiieABitdiD 
Itorlnt  QhUfle  of  ANow^fflliul  iJaUf  ners* 
and  ItKnifilit  luto  lutlDialo  coutii^  vM  ihe 


andnlfglolLB  & 
of  «l/le  both  Blip 
■O^tioD  to  Hild  depujDient  ah 

1B  Bvidcatniii^  Dri^Hl  jraeiir 


•  TTuL^andZelleronfJillhceGa 


Ho«.d=,Google 
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Ailred  af'Rievaux,  SO. 
Akenaide,  Mark,  3M. 


d  or  B 


a  Rtwie,  the,  « 


'*!,» 


another,  SSi  an- 

irvi  Thomni 
■*n  Rfw'~  ' 
•urn,  El 

Uterature, 

L,  date   of  Ita 


Isnguage,  ,  , 
erstnTS  [a  LntJn,  20;  po- 
etry, the  Ternsoular,  26; 
e.the  »emaoiil«r,  87. 


nstej,  Ghristophei',  373. 
qahuiB,  Thomas,  31. 
rtjBthnot,  Dr.  John  281 


S3, 31. 
Aschnm,  ICogei',  m. 
Ashmole,  Sl&B,aM. 
Aeser,  lUBhop,  27. 
Atlietstaiio  & 
AttBrbHTT,  BlAbop,  WS. 
Aubrey,  John,  201. 


'•     t    ^•^'*- 

Bai]ini,'joAa,  430. 
BnrbauW,  Mrs.,  373. 
Barbour,  S6, 66, 61. 
Bardar,  Robert,  185. 
Barklay,  Alexander,  66. 
narnliold,  Rlchnrd,  Sfl. 
Barrow,  laaao,  25+. 
Barton,  BeiiiEird,  432. 
Battle  of  llnnesbnrg,  S6 ;  of 


Bee,  Abbey  of,  ZS,  26. 
BectcEt,  Tbomna,  30. 
Beckforrt,  William,  4fi3. 
Bede,  !8j  Sfl,  X7. 
Bebn,  Mra.  Apbra,  24S. 
Boll,  Currer.    See  BrontE. 
Bellenden,  John,  70. 
Bentham,  Jeremy,  473. 
Beutley,  Klohard,  302, 
Boowulf,  LsyoiVie. 

Berhefoy,  Bishop,  26o! 
Bernnrd,  St,  23, 31. 
Berncra,  Lorn,  82. 
filble,  Rngtiah  trnnslatlor 

Blroh,  Dr.  Thomae,  347. 


Blockstone,   Sir   WUllani, 

342. 
Blackwood's  UagAiiIne,  MS. 


BlGBBfuECton,  Lady,  4a: 
BUnaHarry.U,  Jl.W 


imflcld,  Bobert,  433. 
aj-liroke,  Viaconnt,  2M 


432. 
Boyle  and  Bentley  Confro- 

TerBy,302{  Robert,  261. 
Breton,  NlnholaE,  85. 
Brontg,  Charlotte,  468. 
Brooke,  ArtUar.SS  ( Henry, 

374 ;  Lord,  K^lk  GrevlUe, 


I;  WilUam.  287, 


William,  171, 
Browning,  Ura,,  436. 
Bruce,  James,  340:  Miohsfl, 

373. 
BruDton,  Ura.  Hary,  458. 
Brut  d'Angleterre,  31, 38. 
Bmin,  Sir  li^ancla,  70. 
Bryant,  Jacob,  348. 
Bnehanan,  ticoi^,  S7,  W, 


Burton,  Roberl,  104. 
Butler,  Bishop   343;  8UB 

uol,  KIT,  212. 
Byrom,  John  372. 
Bvron,  Lord   3M-404. 
C5^J 
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CedmoE,  monk  of  WLitliv, 

28. 
Calsmy,  VAiaaai,  SM, 
Cambreiiais,  Glpjliaus,  BO. 
Camden,  William,  107. 
Campbell,  Dr.  Georeo,  31S ; 

Tbamaa,  410. 
Canute,  ■&. 

Cnradoe  of  Lancarvan,  3D. 
Carew,  Thoraae,  eii,  110. 
Carleton,  William,  460. 
Carte,  Thomas,  347. 
Carter,  Eliziibetb,  374. 
0ai7,HeiiTTv4a3. 
OmroidiBb,  George,  70. 
CBstoaJjB.aS. 
Cedl,  Vrmioa,  Lord  Bnr- 

letgh,107. 
Celtlo  dialect,  ISi  v;riters, 
.  27, 

Celta,  H,  13, 14, 
Chalmers,  Tliomaa,  4ai>. 
ChaDiberl«Tie,Wllifara,l78. 


TlBTneiWllif) 
r,Cap™n,«[ 


Chsrleton, ,.„ 

OhKtterton,  Thomas,  3SS. 
Chancer,  Geoffi^,  37-^. 
Cbeke,  S\i  John,  61. 
dieBterfleld,  SbfI  of,  34S. 
Chettle,  Homy,  108. 
ClievT  Obaae,  es. 
CUD^wortli,  Wm.,  ITB, 
Chrifitlsaltf,  oonvorBion  of 

Anglo-B^one  to,  IE;  its 

^ueneo  on  Anglo-Saxon 

UtBrstnraSG 

Ohnmiolfl,  the  „.„ i„. 

Chronicles,  Latlu,  211;  Met- 

TfoaLSl. 
Oharohill,  CSiarlea,  STi. 
Cbnrchpard/LliomnB,  S3,  tiS. 
Clarendon,  Enrl  of,  wa, 
CSarbe,  Dr.  Bamuol,  3U. 
Oeveland,  Jolm,  170. 
COhbett,  William,  474. 
Oolerictee.  Somoal  Tavloi', 

426;  Hartley,  433;  Ssm, 


Seoi'go,  the  younger, 


(;iHaberl;md.  lifi-harii  (Ms: 
op),  aas  ;  Riehni^a  (dr.ii 
ntiflt),  S70, 

Cnritw,  Uio,  10. 

Uuthbcrt,  20. 


Dimple,  ato  Dsvid.   Ses 

Daniel,  Samoel,  go,  Bl, 
Daulah  Inraolon,  18. 
Darwin,  ErammiB,  390. 


Dokkei',  Thomas,  104. 
Denham,  81r  John,  17S, 
De  Lolnto,  Jolm  LouIb,  347. 
Do  Quhicey,  Thoraaa,  «a. 
Derham,  William,  2S9. 
Doddridge,  Dr.  Philip,  315. 
Dodaley,  Babart,  37£ 
Domflflaay  Book,  IB, 
Donne,  John,  82. 
Doraef,  Mart  oS,  317. 
Douglaa,  Gawlii  or  aavhi, 

60,110. 
Drama,  Englleh,  Ita  aiigln, 

Drsyton,  BflchaEl,  80. 
Dmmmond,   Wiliiuia,   &. 

170. 
Dryden,  Jolm,  212-iK9. 
Dugdalo,  Sir  William,  S84. 
Dunbiu',  Wllliaui,  (10,  ao. 


Udmbnrgb  be      v  400 
"--- rd    Kl        d  85 
t  Arobblahop  a 


FHbyauias. 

Ftilrfts,  Edward,  81-  88. 
ITaleoiwr,  William,  350. 
" — hswp,  6ir  Eiehard,  178 
f  uiuier,  Or.  Blchard,  81l>, 
Fai'Quhar,  George,  iSI. 
Felthom,  Owen,  ISO. 
FeDton,  EUlah,  287, 
Fargnson,  Dr.  Adam,  848. 
FecgnsBon,  Gobert,  371. 


Field.  Kotlmiiiei.Hifi. 
rtcldlug,  lloniy.  313;   Eiv 

FUmi'i-j  Sir  liobGit,  aos, 

MmiBBl)Hi«,  BiiKlB  of  (Sal- 
on poHm),  20. 

il^Dher,  BiBhop,  70;  JEdwnrd, 
281.  ^ 

riamsteed,  Jo&n,  2IE9. 

riavei,  John,  263, 

I'letchec,  Sir  Andrew,  301; 
John,  m;  GUeo,  84,  80; 
PIsineas,  83,  86. 

Moi'onee  ofWoroeuter,  30. 

Foots,  Samnel,  SIO. 

Ford,  John,  182. 

Foiteecue,  Clilef  Jostleo,  6lk 

Foflte^  John,  164. 

FOK,  Geoi^,  134. 

I'oxe,  Jobn,  83. 

FraEer,  JameB  Baillie,458. 

Frere,  John,  133. 

Fcldi^ioae,  2- 


GaiTlalc,  David,  370. 
enrlh,  Su'  SamacI,  88S. 

Ganden,  John,  ISO,' 
Cay,  John,  'XAZ. 
Wiioiri'ay,  •&>  i  do  VInaaut 
"";  GalDiai',  32  J  of  Moil 

Ld    a  d  8^0 
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Qt&j,  Thomna,  SSS. 
Oreim,  Mntthow,  3SI. 
Greene,  l{obcrt,  117,  KS. 
lirevil!e,Fnlt,LOfii  Brooke, 

SB. 
arlniDBlcl,  NicholnB,  70. 
GraasQtoate,  Rabere.  20-31, 
erote,  Geoijw,  4B0. 
HufUnuioe  de  LonlD,  40. 


Hoi-Blcy,  Dr.  aoimiel,  3«. 
Hoivara,  Mr.,  iS\ 
Hoira,  John,  SB3. 
Hrolf  tho  Gauffer,  19, 31. 
Hogli  of  Llnooia,  SO. 
Hnghea,  John,  302.     . 


Ir  Hattliew,  284. 


0  ales,  Aleximder,  Zi 


HnU, 

8S,  ]«0;  liebert,  J04, 
HHllnra,  Henry,  MS. 
Hnlley,  Edrauini,  SSB. 
Holybnrton,  TtiomiiS,  KM. 
HiimiltoD,  fog.  Elijshelli, 

463:  Sir  mtllfim,  4S«. 
Hartiing,  John,  US,  09. 
HnriLiiKton,  JjimCB,  BI,  200; 

Joliii     (the   fotbar),  M  j 

Sir  Jehu  (flic  son),  80. 
Hartlej',  Diivirt.  S-lil. 
HHTvej,  _GabrIi>l,  73;  Wil- 


Hunt,  jf am 

Huni,  pp.  HicliBTd,  3W. 


Inebbald,    Mrs.  E^habcth. 

4il. 
ludactiTO  Ifetboi!,  93,  101, 
Iiifpiij 

irlHB.  t.hn.  Ilf, 

Hcury, 
,  Jo3L-phmj,31. 


IllfpljpllIIQ, 

InfcrludOB, 


Liinfrano,  i9, 30. 
Langbome,  Br.  Jdlm  B4S 
Langlauile,  Robert,  fit. 
l.ai^au.  Stephen,  30. 
TjRngiie.<i>Oq,  the,  ai. 
Jjinguo^'Oil,  the,  Bl. 
LiiQBdowne,  Lord,  asS. 
Iiarduer,  Dr.  Nathaidel ,  34& 
Lathner,  02. 

Latin  element  hi  Bluglli* 
langnase,  13, 18. 


Lelglitoil'  liol)cit,'203.' 
Loland,  John,  70. 
Lennos,Charlotto,849j  Dr., 

318. 
Leslie,  ClinvIeB,  945. 


rail,  4._. 
LBvclen,  John,  438, 
Llflo,  George,  2iO. 
IJngard,  Dr.  John,  Hi. 


WSi ;  AQgio-HoTiDai 
lUid  Anglo-Snxou,  fn  Lat- 
in, %3 ;   unrlloBt  Anglo- 


Sir  It  hard.ioe. 
D         bcrt,a4GiDr 


liej-wood,  Joiin,  113  j  Tlio 

llu'glns,  John,  84. 
TlllaiiiiB,  SI, 


Kennott,  liusil,  34?. 
King,  Br.  Henry,  IM, 
KoinfeB,  Itichard,  107. 

viea,  Jauieu  Elicridim 


llnod,  Thoraiiu.  ili-l. 
ilin>k,TU™(iore,lSZ. 
llookf,  Kiitliiinicl,347, 
UouKcr,  leioliiU-diBI, 
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MiindeTille,    dernsr 

Sir  John  a-;,  B*. 
Munley,  Urp.,  3M. 


Maret 


'B,  Chria 
n,  Jolio, 


opber,  120.    i 


dnnuliim,  the, 
Oeslan,  361. 
Otimy,  Thoi 


Mnrryat,  Captain,  4Sfl. 
MarTell,  AndroiT,»)$ 
Mason,  WllUnm,  874. 
MaBsin^er,  Philip,  181, 
Haltben  Psria,  30. 
UataTlu,   CUarieB   Kobeit, 


y.  Sir  Thomaa,  lei 
Nightingale,  Ihi 
Earl  of,  Edward 


4.1B. 
Hiahae] 


or    Elldaro,   3 


MilkT,  Hudi,4e7. 

Milton,  John,  1B7-5 

Minot,  Lnurenoe,  3i 

Miracle  Flaya,  108. 

Mittbnt,  MiBB,  «3:  Wll- 
Unm, 475. 

Monboddo,  Lord,  SKI, 

Montagu,  Churloa.  See 
HaUftu,  Earl  of.  Lady 
Mary,  300. 

^ov.tgamety 


Faley,  Willlun,  343. 

Parfa,  Mnngo,34e. 

Pamell,  Thomas,  28S. 

Peeock,  Bishop,  70. 
,  Peele,  George,  m. 
Peaa,  William,  1S5. 
Pepyg,  Samoel,  2Ze. 
Percy,  Bishop,  «S,  aso,  3 
I^ter  or  Blola,  ifl,  30. 
Philippa  de  Koet,  wifb 


C[iai._. 
Philips, 


Philoi 


Kouei-t, 
John,  458  i  Ei 


wai3,  33*6;  Thoi 

Hora'litleB,  the.  Ill,  1 
More,  Henry,  203;  Hu 
.3r2;Slrl'liOinafl,  01 
Morsnn,  Lady,  400. 
Morrcr,  JamnB,  403. 
Munday,  Antliony,  10 
Mnrphy,  Arthur,  .^74. 
HyeteHeB  or  MiraeleH,  log, 


iphy,  Scholastic,  3S. 

Pludar,  Peter,  370. 
Plnterton,  John,  348. 
Piozzi.  Mrs.,  3?3. 
Pleemund,  28. 
roetry,  Macaronic,  31. 
PoUoi,  Eobcrt,  433. 
Fomfret,  John,  243. 
Pope,  Alexander,  205-872. 
PorsoD,  Eichnrd,  347. 
Porter,  Anna   Maria,  4liS{ 

Potter,'  Dr.',  3i7. 
Praod,    Wlnthrop     1 

Price,  Dr.  Richard,  34( 


j:i  Hpiur,  oir  w  iiijani,  t/a, 
HnBh,  Thomas,  107, 125. 
Kenntus,  U7. 
Kevllo,  Henry,  Sfl*. 
NencaBtte,  Dndieas  of,  W 
Kewton,  &r  Isaac,  2«0. 
HlcoolB,  aiclisrd,  84. 
NtcIioLui  Triret,  30. 
KlcholBOn.Wilham,  345. 
nornian   Couqaetit,  eflictB   ( 

Of,  19-aa;  flunlly  m 

Wi  French,  24,  'H; 

enoe  on  EngliBli  language 

previonB  to  the  ConnuCBt, 

18. 
North,   Chrlatophsr. 


lladoHfTe,  Ann,  437. 
Elaleigh.  Sir  Walter,  80. 
lialphor  IConulph  Higdei 


Lsay,  All! 
iolph,  Tl 


le  Olauvll,  30. 
,,       in,  261. 
Eeeve,  Clara,  437. 
KeforimaiDu,   tlic,   m;   its 
eonue«tlou  with  Uie  tm- 


provement  of  llteralurei 

02. 
Reid,  Dr.  Thomas,  340. 
KenalBsanee  literature,  iti 

influeace    on    Chaucer't 

in  Engknd,  ta. 
Rcvievs,    Edlubureb    and 

Quarterly,  468, 409. 
Rloardo,  Dnrld,  473. 
Richard  Cceur-de-Lion,  jl. 
Klohard  of  Hampole,    Sd 

Rollc  Richard. 
BlchurdSDu,  Samuel,  Sf». 


B^%r  de  Hoveden,  30:  di 
Wendover,  30. 

Rcfl^  fochard,  30,  S3. 
Romance  languages,  21  ppo- 


om  France,  22;  metil- 

il,  33. 

nan  mraslon,  12;  nail, 

looe,  William,  3*7. 

Kiommon,  £:arl  of,  217. 

le,  William  Stewart,  433, 

ve,  BloholoB,  244. 

viand,  Samaet,  80. 
—  .tley,  William,  10*. 
Raeseil,  Lady  Rachel,  206: 

Dr.  William,  3*8. 
Bntherford,  Samuel,  201. 


Sanderson,  Robert,  188. 
"  ndys,  Geor^,  Hi?. 

itlras,  31, 33. 

.V(^,  Richard,  288. 

yile,  Geo.    See  Halifhi. 

xon  element  In  lau£ruae:e, 

17,18;  family  namSs,  lb; 

xona,  llielr  conditioo  un- 
ler  Norman  rule,  IB. 
Schoolmen,  the  English,  39. 

Scott,'    Michael,    467 ;    Sit 


ituB,  Johannes  Duns,  27 

Sedl'ey,  Sir  Charles,  247. 
Selden,  John,  80.  IfiO. 
Scmi-Saxon,  duration  of,  lU 
SenlotjN.  W.,473. 

..jadweli,  Thomne,  2*e. 
ShafWsbury  Lord,  2B7. 
Shalifpearo,  tTm.,  I2S-I>1, 
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BliellBy,  Mrs.,  *39i  Toroy 

-10. 

WIUIuu,  3S3. 
FraaoeB,     &HI  i 

iooiuira  jU'lnsIay,  311. 
Sherlock,  Willlnm,  S53. 
Sliirlcy,  Jnmea,  181. 
SMoey,     AlginTion,      i> 

Fbllip,  78,^8, 19. 
Skelkm,  Jonn,  HI,  M. 
Smart,  Clicistoplier,  373. 
Smith,  Aflsm,  ai3 ;  Albert, 

432;  Mtb.  dwrlotte 


*Ei  Sydnev, 
nallGt^    Tobl 


31». 


Goorge, 


English  nation 

Thnokemy,  WTUSioo  Miike- 

penoe,  ^. 
Tfieodore  of  TatBiis,  20, 
ThirlwolU  BiBhop,  480. 
Thoiona  Lerrtioiit,  {iS;  o 

Kflnt,  33. 
Thonicon,  Jnmoi,  351 
TholHton,  Eoniiell,  330 
ThoioM,  tfj 
Thrale,  Mit  ,S~1 
Tiokoll,  Thonn^,  BPO 
Tighe,  Mr8,431. 

TlndBl,  rir   MiiiHiew,  ?'i- 

MloiiolnB,  -SiO 
Tottol'B  Mi3collniiy,  87,  7iJ 

Traveller's  Song,  tJie,  20. 


Boathey,  Bobect,^ ;  Mis. 

Santinrell,  Itobeit,  84,  ea. 
Speed,  JoiiD,  ue. 
SpeluiBu,  Sir  Henry,  1; 


Stnunton,  Sir  OcoTge,  340. 


lingbi'dka. 
8f.Manr,Senoitde,3L. 
Storfli,  Tlionina,  fiS. 
Stow,  John,  83. 
Strypo,  John,  3M. 
Stiiart,  Dr.  Gilbsrt,  3*8. , 
BocklloB,  Sir  John,  109, 
Snri-ey,  Jiarl  of,  OS,  07. 
Swift,  Jonnthon,  a72-ajl. 


TnUburd,   ThomitB  Boon, 


Temple,  Kir  Willinm,  aSo. 
laBtosuc  two,  parcnlBge  ol 


TuibervUe,  tieorgB,  72. 
Turoei,  l;hnion,t76 
'fusBcijIhoniiia,  70 
TyndBle,  Wiliiim,  6B,  82. 
I'ytler,  Aloxandcr  I'tar- 


Uc[al!,Nl«hol»B,  IIB, 
Univevsltiea,  foundftt! 

the  EugliBh,  M, 
Unaber,  Jhmob,  130. 


Bugiiou,  Henry,  170. 


Wnkclie^,  ijilbort,  Md, 
W  31110-,  Eilmund,  17i. 
■Walpole,  IIorncB,  437, 
Wi^Bh,  WUtiam,  Ml. 


STarbiirton,  Bishop,  846. 
Wnrd.Tl.  Piuiner,«l, 
Wai'uei',  William,  BS  i  Dr. 

348. 
Win'tan,jDBqi]i,3{>7i'iIiDm 

t»,3£7. 
Wslson,  Dr  Blchonl,  MS 


(bltiUi   John   !Jb 

/hUe.diibeiuJ^I,  Qency 

Khko,  87H. 
Whitehead,  ffiliiara,  fTi, 
■WMlc]ocko,BulBtrode,20» 
"■'-'  3fii,M,  Georea,  34B 
n  iiwilTe,  30, 30,  6.T,  6?, 
WilbBrfovcd,  WillJain,  474 

WllkhiB',Dr  John,  250. 

TiUinm  of  Mftlmesbury 
80,  of  Occam,  SO,  S3,  of 
Poiaere,  30,   BiBhnngor, 

m 

rilllaiaB,  Sir  Cbarlos  Hau- 

Wllloneliby,  TrnnoiB,  SSB. 

Wilson,   I'l'afeaeor   Jobn, 

■ '1, 467, 409;  Thomas,  03. 

olielaea,   Counteao    of. 


Wood,  Anthow,  201, 
■Vfordaii-ortli,  Wm,,49MW 
Wotton,    Sir   Henry,  80 

William,  302. 
WrnngbOTO,  Fvanida,  432. 
Wnifsf  an,  28. 
Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  01,  0( 
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